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Article.  !• — An  Essay  an  the  History^  Causes  and  Treatment  of 
Typhus  Fever;  to  which  the  Annual  Prize  for  the  year  1828, 
was  awarded  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  By  Alfred  T.  Maoill,  M.  D.  of  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia. 

(concluded  fbox  vol.  2,  p.  577.) 

^^£x  principiis  naacitur  probabilitas ;  ex  factis  vero  Veritas.'^ 

JO  LISTERS. — Much  variety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  utility 
of  blisters  in  fever.    While  some  recommend  them  early  in  the 
disease,*  others  confine  their  application  to  its  advanced  stage,  ^ 
and  some  there  are  who  reject  them  in  toto;t  and  there  are 

*'  Lind  rcmarkts  that  ^^  In  a  moderate  infectious  fever,  where  the  source  of 
infection  is  not  very  violent,  if  twenty  patients  be  blistered,  sixteen  will  next 
morning  be  entirely  free  from  headache,  heat,  pain,  and  fever." 

t  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  "  Medical  Sketches,"  observes,  that  "  Notwithstand- 
ing my  having  watched  the  effect  of  blisters  with  all  the  attention  I  am  capa- 
ble of,  and  formerly  with  a  strong  prepoasessioa  in  their  &vor,  I  cannot  assert 
that  I  ever  knew  vesications  of  any  use  in  this  disease,  (i.  e  typhus ;)  but  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  patient  teazed  by  their  irritating  quality,  without 
their  seeming  to  have  any  other  effect." 

VOL.  3.— NO.    1.  8 
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others  still,  who  think  them  only  beneficial  when  applied  to 
relieve  sotne  topical  affection.  We  are  among  the  latter  num- 
ber. In  cases  of  fever  attended  with  inflammation  of  some 
important  part,  we  have  often  witnessed  the  most  remarkably 
good  effects  from  their  use,  and  never  fail  to  apply  them  under 
such  circumstances.  We  entirely  agree  with  those  who  depre- 
cate their  early  application  in  continued  fever,  not  characteri- 
zed by  some  local  affection,  aud  even  in  such  cases  we  should 
always  prefer  using  free  depletion  before  resorting  to  them. 
When  applied  without  the  presence  of  inflammation,  they  are 
decidedly  injurious;  they  increase  the  fever  and  irritation  of 
the  patient,  and  often  prove  a  source  of  much  torment  to  him. 
The  language  of  Fordyce  on  this  subject  is  exceedingly  judi^ 
cious,  and  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  all  those  who  be- 
lieve that  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  particularly  in  matters 
relating  to  medicine.  Fordyce  was  probably  as  conversant 
with  fever  as  any  man  of  his  day,  and  therefore  when  he  speaks 
we  should  listen  with  attention.  He  says,  that  "  Whether  ex- 
citing inflammation  has  or  has  not  the  same  efiect  in  a  regular 
continued  fever,  which  it  has  in  health,  can  only  be  known  by 
making  the  application  to  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with 
regular  continued  fever.  As  far  as  the  author's  experience 
goes,  when  any  stimulus  has  been  employed  so  as  to  produce 
inflammation,  when  the  patient  has  become  weak  towards  the 
end  of  a  continued  fever,  the  only  difference  which  has  occurred 
has  been,  that  phlegmonous  inflammation  has  not  produced 
hardness,  fullness,  and  strength  of  the  pulse,  but  both  phleg- 
monous inflammation  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  have  occa- 
sioned greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  have  rendered  it  weaker 
and  smaller,  and  as  in  health  have  prevented  sleep,  and  the 
patient's  taking  the  same  quantity  of  nourishment,  and  have 
depressed  and  deranged  the  whole  system."*  Huxham,  an  old 
author,  and  on  this  account  many  may  think  his  opinions  not 
entitled  to  much  weight,  though  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
think  not  the  less  for  that  reason,  has  some  excellent  remarks 
oA  this  subject.     **WhatI  have  said  (observes  he)  of  volatile 

•Fordyce  on  Fever,  p.  270. 
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alcalious  salts,  leads  to  a  reflection  on  the  promiscoons  use  of 
blisters  io  these  fevers,  which  by  some  are  deemed  the  only  an- 
chor of  twpe  in  such  dangerous  cases;  but  I  think  they  are 
many  times  too  hastily  and  improperly  applied,  especially  in 
the  beginning,  when  the  fever  runs  high,  and  doth  not  demand 
a  farther  f(tmu/an/;  for  the  action  of  cantbarides  is  not  confined 
to  the  skin,  butafiects  the  whole  nervous  and  vascular  system: 
now  when  the  irritations  and  vibrations  are  already  too  great, 
as  frequently  happens  in  the  beginning  of  such  fevers,  they  are 
very  injudiciously  applied.  It  is  true,  indeed,  (continues  he,) 
nature  may  sometimes  want  a  spur^  nay,  often  doth  so,  particu- 
larly towards  tlie  decline  of  these  fevers,  when  the  solids  grow 
torpid,  the  circulation  languid,  the  spirits  eflete,  and  the  sick 
comatose  3  but  in  the  above  circumstance  I  have  very  many 
times  seen  very  pernicious  effects  attend  their  too  early  ap- 
plication, as  obstinate  peroigilium,  delirium^  suppression  of  urine, 
iranors^siibsultusf  ^c.'^*  We  find  from  this  extract,  that  though 
Huxham  disapproves  of  the  use  of  blisters  in  the  early  stage 
of  fever,  yet  he  acknowledges  the  occasional  necessity  for  their 
use  in  the  last;  yet  even  under  the  circumstances  he  has  men- 
tioned, we  should  greatly  prefer  the  use  of  sinapisms,  because 
they  are  much  more  powerful  and  more  immediate  io  their 
effect,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  produce  a  troublesome  and  tor-  « 
mentingsore;  this  last  effect  we  have  often  known  to  occasion 
much  fretfulness  and  pain  to  the  patient  during  the  whole  stage 
of  convalescence.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  blisters  in 
the  last  stages  of  this  fever,  when  the  debility  is  extreme,  is 
the  probability  of  their  producing  gangrene  in  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Sir  John  Pringle,  Clark,  and  Lind, 
and  many  others,  bear  testimony  to  this  effect  of  blisters,  when'* 
applied  to  patients  under  such  circumstances. 

From  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  physicians  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  from  our  own  experience,  we  arc  justified  in 
the  conclusion  that  blisters  are  inapplicable  in  the  early  stage 
of  fever,  and  that  they  are  rather  of  equivocal  benefit  when 

*  Fssay  on  Malignant  Putrid  Fevers. 
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applied  in  its  advanced  stages;  used,  however,  at  any  stage  lo 
relieve  topical  inflammation,  they  are  of  eminent  service;  they 
always  do  most  good,  however,  when  resorted  to  after  the  pulses 
has  been  reduced  by  proper  depletion,  and  this,  indeed,  oagbt 
always  to  be  done. 

*  When  blisters  are  used  to  relieve  local  inflammation,  they 
should  be  applied  immediately  over  the  part  affected,  or  if  this 
be  impracticable,  then  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  Blisters  fre* 
quently  produce  a  very  unpleasant  affection  of  the  bladder, 
called  strangury;  this  can  be  most  generally  relieved  bydrink** 
ing  freely  of  flax  seed  tea,  barley  water,  &c. ;  if  this  should 
fail,  we  can  recommend,  as  an  infallible  remedy,  the  injection 
of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  grains  of  camphor,  suspended  in  about 
a  gill  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable* 

Bark  and  Wine.  These  two  remedies  were  formerly  much 
relied  on  for  the  cure  of  typhus  fever,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  there  are  many  who  adhere  to  this  mode  of  treating  the 
disease.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  relics  of  exploded  error 
which  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  those 
who  are  fettered  by  educational  prejudices,  which  they  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  break.  If  this  disease  be  sthenie  in  its 
character,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  tonics  and  stimulants 
are  not  the  proper  renoedies  far  its  cure.  We  believe,  that  bark 
is  never  necessary  in  this  fever,  unless  when  it  changes  to  an 
intermittent  type,  and  here  it  may  be  given  with  excellent  effect 
We  suspect  strongly  with  Dr.  Rush  that  when  bark  cures  this  or 
any  other  disease  of  excitement,  it  does  so  by  acting  as  a  purge ; 
for  we  know  that  when  given  in  any  quantity  it  very  frequently 
acts  in  that  way.  Bruce  says  that  bark  cured  the  biliou§  fevers 
of  Massuah  when  it  operated  as  a  purge.  Stimulants  we  re* 
ject  not  in  toto,but  almost  entirely  in  the  cure  of  fever  we  feel 
the  most  unrelenting  prejudice  against  them;  for  it  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  see  many  cases  in  which  irreparable  injury  was  pro- 
duced by  their  improper  and  unreasonable  exhibition.*     We 

•  Stimalanta  are  injurious  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
hence  they  are  so  destructive  in  the  hieh  grades  of  the  aatumnal  fevon  of  this 
country.  Rush  deprecated,  with  all  Eis  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  their  ex- 
hibition ill  yellow  feyer,  and  some  of  the  older  auUiors  also  mention  their  fatal 
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have  frequenOy  known  patients  stimulated  into  a  deUrioi% 
and  sometimes  into  apoplexy;  and  we  have  known  them  resr 
cued  from  the  latter  condition  by  tfa^  supervention  of  a  free 
bilious  diarrhoea,  a  most  convincing  proof  that  the  supposed . 
debility  of  the  patient,  to  counteract  which  stimulants  were 
resorted  to,  did  not  demand  such  treatment.  It  is  that  bugbear 
debility  which  frightens  us  into  too  early  a  resort  to  remedies  of 
sach  pernicious  tendency;  and  until  we  can  divest  ourselves  of 
die  fears  arising  from  this  delusive  source,  we  will  often  do 
wrong  by  administering  them  at  an  Improper  period  of  the 
disease. 

However  strongly  we  may  be  opposed  to  stimulants  as  con- 
stituting a  necessary  part  of  the  general  treatment  of  fevers, 
we  yet  think  them  highly  important  in"  their  proper  place,  and 
of  indispensible  utility  under  certain  circumstances.  When  a 
patient  is  very  much  prostrated  from  the  long  continuance  of 
fever,  we  may  often  unite,  with  great  advantage,  some  stimt^ 
lant  to  the  means  used  for  subduing  the  fever.'  Camphor  and 
wine  are  the  two  most  frequently  resorted  to.  We  greatly  pre- 
fer the  latter  to  any  other  kind  of  stimulant;  the  camphor,  when 
used  in  any  quantity,  almost  always  producing  a  most  unplea- 
sant delirium.  Of  the  difierent  wines,  Madeira  is  much  the 
best.  Armstrong  says,  that  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  mixing  milk  with  the  wine,  and  under  this 
form  he  thinks  it  makes  an  excellent  drink. 

ft  will  be  seen  by  the  above  remarks,  that  we  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  stimulants,  in  every  stage 'of  the  fever,  except  un- 
der the  circumstances  mentioned.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
typhus^  when  treated  properly  in  the  primary  stages,  will  not 
often  require  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  last.  Hamilton,  some 
years  after  he  commenced  the  purgative  plan  of  treatment, 
says,  ^I  cannot,  however,  omit  remarking,  that  for  some  years 
past  I  find  wine  less  necessary  in  fevers  than  I  formerly  thought 
it  was;''  and  every  unprejudiced  physician,  who  properly  em- 

eflects  in  fevers.  Thus  Shenkins,  in  speaking  of  the  famoiu  Hungarian  feyer, 
which  preyailed  so  extensiTely  in  Europe  a^ut  the  middle  of  the  siiteeYith 
century,  says,  ^omnes  qui  vini  potionenon  abstinuerunt,  intcriere;  adeo  nt 
somma  spes  salvationvs  in  vini  ab^yi^Dtia  cojlocata  vtdetur/* 
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ploys  depletofj  measures  in  the  beginning  of  fever,  will  ac- 
knowledge that  stimalants  are  but  rarely  necessary  in  the  last 
stage. 

Of  the  Diet  and  Drinks.  We  have  chosen  to  consider  the 
subject  of  regimen  under  a  separate  head,  because  we  think 
that  a  proper  regulation  of  it  has  considerable  influence  over 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  disease.  From  much  attention 
to  this  subject  we  are  convinced  that  fever  is  often  kept  up  and 
protracted  by  improper  articles  of  diet*  The  friends  of  the  pa- 
tient usually  betray  such  excessive  anxiety  upon  this  subject, 
are  so  much  afraid  of  his  dying  from  mere  inanition,  and  are 
generally  so  importunate  in  their  intreaties  *for  more;  nourish- 
ment, and  so  much  dissatisfied  with  a  refiisa],  that  few  physi- 
cians have  fortitude  enough  to  enforce  the  dietetic  plan  as  ri- 
gidly as  they  could  wish*  and  as  would  best  comport  with  the 
interests  of  their  patients.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  a  very 
]pw  diet  in  fever  is,  we  thinks  the  only  respect  in  which  Brous- 
sais^  practice  ought  to  be  followed. 

The  ancient  physicians  were  well  aware  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  suitable  diet  in  fever,  and  accordingly  paid  much 
attention  to  it  Hippocrates  permitted  the  patient  to  drink 
freely  of  cooling  beverages,  and  gave  but  little  nourishment  du- 
ring the  first  days  of  the  disease.  Erasistratus,  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  after  Hippocrates,  being  of  opinion  that  fe- 
ver proceeded  from  too  great  plethora,  enjoined  a  general  and 
rigid  abstinence  upon  his  patients.  Asclepiades  and  his  follow- 
ers also  prescribed  abstinence,  but  limited  its  duration  to  three 
days;  he  permitted  the  patient  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  during 
this  time,  and  says  that  in  this  way  the  fever  was  cured  tutoce- 
Uriter  etjuctmde.  The  practice  of  limiting  the  abstinence  strictly 
to  three  days  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  diatrition,  and 
those  who  followed  it  by  the  appellation  of  diatritarii.  We  find, 
therefore,  from  what  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians thought  a  proper  diet  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  fever. 

The  regimen  during  the  fever  should  be  of  the  lightest  and 
most  abstemious  character.    We  do  not  think  that  we  can  well 
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err  by  the  utmost  strictness  on  this  point;  we  should  literally 
starve  the  fever.  Animal  ibod  should  be  proscribed  as  perni- 
cious in  the  extreme.  A  cup  of  barley  water,  or  of  weak  tea 
or  coffee,  twice  a  day,  with  a  hard  water  cracker,  if  the  patient 
should  desire  it,  is  generally  sufficient  for  him;  he  should  also  be 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cooHng  beverages,  such  as  lemonade, 
apple  water,  rice  water,  currant  jelly  water,  toast  and  water, 
balm  tea,  and  cold  water;  here  is  variety  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  wayward  and  capricious  appetite,  and  which  can  be  indul- 
ged in  freely  without  the  fear  of  injury. 

But  it  is  not  during  the  febrile  state  alone,  that  we  should  be 
particular  about  the  diet  of  the  patient;  much  attention  to  it 
is  also  necessary  during  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  pa«* 
tient  should  be  permitted  to  return  gradually  to  his  former 
mode  of  living,  commencing  with  the  lightest  and  most  digesti- 
ble articles  of  diet,  such  as  arrow  root,  sago,  tapioca,  &c.  Ani- 
mal food  ought  not  to  be  allowed  until  he  is  able  to  walk  about; 
a  too  early  use  of  the  latter  is  often  the  cause  of  severe  re- 
lapses, and  we  are  earnestly  cautioned  against  it  by  most  wri- 
ters on  fevers.  Thus  Huxham,  in  his  account  of  the  malignant 
fever  which  prevailed  at  Pljrmouth  in  the  year  1740,  remarks, 
that  ^If  any  one  made  use  of  a  flesh  or  a  fish  diet,  before  he  had 
been  very  well  purged,  and  his  recovery  confirmed,  he  infalli- 
bly indulged  himself  herein  at  the  utmost  danger  of  his  life;'' 
and  Dr.  Poissonier,  in  his  work  on  the  maladies  of  seamen,  says, 
that  ^the  physicians  of  Brest  have  observed,  that  the  relapses 
in  the  maHgnant  fevers  which  prevailed  in  their  naval  hos- 
pitals, were  as  much  the  eflfectof  a  fault  in  the  diet  of  the  sick, 
as  of  the  contagious  air  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  that 
as  many  patients  perished  from  this  cause  as  from  the  original 
fever.  For  this  reason  light  soups,  with  leguminous  vegetables 
in  them,  panada,  rice,  seasoned  with  cinnamon,  fresh  eggs,  &;c., 
are  all  they  should  be  permitted  to  eat.  The  use  of  flesh  should 
be  forbidden  for  many  days  after  the  entire  cure  of  the  dis- 
order."* .  In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  latter 

^  Maladies  de  Qtia  de  Mer.  vol.  1,  p.  345. 
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p&rt  of  this  quotation,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  eat  moder 
rately  of  ripe  fruit;  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples  is  very  good; 
milk  and  bread  may  also  be  allowed  him.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance, however,  which  ought  always  to  be  attended  to  during 
convalescence,  which  is  to  keep  die  bowels  open;  if  this  does 
not  happen  spontaneously,  it  must  be  eflected  by  the  use  of  laxa- 
tive; this  is  highly  important,  as  it  lessens  greatly  the  danger 
of  a  relapse.  Armstrong  says,  that  be  has  seldom  seen  relapses 
in  inflammatory  diseases,  when  the  bowels  have  been  kept  regu- 
lar, and  the  antiphlogistic  diet  observed. 

We  have  now  finished  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  treatment 
of  this  form  of  typhus,  and,  from  a  review  of  it,  it  will  appear^ 
that  all  the  remedies  mentioned  concur  in  the  same  tendency, 
i.  e.  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  to  re- 
move local  inflammation  when  present.  This  course  of  treat- 
ment is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  opinions 
we  have  adopted  in  relation  to  the  pathology  of  typhus;  if 
these  are  correct,  if  the  disease  is  really  one  of  excitement, 
and  often  of  inflanmiation  of  some  vital  organ,  then  it  follows, 
that  the  antiptdogistic  plan  of  treatment,  differently  modified 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  fever,  is  the  proper  one.  Wheth- 
er, however,  the  vjews  of  this  disease,  inculcated  by  the  great 
Sydenham,  proclaimed  and  defended  in  modem  times  by  Arm* 
strong  and  others,  and  embraced  by  the  humble  author  of  this 
essay,  be  true  or  not,  time  and  the  increasing  light  of  the  sci- 
ence must  decide.  The  great  object  in  our  profession  certainly 
is,  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  diseases.  If  our  patholo^ 
gical  views  are  correct,  then  the  practice  legitimately  deducible 
therefrom  must  be  correct.  It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the 
great  father  of  medicine,  that  he  who  knows  the  nature  of  a 
disease  knows  how  to  cure  it,  or,  as  Celsus  elegantly  expresses 
it,  ^Estimatio  causae  saepe  solvit  morbum;"  and  all  our  en- 
deavors should  be  directed  to  this  point.  Until  this  be  accom- 
plished, our  practice  must  partake  somewhat  of  empiricism. 

Treatment  of  Congestive  Typhus^ — ^It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  in  this  form  of  fever,  the  system  does  not  react  from 
the  first  stQge  of  oppression,  but  continues  in  this  state,  in  a 
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greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  cause 
producing  it.  In  some  cases  the  prostration  is  complete;  in 
others,  there  is  a  partial  and  transitory  reaction.  From  the 
appearances  of  great  debility  which  present  themselves  in  the 
commencement  of  congestive  typhus,  it  has  been  customary  to 
treat  it  by  the  adminisitration  of  cordials  and  simulants.  This 
treatment  would  be  proper  enough  if  the  debility  was  real;  but 
if  it  is  only  apparent,  if  it  be  the  result  of  that  change  in  the 
circulation  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  es* 
say,  and  that  (in  the  language  of  Armstrong)  ^  it  is  no  more  to 
be  accounted  positive  exhaustion  than  the  loss  of  muscular 
power,  which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  treating  of  genuine 
apoplexy,  to  which,  in  fact,  this  modification  of  typhus  has  oft- 
en a  most  forcible  resemblance;"  then  it  demands  a  difierent 
treatment.  \{^  then,  cordials  and  stimulants  are  not  to  be  relied 
on  for  the  cure  of  this  form  of  typhus,  (though  we  acknowledge 
that  they  are  occasionally  very  useful  adjuvants  to  the  other 
means,)  what  is  the  proper  plan  of  treatment?  We  answer, 
that  our  first  endeavour  should  be  to  remove  some  portion  of 
that  blood,  which  is,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression,)  suffocat- 
ing the  heart's  action,  by  abstracting  blood  from  the  system* 
Under  such  circumstances  we  frequently  succeed  in  relieving 
the  heart,  in  some  measure,  of  its  overwhelming  load  of  blood, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  raising  the  pulse:  this 
appears  very  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  trae*  Syden- 
ham gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  effect  of  bleeding 
upon  the  pulse.  In  the  case  c^  a  young  man,  whose  skin  was 
so  coo]  that  he  could  not  persuade  the  attendants  he  had  a  fever, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  almost  expiring,  he  drew  blood  freely, 
with  the  effect  of  raising  the  pulse  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
required  three  or  four  subsequent  bleedings  to  subdue  it:  bleed- 
ing, however,  does  not  always  have  this  effect;  it  sometimes 
weakens  instead  of  raising  the  pulse.  Its  producing  or'not  this 
latter  effect  is  the  test  of  its  utility.  If  the  pulse  becomes 
more  free  and  full  under  the  loss  of  blood,  then  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  is  doing  good;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  renders  it 
more  feieble  and  weak,  we  may  be  equally  assured  that  it  is  doing 
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injury.  We  should  therefore  always  keep  our  finger  on  the 
pulse,  and  be  guided  in  the  quantity  to  be  drawn,  by  its  effect 
on  the  beat  of  the  artery:  if  it  should  become  more  full  and 
expanded,  we  may  sufler  it  to  flow;  if  the  reverse, it  should  be 
arrested  immediately.  It  is  often,  however,  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  blood  in  congestive  fever;  ^^the  acting  of  the  heart  (says 
Armstrong)  is  often  so  much  overpowered  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  blood  merely  trickles,  or  rather  oozes,  from  the  punc- 
tured vessel,  for  a  considerahle  time,  being  much  darker  and 
thicker  than  natural ;  yet  when  a  few  ounces  have  been  drawn, 
it  usually  flows  with  freedom,  and  becomes  finaUy  of  a  brighter 
colour.  Occasionally  I  have  stood  over  a  patient  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  a  stream  of  blood  could  be  obtained  from  a  vein, 
but  at  last  it  gushed  out  in  a  full  current,  and  was  not  as  easily 
restrained  as  in  ordinary  cases*  Many  a  life  (continues  he) 
might  be  lost  by  binding  up  the  arm  too  hastily,  and,  therefore, 
the  operator  should  persevere,  until  he  knows  whether  enough 
blood  can  be  obtained."  If  we  cannot,  however,  procure  blood 
from  a  vein,  we  must  resort  to  arteriotomy. 

The  manner  of  drawing  the  blood  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance; it  should  not  be  abstracted  suddenly  and  by  a  large 
orifice,  but  gradually  ;'^  by  proceeding  in  this  way  the  heart 
much  more  certainly  recovers  its  power.  When  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  has  become  more  free,  we  ought  then  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  as  any  further  loss  might  again  render 
this  action  weak,  and  place  the  patient  in  a  worse  situation  than 

*  Dr.  Rush  forcibly  illustrates  the  propriety  of  gradually  abstracting  blood, 
in  certain  states  of  malignant  fever,  by  comparing  the  system  to  ^^a  man 
straggling  beneath  a  load  of  two  hundred  weight,  who  is  able  to  lift  but  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  In  order  to  assist  bun  (says  Rush)  it  will  be  to  no 
purpose  to  attempt  to  infuse  additional  vigor  into  his  muscles  by  the  use  of  a 
whip,  or  of  strong  drink.  Every  exertion  will  serve  only  to  waste  his  strength. 
In  this  situation  (supposing  it  impossible  to  divide  the  weight  which  conunes 
him  to  the  grouud)  let  the  pockets  of  tiiis  man  be  emptied  of  their  contents, 
and  let  him  be  stripped  of  so  much  of  his  clothine  as  to  reduce  his  weight  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  In  this  ntuation  he  will  rise  from  th^  (ground ; 
but  if  the  weights  be  abstracted  suddenly,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  exertion,  he 
will  rise  with  a  spring  that  will  endanger  a  second  fall,  and  probably  produce 
a  temporary  convulsion  in  his  system.  By  abstracting  th^  weicrhts  from  his 
body  more  gradually,  he  will  rise  by  degrees  from  the  ground,  and  the  system 
Mrill  accommodate  itself  in  such  a  maimer  to  the  diminution  of  its  pressure,  as 
to  refume  its  erect  form,  kc  .^^ 
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he  was  before  the  bleeding.  ^Wben  both  the  pulse*  and  the 
general  circulation  become  manifestly  free,  (after  bleeding,) 
with  a  warm  moist  skin,  tepid  diluents  should  be  the  only  bever- 
age recommended ;  yet,  when  it  still  remains  oppressed,  and  the 
tide  of  the  circulation  does  not  return  to  the  surface,  and  more 
especially  if  blood  has  been  freely  drawn,  some  wine  with  warm 
water  should  be  occasionally  exhibited,  and  the  patient  speedily 
immersed  in  a  bath  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  at 
least  about  the  temperature  of  100^  Fahrenheit's  scale.  He 
should  remain  in  the  bath  till  his  skin  becomes  warm,  and,  on 
being  removed,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  all  over  with  hot  flan* 
nels,  and  he  ought  tben  to  be  laid  in  an  aired  bed,  with  bottle» 
of  warm  water  at  his  feet.  This  plan,  together  with  tepid  wine 
and  water  occasionally,  will  often  promote  a  flow  of  blood  to- 
wards the  skin,  and  relieve  the  viscera  from  congestion."* 

But  we  are  not  to  rely  solely  on  bleeding,  the  bath,  &c.^  id 
the  cure  of  congestive  fever.  After  bleeding  we  should  inn^ 
mediately  order  large  stimulating  enemata,  that  the  bowels  may, 
if  possible,  be  at  once  evacuated ;  and  then  commence  the  use 
of  cathartics.  Among  them  calomel  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  best;  this  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with  jalap,  in  dosev 
sufficient  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels,  will  often  prove  of  im- 
mense utility.  One  of  the  first  triumphs  of  the  calomel  and 
jalap  practice,  instituted  by  the  great  Rush  in  the  yellow  fever 
of  1793,  was  the  recovery  of  an  apparently  hopeless  and  de^- 
perate  case  of  congestive  fever.  **^The  patient  (says  he)  had 
passed  twelve  hours,  before,  I  began  to  give  him  this  medicine, 
without  a  pulse,  and  with  a  cold  sweat  on  all  his  limbs.  His 
relations  had  given  him  over,  and  one  of  his  neighbours  com* 
plained  to  me  of  my  neglecting  to  advise  them  to  make  imme- 
diate preparation  for  his  funeral.  But  in  this  situation  I  did 
not  despair  of  bis  recovery.  Dr.  Mitchell's  account  of  the 
efiect  of  purging  in  raising  the  pulse,  excited  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  saved,  provided  his  bowels  could  be  opened.  I  !>ow 
committed  the  exhibition  of  the  purging  medicine  to  Mr.  Stall, 
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one  of  my  pupils,  who  muced  it  and  gave  it  with  his  own  kandti, 
three  or  four  times  a  day<  At  length  it  operated  and  produced 
two  copious  fetid  fitoois.  His  pulse  rose  immediately  after- 
wards, and  an  universal  moisture  on  bis  skin  succeeded  the  cold 
sweat  on  his  limbs*  lu  a  few  days  (continues  he)  he  was  out 
of  danger,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared  in  the  streets  in  good 
health,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  efficacy  of  mercurial  pui^es  in 
yellow  fever."  We  have  copied  the  whole  of  this  case,  because 
of  its  very  instructive  and  ihteresting  character.  It  evinces  in 
a  striking  degree  the  effect  evacuations  from  the  bowels  have 
in  raising  the  pulse,  and  it  should  also  teach  that  no  case,  bow- 
ever  bad  in  appearance,  should  be  abandoned  as  incurable: 
our  motto  indeed  should  be  nil  despenxndum* 

The  bowels,  in  congestive  fever,  are  often  extremely  torpid, 
and  require  the  most  powerful  doses  to  rouse  them  to  action. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  should  disregard  the  in- 
junctions of  our  materia  medicas,  and  exhibit  medicine  in  doses 
commensurate  with  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  the  disease* 

Armstrong  has  great  confidence  in  the  salivatory  effects  of 
calomel*  We  must  confess  that  we  believe  it  never  does  good 
in  this  way ;  the  calomel,  before  it  affects  the  mouth,  has  already 
won  the  victory  over  the  disease.  The  reason  why  salivation 
bas  been  thought  to  put  an  end  to  fever,  is  the  generally  simut* 
taneous  appearance  af  ptyalism  and  the  cessation  of  the  fev^r; 
but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  former  is  the  result  of  the 
latter,  and  not  that  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  former.  Sali- 
vation, therefore,  may  generally  be  considered  as  a  good  sign, 
as  it  is  a  proof  that  the  fever  is  either  entirely  subdued  or  very 
much  on  the  wane. 

Our  great  confidence,  therefore,  in  calomel  is  from  its  supe- 
rior efficacy  in  evacuating  dark  or  green  matter  from  the  bow- 
els; and  in  this  only  we  believe  consists  its  beneficial  effect  in 
fever. 

e  only  local  remedy  which  we  have  found  very  u^ful  in 
of  congestive  fever,  is  the  application  of  mustard  poulti- 
ce lapismsto  the  wrists,  ankles,  and  pit  of  the  stomach. 
^  surface  of  the  body  is  cool  and  the  pulse  very  weak 
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and  low,  these  sometimes  prodace  an  excellent  eflect;  they  are, 
particularly  in  sach  cases,  greatly  prefemble  to  blisters. 

Causes  of  TtfphHs  Fever.  We  tome  now  to  a  consideration  of 
the  causes  of  typhus.  •  This  is  a  subject  on  which  great  diver* 
sity  of  opinion  exists  even  at  the  present  day.  While  some  are 
of  opinion  that  it  may  arise  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
matter,  or  A*om  human  eflSuvia,  the  result  of  crowding  healthy 
persons  into  confined  and  ill  ventilated  places;  others  contend 
that  it  arises  exclusively  from,  and  is  propagated  by,  a  specific 
contagion;  and  there  are  others  still  who  deny  to  it  any  such 
property,  and  consider  it  merely  as  a  variety  of  the  common  re- 
mittent and  continued  fever,  and,  of  course,  us  arising  from  the 
same  causes. 

We  shall  examine  these  diflerent  opinions  in  succession,  with 
as  much  fairness  and  impartiality  as  we  can;  and  first,  of  that 
opinion  which  attributes  the  origin  of  typhus  fever  to  animal 
putrefaction.  This  has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  not 
only  as  a  cause  of  the  fever  now  under  consideration,  but  of 
other  fevers  also.  Pringle  remarks,  that  ^  The  hospital  and  jail 
fever  are  to  be  considered  as  the  same  disease,  and  little,  if  at 
all,  difierent  from  such  as  have  arisen  after  battles,  when  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  have  been  left  unburied  to  rot  upon  the  field. 
This,  Galen  (continues  Pringle)  notes  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
pestilential  fevers.^'*  There  is,  however,  such  an  abundance 
of  evidence  in  refutation  of  this  opinion,  as  ^  to  leave  no  loop  or 
hinge  to  hang  a  doubt  on."  Bancroft,  in  his  able  and  philo- 
sophical work  on  fevers,  has  collected  a  mass  of  testimony  to 
this  eflTect,  some  of  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  copy  into 
this  essay.  The  most  remarkable  fact  which  he  relates,  is 
the  exhumation  made  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Saints  Inno- 
cens,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1786.  "The  churchyard  of  the 
Saints  Innocens,  at  Paris,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
quarters  of  the  city,  had  been  made  the  depository  of  so  many 
bodies,  that,  although  its  area  enclosed  more  than  1700  square 
toises,  or  near  two  acres,  yet  the  soil  had  been  raised  by  them 
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*  ObserTations  on  Jail  or  Hospital  Fever,  p.  320. 
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eight  or  ten  feet  higher  thaii  the  level  of  the  adjoiniog  streets; 
and  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation,  considerably  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  bodies  had  been  buried  in  it,  during 
the  last  six  centuries;  previous  to  which  date,  it  was  already  a 
very  ancient  burial  ground.  Numerous  complaints  having  been 
made  concerning  the  ofiensive  snoells,  which  arose  from  this 
spot,  ^nd  sometimes  penetrated  into  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
the  public  mind  being  greatly  alarmed,  it  was  at  last  determined 
to  forbid  all  future  burials  there,  and  to  remove  so  much  of  the 
superstratum  as  would  reduce  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the 
streets.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  1786,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  M.  Thouret,  a  physician  of  eminence  in  Paris, 
and  in  two  years  he  accomplished  the  removal  of  that  super- 
stratum, almost  the  whole  of  which  was  impregnated,  or  infed- 
ed,  as  M.  Thouret  styles  it,  with  the  remains  of  carcases,  and 
of  quantities  of  filth  and  ordure,  thrown  upon  it  from  the  ad- 
joining houses.'' 

"The  exhumations'' (says  M.  Thouret)  "were  principally  ex- 
ecuted during  the  winter;  but  a  considerable  part  of  them  was 
also  carried  on  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  They 
were  begun  with  every  possible  care,  and  with  every  known 
precaution ;  but  they  were  afterwards  continued,  almost  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  operations,  without  employing,  it  may  be 
said,  any  precaution  whatever;  yet  no  danger  manifested  itself 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  labors — no  accident  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquility  !"* 

The  philanthropic  John  Howard,  in  bis  work  on  Lazarettos, 
p.  25,  remarks,  that  "The  governor,  at  the  French  hospital  at 


*  ^(  It  does  not  appear,  after  the  fullest  enquiry,  that  any  febrile  disorder 
was  ever  produced  dt  this  immense  mass  of  corruption,  d\iring  the  removals 
made  in  1786,  or  while  it  was  suflered  to  remain  as  a  burying  ground.     The 

5 rave  diggers  were,  indeed,  sometimes  thrown  down  suddenly,  and,  for  a  time, 
eprived  of  sense  and  motion,  by  the  concentrated  vapors  which  escaped,  upon 
accidentally  breaking  open,  by  their  spades,  theabaominal  viscera  of  bodies, 
in  an  early  stage  of  putrefaction.  Tneae  vapours,  also,  in  a  more  diffused 
state,  are  said  to  have  produced  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  a  course  of 
years,  paleneea  of  countenance,  debility,  tremors,  &c.  But  fever  of  any  kind, 
and  much  less  coNTAoi'ius  pevch,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed, 
as  resulting  from  the  offensive  or  putrid  matters  of  this  churchyard,  either  to 
the  grave  diggers  or  to  the  neighbouriDg  inhabitaats."  Bancroft,  pages  93, 94, 
95. 
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Smyrna,  told  me  that  ia  the  last  dreadful  plague  there,  his 
house  was  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  an  offensive  scent,  es- 
pecially if  he  opened  any  of  those  windows  which  looked  toward 
th^  great  burying  ground,  where  numbers  were  left,  every 
day,  unbaried;  but  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the  health  of  himself 
or  his  family.  An  opulent  merchant,  in  this  city,  adds  he,  like- 
wise told  me  that  he  and  his  family  had  felt  the  same  incon- 
venience, without  any  bad  consequences/'* 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  October, 
1810,  is  an  account,  given  by  Dr.  Chisholm,  of  a  manufactory 
at  Conhamy  near  Bristol,  destined  for  the  converson  of  animal 
flesh  into  a  substance  resembling  spermaceti,  by  cutting  up 
dead  horses,  asses,  dogs  &c.  and  putting  their  muscular  parts 
into  boxes  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  water,  and  after* 
wards  placing  them  in  pits  filled  with  water;  while  the  entrails 
and  useless  parts  of  many  hundreds  of  carcases,  were  left  to 
putrefy  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  effluvia  of  these 
putrefying  animal  matters  were  highly  ofiensive  to  the  overseer 
of  this  manufactory,  and  to  the  workmen  employed  under  him, 
as  well  as  to  others  in  their  reach,  yet  no  injury  was  done  to  the 
health  of  any  person  during  the  two  years  in  which  these  ope- 
rations were  continued."t 

In  addition  to  these  strong  facts,  and  many  others  equally  so, 
which  we  deem  unnecessary  to  mention,  we  may  add  that  in 
no  one  instance  that  we  have  heard  of,  has  typhus  fever  been 
attributed  to  the  concentrated  and  putrid  effluvia  arising  from 
the  numerous  dead  bodies  in  the  dissecting  rooms  attached  to 
the  difierent  medical  colleges  in  this  and  other  countries.  These 
facts  are  considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  fever  of  no  kind  or 
description  ever  arises  from  animal  putrefaction. 

The  next  assertion,  that  typhus  fever  is  produced  by  the  ef- 
fluvia arising  from  crowding  healthy  persons  into  close  and  ill 
ventilated  places,  is  equally  destitute  of  foundation.  This  is 
an  almost  universal  opinion.  We  can  hardly  take  up  any  work 
on  the  subject,  in  which  we  do  not  find  this  set  down  as  one  of 


•Bancroft,  p.  97.  tBancroft,  p.  44^. 
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the  causes  of  tjphas.  Cullen,  Chisholm,  Good,  and  Wilson^ 
all  mention  human  effluvia  as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  fever. 
Cullen  remarks,  that  ^  effluvia  constantly  arising  from  the  hu- 
man body,  if  long  retained  in  the  same  place  without  being  dif- 
fused in  the  atmosphere,  acquire  a  singular  virulence;  and  in 
that  state  being  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men,  they  beconne  the 
cause  of  a  fever  which  is  highly  contagious."  Chishoim  says, 
^*the  cause,  in  fact,  of  /jp&ttf,  is,  I  believe,  an  undefined  change 
in  the  atmospheric  air,  brought  about  by  its  confinement  in  a 
very  limited  space,  and  incapacity,  in  a  great  degree,  of  re- 
newal, and  the  respiration  of  an  effluvium,  emanating  from  the 
persons  inhabiting  the  wretched  close  dwellings  in  which  fever 
is  found*"*  Good,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  typhus,  re- 
marks, that  ^^  its  common  cause  is  febrile  miasm,  issuing  fronri 
the  decomposition  of  human  effluvium,  under  the  influence  of 
the  ordinary  auxiliaries  of  a  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere*"! 
Wilson,  likewbe,  says,  that  ^^the  effluvia  of  the  living  body,  be* 
come  putrid  by  stagnation,  are  capable  of  producing  it,"|  i.  e. 
typhus  feven  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  ablest  writers  on 
medicine  have  adopted  and  published  this  opinion;  and  when 
bolstered  up  by  such  authority,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  it  should 
have  become  so  general.  Bancroft,  however,  by  a  series  of 
the  nnost  undoubted  and  convincing  facts,  has  completely  over- 
turned this  opinion,  and  has  proved  beyond  cavil  or  doubt,  that 
it  is  never  productive  of  typhus  fever.  We  will  select  the  most 
striking  of  the  facts  recorded  on  this  subject 

^  The  people  of  the  island  of  Oonalaska  inhabit  jourts,  or 
subterraneous  dwellings,  each  common  to  many  families,  in 
which  they  live  in  horrible  filthiness."  (Pennant's  Arctic  Zoolo- 
gjr,  vol.  1.)  "And  the  Samoiedes  live  in  subterraneous  dwel- 
lings, equally  filthy,  for  almost  nine  months  in  the  year,  who  are 
yet  reported  by  travellers  to  be  strong,  active,  and  healthy* 
In  addition  to  ail  this  filth,  crowding,  and  want  of  ventilation. 
the  food  of  these  people  may  be  considered  as  little  better  than 


*  Bancroft,  p.  99.  f  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  2,  p.  124. 

JOn  Fevers,  vol.  1,  p.   154. 
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jptttrefiiction  itielf.''  Mh  Pennant,  describing  that  of  the  natives 
of  Kamschntka,  says,  ^  their  ambroBial  repast  is  the  buigal,  or 
fish  flong  into  a  pit,  until  it  is  quite  roUen,  when  it  i&  served  up  in 
a  state  of  carrion,  and  with  a  stench,  that  is  insupportable  to 
every  nose  but  that  of  a  Karaschatkan.*  These  people,  not- 
withstanding their  mode  of  living,  do,  with  the  exception  of 
the  scurvy,  enjoy  good  health. 

^The  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux  appear,  by  the  accounts 
of  those  celebrated  navigators,  Davis,  Frobisher,  Baffin,  Henry 
Ellis,  &x.,  as  well  as  Bishop,  Egede,  and  Crantz,  to  live  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  very  close,  ill  ventilated,  and 
crowded  habitations,  (without  chimneys,)  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  severity  of  the  cold,  they  keep  extremely  warm 
by  their  numbers  and  breath,  assisted  by  a  single  burning  lamp 
in  each,  and  by  excluding  fresh  air  so  completely,  that  any  other 
people  would  think  themselves  in  danger  of  being  suffocated 
by  the  offenrfve  vapours  continually  exhaling  from  the  lungs  and 
bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  involve  them  as  a  thick  fog ; 
and  yet  fever  of  any  kind  is  a  rare  disease  among  these  people, 
tfiough,  like  those  of  Kamschatka,  &c.  they  are  much  disposed 
to  scurvy."! 

Dr.  Matthew  Guthrie,  physician  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Priestly,  mentions,  that  ^  the  Russian  boor  lives  in  a 
wooden  house,  caulked  with  moss,  so  as  to  be  snug  and  close*  It 
is  furnished  with  an  oven  which  answers  the  triple  purpose  of 
beating  the  house,  dressing  the  victuals,  and  supporting  <m  its 
flat  top  the  greasy  mattrass  on  which  he  and  bis  wife  lie.'' 

^  During  the  long  severe  winter  season,  the  cold  prevents 
them  jfrom  airing  this  habitation,  so  that  the  air  cannot  be  very 
pure,  considering  that  four,  five,  or  six  people  eat  and  sleep  in 
one  room,  and  undergo,  during  the  night,  a  most  stewing  process 
from  the  heat  and  closeness  of  their  situation,  insomuch  that 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  dipped  in  water,  and  raise 
a  steam  and  smell  in  the  room,  not  offensive  to  themselves,  but 
scarcely  stipportaUe  to  the  person  whom  curiosity  may  lead 
thither." 

*  Bancroft,  p.  100.  t  Ibid,  p.  101. 
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^Now^if  H  be  considered  that  this  human  effhmium  must  ad- 
here to  every  thing  in  the  room,  especially  to  the  sheepskins 
or  mattrass  on  which  they  sleep,  the  moss  in  the  walls,  &c.,  and 
that  the  apartment  is  never  ventilated  for  six  months,  at  least; 
at  the  same  time  that  these  people  are  living  upon  salt  fish,  and 
the  whole  time  without  fresh  vegetables,  &c. — if  it  be  a  fact 
that  they  are,  in  spite  of  all  these  predisposing  causes,  strangers 
to  putrid  disease^  it  will  sufficiently  justify  my  first  assertion,  that 
the  regimen  nature  has  dictated  to  these  people,  is  highly 
antiseptic.'' 

Bancroft  remarks,  that  ^Dn  Guthrie  has  stated  these  facts 
principally  to  show  the  supposed  beneficial  effects  of  the  Russian 
drink  called  quass,  &c.;  but  lam  entitled  to  avail  myself  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  long  confinement  in 
ckMennventilated  houses,  without  chimneys,  in  an  atmosphere 
neplete  with  human  effluvia,  and  in  very  cold  weather,  when 
typhu9  or  conta^oas  fever  is  commonly  most  prevalent,  does 
not  produce  that  disease,  it  being,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world.''*  From  these  facts  we 
kam  that  the  •effluvia  arising  from  the  crowding  of  healthy 
persons  into  close  and  unventilated  situations,  in  cold  countries 
at  least,  is  not  productive  of  fever;  and  upon  examination,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  cause  is  equally  innocuous  as  regards 
the  production  of  typhus  fever  in  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  Aincan  slave  ships  present  striking  examples  of  this  feet. 
^The  poor  wretches  (says  Land,  in  his  treatise  on  jail  distemper) 
are  crowded  together  below  the  deck,  as  close  as  they  possibly 
can  lie,  with  only  a  small  separation  between  the  men  and 
women ;  every  night  they  are  shot  up  under  dose  hatches,  in  a 
sultry  climate,  barred  down  with  iron  to  prevent  an  insurrection ; 
and  though  some  have  been  suffi>cated  by  the  close  confinement, 
or  foul  air,  though  they  are  subject  to  the  flux,  and  suffer  fi*om 
a  change  of  climate,  yet  an  infection  is  scarce  known  among 
them;  or  if  ^n  accidental  fever,  occurring  fit>m  -the  change  of 
climate,  should  become  infectious,  it  is  generally  much  more 

*  Bftocroft,  p.  102. 
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mild  than  in  the  opposite  situation,*'  i.  e.  that  of  ragged  felons 
andef  transportation*  Bancroft  remarking  upon  this  stateoient, 
says,  ^  that  Dr.  Lind,  influenced,  as  be  was,  by  the  commonly 
receiTed  opinions,  mentions  an  infection  (meaning  fever)  as 
being  ^scarce  knomn^  in  the  slave  ships,  instead  of  asserting,  as 
he  might  have  done  witii  truth,  that  it  is  never  knomn*,  for,  (con- 
tinues Bancroft,)  after  veiy  extensive  enqairies,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  fever  of  any  kind  rarely  occurs  on  board  these 
Te8sels,and  coniagiaus  fever  never.^ 

A  striking  instance  of  the  hamdessness  of  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  excessive  crowding  of  persons  into  confined  and  close 
situations,  may  be  found  in  the  ^Narrative  of  the  deportation 
to  Cayenne,'*  of  J.  J.  Job.  Aime,  and  one  hundred  and  ninetjF^ 
two  other  persons,  on  board  the  Decade  frigate,  in  consequence 
ef  the  revolution  (in  Prance)  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  (Sept  4,) 
1797,  written  by  himself,  and  printed  in  1800.  In  this  narra- 
tive the  writer  says,  ^we  were  placed  in  the  between  decks, 
before  the  fore  mast  and  main  mast,  occupjring  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  superficies  of  the  vessel^  having  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  receiving  no  light  but  by  the  scuttles;  that 
is  td  say,  by  two  openings  of  three  feet  square." 

**  In  this  place,  the  door  of  which  was  locked,  were  crowded 
and  squeezed  together  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  indivi- 
dnals,  mostly  aged  and  infirm.  We  lay  in  two  rows  one  over 
the  other,  forming,  as  it  were,  two  stories,  in  hanmocks  of 
coarse  cloth,  and  extremely  narrow.  Those  below  could  not 
raise  their  heads  without  hitting  those  above ;  neither  could  any  of 
us  make  t^^e  smallest  motion  without  disturbing  his  neighbours; 
for  we  all  touched  each  other,  and  not  having  the  least  spare 
room,  formed,  as  it  were,  but  one  mass.  And  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  increase  the  horror  of  our  situation,  as  we  were 
not  permitted  to  go  out  for  fourteen  hours  together,  (t.  e.  from 
6  P.  M.,  until  7i  A.  M.)  and  sometimes  more,  tubs  had  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  us,  where  we  might  satisfy  the  indispen- 
sable wants  of  nature ;  and  to  get  to  these  sorry  receptacles^  we 
were  obliged  to  creep  on  our  bellies  beneath  Ae  hammocks.  How 
insupportable  then  must  have  been  the  infection  of  such  a  close 
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confined  place,  which  wbb  already  poisoned  bj  our  own  exhala- 
tions! Indeed,  the  air  which  passed  from  this  hole  was  so  hot 
and  fetid,  that  the  sentinels  placed  at  the  hatchways  as  oar 
guard,  demanded  that  the  time  of  their  daty,  at  so  dangerous  a 
post,  might  be  shortened*" 

In  addition  to  all  this,  they  ^  were  condemned  to  subsist  on 
the  coarsest  and  tiie  most  disgusting  halAputrefied  food,"  and 
^  to  endure  the  greatest  and  most  ofiensiye personal  filth."*  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  combination  of  the  most  disgusting  and 
distressing  circumstances  imaginable,  nothing  like  contagious 
fever  manifested  itself,  although  they  were  kept  in  this  state 
for  ninety-six  days.  If  ^crowding,  want  of  ventilation,  fiHhy 
clothing,  and  unwholesome,  corrupting  food,  together  with  anx- 
iely  and  dejection  of  mind,"  could  have  generated  the  contagion 
of  typhus,  it  ought  to  have  been  present  here  in  its  most  com 
centrated  state. 

Dr.  Land,  in  his  essay  on  preserving  the  health  of  seamen, 
says,  that  ^  the  surgeon  of  the  Panther  (of  sixty-four  guns)  told 
me,  that  forty  of  her  men  had  died  of  the  scurvy  on  their  passage 
home,"  (from  the  West  Indies,)  ^and  that  duringthat  time  there 
were  usually  ninety  patients  in  the  sick  apartment.  The  place 
appropriated  for  the  sick  was  in  the  bay  of  the  ship,  and  had 
DO  pipe  from  the  ventilator,  nor  any  scuttles  cut  through  its  sides 
ferthe  admission  of  the  fresh  air.  A  number  of  patients,  thus 
closely  crowded  together,  rendered  the  place  so  disagreeable 
and  suffocating,  that  the  sick  were  in  a  manner  stifled  for  want 
of  air.  The  surgeon,  when  visiting,  could  Scarcely  brea 
it,  or  remain  for  any  length  of  time,  without  being  ^blig 
have  recourse  often  to  the  fresh  air  upon  deck,  and  som 
to  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  to  a  glass  of  wine,  for  his  ioune 
lelief.  He  observed,  that  both  the  virulence  and  mortal|| 
the  scurvy  were  heightened  by  the  uncultivated  air  of  thej 
in  which  tiie  sick,  for  several  weeks,  had  been  confined! 
out  of  above  a  hundred  patients  sept  to  the  hospital  by  thil 
geon,notone  was  remained  to  have  any  symptom  of  ci 

•  Bancroft,  p.  10&4. 
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generated  in  tiiat  apartment.^'  This  case  is  the  stronger  in 
point,  becauie  Ae  men  thus  crowded  together  were  in  a  dis- 
eased state.  Many  more  fects  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned, 
bat  these  are  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  scep- 
tical, that  human  effluvium  is  not  productive  oi  contagious 
£eiwer* 

Of  a  Specific  Coniagicn  as  the  Cause  of  Typhus* — The  conta- 
giousness or  noBContagiottsness  of  typhus  fever,  has  been  the 
source  of  much,  and  occasionally  bitter  controversy,  between 
the  members  of  tile  medical  profession.  Until  the  present  cen- 
tury, few  or  none  were  found  sobcdd  as  to  question  its  infectious 
dmracter,  and  thus  run  counter  to  tfie  prejudices,  not  only  of 
the  profession,  but  of  society  at  large*  Though,  however,  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  as  an  attribute  of  typhus,  remained  for 
a  long  time  unimpugned;  yet  it  finally  came  to  be  doubted,  and 
the  noncontagionists  can  now  number  as  their  frieuds  a  large 
proportion  of -die  distinguished  members  of  the  profession. 
One  reason  of  our  long  continued  and  implicit  credence  in  the 
contagiousness  of  typhus,  may  be  found  in  the  very  character 
of  man.  It  is  his  nature  to  cling  vrith  great  tenacity  to  loqg 
fostered  and  traditional  opinions,  clothed  as  they  are  with  flie 
names  and  authority  of  the  venerable  sages  of  other  times;  and 
he  feels  a  pride  in  preserving  his  opinions,  when  once  formed, 
unchanged;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  prejudices  of  education, and 
the  pride  of  consistency  of  opinion,  often  blind  us  to  the  light 
of  truth,  and  rivet  upon  us  the  chains  of  error. 

As  it  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  in  many  points  of  view, 
we  will  eqfer  into  the  merits  of  this  question  as  iiilly  as  the 
length  of  this  essay  will  admit.  The  vexations,  embarrass- 
ments, and  restrictions  upon  commercial  intercourse,  produced 
by  quarantine  regulations,  and  the  lai^  and  expensive  estab- 
lishments* in  different  countries  for  carrying  them  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  delay  Spd  inconvenience  to  individuals,  all  demand 

^MadeaD^in  his  work  od  E|»demioi%  vol.  1,  p.  45S,  says,  ^In  this  coontty 
f i.  e.  Eneland)  they  have  cost  the  nation  &>r  tne  last  fifteen  years,  indepen- 
oently  orthe  detention  of  ships,  crews,  passeDeen,  and  iiierchandiie,*'at 
least  j6  300,000.'»  ^^ 
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that  this  question  should  be  rigidly  exanuDed  into^  and  settled 
finally  one  way  or  the  other.  If,  upon  strict  scrutiny,  it  should 
be  found  not  to  be  contagigus,  then  the  abolition  of  quarantine 
establlshmeDts  ought  immediately  to  follow.  If^  however,  after 
the  most  thcHougb  and  impartial  examination,  it  should  appear 
to  be  contagious,  the  quarantine  regulations  cannot  be  too 
rigidly  enforced* 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  contend 
that  typhus  fever  has  not  the  characteristics  of  a  contagious 
disease;  2d,  that  it  often  has  occurred  without  the  presence 
of  contagion ;  and  3d,  that  it  often  evinces  no  contagious  charac- 
ter whatever.  Ist.  Typhus  fever  has  not  the  characteristics  of 
a  contagious  disease.  All  known  contagious  diseases  run  a 
regular  and  determinate  course,  and  are  marked  by  symptoms 
which  unequivocally  distinguish  them  from  other  diseases.  Thus, 
smallpox;,  measles,  chicken*pox,  and  cowpox  have  each  peculiar 
symptoms,  which  succeed  each  other  in  regular  succession,  and 
pursue  an  invariable  and  certain  course,  independently  of  the 
treatment  used.  Thus,  smallpox,  for  instance,  though  it  may 
have  its  symptoms  ameliorated  by  a  proper  treatment,  or  the 
reverse  ipay  take  place  by  improper  management,  will,  never^ 
Ifaeless,  pass  through  all  its  regular  and  determinate  stages. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  examples  adduced.  Now, 
the  question  may  be  asked,  does  typhus  fever  come  up  to  this 
rule?  We  answer  in  the  negative.  That  it  has  not  distinctly 
marked  pathognomonic  symptoms,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
difierent  appellations  are  frequently  given  to  the  same  fever  by 
different  physicians.  Thus,  one  will  pronounce  it,  to  be  the 
common  continued  fever,  another  the  genuine  typhus,  and  a 
third,  meeting  with  an  unusually  violent  case,  would  call  it  yel* 
low  fever;*  and  there  is  not  a  single  symptom  laid  down  as  be- 
longing to  typhus,  whieh  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  fevers. 

*  Dr.  Camithen,  surgeon  of  the  Malta,  in  his  account  of  the  typhus  which 
prevailed  onboard  that  vessel,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  Trotter^s  ^  Medi- 
«ina  Nautica,^  remarks,  that  ^  manyof  the  nek  had  ydk>wiiefls  of  tbt  skin, 
insomuch  that  he  suspected  that  the  jellow  lever  had  been  introduced  bj 
comnuinicntion  with  a  sicklj  ship  from  the  West  Indies!*'  See  Pathokisy 
and  Therapeutics,  By  John  I^  Cooke,  M.  D.  &c. 

•        •  i 
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Neither  does  it,  like  known  contagious  diseases,  run  a  defined 
and  determinate  course.  It  may  last  one>  two,  three,  or  six 
weeks,  according  fo  the  treatment  pursued.  Again,  the  peri- 
od at  which  morbid  action  is  developed  after  the  reception  of 
contagion,  is  determinate  in  contagious  diseases.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  tjphus  fever,  ascontagionists  say  that  the  infection 
may  lie  dormant  during  a  period  extending  from  one  day  to 
six  months.* 

In  the  next  place,  acknowledged  contagious  diseases  affect 
a  person  hut  once  during  his  life;  this  is  a  wise  and  beneficent 
law  stamped  upon  them  by  the  great  author  of  creation  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  universally  prevalent.  ^It  is  the  in- 
capability of  alBfecting  the  same  person  more  than  once  which, 
in  general  contagions  diseases,  sets  boundaries  to  iufection;  and 
could  alone,  where  no  precautions  are  taken,  prevent  commu- 
nities from  being  extinguished."T  Typhus  fever  does  not  pos- 
sess this  characteristic;  it  may  and  frequently  does,  attack  the 
same  person  repeatedly,  and  it  is  obvious  that  possessing,  as  it 
unquestionably  does,  this  attribute,  if  you  invest  it  also  with 
the  power  of  producing  and  propagating  itself  by  a  specified 
contagion,  no  human  power  could  prevent  its  spreading  almost 
over  the  whole  human  family.  Every  person  in  health  would 
be  attacked,  as  often  as  he  canoe  within  the  infectious  distance 
of  any  one  labouring  under  the  disease.  Those  only  would 
escape  who  could  preserve  themselves  constantly  beyond  that 
distance,  or  were  labouring  under  some  malady  higher,  in  de- 
gree, than  the  prevailing  epidemic.  But,  as  the  disease  spread,  no 

*  Bancroft  says  the  fever  maj  make  ki  appearance  six  months  after  the  in- 
fection, and  Hay  garth  expresses  the  same  opinion.  We  cannot  help  applying 
a  remaric  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  to  the  opinions  of  B.  and  H.  on  this  subject.  He 
says,  ^^  If  an  author  is  persuaded  that  there  must  be  a  npeciflc  contagion  ai 
the  cause  of  every  fever  resembling  typhus,  he  will  undoubtedly  go  far  to  neek 
it.''  The  above  named  gentlemen  prove  the  troth  of  this  remark,  for  they, 
with  the  most  wonderful  acuteness  and  sacacitv,  pretend  to  have  detected  its 
operation  six  months  after  exposure  to  it.  Unlike  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  which 
rednces  every  ^biag  to  the  same  common  sise,  they  endow  contagion  with 
the  wonderful  property  bf  expanding  or  oontoctins;,  so  as  to  embrace  every 
case  which  may  occur  from  one  day  to  six  months  after  its  application. 
Does  thi?  diversity  in  the  time  of  producing  its  effects,  comport  witn  our  ideas 
of  something  specific  and  unchangeable  in  its  nature?  Do  the  known  conta- 
gions ever  operate  in  this  way? 

t  Maclean  oB  Epidemics,  vol.  1,  p.  lOQ, 
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person  in  health  could  continue  long  beyond  the  sphere  of 
infection;  and  those  who  had  been  protected  by  diseases  higher 
in  degree,  would,  upon  recovering,  become  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  contagion.  It  would  observe  ageQmetrical  progression, 
diverging,  as  it  were,  from  the  centre  to  every  point  of  the  cir> 
cumference  of  a  city,  a  camp,  an  hospital,  or  a  ship,  while  it  had 
subjects  to  operate  upon ;  i.  e.  while  a  single  individual  of  the 
community  remained  alive  it  would  never  cease.  Those  who 
recovered  would,  again  and  again,  be  seized ;  no  person  who 
remained  within  the  pale  of  society  could  escape.  The  malady 
would  be  communicated  to  the  most  distant  nations.  Infection 
would  proceed  in  a  continued  circle,  until  the  whole  human 
race  was  extinguished.''*  This  extract  is  a  highly  wrought, 
though  true,  account  of  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  adding 
to  the  powers  which  typhus  has  of  repeatedly  attacking  the 
same  person,  that  of  being  capable  of  generating  and  propa- 
gating itself  by  contagion.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  typhus 
fever  has  no  regular  and  pathognomonic  symptoms,  and  as  the 
period  at  which  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  manifested,  after 
infection,  varies,  according  to  contagionists,  from  one  day  to 
six  months,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  something 
specific  in  its  character,  and  uniform  in  its  operations;  and  as 
it  is  unlike  all  known  contagious  diseases,  in  being  capable  of 
affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  and  does  not  spread  until 
it  becomes  universal,  which  should  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
uniting  to  this  latter  trait  the  property  of  contagion,  we  think, 
therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  does  not  possess  the  char- 
acteristics of  contagious  disease. 

2d.  That  it  has  often  occurred  without  the  presence  of  con- 
tagion.  To  prove  this  second  proposition,  we  will  adduce  facts 
mentioned  by  contagionists  themselves.  It  is  presumed  that  as 
the  advocates  for  contagion  would  not  gratuitously  and  without 
good  reason  mention  facts  subversive  of  their  own  opinions, 
that,  therefore,  these  facts  ought  to  have  more  weight  than 
would  be  attached  to  them  under  other  circumstances;  as  a 
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man  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  insincerity  or  improper  bias  when 
be  gives  evidence  against  himself.    But  to  the  testimony. 

Trotter,  who  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  contagious  ori« 
^n  of  typhus,  mentions,  in  his  Medicina  Nautica,  many  instan- 
ces o(  it,  which  could  not  be  traced  to  contagion.  On  board 
the  Niger,  be  says,  ^  It  first  appeared  among  the  marines,  but 
latteriy  affected  the  seamen.  Its  origin  could  not  be  exactly 
traced.'^  In  the  Glory,  also,  ^  We  could  not  trace  it  distinctly 
to  its  80urce."T  ^No  imported  contagion  was  duly  authentica- 
ted^  as  the  cause  of  the  fever  which  broke  out  on  board  the 
Edgar,  while  at  sea.  Of  that  on  board  the  Pompey,  at  sea, 
*^No  satisfactory  account  could  be  obtained  of  its  origin.'^H 
Trotter  says,  Mr.  Johnson  remarks  in  relation  to  the  fever 
which  occurred  on  board  the  Saturn,  ^I  could  not  trace 
this  fever  to  any  infection  imported  by  any  of  the  people."§ 
In  the  Magnificent,  the  surgeon  says,  the  fever  spread  more 
than  he  bad  expected;  ^  but  still  I  cannot  trace  it  satisfactorily 
to  a  contagious  cause.*^  Trotter  says,  when  speaking  of  the 
typhus  on  board  the  Captain,  ^No  imported  contagion  has  been 
suspected  here.''**  Of  the  same  on  board  the  Uranie,  he  says, 
^It  does  not  appear  that  any  imported  contagion  has  been  6U8> 
pected  as  the  cause  of  this  feven'tt  Speaking  of  the  same 
vessel  again,  he  says,  ^  It  does  not  appear  that  any  in^rted 
contagion  could  be  suspected  here.'*  In  giving  the  result  ci 
his  experience  for  many  years,  he  says,  ^It  is  very  certain  that 
this  fever  is  generally  spread  by  contagion;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  it  frequently  arises  in  places  where  there  could  be  no 
suspicion  of  communicaiion  Toiih  infected  persons  or  dothing.'^'^ 
The  above  facts  are  taken  from  a  treatise  on  pathology  and  the- 
rapeutics, by  John  E.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  professor,  of  Trausylvanm 
University,  in  which  this  subject  is  discussed  with  the  most 
masterly  ability.  I  shall  mention  but  one  more  case  of  this 
kind,  to  be  found  in  Assalini's  work  on  the  Pbgue.    He  says, 

•  M€dieina  Nautica, tuI.  1,  p.  153.     t  Ibid,  p.  ISO.      i  Ibid,  voL  3,  p.  63. 
yibid,  p.  $4.  «  Ibid,  D.  M7.  %  Ibid,  p.  167. 

*•  Ibid,  p.  60.  ^t  Ibid,  p.  151.  tt  l^id,  vol.  l.,«5?. 
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thatindicyear8l?99  and  1800,**Anepi<l€iwc  disease  sprsad 
its  ravages  in  the  tiospitals  of  the  army  of  Italy»  and  carried  off 
daily  its  numerous  victims."  The  fever  spreading  rapidly,  and 
in«ch  alaim  being  created,  ^the  pnUic  authority  (says  be) 
Uiought  proper  to  consult  the  acho(4  of  medicine  of  Montpelier, 
which  hastened  to  cahn  their  inquietude,  and  reanimate  their 
drooping  spirits,  by  proving  that  this  fever,  falsely  regarded  as 
pestilential,  was  not  at  all  different  from  the  fever  of  hospitals, 
the  tjfffkuts  caroerum  of  Pringle^or  the  -fevers  of  camps  and  ar- 
Biies,  febris  castrensis.^'  ^  With  regard  to  this  disease,  the 
majority  attributed  it  to  rains  and  fogs.  A  citizen  of  the  en* 
viroRs  of  Antibes  assured  me,  that  if  this  disease  had  taken 
place  some  months  before,  it  would,  without  fail,  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  vessels  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  which  had 
put  ashore  at  Frejus  without  performing  quarantine."*  These 
foots  are  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  typhus  often  appears 
widMMit  the  least  reason  to  suspect  contagion  as  its  causef 

Physicians,  however,  aware  of  this  fact,  and  unwilling  to  sur- 
render dieir  long  cfaerMied  opinions,  are  driven  to  the  absurd 
alternative  of  supposing  that  typhus  may  have  a  double  origin, 
or,  in  otiier  words,  that  the  q;>ecific  contagion  of  typhus  may 
be  produced  by  other  causes  than  itself.  Thus,  Gregory  says, 
^tbere  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition,  that  what  origi- 
nated in  cold  may  be  afterwards  propagated  by  contagion."t 
Dr.  Adams,  in  his  work  on  morbid  poisons,  inculcates  the  same 
opinion,  Tothese>  and  all  similar  opinions,  we  will  apply  the 
language  of  Bancroft  when  alluding  to  that  of  Dr.  Adams  on 
Ibis  subject.  He  says,  ^  that  Dr.  Adams,  who  is  accustomed 
and  qualified  to  reason,  should  have  believed  any  thing  so  on- 
philosophical  and  moongruous^  would  have  been  incomprehen- 
iible  to  me,  if  so  many  others  had  not  discarded  common  sense 
on  the  subject  of  contagion.  To  represent  a  disease  which  is 
notwimuiy  amktgious^  and  propagated  by  contagion,  as  capable 
of  being  produced  by  other,  and  those  very  different,  means,  is 

•  AtsaHni  on  the  Plague,  p.  69, 90, 91. 

t  Gregory**  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  1,  p.  55. 
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to  moitipty  causeg  unnecessarily,  and  therefore  unjasiifiablj; 
and  it  moreover  destroys  the  natural  and  just  influence  of  causes 
upon  their  effects,  by  making  the  same  disease  result  fromveiy 
dissimilar  causes;  and,  a  little  farther  on,  he  observes,  th»t 
^were  it  possible  for  typhus  thus  frequently  and  easily  to  ori- 
ginate without  contagion,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  and 
multiply  itself  by  a  contagious  quality,  who  could  ever  hope  to 
escape  the  disease."* 

3d,  That  it  often  evinces  no  contagious  character  whatever^ 
Contagionists  themselves  affi>rd  evidence  to  this  effect.  Trott^, 
in  his  Medicina  Nautica,  mentions  many  instances  in  which  it 
was  not  contagious.  ^  A  fever  (says  he)  of  the  typhus  kind  ap- 
peared aqnong  the  gentlemen  of  the  Invincible,  in  Torbay,  which 
extended  to  a  number  of  cases.  Yet  it  is  singular,  that  it  did 
not  affect  any  of  the  seamen,  although  some  of  them  attended 
their  officers,  who  slept  in  the  gun  room,  and  where  communica- 
tion With  the  ship^s  coiipany  was  not  prevented."!  ^Tfae 
Niger  has  been  ten  weeks  at  sea;  at  leaving  port  feur  rebispes 
in  fever  happened  among  men  discharged  from  the  Warlar. 
Mr.  Burd  does  not  assign  any  cause  lor  these  returns;  no  in*- 
fection  ^read  from  them."t 

^  We  know  of  nothmg  (says  Trotter)  tiiat  can  propagate  tbis^ 
fever,  but  exhalations  from  the  body.  But.  a  patient  in  typhus 
was  sent  from  the  Venerable  to  the  hospital  ship,  with  a  felir 
about  him,  that  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  ever 
came  within  my  knowledge.  After  being  washed  and  shifted, 
it  still  continued,  and  was  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance. 
He  died  in  a  few  days;  yet  nobody  was  infected  from  him, 
either  in  has  own  shipper  our  hospital.'^ 

Speaking  of  the  Charon*  hospital  ship,  Trotter  says,  **  We 
had  in  that  hospital  many  malignant  cases  of  typhus,  and  some  , 
deaths,  yet  no  infection  was  ever  spread  there.'^^ 

In  1790,  a  number  of  troops  embarked  on  board  tlie  Gorgon 


•  Bancroft  on  reveR,'p.  340,  341. 
f  Tmtter's  Medicina  Naotica,*  vol.  l^p.  J 
II  Ibid.^p.  195.  ilbid,  p.179. 
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to  go  to  New  South.Wales.  While  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Porti* 
mouth,  typhus  fever  prevailed  among  the  soldiers,  apd  several 
died.  ^  The  troops  lived  on  the  lower  deck,  and  when  the  ports 
were  shut  at  night,  the  exhalations  from  below  naturally  as- 
cended through  the  gratings  among  the  sailors ;  not  one  of  them 
had  the  slightest  sign  of  infection.'^  The  above  facts  are  also 
derived  from  Cooke's  work  on  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

In  the  instance  already  cited  from  Assalini,  of  the  fever 
which  attacked  the  army  of  Italy,  in  the  Ligurian  republic,  it 
is  stated  in  a  report  made  to  the  society  of  the  school  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris,  that  **it  was  of  the  nature  of  jail  fever,  and  was 
not  at  all  contagious.'^t 

Wilson,  in  a  note  to  page  156  of  his  chapter  on  continued 
fevers,  says,  "It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  we  sometimes  meet 
with  mali^ant  jfevers,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  conta- 
gious." •*  Sometimes,  (says  he,)  Dr.  Lind  observes,  one  man  may 
be  seized  with  the  petechial  or  with  ytllow  fever,  while  the  rest 
continue  unafiected."  Dr.  Lind  gives  several  instances  in  sup- 
port of  this  observation. 

These  facts  prove  that  typhus  fever  is  not,  at  least,  always 
contagious,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  a  strictly 
contagious  disease,  that  it  should  at  one  time  possess  this  chai^ 
acteristic,  and  at  another  be  destitute  of  it  Known  contagious 
diseases  are  always  and  invariably  the  same;  they  are  conta- 
gious under  all  circumstances;  but  typhus  fever  has  been  shown 
not  to  be  so;. and,  to  use  the  language  of  Bancroft, "as  the 
same  disease,  in  suitable  circumstances,  is  always^  or  never ^  con- 
tagious, we  may  safely  rely'*  on  the  numerous  facts  adduced, 
to  disprove  the  assertion,  that  contagion  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  typhus.  •    % 

The  advocates,  however,  for  the  contagious  nature  of  typhus, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inference  legitimately  deducible  from  the 
above  facts,  and  others  which  exist,  are  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  question  of  its  contagious  character  to 
very  narrow  limits.     They  admit  that  it  does  not  evince  this 

•  Trotter's  Medicina  Naotica,  p.  ftlO.  t  AMalini  ota  the  Ptagvie. 
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quality  in  sitoatioos  where  there  is  a  firee  circalation  of  pore  at- 
mosphere;* but  contend  that  it  posseases  it  in  the  impair  at- 
mosphere  of  close^  filthy,  and  unventilated  apartments.  The 
fact  of  ituittacking  many  persons  in  succession  under  such  cir- 
cnmstanA,  has  been  assumed  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  belief 
in  its  contagious  character;  butAis  sardy  only  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  some  general  cause  acting  on  all  in  those  circumstan- 
ces,  and  not  that  the  disease  is  communicated  from  one  to  the 
other'  by  means  of  a  specific  contagion.  That  general  cause 
is  unquestionably  the  impure  atmosphere  itself;  for,  if  an  indi- 
▼idual  labouring  under  typhus  is  renioved  out  of  the  foul  air,  he 
does  not  propagate  the  disease;  but  the  impure  atmosphere  will 
continue  to  produce  it  in  most  of  those  subjected  to  its  influence. 
The  circumstances,  then,  under  which  alone  ooatagionists  say 
that  typhus  is  infectious,  being  of  themselves  capable  of  produ- 
cing it,  or  exciting  it,  are  in  th^m  already  predisposed ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  and  unphilosophical  to  assign  that  as  a  cause  of  the 
fever,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  operative  during  the 
presence  of  causes  which,  without  this,  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing it  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  contagionists  can  sus- 
tain themselves  on  this  ground.  Under  the  next  head  of  this 
essay  we  will  speak  more  particularly  of  the  cause  of  this  im- 
pure atmosphere,  which  we  consider  as  alone  capable  of  produ- 
cing this  fever. 

Wc  have  now  finished  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  We  trust  that  we  have  established  to  the  satisfac-  • 
tion  of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  the.  three  positions  for  which 
we  have  contended.  1st,  that  typhus  fever  has  not  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  contagious  disease;  9d,  that  it  has  oAen  occurred- 
without  the  presence  of  contagion;  and  3d,  that  it  often  evin? 
ces  no  contagioi^s  character  whatever.  If  we  have  even  proved 
the  last  of  our  positions,  then  Bancroft  and  his  disciples  at  least 
ought  to  admit  the  justice  of  our  conclusion  that  it  is  never 

^It  wa«  from  a  knowledge  and  coimction  of  this  fact,  that  infirmaries  and 
hornet  of  recovery  were  established  in  Enj^land.  These  uutitationfl  for  the 
reception  of  the  wretched  paupers  of  that  country,  were  ihc  resalt  of  the 
philanthro|)io  labours  of  Ferriar,  PeroiVal,  and  others;  and  wiU  oonstttote  a 
lasting  moBoaMiU  to  ^eir  memory  and  iT^patation,  . 
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contagious^  ^  ^  <n^  the  saoie  train  of  argunsents  against  tbe 
contagious  nature  of  yellow  fever,  and  comes  to  tbe  same  ^oo» 
elusion  in  regard  to  it,  from  the  facts  he  had  collected  upoD 
that  subject 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  apparently  strong  factMn  record 
in  proof  of  its  infectious  nature,  but  we  believe  they  canncA 
stand  the  test  of  rigid  scrutiny.  The  fevers  which  occurred 
at  the  black  assize,  at  Oxford,  in  1577,  and  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
1750,  are  always  held  up  as  evidences  of  its  contagious  chaise* 
ter;  but  no  one  can  read  the  rennarlcB  of  Bancroft  upon  them^ 
without  being  convinced  of  their  utter  want  of  claim  to  be  coo^ 
sidered  in  this  light.  To  notice  all  the  instances  of  tliis  kind 
to  be  found  in  books,  would  swell  this  essay  far  beyond  reasona* 
ble  limits,  and  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it. 

We  will  now,  in  the  last  place,  examine  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  that  typhus  fever  possesses  the  property  of  contagion^ 
and  who  consider  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  continued  and  re- 
mittent  fever,  and  of  course  as  arising  from  the  same  causes* 

We  are  among  those  who  entertain  this  opinion ;  and  from  a 
close  and  impartial  examination  of  all  tbe  fects  and  arguments 
bearing  on  the  question,  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  correctness* 
In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  clear  as  possible,  we  will  in 
the  firBt  place  endeavour  to  show  ^diat  typhus  fever  arises  in 
situations  in  which  miasmata  abound.^'  3d.  ^That  the  symp- 
toms, of  typhus  are  those  of  autumnal  or  miasmatic  fevers.'^ 
3d.  ^That  typhus  fever  appears  in  company  with  miasmatic 
diseases,  and  that  they  are  mutually  convertible  into  one  ana> 
then''*  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
diflferent  heads  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  just  and 
proper  to  remark,  that  we  shall  stand  indebted  to  Dr.  Cooke's 
admirable  essay  on  the  causes  of  typhus,  contained  in  the, first 
voiume  of  his  work  on  pathology  and  therapeutics,  for  most  of 
the  farts  to  be  mentioned  on  this  subject.  The  author  of  the 
above  mentioned  work  has  so  completely  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy,  and  so  perfectly  exhausted  the  subject^ 

*CookeH  Patholo^  and  Therapentka,  vol.  I,  p.  450. 
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that  but  UtUe  else  is  left  Sor  others  to  do,  than  merely  to  draw 
upoD  the  licb  storehoaSe  of  fiicta,  coHected  by  his  uaceasiDg 
and  indeCstigable  iiid«stiy. 

I  St  Typhus  fever  arises  in  situatioDs  where  auasinata  ^Kiiiod. 
Currie  meotions,  ^  that  the  ooiporation  ct  livecpool,  beiog 
about  to  apply  to  parUaiaeiit  for  powers  to  inprote  the  streets 
and  police  of  the  town,  requested  tim  physieiaiis  of  the  lofinnary 
and  Dispensary  to  suggest  to  then  sach  alteratkHis  as  might 
oaatribute  to  Uie  health  and  CMifert  of  the  iohabihuits.*  The 
physiciam  took  this  request  nio  serioas  coostderatioii,  and  pre- 
sented a  report  of  coasideraUe  eiteot,  indudiog  a  view  of  the 
tausee  of  the  ancomwNi  sickness  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  of  thememuintftquMeiipprevmtikfwurrtmse^an 
the  frequency  of  cootagioa  in  liie  habitatioBB  of  the  poor/' 
The  physicians  consulted,  and  poioted  out  the  necessity  of  en- 
forciBg  cleanliness  in  the  streets,  to  which  end  an  in^roye- 
aseol  of  the  paveaKnt  was  represented  to  be  essential;  and 
they  particularly  advised  a  iQeneral  retriew  of  the  cosomon 
sewers,  and  an  impnMreflMnt  of  ftieir  stractiiro,  on  the  prioci- 
|des  of  the  repoKon  this  perticoiar  sajsject,  addressed  by  them 
to  the  m^or  and  raagbteates^  in  178ft.  They  iwrther  advised, 
thai  efiBCtual  pnmsionshonid  be  made  fer  dnuning  the  grounds 
within  the  liberties,  and  particulsuiy  to  the  north  of  the  town. 
^Repeated  remonstrances  (tfie  words  of  the  report)  have  been 
made  fior  the  last  twenty  years,  on  the  collections  of  standing 
water,  including  filth  of  every  kind^  which  are  sufiered  to  ro- 
mmn  in  the  district  which  extends  along  the  terannation  of  the 
stieets^  from  St.  Paul's  square  to  Bjrron  street,  and  to  which 
the  low  levers,  which  in  the  autumnal  months  especially  infect 
these  streets,  are  piincipaHy  to  be  imputed."t  In  this  instance, 
the  physicians,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
^  low  fevers"  which  had  prevailed  so  widely  during  Ae  two  pre- 
ceding years,  reoomnend  the  reoMnral  of  those  circumstances, 
which  are  every  where  fntitAil  in  the  production  of  miasmatic 
exhalations* 

*  Ctutie's  Med.  JElepotts^  p.  OM,  flbid,  p.  347. 
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At  page  3S,  Carrie  meDtiom  anoflier  hctj  clearly  erincing 
the  miattiiatic  origin  of  typhus  feyer.  He  says — ^I'he  30tb 
reginient,  as  is  osual  with  trcM^  in  Liverpool,  was  biHeted  in 
the  town,  hot  paraded  and  moonled  gaard  in  the  fort,  situated 
north  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  general  guard 
room  had  been  nsed,  previous  to  ibe  arrival  of  the  30th,  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  deserters:  it  was  extremely  close  and 
dirty,  and  under  it  was  a  cellar,  which  in  the  winter  had  been 
full  of  water.  This  water  was  now  half  evaporated,  and  from 
the  surface  issued  oflensive  exhalations.''  In  a  dark,  narrow,  and 
unventilated  cell  of  the  guard  room,  it  was  usual  to  confine  such 
men  as  were  sent  to  the  guard  for  misbehaviour;  and  about  the 
20tb  of  May,  1 792,  several  men  bad  been  shut  up  in  this  place 
ca  account  of  drunkenness,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  twenty- 
four  hours,  under. the  debility  that  succeeds  intoxication.  The 
typhus  or  jail  fever  made  its  appearance  in  two  of  these  men 
about  tbe  first  of  June,  and  dpread  with  great  rapidity.*  All  the 
precautions  used,  by  cleansing  and  ventilating  the  guard  room, 
were  ifieflectual  in  preventing  the  progress  of  tbe  fever.  The 
weather  was  at  this  time. wet,  and  extremely  cold  for  the  season: 
tile  men  on  guard  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  the  open 
^air;  and,  from  passing  the  night  in  the  infected  guard  room, 
several  of  the  privates  of  the  successive  reliefe  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  fell  ill  on  the  lOdi,  11  tb,  and  12th  of  the  month.*^ 
We  here  find  that  all  attempts  at  arresting  the  fever  by  washing 
and  ventilation,  were  in  vain;  and  why?  because  the  source  of 
the  fever  obviously  was  the  ^  offensive  exhalations''  from  the 
cellar  under  the  guard  room;  and  it  was  not  until  the  guard 
room  was  shut  up,  and  the  soldiers  removed  to  ^a  temporary 
shed  erected  in  its  stead,"  that  the  fever  ceased. 

Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  in  England,  in  his  address  to  the 
police  on  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  fevers,  remarks^ 
^that  during  the  late  epidemic,  it  was  observed  that  the  fever 
(i.  e.  typhus)  prevailed  most  in  streets  which  were  not  drained, 
or  in  which  dune^hills  were  suffered  to  accumulate,  or  where 

*C«ine«ft  Med.  Reports,  p.  25. 
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Hke  blood  and  gailmge  from  dau^ter  hoases  were  allowed  to 
at^nate*^'  These  fiicts^  and  many  others  of  a  similar  import 
^riiich  we  ought  mentioo,  uoquestionabijr  prove  that  typhus 
fever  arises  on  land,  in  situations  where  miasmata  mast  abound. 
It  has  also  frequently  appeared  in  ships  at  sea;  and  after  a 
fell  and  rigid  examination  of  many  instances  of  the  land  to  be 
met  with  in  books,  we  think  we  can  venture  to  assert  that  in 
every  instance,  where  the  drcamstances  attending  its  origin 
and  progress  in  such  situations  are  detailed,  they  will  be  found 
abmiidantly  sufficient  to  produce  fever,  without  bringing  in  con- 
tagion to  account  for  it.  One  of  two  things  will  be  generally 
feund  to  exist ;  either  that  the  state  of  the  vessel  as  regards 
ffltii,  &c.  is  such  as  would  probably  of  itself  give  rise  to  febri- 
fic  exhalation;  or,  that  the  crew  has  been  exposed  to  miasma- 
fa  on  land,  and  being  thus  prediqposed  to  fever,  the  exposure  to 
bad  weather,  the  inclemencies  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  the  fatigue 
incident  to  such  utuations,  act  as  exciting  causes,  and  fever  is 

(be  result. 
2d.  That  the  symptoms  of  typhus  are  those  of  autumnal  or 

miasmatic  fevers.  Under  this  head  we  shall  say  but  little, 
because  we  believe  that  oo  one  will  quet^tion  its  truth,  who  ex- 
MUnesinto  it  with  any  degree  of  attention.  Dr.  Armstrong, 
in  speaking  of  the  identity  of  the  remittent  and  typhus  fevers, 
nemarlu,  that  the  remittent  and  typhus  fever  from  malaria  or 
nunh  ^ffhimmif  ^has  a  combination  of  symptoms  exactly  similar 
to  those  which  occur  in  continued  typhus  fever,  and  which,  as 
acomUnatiany  occur  in  no  two  other  affections  whatever."* 
They  both  commence  with  a  stage  of  oppression  or  weakened 
action  of  the  heart;  in  both  this  first  stage  occasionally  con- 
tinues unchanged,  and  constitutes  then  the  congestive  fever; 
but  in  both  the  heart  generally  reacts  from  this  first  stage  of 
oppression, and  produces  the  open  f(»in  of  fever,  the  succeeding 
symptMis  in  each  being  dependent  on  the  degree  of  this  reac- 
tion^ and  the  prevkms  stf('te  of  the  diflerent  organs  of  the  body. 
The  general  symptbmB  in  both  are,  therefore,  alike,  and  if 

I 

*  MedicooChimrgical  Reriew,  September  No.,  laK,  p.  39^- 
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we  descend  to  an  examination  of  particular  symptoms,  we  sball 
find  none  which  exclusively  belong  to  typhus.  Petechias,  which 
are  so  cofhmon  in  typhus,  as  to  have  given  it  a  name,  occur  also 
in  other  fevers.  Rush  mentions  their  frequent  appearance  in 
the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  and  almost  every  practitioner  of  any 
experience  has  often  met  with  them  in  the  autumnal  fever  of 
this  country. 

Yellowness  of  the  skin  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  miasmatic 
fevers.  It  also  often  occurs  in  typhus  fever,  Mr.  Caruthers^ 
surgeon  of  the  Malta,  in  his  account  of  the  typhus  which  had 
appeared  in  that  vessel,  says,  that  ^  many  of  the  sick  had  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  insomuch  that  he  suspected  that  the  yellow 
fever  had  been  introduced  by  communication  with  a  sickly  ship 
from  the  West  Indies."*  In  reference  to  the  above  statement^ 
Trotter  remarks  that  ^  Icterus  is  not  an  uufrequent  symptom 
in  typhus;  it  was  particularly  remarked  among  our  seamen  in 
the  warm  summer  of  1794 ;"t  and  in  voL  1,  p.  259,  he  says, "I 
have  often  seen  the  eyes  and  skin,  with  the  urine,  as  deeply 
tinged  with  bile  in  typhus,  as  I  have  remarked  them  in  the  yel- 
low fever  of  the  West  Indies." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  and 
last  division  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  is  ^^  That  typhus 
fever  appears  in  company  with  miasmatic  diseases,  and  that 
they  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other."  To  prove  thig 
we  shall  resort  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  disease  in  all  its  different  forms. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  dysentery  is  but  a 
form  of  our  autumnal  bilious  fever,  and,  of  course,  that  it 
originates  from  the  same  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is, 
what  the  unerring  sagacity  of  Sydenham  long  since  pronounced 
it,  a  ^'febris  introversa."  Typhus  fever,  then,  often  appears  in 
company  with  this  disease.  Pringle,  in  his  account  of  the 
diseases  of  the  army  when  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1743,  says, 
"The  state  of  those  at  Feckenheim  has  been  already  mentiot^ 
ed:  there  the  hospital  fever  and  dvser.tei^'  grew  daily  worse."}: 

••  Trotter's  Mcnlicina  Nautica,  vol.  3,  p.  216.  +  ibid,  p.«18. 

t  Pringle  on  Army  diseaaes,  p.  2$^ 
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Trotter  says,  the  ship  Reasonable  arrived  at  Spithead  in  Jan- 
uary. 1794,  and  **  landed  upwards  of  a  hundred  very  ill  of  typhus 
and  dysentery."  "  A  considerable  n.uinber  of  cases  of  flux  and 
(typhus)  fever,  were  received  from  the  Gibraltar.'** 

At  page  192,  of  vol.  l,of  hisMedicina  Nautica,  Trotter  says, 
** There  were  a  larger  number  of  bad  cases  of  typhus,  ague, 
and  dysentery,  than  usually  come  to  a  naval  hospital  at  one 
time.  From  the  same  transport,  and  in  the  same  regiment, 
were  brought  people  ill  of  the  three  diseases  just  mentioned;" 
and  in  vol.  2,  p.  14,  he  says,  on  board  the  Powerful,  "a  dysentery 
was  associated  with  the  fever." 

It  also  appears  in  company  with  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  which  are  confessed  by  all  to  be  produced  by  miasmatic 
exhalation,  and  is  often  converted  into  them,  and  vice  versa* 

There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  in  proof  of  this.  Trot- 
ter says,  ^I  have  seen  a  family  where  the  father  was  labouring 
under  an  obstinate  tertian,  while  the  mother  and  some  of  the 
children  were  ill  in  bed  with  typhus."  **Nay,  I  have  constantly 
remarked  in  those  ships  where  contagion  prevailed,  that  many 
cases  of  regular  intennittents  and  remittents  occasionally  ap- 
peared. When  they  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  continued  type,  and  the  latter  becoming  milder  in  its  attack, 
I  consider  it  as  an  infallible  sign  that  the  power  of  the  infectioD 
was  on  the  decline,  and  would  be  speedily  subdued."t 

**The  attacks  of  fever,"  says  Trotter,  *^ since  leaving  Coric, 
had  been  more  numerous  than  on  the  preceding  week.  Thej 
were  both  of  the  continued  and  intermitting  types."J . 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  the  infection  seemed  to  be 
on  the  decline;  which  appeared  from  the  attacks  being  less 
severe;  some  cases  of  the  remittent  and-intermitteut  type  were 
now  observed.]] 

^The  sick  list  consisted  of  seventeen  venereal  patients,  and 
seven  in  fever,  some  of  them  regular  tertians.  Some  were 
f very  morning  discharged  to  duty,  and  others  added  'in  the 


•  Trott«r'a  Med.  Nautica,  vol.  1,  p.  58.  t  Ibid,  p.  185, 

tlbi4,p.311.  I  Ibid,  p.  187. 
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coone  of  the  day,  in  both  tbe  continiied  and  iDtennittnd 

^  Those  cases  (of  typhus)  which  have  occnired  latterljt  have 
been  slight,  with  a  general  inteimittent  tendency.'^ 

<^The  Royal  George  did  not  seem  to  soflfer  much  finom  the 
infection.''    ^They  assumed  a  bilioiu  remittent  fonn.'t 

Trotter  says,  *^  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  those  circumstaneesy 
which  occarionally  convert  an  intermittent  or  remittent  fever 
into  a  continued  type,  (or  tjrphas,)  and  vice  veneu  There  must, 
however,  be  something  in  their  disposition  very  moch  alike;  for, 
wherever  we  find  the  typhus  afl^ting  a  nnmber  of  people  at  a 
time,  we  also  find  cases  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent 
ferm.1 

Ferriar  mentions  one  instance  of  the  conversion  of  typhus 
into  intermittent  fever*  ^  In  one  ease,"  says  he,  ^  where  a  ty- 
phus was  unusually  protracted,  after  several  hazardoas  deter* 
minations  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  fever  assumed  the 
form  of  an  intermittent  § 

Trotter,  in  speaking  of  the  typhus  on  board  tbe  Valiant,  saySf 
^the  cases  were  becoming  milder;  in  some  it  put  on  the  inteiw 
mittent  form,  which  showed  that  it  was  now  on  the  decline»"T 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  a  short  essay  on  the  origin,  nature,  and 
prevention  of  typhus  fever,  published  in  1832,  made  a  puUic 
recantation  of  tbe  opinion  he  bad  long  entertmned  relative  to 
the  contagion  of  typhus,  and  adopted  that  of  its  miasmatic  ori* 
gin,  and  its  identity  with  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
The  following  account  of  tbe  reasons  of  his  change  of  opinion, 
is  taken  from  the  Medico-Cbirurgical  Review,  September  annh 
her,  18Sd.  ^Pr.  Armstrong  states,  (says  the  Review,)  that  in 
1819heattendeda  patient  labouring  under  an  intermittent  fe- 
ver, which  in  its  progress,  put  on  a  remittent  character,  and 
ultimately  a  continued  form  and  typhoid  type,  accompanied  by 
very  malignant  symptoms*  This  case  made  a  deep  impression 
on  bis  mind,  and  inclined  him  to  ask,  whether  intermittent,  r&» 

•  Trottef»i  Med*  Naut  vol.  1,  p.  188.  t  Ibid,  p.  W.         t  Ibid,  p.  8S. 

yfbid,  p.  31J.  '*^  »Fwi»r'sMsiLyikoriss,p-*«8.  '*^ 

t  Trotler'B  Med.  Naut.,  ?ol.  1,  p.  S^ 
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mitteotf  and  typluis  fevers,  might  oot  posubly  bo  moiificatioiiB  of 
one  and  the  same  dwease.  Up  to  tfus  period  Dn  A.  bad  firndy 
believed  that  baman  conta|^n  was  the  sole  cause  of  genuine  ty- 
phus fever;  but  a  doubt  having  been  excited,  he  detemuned, 
if  possible,  to  divest  bis  mind  of  all  fonner  bias,  and  investigate 
the  subject  ab  origine.  In  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding 
years,  a  very  great  number  of  typbua  cases  have  feUen  under 
his  notice,  and  the  resalt  of  his  observations  is  a  decided  cod- 
viction,"  ^  that  what  the  Italians  vaguely  call  fnalariof  and  the 
English,  as  vaguely,  i»iirf&  ejhaiumy  k  the  primary  tK>urca  of 
typhiM  fever."  In  the  next  page  the  Review  continues  the  sub* 
ject,  and  says,  ^In  tracing  back  many  of  the  cases.  Dr.  A.  found 
that  tiiey  had  commenced  as  iniermittents;  he  has  seen  the  re^- 
mittent  run  into  the  continued  typhus,  and  the  continued  ty- 
phus become  remittent  or  Intermittent*'^ 

What  stronger  testimony  can  any  one  require  to  prove  the 
identity  of  any  two  diseases,  than  the  feet  of  their  frequent 
conversion  into  each  other?  We  have  cited  abundance  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  tiiis  frequently  takes  place  in  typhus  and 
acknowledged  miasmatic  diseases,  and  it  is  a  feet,  too,  which 
cannot  be  evaded,  unless  by  those  who  are  absurd  enough  to 
contend,  that  a  disease  which  they  say  is  one  iuigemmM  and 
specific  in  its  character,  can  change  to  one  entirely  diftrent  in 
its  nature  and  origin*  If  there  be  any  »uch  persons,  we  will 
only  ask  them,  if  smallpox  was  ever  known  to  change  into  aieft- 
sles,  or  vtee  verso,  or  cowpox  into  chickenpoxt 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion  for  a  long  time,  that  typhus 
fever  is  a  disease  exclusively  of  the  winter  season,  and  hence 
the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  arise  from  marsh  effluvium,  be- 
cause the  latter  requires  for  its  production,  the  cooperation  of 
heat  with  nxMsture.    We  however,  deny  the  fact  of  its  being  a 

*  ThiB  repudiation  of  a  long  cheriahed  and  favorite  opinion  is  highly  ho- 
norable to  Ur.  Armstrong ;  it  shows  a  mind  tmly  independent  and  derolBd 
to  truth,  and  clearlv  proves  that  he  will  not  cling  to  an  error,  when  convin- 
ced of  its  being  eucn,  merely  for  sake  of  consistency  of  opinion.  Oh !  a  sio 
omnes.  it,  moreover,  speaks  volnmes  against  the  oontagious  nature  of  ty- 
l^nsL  Dr.  Armstrong  never  would  have  left  the  rai^s  where  he  had  long 
fought  as  the  most  distingoished  duunpion,  without  the  most  ftrong 
iistible  rewou  lor  lui  conternon. 
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disease  only  of  the  winter  season,  and  a  reference  to  the  differ- 
ent works  on  the  subject  will  support  us  In  the  denial.  Currie 
and  Trotter  mention  manj  instances  of  its  appearance  and 
most  extensive  prevalence  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer 
and  autumn,  and  Armstrong  says  he  has  known  it  to  prevail 
during  the  greatest  beats  of  summer.  'Tis  true,  that  it  prevails 
almost  every  winter,  more  or  less,  among  the  poor  population 
of  almost  all  the  large  cities  both  in  England  and  this  coun- 
try; but,  upon'enquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  those  attacked 
have  most  generally  been  exposed  to  the  sources  of  miasmatic 
exhalation  during  the  preceding  summer  or  autumn,  and  hav- 
ing thus  acquired  a  predisposition  to  disease,  the  complicated 
and  depressing  miseries  of  poverty  and  want  act  as  powerful  ex- 
citing causes,  and  fever  is  produced. 

We  have  now  finished  the  subject  of  these  pages;  we  cannot, 
however,  say  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We  are  concious  that 
much  has  been  left  unsaid,  the  ordinary  limits  of  an  essay  not 
admitting  of  any  thing  like  a  wide  range  of  discussion.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  cull  from  the  various  works  on  the  subject, 
the  most  striking  and  prominent  facts  bearing  on  the  different 
subjects  embraced  in  this  essay.  A  considerable  portion  of  it 
has  been  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  difierent  assumed 
causes  of  typhus,  because  we  consider  the  possession  of  cor- 
rect notions  on  this  subject  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
Whether  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  are  corrector  not, 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  others. 
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Art.  IL — TTiaughts  on  Generation^  By  Charles  Caldwell  M.  D. 

This  memoir  will  bear  oo  very  remote  relation  to  chapter 
XII  of  Dr.  Bostock's  «  System  of  Physiology,"  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  sabject  of  Generation.  Although  it  will  not  be  a  real 
review  of  that  chapter,  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  in  such 
a  light,  in  as  much  as  it  will  derive  from  it  one  or  two  of  ite 
topics  of  discussion,  and  cmtain  a  few  strictures  on  certain  views 
which  its  presents. 

Generation  pertains  to  living  organized  noatter  alone;  ber 
cause  that  alone  dies  and  requires  to  be  replaced  in  constant 
succession.    It  belongs  exclusively,  therefore,  to  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.    Minerals  do  not  generate,  because  they 
do  not  die.  If,  to  these  remarks,  tbej^e  exist  any  exception,  real  or 
seeming,  it  presents  itself  in  what  is  denominated  sporUaneoiu  gen- 
eration, to  which  I  shall  briefly  advert,  in  the  close  of  this  aiticle. 
Generation  may  be  defined  that  process,  by  which,  out  of 
some  portion  of  one  living  being,  is  formed  another  of  the  same 
species.     As  relates  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  difierent 
parts  or  stages  of  this  process  are  designated  by  difierent  terms. 
These  are,  in  particular,  impregnation  and  conception,  gesta- 
tion and  parturition.  The  two  former  constitute  the  commence- 
ment or  first  act  of  the  process,  one  on  the  part  of  the  male, 
the  other  of  the  female;  and  of  them  it  is  my  purpose  more  es- 
pecially to  treat.    The  others,  if  spoken  of  at  all,  will  be  in- 
troduced only  incidentally,  and  by  way  of  illustration.     It  is 
with  the  same  view,  that,  although  my  remarks  will  be  intended 
exclusively  to  throw  light  on  the  economy  of  the  higher  orders 
of  living  matter,  I  shall  refer  occasionally  to  generation  in  some 
of  the  lowest.    For  ahhough  analogy  must  not  be  relied  on, 
as  positive  proof,  it  strengthens  probability,  and  is  the  source 
of  illustration.    He  who  has  not  attempted  to  draw  in  to  his 
aid,  all  collateral  and  tributary  lights,  and  to  enrich  himself  with 
facts  from  every  department  of  living  matter,  has  no  just  title 
|o  the  name  of  a  physiologist.     His  views,  like  the  field  he  has 


tnnrened^  9Jte  nairow  and  partiaL  Thej  are  ttmited  to  iodt- 
YidualitiesaDd  points.  To  know  mankind  thOioiigtily,it  is  re- 
quinte  to  trayd  and  mingle  with  the  people  of  diflfeient  cooo- 
tries.  In  like  manner,  to  beoome  estensiTely  Tened  in  physi- 
ologj,  it  is  essential  to  pam  bejoiid  tlie  sphere  of  the  osore  per- 
fifict  ^fciMi^U,  and  stody  the  economy  of  Ae  lea  perfect.  So 
idiacMMis  is  the  notion,  aUfaoagh  it  has  nmiiy  advocates,  that 
IheAinctioai  of  die  lower  have  no  fitnea  to  shed  light  on  thoae 
af  Ae  hi^ier  kinds  <»f  o^aniied  beings.  As  well  might  tt  be 
contended  that  aknowledge<rf  the  alphabet  is  not  necessary  to 
flie  art  of  reading;  or  that,  in  any  case,  an  acqaaiDtance  with 
die  elements  of  abranch  of  science^  as  simples^  is  not  essential 
to  a  knowledge  of  that  science,  in  its  moie  complex  character. 
It  is  only  in  the  lower  orders  of  living  matter  that  the  elements 
or  component  parts  of  phywokgy  aie  firaod  in  a  separate  and 
ample  conditioQ.  It  is  fliere  that  we  most  look  for  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  scienoe. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  thi^in  the  class  of  animals  of  which 
it  is  mjr  parpose  to  treat,  generation  is  connected  with  a  dii^ 
ference  of  sex*  Nor  shall  I  specify  the  points  in  which  thet 
difference  consists.  With  all  ttiese  details,  fte  reader  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  already  acqaaiated,  in  a  degree  sofficient  to  ren- 
der my  observations  and  reasonings  intelligible  to  him.  Some 
of  the  sexual  diflferences,  however,  mast  be  occasionally  brou^it 
into  view. 

As  relates  to  certain  terms,  by  wUch  generation  is  nsaally 
characterized,  I  deem  it  not  altogether  nnimportant  to  express 
my  opinion,  because  1  consider  them  productive  of  mischief. 
Scarcely  a  writer  treats  of  generation,  who  does  not  preface 
his  disquisition,  by  a  few  very  grave  remarks  about  it?  "mys- 
teries,*' a  word  which  is  paralysing  to  rational  inquiry.  If  the 
process  be,  as  it  is  pronounced,  positively  mysterwus^  lite  less 
time  we  devote  to  the  investigation  of  it  the  better;  for  it  is 
time  tiirown  away.  Mjsterins  are  transcendental;  above  the 
reach  of  human  powers;  have  qo  affinity  to  observation  or  rea- 
son; and  should  be,  therefore,  let  alone,  except  so  far  as  thej 
may  be  acted  on  by  ybtlA,  a  term  which  has  no  place  in  the 
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nomenclature  of  pbjsiology.  A  sdenHJic  foith  belongs  only  to 
the  indolent,  the  feeble,  or  the  irresolute*  Bold  and  enlight- 
ened inquirers  reject  it  Hence  those  writers  and  teachers, 
who  are  most  profuse,  in  words,  about  the  ^mysteries''  and  the 
^arcana^  of  nature,  rarely  do  much,  in  fact,  to  unmysterise  the  one 
(if  I  may  be  permitted  to  compound  a  word  for  the  occasioi^ 
or  to  draw  the  other  from  concealment  to  light.  The  very 
ad<^tion  and  free  use  of  such  terms  would  seem  intended  as 
an  apolo^  for  careless  effort,  and  superficial  research.  To 
represent  a  function  or  an  object  as  inscrutable,  is  to  weaken  if 
not  destroy,  in  the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer,  and  in  the 
hearer  as  well  as  the  speaker,  all  liberal  ambition  and  efficient 
endeavours  to  scrutiniae  it 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  even  the  worst.  This 
mysterising  practice  betrays  the  unthinking  into  a  fundamental 
error,  which  leads  to  many  others.  It  induces  them  to  believe 
that  generation  is  a  process  so  completely  insulated  in  its  na- 
ture, as  to  be  performed  on  principles  totally  difierent  from 
'those  of  every  other  function  of  living  matter.  It  persuades  them 
that  it  is,  in  all  respects,  so  perfectly  suigeneris^  that,  in  attempts 
to  elucidate  it,  no  aid  is  derived  from  the  most  inttmate  know- 
ledge of  other  processes,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  This, 
1  repeat,  is  not  only  itself  a  mistake,  but  is  a  prolific  source  of 
many  others.  It  renders  most  of  what  have  been  denominated 
the  ^Theories  of  generation,"  an  entire  tissue  of  mistakes; 
some  of  them  as  gross  and  extraordinary  as  imagination  can 
conceive. 

It  is  not  true  that  generation  is  a  mystery;  or  if  it  be,  so  are 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economies  in  all  their  details.  So  is 
respiration,  digestion,  nutrition,  growth,  secretion,  sensation, 
muscular  motion,  and  every  other  function  of  organized  matter. 
We  know  as  much  of  generation  as  we  do  of  them.  It  is  not 
more  extraordinary  that  a  portion  of  one  living  being  should, 
by  a  specific  kind  of  action,  be  converted  into  another,  than  that 
a|>iece  of  dead  matter  should,  by  peculiar  and  appropriate 
action,  be  converted  into  living.  It  is  not  more  wonderful  that, 
by  the  process  of  generation,  a  beautiful  woman  should  become 
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the  mother  of  a  beautiful  child,  than  that  by  means  of  digQ»- 
tioD,  assimilation  and  nutrition,  an  unsightly  mass  of  pork,  heei^ 
cabbage  and  potatoes  should  be  converted  into  that  same  beau- 
tiful woman.     It  is  not  less  extraordinary  that,  after  the  birth 
of  her  child,  she  should  still  continue  to  contribute  to  thct  sup- 
port and  growth  of  all  its  organs,  however  discrepant  from  each 
other  in  character  and  form,  by  the  simple  secretion  of  one  set 
of  glands,  than  that  she  should,  by  another  set,  have  secreted 
originally  its  foBtal  nidinnents*    Nor  is  there  any  thing  more 
"myj/erious"  in  the  results  of  the  generative  process,  than  in 
the  maintenance  of  flowers  and  fragrance,  by  earth,  water,  and 
air,  or  the  conversion,  by  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes, 
of  marble  into  the  terebellum  marmoreum,  or  of  common  stone 
into  the  terebellum  saxosum.     Digestion,  then,  I  repeat,  is  as 
much  a  mystery,  as  generation;  and  I  will  add,  respiration  is  as 
much  so,  as  the  process  of  thought.     We  know  as  well  how  the 
blood  of  a  female  can  be  changed  into  tlie  rudiments  of  a  fcetus, 
as  how  it  can  be  changed  from  venous  to  arterial,  or  the  reverse* 
As  relates  to  the  quomado^  or  specific  mode  of  action,  by 
which  it  is  effected,  every  function  of  living  matter  is  a  mystery 
to  us;  but,  as  respects  its  principles,  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed,  and  the  influences  which  modify  it,  no  function  is 
mysterious.     When  viewed  in  tiie  latter  point  of  light,  all  of 
them   become   intelligible  and  plain.    This  is  as  true  of  the 
generative  process,  as  of  any  other  pertaining  to  the  economy 
of  living  matter.     And  it  will  appear,  hereafter,  that  that  pro- 
cess depends  on  the  same  principles   with  every  other  which 
such  matter  performs.     Jt  is  exceedingly  desirable,  then,  that 
all  ttirms  and  nK>de8  of  expression,  tending  to  mysterise,  in  ap- 
pearance^ and  cover  with  error,  in  rpolity^  should  be  abandoned 
by  those  who  are  friendly   to  science,  who  delight  in  liberal 
and   manly   discussion,  and  whose  object  is  trutii.     There   is 
no  other  word,  in  our  language,  which  presents  such  an  obsta- 
cle to   intrepidity  of  thought,  freedom  of  research,  and  the 
progress  of   knowledge,  as  the  term  "mystery."     On  common 
minds  it  sits  Ukc  at)  incubus^  or  acts  like  the  meteor  that  leads 
from  their  path  the  unwary  and  the  credulous.     For  the  bene- 
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Ik  of  society,  and  the  honor  of  these  reputedly  enHghtened 
tinies,  the  evil  should  be  remedied. 

As  matter  further  preliminary  to  the  discussion  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter,  it  is  necessary  to  state  a  few  general  propo- 
sitioiis,  so  much  in  the  character  of  axioms  in  physiology,  that 
simply  to  announce  them  is  all  that  will  be  requisite.  To  the 
enlightened  physiologist  they  will  exhibit,  at  first  sight,  conclu** 
flive  evidence  of  their  own  truth,  and  can  be  applied  by  him, 
as  principles,  to  the  elucidation  and  estabKshment  of  other 
truths. 

1.  All  living  action,  whether  in  animals  or  vegetables,  is  the 
result  of  stimuUtHon.  Without  this,  liji  m  the  ahtttract^  I  meaii 
matter  possessed  of  life,  can  exist;  but  it  must  necessarily  be 
in  a  state  of  inaction.  It  resembles  caloric  in  a  latent  condi* 
tion.  That  it  may  exhibit  functions,  of  any  description,  stimu- 
lus must  be  applied. 

3.  That  they  mij  perform  their  functions  healthfully  and 
with  vigor,  many  organs  require  specific  stimulants,  without 
which  -they  will  either  not  act  at  all,  or  they  will  act  morbidly 
and  feebly.  To  every  organ  in  the  body  two  stimulants  are 
essential.  These  are  caloric,  or  a  certain  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  fluid  conveying  to  them  life  and  nourishment, 
which  is  the  Mood  in  aniaials^and  the  sap-juice  in  vegetables. 
To  maintain  the  functions  of  many  organs,  the  agency  of  these* 
two  stimulants  alone  appears  to  be  sufficient.  They  might  he- 
denominated  stimulants  inordinary. 

3.  But  although  all  organs  require,  for  the  perfofmanee  of 
their  fiincttons,  the  agency  of  stimulants,  they  do  not  require 
that  those  stimulants  be  applied  immediately  to  themselves. 

4.  By  virtue  of  a  law  oi  Uving  matter  denominated  sympa- 
Ay,  the  existence  of  which  every  medical  philosopher  acknow* 
ledges,  and  the  influence  of  which  every  individual  constantly 
feeh,  remote  impressions,  made  by  stimulants,  excite  as  certainly. 
and  powerfully,  as  those  that  are  proximate.  In  more  explicit 
terms,  io^ressions  made  on  a  part  remote  from  a  given  organ 
excite  that  organ  to  action  as  effectually  as  H*  tbey  were  made 
on  the  organ  itself.    Tbiir  is  a  most  important  law,  and  must 
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never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  understand  aright  the 
operations  and  phenomena  of  living  matter*  Facts  in  illustra* 
tion  and  proof  of  it  will  be  adduced  hereafter.  For  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  announce  it  is  sufficient. 

5.  In  no  part  of  the  animal  body  does  this  law  prevail  in 
greater  force  and  perfection,  than  in  the  generative  system  of 
the  female,  consisting  particularly  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  Fal- 
lopian tubes,  and  ovarium.  By  exciting,  in  the  proper  mode 
aad  degree,  one  of  these  organs,  appropriate  action  is  always 
produced  in  some  of  the  others.  Were  pA)of  of  this  wanting, 
it  might  be  found  abundantly  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Haigh* 
ton,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  year  1797.  Other  testimony  to  the  same  ef- 
fect might  also  be  adduced. 

6.  The  ovarium,  which  is  a  glandular  body,  is  the  immediate 
seat  of  impregnation  and  conception.  It  contains  a  number  of 
small  vesicles,  each  of  which  is  a  gland,  intended  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  rudiments  of  a  foetus.  Proof  of  this  also  is  af- 
forded,  by  the  experiments  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  • 

7.  To  produce  the  excitement  requisite  to  such  formation,  the 
semen  masculinum  is  the  proper  stimulus;  Without  the  suita- 
ble application  of  thi«,  the  foetal  rudiments  cannot  be  formed ; 
precisely  as  vision  cannot  be  produced  without  the  stimulus  of 
light,  the  action  of  the  heart  without  die  stimulus  of  the  blood, 
nor  taste  without  that  of  sapid  bodies. 

8.  The  production  of  the  rudiments  of  a  foetus  is  as  much  the 
result  of  a  secretory  process,  as  the  formation  of  bile,  pancreatic 
juice,  or  saliva.  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  the  result  of  any 
thing  else.  Those  rudiments,  whether  they  are  the  product  of 
the  paternal  or  the  maternal  system,  come  from  the  blood.  And 
it  is  secretory  action  alone  that  can  form  them.  What  organ 
or  organs  are  chiefly  cx)ncemed,  in  the  performance  of  that  ac- 
tion, is  a  question  of  great  interest^  which  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  fitness  of  the  preceding  propositions  to  shed  light  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  will  appear  hereafter.  The  point,  in 
this  subject,  which  gives  rise,  at  present,  to  the  greatest  discre- 
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pancy  of  opinion  among  phjrsiologists,  is  the  action  or  province 
of  the  semen  jnascnlinum;  the  part  which  it  really  performs, 
id  the  process  of  generation.  This  question  demands  and  shall 
receive  my  earliest  attention.  It  cofistitutes  the  gordian  knot 
of  the  inquiry.  The  solution  of  it  is  a  sure  earnest  of  success 
with  respect  to  most  other  difficulties  that  may  present  tfaem- 
selves.  As  relates  to  the  office  and  operation  of  the  semen 
masculinum)  four  distinct  opinions  have  been  entertained.  • 
1  •  The  animaiculae,  with  which  tHat  fluid  4s  known  to  abound, 
have  been  considered  real  hamuncuii,  formal  germs  of  men  and 
women,  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  and  requiring  only  a  nidus  and 
nourishment,  for  their  complete  evolution.  The  nidus  where- 
nourishment  is  prepared  and  administered  is  the  uterus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  the  male  has  performed  his  genera- 
tive duties,  when  he  has  introduced  into  the  uterus  one  or  more 
of  these  bomunculi. 

2.  According  to  another  class  of  physiologists,  the  foetal  germ 
belongs  to  the  female.  It  is  primitively  lodged  in  the  ovarium, 
but  does  not  possess  the  requisite  kind  or  amount  of  life,  to  pro- 
ceed in  growth,  and  attain  maturity,  without  the  agency  of  a 
specific  stimulus.  Sitch  a  stimulus  is  the  semen  masculinum. 
The  peculiar  and  only  province,  then,  of  that  liquid  is,  to  awak- 
en to  life  and  action  the  hitherto  dormant  foetal  germ. 

3.  A  third  hypothesis  is,  that  toward  the  formation  of  the 
fcetal  rudiments,  the  female  also  furnishes  a  fluid,  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  uterus.  With  this  the  liquid  of  the  male  ismin- 
gled,  when,  by  the  joint  and  reciprocal  action  of  the  two,  flie 
rudiments  are  produced. 

4.  The  advocates  of  a  fourth  theory  deny  the  pre-existence 
of  foetal  germs,  both  in  the  male  and  female.  Such  germs,  they 
contend,  are  the  product  of  impregnation  and  coifteption  alone* 
Impregnation  is  the  act  of  the  male,  and  conception  of  the  fe- 
male. The  ovarium  is  the  seat  of  both ;  and  both  are  produced 
by  the  specific  stimulation  of  the  semen  masculinum.  This  is 
the  theory  to  which  I  am  mydelf  an  adherent,  and  which  1  shall 
endeavour  more  fully  to  develop  and  elucidate. 

To  the  four  preceding  imght  be  added  a  fifth  hypothesis^ 
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which,  although  exceedingly  fenciful,  fouud  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate in  the  celebrated  Harvey,  if  it  doea  not  claim  him  as  its 
author.  It  is,  that  the  semen  masculinum  emits,  from  the  place 
where  it  is  deposHed^m  cetto  satuum^  a  subtle  otmi,  whiclr,  by  a 
contagious  (quality  of  which  it  is  possessed^  reaches  the  ova* 
rium^and  impregnates  the  female.  So  visionary  is  this  hypo- 
thesis, that,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  its  defender, 
its  annunciation  and  reputation  would  seem  to  be  one.  Of  the 
li^pothesis  of  Buffbn  the  same  is  true* 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  three 
first  of  the  foregoing  theories^  to  point  out  their  errors*  The 
attempt,  besides  tasking  ne  with  a  large  amount  of  stale  and 
unproductive  labour,  would  compel  me  to  extend  this  memoir 
to  an  unwarrantable  length.  The  fourth  theory,  which,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  believe  to  be  alone  founded  iu  truth,  is  the 
only  one  which  I  shall  freely  discuss.  But  as  the  third  finds 
an  advocate  in  Dr.  Bostock,  a  writer  of  some  note,  who  has  de- 
dared  in  its  favour,  in  his  late  elaborate  ^  System  of  Physiolo- 
gy,^' it  is  becoming  in  me,  at  least,  if  not  necessary,  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  few  observations. 

This  however  I  shall  not  do,  in  a  spiril  of  direct  reply  to  its 
learned  author.  Such  a  step  would  be  almost  impossible.  For 
although  the  Doctor  is  profuse  in  his  details  of  the  opinions  of 
others^  he  is  exceedingly  parsimonious  with  regard  to  his  own. 
So  delicate  is  he,  in  fiict,  in  expressing  his  opinion,  as  almost  to 
excite  a  doubt,  whether  he  possesses  any;  at  least,  whether  he 
has  any  in  which  he  is  decided.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent  does 
he  carry  this  hesitancy,  in  telling  the  reader  what  he  positively 
thinks,  and  so  incongruous  are  some  of  his  statements,  as  to 
autbonae  a  suspicion  that  he  thinks  differently,  on  the  same 
topic,  at  different  times.  A  specimen  of  the  Doctor's  want  of 
decision  we  have  in  the  following  paragraph,  where  he  is  dis- 
coursing about  the  probable  seat  of  impregnation. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  natural  supposition  may  be,  that  the  ovum 
is  transmitted  to  the  uterus  in  an  unimpregnated  state,  but  there 
are  certain  facts  which  seem  almost  incompatible  with  this  idea, 
especially  the  cases  which  not  uufiequeatly  occur  of  perfect 
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fcBtuses  having  been  Ibund  in  the  tubes,  or  where  they  have  es- 
caped from  diem  into  the  cavitjr  df  the  abdomen.  Hence  it 
is  demonstrated  that  ihe  ovum  Is  occasionally  impregnated  in 
ike  tides;  and  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
always  be  the  case.  What  upon  die  whole  appears  most  pro* 
bable  is^  that  a  general  excitement  of  the  uterine  system,  net 
necessarily  connected  with  the  cooperation  of  the  male,  pro* 
daces  the  evolution  of  one  of  the  vesicles;  that  this  is  discharged 
into  the  Fallopian  tube,  where,  upon  meeting  with  a  portion  of 
the  seminal  fluid,  it  becomes' fertilized  asd  impregnated,  and 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  eidsteDce  of  the  foetus."  (See 
Syst.  Phys.  voL  iii,pp.  30,  31,  d9«.  Boston  Edition.) 

Such  is  the  view  which  Dr.  Bostock  gives  of  the  seat  of  im- 
pregnation; a  view  in  which  are  united  error,  indecision,  and 
obscurity,  in  a  mixture  as  singular,  as  any  po^iaps  contained 
in  the  records  of  science. 

According  to  this  representation,  the  female  performs  herself 
almost  the  entire  work  of  generation.  She  alone,  without  the 
^cooperation  of  the  male"  so  iar  matures  the  ovum,  or  rather 
ovarian  gland,  or  vesicle,  as  to  make  it  burst  and  discharge  its 
contents.  Nor  is  this  all.  Equally  unassisted,  she  erects  the 
Fallopian  tube,  expands  its  fimbriated  extremity,  directs  it  to 
the  requisite  spot,  and  receives  into  its  open  and  expecting 
mouth  the  contents  of  the  ruptured  vesicle.  These  contents 
constitute  the  rudiments  of  the  Ic&tus,  which  being  thus  safely 
lodged,  by  the  unaided  female  herself,  in  one  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  are  there  met  by  a  ^porticm  of  the  seminai  fluid,  ^fer- 
tilized and  impregnated"  by  it,  and  thus  made  to  ^  constitute  the 
first  stage  of  the  existence  of  the  foetus." 

As  my  discussion  of  thisp<Hnt  will  be  necessarily  more  ample 
hereafter,  I  shall  only  remark,  at  present,  that  the  evidence  we 
possess  of  the  ovarium,  and  not  either  tiie  uterus  or  Fallc^ian 
tubes,  being  the  seat  of  impregnation  is  conclusive;  such  as,  if 
clearly  and  correctly  detailed,  could  not  be  refused  in  a  court 
of  justice;  such,  in  fiict,  as  has  been  received  as  authentic, and 
acted  on  in  such  a  tribunal;  and  that  there  exists  no  more  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  male  seminal  fluid  being  ever  detected 
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in  the  Fallopian  tubes^  or  even  in  the  uterus,  than  there  doei 
of  its  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  or  gallbladder*  AH 
the  testimony  that  has  ever  been  adduced  to  that  efiect  is 
nothing  better  than  idle  rumour,  4)riginating  in  conjocture. 
One  well  established  fiict,  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesis,  can- 
not be  produced* 

I  well  know  that  a  few  reputed  facts,  on  this  subject,  are  re* 
ferred  to.  But  I  as  well  know,  that,  when  severely  scrutinizedi 
they  pass  from  fects  into  mere  surmises.  To  rely  on  them, 
therefore,  as  evidence,  and  report  them,  as  such,  is  to  be.  unfidtb> 
ful  to  science,  and  to  propagate  error. 

Dr.  Bostock's  logic  is  as  faulty  as  his  facts.  ^^Cases,^'  says  he, 
^not  unfrequently  occur,  of  perfect  fcetnses  having  been  found 
in  the  tubes,  or  where  they  had  escaped  from  them  into  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  abdomen.  Hence  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  ovum  is 
occasionally  impregnated  in  the  tubes."  i 

Between  the  Doctor's  premises*  and  conclusion,  there  exists 
here  no  necessary  relation;  nor  even  the  shadow  of  it.  By  tbe 
discovery  of  ^perfect  foetuses''  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  it  is  not  ^demonstrated  that  the  ovum  is 
impregnated  in  the  tubes."  Such  evidence,  considered  alone, 
renders  it  fully  as  probable,  that  it  was  impregnated  in  the  ova- 
rium, before  its  reception  into  the  tube.  When  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  well  known  circumstances,  the  evidence  tends 
to  this  conclusion  with  a  force  that  is  irresistible. 

In  another  clause,  which  I  proceed  to  quote,  the  Doctoiu 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  virtually  contradicts  one  of  his  preceding 
epinions. 

**From  fliese  considerations,  says  he,  it  wiU  follow,  that  we 
must  have  recourse  to  that  modification  of  the  hypothesis  of  Epe- 
genesis  which  supposes  the  ftetus  to  be  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  matter  derived  from  each  of  its  parents." 

This  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  the  opinion  of  our  author^ 
when  he  alleged,  that  by  the  excitement  and  action  of  the  ute* 
rine  system  alone,  without  male  cooperation,  the  matter  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  foetus  are  deposited  in  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
where  it  is  ^merely  impregnated  and  fertilized,"  in  other  words 
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quiokeaed  into  fistal  life,  by  the  semen  mascoliauin.  By  the  ternis 
^impregnate  and  fertilize,"  I  cannot  persuade  mjseif  that  Dr. 
Bostock  meant  formation,  by  any  matedal  addition  to  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  foetal  rudiments.  FnMn  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  ^  impregnate"  is  used  by  physiologists,  it  certainly  does  not 
admit  of  such  an  intei^retation*  The  meaning  of  ^fertilize" 
may  be  less  definite,  because,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  physio- 
fcgicai  term.  I  am  satisfied,  hofrever,  that,  by  the  entire  expres- 
sion, our  author  meant  simply  to  ^quicken  or  vivify,"  and  thus 
prepare  for  f<Btal  nourishment  and  growth.  The  semen  mascu- 
linum  he  considered  as  the  mere  leaven  of  foetal  life,  not  as  an^ 
cessary  addition  to  foetal  rudiments.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  quantity  of  that  fluid  requisite  to  impregnation,  as  as- 
certained by  Spallanzani,  and  to  which  the  Doctor  refers,  seems 
proof  of  this*  I  cannot,  therefore,  repress  the  belief,  that  be- 
tween the  two  clauses  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  ^  System  of 
Physiology"  there  exists  a  contradiction.  But  it  is  of  little  mo- 
ment whether  they  agree  or  disagree.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  both  erroneous.  I  shall  close  my  re- 
marks on  Dr.  Bostock's  ^System"  by  observing,  that, as  a  book 
of  reference,  it  is  valuable,  because  it  is  an  elaborate  epitome 
of  physiological  learning.  It  faithfully  represents  what  distin- 
guished physiologists  have  thought  and  written,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  acceptable  history  of  the  science.  But  while  the  Doctor  has 
benefitted  the  profession,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  very  ust  Ail 
syllabus  of  the  sentiments  of  others,  he  has  not  enhanced- his 
own  reputation,  as  a  writer  either  original  in  his  views,  or  inde- 
pendent in  his  o|^<M)s.  He  must  be  content  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  laborious  compiler,  and  aspire  to  nothing  higher.  But 
to  proceed  in  my  inquiry. 

As  respects  the  knowledge  of  generation,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  that  what  constitutes,  at  present,  the  chief  point  of  un- 
certainty and  difficulty,  is  the  province  of  the  semen  masculi- 
num.  W^ere  is  that  fluid  deposited,  in  coitu  sextmmf  where 
does  it  go  afterwards?  and  what  ofiice  does  it  perform?  Sati^* 
factory  answers  to  these  questions  would  do  much  toward  deter- 
mining a  controversy,  which  has  subsisted  among  physidogists 
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since  the  period  of  the  earliist  records  of  medicine.  Without 
presuming  mjself  capable  of  framing  such  answers,  I  shall  ren- 
der faithfully  the  best  I  can.  They  will  consist  in  part  of  fact, 
and  in  part  of  induction,  amounting  to  the  highest  probability  I 

can  reach* 

In  the  sexual  embrace,  we  know  that  the  male  emits  a  fluid 
denominated  seminal:  but  we  do  not  know  that  the  female  emits 
any  thing  entitled  to  the  same  name.    On  the  contrary,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  she  does  not.    We  further 
know  that  the  seminal  iluid  is  deposited  in  the  vagina;  and 
there  our  knowledge  ends.     All  beyond  this  is,  at  best,  but 
supposition.     We  do  not  know  that  the  fluid  finds  its  way  into 
the  uterus,  much  less  into  the  Fallopian  tubes.     It  will  appear 
presently  that  the  notion  to  this  effect  rests  on  a  foundation  ex- 
ceedingly slender.    Were  the  semen  masculinum  even  admit- 
ted into  the  uterus,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  it  to 
enter  the  tubes.     The  reason  of  this  will  be  stated  hereafter. 
To  ascertain  what  is  really  fact,  and  what  only  conjecture, 
on  tlus  subject,  innumerable  experiments  have  been  ca^refully 
made,  by  some  of  the  ablest  physiologists  both  of  the  present 
and  former  times.     At  periods  difiering  from  a  few  minutes  to 
many  hours,  and  including  all  intermediate  times,  after  coition, 
the  uteri  of  various  kinds  of  female  animals  have  been  accu- 
rately inspected,  and  no  semen  masculinum  ever  detected  either 
in  ^em,  or  the  Fallopian  tubes.    As  far  as  I  am  informed  on  the 
subject,  two  statements  only  in  opposition  to  this  have  ever  been 
made.    By  the  aid  of  his  glasses  Leeuwenhoek  is  said  to  have 
found,  in  reality  or  imagination,  spermatic  animalculae  in  the  ute- 
rus and  Fallopian  tubes  of  a  female  rabbit,  and  also  in  those  of  a 
female  of  the  canine  race.   But  although  many  other  practised 
naturalists  have  repeatedly  examined  the  organs  of  the  same,  as 
well  as  of  other  different  animals,  with  glasses  equally  good-*- 
some  of  them  much  better — the  discovery  has  never  been  con- 
firmed. Nosuch  animalculae,norany  thing  else  clearly  indicative 
of  semen  masculinum  have  ever  been  detected  by  them  beyond 
the  vagina.  And  there  it  has  been  very  repeatedly  seen,  an  evi- 
dence that,  wherever  it  exists,  it  is  easily  found.    The  evidence, 
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therefore,  that  Leeuwenhoek  never  discovered  the  seminal  fluid 
either  in  the  uterus  or  the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  greatly  prepon" 
derant  over  the  opposite;     Besides,  no  one  who  has  ever  enga- 
ged in  them  can  be  ignorant  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  micro- 
scopical observations.     To  rely  on  them  for  philosophical  or 
practical  purposes,  is  exceedingly  hazardous.     Notwithstanding 
all  Ihat  their  advocates  may  say  in  their  behalf,  when  they  are 
pushed  to  great  minuteness,  they  are  much  better  calculated  to 
amuse  than  to  instruct;  to  excite  wonder,  than  to  disclose  truth 
With  an  accuracy  to  be  depended  on.     An  enthusiast,  as  relates 
to  the  world  of  atoms,  discovers,  with  his  microscope,  many  ob- 
jects, which  exist  only  in  his  own  fevered  brain.     Of  this  a  va- 
riety of  ludicrous  instances  ofright  be    detailed.     I  once  my- 
self saw  a  votary  of  the  microscope,  who  firmly  believed' 
and  most  sturdily  contended;  that  he  had  detected  certain 
miniature  animals;  completely  formed,  among  the  ordure  of 
their  races.    No  wonder,  then,  that  Leeuwenhoek,  who  was  a 
Believer  in  the  preexistence  of  foetal  germs,  and'  strongly  pre^ 
I^Bsessed  in  favor  of  the  hjrpothesis,  that  they  enter  the  uterus 
to  receive  their  nourishment  and  perfect  their  growth,  fancied 
*that  he  detected^theo:^  in  that  organ.     Let  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  nocturnal  visits  of  ghosts  to  places  of  corporeal  inter- 
ment, enter  a  churchyard  by  night,  and  the  chances  are  numer- 
oufi  that  a  ghost  wilt  appear  to  him;  the  more  especially,  if  he 
be  anxiously  in  quest  of  one,  and  possess,  at  the  same  time,  an 
ardent  temperament.     But  there  are  yet  other  reasons  calcu- 
lated to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  semen  masculinum  produces 
impregnation  without  entering  the  uterus  or  Fallopian  tubes. 
That  that  fluid  does  not  always  and  necessarily  enter  the  ute- 
rus, m  jaculationis  penis  masculini^  is  certain.     linpregnation 
has  been  produced  in  cases,  where  no  such  projection  could 
possibly  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
being  90  misplaced,  as  to  be  on  the  under  side  of  the  male  or- 
gan.   Nor  is  this  all.    llie  generative  power  of  the  male  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  truncation  of  the'  penis,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  length.    To  thdse  who 
have  industriously  inquired  into  this  fiubject,  this  statement  is      ^ 
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known  to  be  true.  But,  under  such  mutilatioii  and  natural 
imperfection,  no  one  will  contend  or  believe  that  the  semen  nms^ 
culinnm  can,m  coitUjhe  injected  into  the  uterus* 

Females  have  been  impregnated,  in  numerous  instances,  in 
whom  there  existed  in  the  vagina,  os  tincse,  or  coUum  uteri, 
such  mechanical  obstructions  as  rendered  the  passage  of  the 
seminal  fluid  absolutely  impossible.  Examples  t>f  this  descrip- 
tion have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  competent  witnesses  now 
living;  but  whom  I  shall  not  name;  because  I  have  not  their 
permission  to  do  so*  But  for  ample  testimony  of  the  existence- 
of  such  cases,  I  refer  to  the  writings  of  Harvey,  Hildanus, 
Morgagni,  Ruysch,  Simpson,  Haller,  and  others. 

Aware  of  these  difficulties,  but  still  resolved  on  carrying 
the  semen  masculinum  beyond  the  vagina,  and  mingling  it,  if 
possible,  with  the  elements  of  the  fcetus,  as  furnished  by  the 
female,  certain  physiologists  have  imagined  a  set  of  absorbent 
vessels,  commencing  in  the  vagina  and  tenmnating  in  the  ovarii 
um;  or,  at  least,  passing  through  it*  But  no  such  provision  of- 
absorbents  exists.  The  hypothesis  is  a  fabrication,  ima^ned 
for  the  purpose  of  vanquishing  a  difficulty.  Observation  tells 
us,  that  the  only  absorbents  connected  with  the  vagina  do 
not  pass  near  to  the  ovarium. 

Other  physiologists,  again,  equally  resolved  to  bring  into con« 
tact  the  male  and  female  generative  portions  of  matter,  have 
contended,  that  the  semen  masculinum  is  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mon absorbents  of  the  vagina,  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and,  by 
the  circulation  of  that  flu  id,  carried,  in  its  formal  and  active  state, 
into  the  substance  of  the  ovarium.  According  to  this  hypothe- 
sis the  entire  female  system  is  impregnated ;  and  such  is  the 
open  declaration  of  its  advocates.  Were  it  worthy  of  refuta*^ 
tion,  three  objections  might  be  urged  against  it. 

1.  No  semen  masculinum  has  ever  been  detected  in  the  blood 
of  a  pregnant  female,  notwithstanding  the  experiments  that 
have  been  instituted  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Were  that  fluid  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  its  na- 
ture would  be  changed,  and  its  generative  efficacy  destroyed, 
by  the  alterative  powers  of  the  vessels  conveying  it. 
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3.  The  wont  is  to  come.  Were  the  bypotbeais  true^  females 
might  be  inoculated  for  pregnaocy,  as  easily  as  for  souill  pox* 
Introduce  into  the  system  of  an  unimpregnated  female  a  small 
portion  of  the  Uood  of  one  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  the 
work  would  be  done. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  most  striking,  the  silliness 
of  this  hypothesis,  or  the  evils  that  would  necessarily  arise  from 
it,  were  it  true* 

On  the  hypothesis  of  Dr*  Bostock,  and  others  who  concur 
with  him  in  the  belief,  that  impregnation,  is  produced  in  the 
uterus  or  the  Fallopian  tubes,  by  a  union  there  between  the 
semen  masculinum  and  the  matter  discharged  from  one  of  the 
ovarian  vesicles,!  shall  ofier another  remark. 

It  is  ascertained  that,  in  the  human  female,  nearly  three 
weeks  elapse,  after  an  act  of  fruitful  coition,  before  the  contents 
of  the  vesicle  of  the  ovarium  pass  along  the  tubes  and  enter 
the  uterus*  But,  according  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Bostock,  those 
oontents  are  not  acted  on,  by  the  semen  masculinum,  until  this 
period.  Hence  that  fluid  must  remain  unchanged,  in  the  ute- 
rus or  Fallopian  tubes,  nearly  twenty  days,"*^  waiting  the  arrival 
from  the  ovarium  of  the  portion  of  matter  which  the  female 
furnishes  towards  the  formation  of  the  foetus.  Let  those  who 
can,  believe  such  a  tale.  To  me  it  appears  as  incredible  a  fic- 
tion as  Ovid's  metamorphosis  of  Actseon  into  a  stag,  or  Daphne 
into  the  laurel.  For  the  semen  masculinum  to  remain  unchang* 
ed,  during  the  space  of  forty  eight  hours,  or  perhaps  half  o( 
that  time,  in  either  the  uterus  or  the  Fallopian  tubes,  may  be 
pronounced  impossible. 

It  has  been  already  menticmed  that  impregnation  has  taken 
place,  in  many  cases,  where,  in  consequence  of  some  mechani- 
cal obstruction,  the  passage  of  the  semen  masculinum  into  the 
■  ■  ■  ■    '  ■ —  . 

*  1  weO  know  that,  by  some  physiologiits,  a  shorter  period  is  allowed  for 
the  entrance  of  the  contents  of  the  ovarian  vesicle  into  tne  cavity  of  the  nte- 
ms.  They  are  said  to  have  been  found  there,  in  the  human  female,  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  after  coition.  But  proof  of  the  fact  is  wanting.  A- 
bout  the  eighteenth  day  is,  I  think,  the  eariiest  period  at  which  they  have  been 
positively  found  in  the  uterine  cavity.  But  even  seven  days  make  a  period 
bjr  far  too  long  for  the  semen  maMonnimi  to  remain  unehan(^  either  in  the 
uterus  or  the  Fallopian  tubes.  On  no  ground  is  the  hypothesis  even  plausible, 
much  less  tenable. 
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uteroft  and  Fallopian  tubes  has  been  prevented.  To  this  I 
shall  add  my  positive  belief,  that  such  passage  is  impracticable 
at  all  times,  even  in  the  most  healthy  and  natural  condition  of 
the  parts.  This  belief  I  rest  on  evidence  derived  from  the  na- 
ture and  consistency  of  the  semen  masculinum,  and  from  the  me- 
chanical structure  and  relations,  with  the  condition  and  powers 
of  the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation.  When  the  com- 
bined influence  of  all  these  particulars  is  weighed,  but  on  the 
discussion  of  which  i  cannot  dwell,  I  repeat,  that  it  does  not 
seem  possible  for  the  seminal  fluid  to  find  its  way  into  the  uterus 
and  tubes. 

Another  hypothesis,  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  the  semen  mas- 
culinum  not  only  finds  its  way  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  but  is 
conveyed  by  them  to  the  ovarium,  where,  by  its  presence  and 
immediate  action,  it  impregnate?  one  or  more  of  the  ovarian 
glands.  * 

The  refutation  of  this  is  easy.  In  their  flaccid  condition 
the  Fallopian  tubes  cannot  convey  any  thing  from  the  utenisr 
to  the  ovarium.  To  be  fitted  for  such  a  function  they  must  be 
excited  to  a  state  of  turgidity,  or  vital  erection.  But,  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Haighton,  it  clearly  appears,  that  into  that 
state  they  are  never  awakened,  until  after  impregnation  has 
taken  place.  The  object  of  their  erection  then  is,  not  to  convey 
any  thing  from  the  uterus  to  the  ovarium,  but  the  reverse.  It  is 
to  take  up  the  contents  of  the  matured  and  ruptured  vesicle,  the 
real  rudiments  of  the  fiiture  embryo,  and  deposit  them  in  the 
uterus*  This  part  of  the  generative  process  will  be  more  fully 
described  hereafter. 

Such  are  the  sundry  and  earnest  efibrts  which  physiologists 
have  made,  to  bring  together,  in  some  shape  and  situation — ^in 
t^e  uteriis,  the  tubes,  or  the  ovarium-*the  semen  masculinum  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  furnished  by  the  femalct  But  they 
have  made  them  to  no  purpose.  Between  the  two  specified 
portions  of  matter,  nature  has  placed  an  impassable  barrier. 
They  cannot  come  together.  Nor  is  it  requisite  that  they 
should.  The  process  of  generation  can  be  effected  without 
their  meeting  as  certainly,  and  as  well,  as  with  it. 
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What  facility,  id  explaining  generation,  would  the  coming  to- 
gether of  those  two  portions  of  matter  give  to  physiologists, 
who  so  zealously  contend  for  it?  I  answer  none;  and  no  one, 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  will  question,  for  a  moment,  the 
correctness  of  the  reply. 

I  well  know  that  the  chief  object  of  solicitude,  on  this  and 
other  analogous  subjects,  is  to  bring  things  together,  and 
place  them  in  mutual  contact.  But  I  as  well  know  that  the 
anxiety  is  without  any  positive  meaning,  and  the  effort,  should 
it  even  succeed,  without  the  anticipated  effect.  Inquirers  into 
the  mode  of  operation  of  agents  on  living  matter  gain  nothing 
by  bringing  the  agents  into  contact  with  tiie  parts  on  which  they 
act.  No  aid,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  is  thus  acquired.  The 
precise  cause  and  manner  of  living  action,  excited  by  proxi- 
mate impression,  are  no  better  understood,  than  those  of  action 
resulting  from  impression  which  is  remote.  Indeed  so  complete- 
ly is  the  system  unitized,  by  means  of  sympathy,  that  we  are 
scarcely  authorized  to  use  the  phrase  ^remote  impression." 
All  impression  might  be  almost  pronounced  proximate,  as  relates 
to  every  part  of  the  body;  because  sympathy  brings  all  parts, 
even  the  most  mechanically  remote,  into  vital  contact.  When, 
in  a  case  of  pleuritis,  a  blister  is  applied  to  the  thorax,  we  know 
just  as  well  why  and  how  it  acts  on  the  pleura,  as  why  and  how  it 
acts  on  the  skin.  When  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  is  swallowed, 
we  can  explain  as  satisfactorily  its  action  on  the  skin,  as  its  action 
on  the  stomach.  And  when  an  excessive  quantity  of  tincture 
ef  cantharides  istaken  into  the  stomach,  its  nK>de  of  operation 
on  the  urinary  organs  is  as  well  understood,  as  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion on  the  organ  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied.  Of  all 
other  remediate  agents  the  same  is  true.  And  yet,  I  repeat, 
physiologists  and  pathdogists,  for  the  sake  of  fancied  explana- 
tion, have  an  unconquerable  passion,  for  bringing  all  agents  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  part  on  which  they  operate.  Does 
nitre,  fox-glove,  and  uva  ursiact  on  the  kidneys?  They  must,  ac- 
cording to  this  ^contacts-hypothesis, mingle  with  the  blood,  and 
in  their  formal  character,  reach  those  organs,  by  the  circulation 
of  that  fluid.    Is  the  muscular  system  invigorated  by  a  course 
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of  chaljbeates?  Tbe  mineral  must,  in  like  maooer,  enter,  the 
blood,  and,  with  its  qualities  unchanged,  penetrate  the  muscles, 
and  every  other  organ,  whose  action  it  strengthens.  It  must 
even  penetrate  the  brain,  and  become  a  part  of  it;  in  as  much 
as  the  strength  of  other  portions  of  the  system  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  that  organ*  Do  ardent  spirits  pro- 
duce intoxication,  by  (heir  influence  on  the  brain?  By  absorp- 
tion pr  otherwise,  witfi  all  their  spirituous  qualities  unaltered, 
they  must  find  their  way  to  that  organ,  and  immediately  stimu- 
late  it.  Or  does  the  matter  of  small  pox,  by  being  inserted  un* 
der  the  cuticle,  produce  a  disease  of  the  whole  system,  and 
pustulous  eruptions  on  diflerent  parts  of  it?  It  can  do  this  only 
by  mingling  with  the  blood,  and  converting  the  whole  of  it  into 
an  empoisoned  mass.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  prevalent  doctrine, 
and  such  the  disposition  of  many  to  bring  every  agent,  whether 
remediate  or  noxious,  to  the  very  point  on  which  it  operates. 
A  notion  more  unfounded  and  visionary  never  shed  its  influence 
on  the  mind  of  a  dreamer. 

That  it  may  produce  its  fuH  eflect  on  living  matter,  I  repeat 
with  confidence,  that  it  is  not  requisite  for  an  agent  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  organ  on  which  it  acts.  I  will 
add,  that  it  is  not  requisite  for  it  to  be  brought  near  to  it.  As 
has  been  already  several  times  asserted,  in  the  production  of 
excitement,  remote  impression  is  as  powerful  as  proximate. 
Of  this,  innumerable  instances  can  be  adduced,  and  its  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

Do  we  wish  to  act  on  the  liver,  and  produce  or  augment  tbe 
secretion  of  bile?  We  make,  by  calomel,  or  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, an  impression  on  tlie  stomach  and  alimentary  canal.  No 
particle  of  the  medicine  touches  the  liver.  Do  we  wish  to  ex- 
cite the  skin,  so  as  to  produce  or  increase  secretion  by  that  or- 
gan? We  again  impress  the  stomach  by  tartar  emetic  or  ipe- 
cacuaha.  Is  it  our  desire  to  augment  secretion  by  the  kidneys? 
We  apply  cold  to  the  skin,  or  excite  the  stomach  by  a  diuretic 
agent.  The  emotion  of  fear,  a  passion  seated  not  in  the  kid- 
neys but  the  brain,  will  do  the  same.  The  warm  bath,  acting 
on  the  skin,  excites  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
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^&er  abdomioai  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  macous  lining  of  th^ 
kingB.  And  wbo  does  not  know,  from  personal  experience,  ^t| 
wben  the  system  is  excited  by  warmth  or  exercise,  a  draught  of 
cold  water,  acting  on  the  stomacj^,  proves  often  a  powerful  su^ 
dorificf  The  facts,  to  the  same  eflect,  t(at  might  be  adduced, 
are  ioaumerable.  In  no  instance  do  we  act  immediat^y  on  the 
organ,  whose  secretion  we  would  promote.  And  if  we  wera^ 
thus  to  act,  we  would  fail  in  our  purpose^  For,  to  all  accurate 
observers  it  is  perfectly  known,  that  an  impression  which,  when' 
made  primarily  and  immediately  on  a  gland,  does  not  increase 
its  secretory  action,  produces  that  eiSect  with  great  certainty, 
when  made  on  a  distant  organ.  An  injury  done  to  the  brain  iS 
the  cause  of  a  copious  secretion  of  bile;  while  a  similar  injury ' 
to  the  liver  itself  prevents  the  secretion.  A  pleasant  impression 
joade  on  the  brain  by  the  sight  of  grateful  and  desirable  food, 
augments  the  secretion  of  saliva;  and  a  painful  impression  of 
another  description  made  on  the  same  organ  excites  the  lachry* 
mal  glands,  and  gives  rise  to  a  flow  of  tears. 

Nor  is  it  secretory  action  alone  that  is  thus  promoted  by  dis- 
tant impression.  The  same  is  true  of  every  kind  of  living  ac- 
tion, whether  healthful  or  morbid.  Does  a  patient  labour  under 
arthropuosts,  and  is  the  effusion  seated  in  the  knee-joint?  Tar- 
tar emetic  acting  on  the  stomach  excites  absorption  and  cures 
the  complaint.  But  will  that  remedy  have  the  same  effect,  if 
it  he  introduced  immediately  into  the  diseased  joint?  We  know 
it  wiU  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  aggravate  the  existing 
jnalady,  or  produce  a  new  one.  Another  patient  is  a£fected 
with  a  catarrhal  irritation  of  the  lungs,  which  is  mitigated  or 
removed  by  a  dose  of  laudanum  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Btomach*  WouM  the  complaint  be  equally  weakened,  or  cured, 
by  applying  the  remedy  immediately  to  the  organ  in  which  it 
is  seated?  It  certainly  would  not  It  would  be  rendered  worse* 
Cutaneous  eruptions,  and  some  forms  of  ophthalmia  are  most 
efiectually  remedied  by  impressions  made  on  the  chylopoietic 
organs.  Make  similar  impressions  immediately  on  the  eyes  and 
dcin,  and  mischief  will  be  the  issOe. 

But  why  should  I  thus  proceed  in  details?  Nineteen  twen- 
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tiethS)  and  perhaps  even  a  larger  proportion,  of  all  the  com* 
plaints  to  which  wan  is  subject,  are  excited  in  some  of  his  of<^ 
gans  by  distant  impressions,  and  cored  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  but  few  diseases,  in  the  treatment  of  which  the   remedies 
are  applied  to  their  immediate  seat    We  practice  medicine 
by  remote  impression,  which  produces  the  effects  we  aim  at,  b]^ 
Means  of  sympathy.    As  a  majority  of  complaints  have   their 
seats  in  internal  and  inaccessible  organs,  if  we  could  not  thus 
'practice,  medicine  would  be  in  a  high  degree  defective  and  in- 
efficient   Such  is  the  doctrine,  which  i  believe  to  be  sound. 
To  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  gene- 
ration shall  be  my  next  object. 
*     Generation  has  been  already  pronounced  a  secretory  process. 
It  is  as  really  and  obviously  so  as  the  formation  of  bile,  saliva, 
or  tears.    There  are  concerned  in  it,  and  alike  essential  to  it, 
two  distinct  processes  of  secretion.    Of  these  one  pertains  to 
the  male,  and  the  other  to  the  female.    The  former  produces 
the  seminal  fluid,  in  the  male  testes,  the  latter  the  true  rudt* 
mentaof  the  foetus,  in  a  vesicle  or  small  glaud  of  the  female  ova- 
riunu    Jn  this  joint,  or  rather  consecutive  process,  the  priority 
of  action  belongs  to  the  male.    By  its  specific  property,  as  a 
stimulus,  the  semen  masculinum  excites  to  specific  and  suitable 
action  the  small  ovarian  gland,  and  the  issue  is  the  foetal  rudi- 
ments, prepared  to  take  on  the  further  kind  of  action  requisite 
to  the  formation  and  evolution  of  a  foetus.     This  efiect  it  pro- 
duces by  remote  impression,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  gland  which  it  excites.     That  1  may  be  clearly  understood^         ^^ 
I  must  speak  on  this  subject  more  explicitly  and  fully.  \ 

The  female  has  two  ovaria,  in  each  of  which  is  situated  a 
number  of  small  vesicles  possessing  the  nature  of  glands.  Of 
these  glands  the  peculiar  function  is  to  secrete  from  the  blood 
the  rudiments  of  a  foetus.  But  this  they  cannot  do  under  com- 
mon excitement;  I  mean  the  excitement  of  ordinary  stimulants. 
There  is  in  nature  but  one  stimulus  that  can  awaken  in  them 
the  specific  action  of  the  generative  process.  That  is  the  se- 
men masculinum.  But  it  has  been  already  shown  that  this 
cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  them.    It  acts  on  them, 
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therelbre^  by  remote  intpreaeion,  through  the  mediwn  of  gjrmpa' 
tbj.  The  more  to  facititate  its  operation,  it  will  be  borne  ia 
mind,  that,  as  already  stated,  the  sympathetic  connexioD  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the  female  generative  system  is  very 
lively  and  strong.  In  the  process  of  generation,  the  following 
appeafs  to  be  the  order  of  events. 

The  semen  masculinum  is  deposited  in  the  vagina  fitted  tor 
receive  it.*  The  specific  impression  which  it  produces  on  that 
organ  is  the  only  primitive  and  idiopathic  act  in  the  generative 
process.  Every  subsequent  one  is  derivative  and  sympathetic. 
The  first  sympathetic  movement  is  in  one  or  more  of  the  ovari* 
an  vesicles.  By  the  peculiar  stimulation  of  the  seminal  flui^ 
ontheaurfiice  of  the  vagina,  those  vesicles  are  excited  to  that 
specific  kind  of  secretory  action  fitted  to  produce  the  foetal' 
radiments.  The  change  they  undergo  is  striking.  From  hav- 
ing been  pellucid,  both  in  their  covering  and  contents,  they  be- 
come thickened,  turbid,,  and  injected  with  blood.  Their  size.i? 
augmented,  and  their  progressive  change  resembles  that  of  a 
pimple  or  small  tumor  passing  to-  suppuration.  The  vesicle  be^ 
in^  matured,  and  its  covering-  ttiinned  by  the  action  of  the'*  ab- 
sorbentSy  it  at  length  bursts  and"  discbarges  its  contents  into  the 
Fallopian  tube^  which,  by  a  second  act  of  sympathy,  is  prepared 
to  receive  it. 

This  act  of  preparation  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  pre^ 
viously  tothe  bursting  of  the  ovarian  gland,  and  was  the  result 
of  the  excited  condition  of  that  gland.  Its  phenomena  are  pe- 
culian  The  parietes  of  the  tube  become  injected  with  bloody 
its  caliber  is  enlarged,  from  a  flaccid  and  depending  condition  it 
becomes  more  rigid  and  erect,  its  fimbriated  extremity,  in  a  pai^ 
ticular  manner,  expands,  the  fimbriae  are  applied  to  the  ma-* 


*  It  has  been  made  a  qoeition,  whether,  to  effect  impr^;natioD,  it  be  eoen* 
tial  that  the  female  feel  desire,  and  experience  gratification  in  coilu  ?  It  in  not 
f  think  it  probable  that  a  certain  degree  of  these  renders  impregnation  aiora 
certain.  Bat  it  is  not  essential  to  it.  Many  females  have  borne  issue,  who 
not  only  experienced  no  desire  or  gratification,  daring  coition,  but  who 
had  even  a  repugnance  to  the  act.  In  proof  of  this,  facts  in  abundance  might 
he  adduced.  And  it  is  well  known  that  those  females  whose  desires  are  btrong* 
^  are  by  no  means  the  most  prolific.  Something  mach  nearer  the  reverse- 
is  true. 
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tared  mA  hunting  veBicle,  they  receive  its  contents,  the  real 
rudiments  of  the  fietag,  and  the  tube  conveys  them  into  die 
uterus*  Having  completed  its  function,  the  tube  retnros  to  ita 
flaccid  and  inactive  condition. 

But  the  chain  of  synipatbetic  movement  is  not  yet  complete. 
To  receive  and  accommodate  the  feetal  rudiments,  the  pterua 
undergoes  the  necessary  preparation.  This  is  efiected  chiefly 
by  a  twofold  change;  one,  at  the  fundus,  and  the  other  at  tiie 
coUum  uteri.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to  afiford  to  the  ffle^ 
tal  rudiments,  now  called  an  ovum,  a  place  of  secure  attack-^ 
ment  to  the  uterus,  and  that  of  the  latter,  so  to  close  the  neck 
of  that  organ,  that  the  ovum  cannot  escape  from  its  cavity.* 
The  medium  of  attachment  to  the  fundus  uteri  becomes  the 
placenta,  and  the  passage  through  the  neck  is  obstructed  by  a 
mucous  secretion  of  the  requisite  viscidity. 

Two  further  sympathetic  movements  renuun  to  be  mentioned, 
and  the  circle  is  finished.  These  are  the  changes  that  tdce 
place  in  the  external  organs  of  generation,  preparatory  to  pai^ 
turition,  and  in  themammse,  preparatory  to  the  secretion  of  milk. 
The  nature  of  these  preparations  being  known  to  every  medical 
observer,  need  not  be  specified.  They  are  precisely  such  as 
wisdom  would  dictate,  and  aptitude  requires.  The  mammae  are 
enlarged,  and  the  external  organs  rendered  more  dilatable. 

This  entire  circle  of  changes,  with  others  that  appear  in  re* 
moter  organs,  and  in  the  general  system,  belong  essentially  ta 
the  generative  process,  and  constitute,  each  of  them,  a  part  (tf 
it.  The  original  impression  made  by  the  semen  masculinum 
on  the  vagina  excepted,  they  are  all  sympathetic.  None  of 
them  but  that  is  produced  l*y  the  presence  and  immediate  ac* 
tion  of  the  seminal  fluid.  Nor  is  this  contended  for,  I  believe, 
except  as  relates  to  the  change  produced  in  the  state  andseere* 

*  Some  physiologists  eonteiid,that  the  object  of  natars,  in  closing  the  coU 
loa  uteri,  is  to  exclude  the  seiucninasculiDuni,  in  coition  during  gestation, 
and  thu9  prevent  saperfistation.  vut  the  notion  is  unfounded.  It  is  conceiv- 
ed moreover  without  reflection  In  female  quadrupeds,  that  do  not  admit  the 
male,  during  gentation,  the  coUum  uteri  is  as  completely  closed,  a  sit  is  in  wo- 
man. After  conception,  the  altered  condition  of  the  female  generative  nsteia 
is  sufficient  to  guard  against  further  impregnation.  The  object  then,!  say» 
of  oloiing  the  aterus,  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  omm  which  it  contains. 
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lion  of  Ibe  ovarian  vesicle*  That  being  the  real  act  of  impreg* 
nation,,  without  which  the  acts  that  fellow  woold  either  notoc* 
car,  or  be  of  no  arail,  the  fermal  pretence  and  direct  operationt 
of  the  flemea  maficolinom  are  sopposed  to  be  esMntial  to  ita 
ptoduotioD.  It  it  conceded  and  fireelj  concnrred  in,  that  all  the 
other  pni  tobtequent  changet,  ii)  the  Fallopian  tabes,  the  fun- 
dttt  and  coUimi  uteri,  the  external  organs  of  generation,  and 
the  quanunsB,  may  be  sympathetic.  Bat  tfiat  in  the  ovarian 
gland,  tay  my  opponenta,  must  be  produced  by  the  immediate 
presence  ^d  primitive  action  of  ttie  seraiaal  fluid. 

But  why  it  thitt  On  what  ground  of  reason  is  the  assertion 
madet  We  have  teen  that,  as  "^relates  to  other  glands,  remote 
impression  i^  as  powerAil  in  exciting  secretory  action  as  proxi- 
mate.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  same  be  true  as  respects  the 
ovarian?  The  change  produced  in  that  gbind,  in  the  process 
of  generation,  is  not  greater  ftan  that  wfbich  occurs  in  the  tubes 
and  uterus,  but  more  especially  in  ike  mamnMe. '  Yet  no  one  con- 
tends, or  has  ever  contended,  that  the  semen  mascuKnum  must 
be  conveyed  to  thf  roammsfr,  in  order  to  produce  the  secretion 
of  milk.  Why,  then,  is  its  presence  in  the  <yarinm  more  neces- 
sary, to  produce  there  the  secretion  of  the  foRtal  rudiments  t 
Let  those  who  can  answer  reasonably  this  interrogatory,  do  it. 
I  cannot  Nor  do  I  believe  it  can  be  so  answered  by  any  one. 
As  the  mammse  are  acknowledged  to  secrete  milk  by  sympa* 
thetic  excitement,  so  may  the  ovarian  vesicle,  by  such  ex- 
citement, secrete  the  rudiments  of  the  fcetus.  So  in  fact  does 
it;  for  it  experiences  no  other  kind  of  excitement 

For  one  thing, in  particular,  I  admire  my  antagonists;  their 
courage  and  intrepidity.  They  boldly  encounter  two  diflicuKv 
ties  to  my  one.  Theirs  are,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  semen 
masculinom  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  ovarium^  and  the 
undiminished  difficulty  of  explaining  its  action  when  there* 
I,  on  the  contrary,  have  but  one  difficulty  to  meet;  that  of  ac- 
counting for  the  impregnation  of  the  oVdrian  vesicle,  by  remote 
stimulation*  And  that,  I  repeat,  is  no  greater,  than  to  account 
ibr  the  same  by  proxinale  stimulation.  To  accomplish  their 
object,  therefore,  the  amount  of  their  labour  and  difficulty 
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must  double  tbat  of  miile.    This  UDqaestionably  diniidshes  the 
probability  of  their  success. 

^    One  remark  further.    Let  the  opponents  of  the  sympathetic 
theory  of  generation  open  the  aMomen  of  a  female  aramaiy 
and  apply  fresh  semen  mascuUnum  to  an  ovarian  vesicle,  and 
mark  the  result.    Instead  of  the  secretion  of  the  rudioynts  of 
a  foetus,  inflammatioD  will  ensue.    Why?    Because  the  male 
seminal  fluid  is  an.trriicBtf  to  the  female  ovariuna,  when  Imyight 
into  contact  with  it    Its  stimulating  power  is  out  of  harmony 
witti  the  susceptibility  of  that  organ;  as  much  so,  as^e  stimu- 
lating power  of  the  bile  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  the  peritoneum,  which  wm  know  it  wiH  inflame;  and  for 
the  same  reason.    The  semen  masculinum  acts  naturally  and 
harmoniously  on  the  vagina,  but  on  no  other  part  of  tibe  female 
system.    This  experiment  I  have  never  performed.    Bat,  as 
far  as  all  analogy  may  avail,  the  result  would  be  as  here  stated* 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  tb^  view  of  generation  siiiH 
plifies  it  not  a  little,  and  renders  it  more  inteyigible  than  any 
other.    It  takes  from  it  much  of  the  mysteryusness  attempted 
to  be  thrown  aroun^it,  1>y  showing  that,  instead  of  being  a  pro* 
cess  entirely  insulated,  )t  rests  on  the  same  principles  and  lawa 
which  govern  the  other  functions  of  living  matter.    It  shows 
it  to  be  especially  the  result  of  stimulation,  sympathy,  vital  erec- 
tion, secretion,  absorption,  and  contraction,  the  latter  being  in 
part  organic  and  insensible,  and  partly  animal  and  perceptible. 
And  by  these  modes  of  action  are  performed  also  neafly  all  the 
functions  of  living  matter,  whether  healthy- or  diseased.     The 
sympathetic  theory  of  generation,  then,  is  natural;  because,  in 
its  principles,  it  is  identified  with  digestion,  nutrition,  respira- 
tion, and  other  processes  both  animal  and  vegetable.   But  those 
theories  to  which  it  is  opposed  are  unnatural,  because  they 
have  very  little,  if  any  thing  at  all,  in  common  with  the  estab- 
lished and  well  known  operations  which  constitute  the  economy 
of  aoimalft  and  vegetable^  *  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  sym- 
pathetic theory  has  a  decided  superiority  in  its  claim  to  belief* 
To  pronounce  it  natural  is  to  pronounce  it  true.    For  natu^ 
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and  truth  aie  identical.    Whatever  therefore  differs  from  or  is 
opposed  to  nature  is  necessarily  false. 

Were  I  inclined,  in  this  inquiry,  to  avail  myself  of  the  re«^ 
sources  of  analogy,  it  would  open  to  me  not  only  a  wide  and 
attractive,  but  an  appropriate  and  opulent  field  of  illasfration^ 
at  least,  if  not  of  proof.  As  far  as  man  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate and  comprehend  the  general  economy  of  things,  nature 
worliy  on  a  plan  of  great  uniformity.  A  vast  and  sublime  analo- 
gy pervades  her  operations* 

But  thitf  vegetable  impregnation  is  effected  by  sympathy  can* 
not,  I  think,  be  doubted*  Many  plants  might  be  mentioned,  in 
wUch  the  ovarium^  or  pericarff,  containing  the  rudiments  of 
ibture  seeds,isas  rigofoosly  withheld  from  all  immediate  ac- 
cess of  the  fiirina,or  male  fecundating  dust,  as  if  it  were  inclos- 
ed in  glass  hermetically  sealed*  Yet  Impregnation  takes  place  - 
in  these  cases,  as  certainly  and  regularly,«s  in  any  others*  Synh 
patby  then  must  be  the  channel*  ^     » 

Ab  relates  to  giany  tribes  of  inferior  animals  the  same  is  true* 
Even  in  the  mode  ^f  coition  and  imprecation  of  our  common 
domestic  fowls,  it  is,  >f  not  impossible,  in  tha  highest  degree  in- 
credible, that  the  male  semen  ei^r  makes  its  way  to  the  female 
ovarium*  My  individual  conviction  to  this  eflect  is  the  more 
complete,  from  the  consideration,  that,  in  a  s^gle  act  of  copula- 
tion, the  male  can  fecundate  every  egg,  frequently  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  which  the  female  is  to  produce  during  a 
whole  sea|pn*  Let  the  act  take  plaje  at  the  commfncement 
of  the  season*  At  this  period,  although  a  few  of  the  ovuta  in 
the  ovarium  are  somewhat  developed,  a  great  proportion*  of 
them  are  so  exceedingly  small  that  they  are  scarcely  visible*^ 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  minute  ovula,  being  situated  behind 
and  under  the  larger  ones,  the  passage  to  them  is  so  completely 
obstructed,  as  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  access  of  the  semen 
masculinum*  Add  to  this,  that  the  matrix  and  infundibulum, 
in  the  domestic  fowl,  make  a  long,  rugous,  winding  canal,  find 
that,  to  come  into  contact  with  the  ovula,  the  semen  must  pass 
albng  its  entire  length ;  for  that  fluid  is  simply  deposited,  m 
cflituy  in  the  vulva,  or  rather  cloaca,  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
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the  canal,  while  ihe  ovarium  is  seated  at  its  opper  end*  The 
semen  masculinum,  moreover,  being  a  viscous  fluid,  both  in 
fowls,  quadrupeds,  and  the  human  race^  and  the  surfece  along 
which  it  has  to  travel,  being  lined  with  a  fluid  equally  viscous, 
its  chance  to  make  headway  is  about  as  bad  as  can  be  imagined. 
The  thick  and  glutinous  nature  of  the  semen  masculinum  is,  in 
a  particular  manner,  a  reason  why  it.  cannot  pass  through  the 
almost  impervious  neck  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  the  human 
subject.  It  furnishes  also  a  strong  objection  to  its  entering  the 
uterus,  during  coition,  vi  juculoiumu.  When  all  thepe  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  view,  die  notion  that  the  seminal  fluid 
reaches  the  ovarium  seems  as  tisionary,  as  any  tale  that  fictioD 
presents.  In  wildness  and  incredibility,  oriental  faUe  scarcdty 
surpasses  it 

One  fact  more  on  this  topic,  and  I  am  done.  In  the  aphides, 
a  small  troublesome  iniict,  that  infests  our  cabbage  in  myriads, 
a  single  act  of  coiti§n,By  the  male,  foscundates,  not  a  singly  fe- 
male, but  several  successive  generations  of  thenH-mother, 
daughter,  grand-dauglfter.,  great-granddaughter,  and  others 
still  remoter  in  descent.  But  to  allege  that  each  female  of  the 
line  receives  into  her  system,  and  brings  into  contact  with  her 
>  ovarium,  a  portion  of  the  semen  of  the  common  and  remote 
father  of  the  whq^  would  be  to  advocate  a  notion  too  absurd 
to  be  refMed.  The  fact  being  a  very  curious  one,  in  the  history 
of  animal  propagation,  deserves  to  be  stated  more  circumstan- 
tially.   ^ 

The  aphides,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  are  both  oviparous 
and  viviparous.  They  are  oviparous  once  in  the  autumn,  and 
ft  viviparous  through  several  generations  in  the  summer.  In 
the  latter  end  of  September,  the  females  (there  are  ro  males 
of  them  then  living)  deposit  their  eggs  in  suitable  situations, 
and  soon  afterwards  die.  Those  ee:gs  remain  inactive  through* 
out  the  winter,  but  produce,  on  the  return  of  the  vernal  warmdi, 
a  progeny  consisting  of  males  and  females.  When  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  sexes  unite,  the  males  impregnate  the  females, 
and  soon  afterwards  expire.  The  progeny  that  succeeds  is 
wholly  female.    But  the  same  embrace  which  impregnated 
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their  mothers,  foecandated  them.  They  give  birth  te  another 
race  of  daughters,  that  are  also  foecui^dated  from  the  same 
source.  This  race  briogs  forth  another,  and  that  another,  all 
being  females,  as  before,  until  the  September  birth,  which  is 
again  one  of  eggs.  The  eggs,  in  spring,  produce  males  and  fe- 
males, who,  as  already  stated,  celebrate  their  loves,  and  thus  is 
the  species  continued.  No  one,  I  repeat,  will  contend*  that,  in 
this  mode  of  propagation,  each  succeeding  progeny  of  females 
is  impregnated  by  the  presence  and  immediate  action  of  the 
seminal  fluid  of  their  common  but  distant  sires  on  their  ovaries. 
The  notion  would  be  too  silly  to  gain  a  single  advocate* 

Shall  I  be  told  that  the  syii||[iatfaetic  theory  of  geoenition  is 
unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  paternal  and  mixed  like- 
nesses? and  that,  if  it  were  true,  no  likeness  could  be  communi- 
cated from  parent  to  ofllspring,  but  that  of  the  mother?  I  reply,  - 
that  it  is  just  as  favourable  to  the  handing  down.of  paternal, 
and  the  production  of  mixed  likenesses,  and  explains  them  as 
well  as  any  other  theory*.   .We  can   understand  just  as  well** 
how  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  the  semii^l  fluid  of  an  individual, 
or  the  peculiar  impression  made  by  it  on  the  vagina,  can  imprint 
the  likeness  of  that  individual  on  his  offspring,  as  how  that  like*  ' 
vness  can  be  imparted  by  the  peculiar  ^ize,  shape,  affinities,  or, . 
other  mechanical  or  chemical  properties  of  the  particles  of  that  , 
.fluid.     In  truth  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter.     In  the  pre-  ' 
•sent  state  of  uatural  science,  the  transmission  of  parental  like-  '  * 
ness,  and  the  production  of  hybrids,  are  points  of  transcen- 
dentalism, respecting  which  it  is  much  wiser  in  us  to  confess 
our  ignorance,  than  expose  it,  by  an  unsuccessful  efibrt  to^^hed 
Ught  on  them.     Some  of  the  most  empty  and  unintelligible 
speculations,  that  have  issued  from  the  press,  have  been  on  diis 
subject.     Until  fact  shall  have  been  substituted  for  hypothesis, 
they  ought  to  be  abandoned.    At  least  the  topic  to  which  they 
Delate  should  never  be  made  a  ground  of  belief  or  disbelief  as  re- 
.spects  any  thing  else.  • 

.  The  following  curious  but  authentic  facts  show  how  com* 
pletely  the  production  of  hybrids  sets  at  defiance  our  attempts 
to  explain  it.  . 
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*  it  is  known  to  naturalists  that  of  the  genus  equus,  or  horse 
femiiy,  there  are  five  species,  the  equus  caballus,  or  common 
horseytheequusasinusyOrasSftbeequus  zebra,  the  equus  quaga 
and  the  equus  jiggetai.  Of  these  the  asinus,  zebra,  quaga, 
and  jiggetai^  are  much  smaller  than  the  caballus,  and,  in  their 
general  appearance  and  character,  difier  widely  from  him,  and 
from  each  other. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  gentleman,  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
!of  Edinburgh,  became  possessed  of  a  young  Arabian  mare,  and 
a  male  quaga.  Being  kept  in  the  same  stable,  the  two  animals 
came  together,  by  the  negligence  of  the  hostler,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  impregnation^  of  the  female.  At  the  proper 
time  the  offspring  appeared,  and  was  a  well  marked  hybrid, 
partly  quaga,  apd  in  part  caballus.  After  the  production,  of 
the  colt  the  two  parent  animals  were  never  permitted  to  be 
again  together.. 

Not  pleased  with  such  a  mongrel  breed,  the  proprietor  of 
the  mare  sent  her,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  to  a  fine  Arabian  horse, 
that  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  She  was  impregnated  by 
him,  and  had  another  colt  at  the  usua)  period.  ]}ut,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  ever)'«one,  it  also  was  a  hybrid,  the  characteristic  marks 
of  the  quaga  being  as  evident  and  strong  in  it,  as  they  were  in 
the  preceding  one. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  the  mare  stood  again  to  the  same  Ara- 
bian horse.  The  connexion  proved  fruitful,  and  in  1821  the 
issue  was  a  thifd  hybrid  colt,  the  marks  of  the  qu^ga  being 
again  as  prominent,  as  they  were  in  the  other  two.  The  birth 
of  tbe  third  colt  had  taken  place  a  short  time  before  my  arrival 
in  London,  in  that  year,  and  was  a  topic  of  much  conversation, 
and  no  little  speculation,  among  the  physiologists  and  virtuosi 
of  the  metropolis*. 

In  the  Huntenan  museum  were  suspended  accurate  likeness- 
^of  the  three  pcirents,  and  their  three  descendants,  the  male 

•  To  remove  all  Biispicion  of  a  fiirtive  intercoone  between  the  quaga  and 
the  mare,  .the  reader  is  assured^  that  from  the  spring  of  1819  until  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  the  third  colt,  they  had  not  been  nearer  to  each  other  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  is  to  that  of  London.  During  that  whole  time 
the  male  was  in  the  former  place,  and  the  female  in  the  Jfitter. 
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quaga,  the  Arabian  horse  and  mare,  and  the  three  caballo-quaga 
colts.  There  was  also,  in  the  museum,  an  authentic  record  of  the 
facts.  I  saw  the  likenesses,  read  the  record,  and  received,.iDb 
conversation,  from  the  keeper  of  the  institution,  a  still  more- 
circumstantial  account  of  the  occurrence.  Dr.  Good  refers  to 
it  briefly  in  his  "  Book  of  Nature." 

The  only  remark  1  shall  make  on  this  extraordinary  case  is,^ 
that  it'appearsi^o  me- to  exhibit,  in  a  stronger  light  than  any 
other  I  have  evef  known,  the  paramount  influence  of  the  (ht 
male  mind  in  the  transmission  of  parental  likeness. 

I  have  said  that  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  are  the  result  of 
glandular  secretion.  Shall  I  be  asked  whether  they  are  se- 
creted in  the  foetal  or  embryotic  form?  and  if  not,  at  what  peri-* 
od,  and  by  what  power  and  tnoie  of  operation  they  are  made 
to  assume  it? 

I  reply,  that  I  feel  persuaded  they  are- not  secreted  in  the 
fietal  or  embryotic  for^n;  but  at  what  time,  or  by  the  influence 
of -what  causes,  they  assume  or  receive  that  form,  I  cannot  telL 
Might  1,  however,  hazard  an  opinion  te  a  subject  so  hidden 
(did  I  not  dislike  the  tenrvl  might  have  said  ^mysterious")  I 
would  say,  that  they  are  not  moulded  by  external  influences,  but 
thi^t  they  assume  the  form  by  a  vital,  inherent,  plastic  power 
of  their  own*  I  apprehend  that  in  the  human  race,, and  in  M 
quadrupeds  that  propagate  their  species  in  the  same  way,  their 
is  but  little  difference  of  appearance  in  the  foetal  rudiments^ 
when  first  secreted.  They  seenl  tocon8titute,4n  the  wiM'ds  of 
the  poet,  ^rudis  indi^estaque  moks^^  a  mere  gelatinous  or  semi- 
mucous  masd,  destitute  of  all  specific  form.  It  is  perhaps  per- 
fectly certain,  that  no  physiologist  or  natural!^  can  distinguish, 
by  inspection,  the  early  foetal  rudiments  of  a  human  being  from ^ 
those  iA  a  horse^  except  that  possibly  the  latter  may  be  the 
largest.  Nor  do  those  rudimental  masses  receive  their  organi- 
zation and  specific  forms  from  any  influence  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  or  the  uterus.  As  already  mentioned,  each  massappeav 
to  he  endowed  with  a  native  propensity  and  power  of  its  own, 
to  assume  the  figure  and  appearance  of  that  species,  by  which 
it  is  produced,  and  of  which  it  is  destined  to  become  an  indi/ 
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vidaaT.  Tbis-figure  it  pots  on  hj  a  living  and  peculiar  effN^t^ 
diat  has  been  technicaQj  demmiinated  ^Nisofi  fonnativos.''  Nor 
am  I  inclined  to  concur  with  certain  writers  in  eondemnatioo 

m 

of  this  phrase.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  no  new  and  dis- 
tinct principle,  but  simply  expresses  what  appears  to  be  a  fact^ 
the  result  of  principles  already  recognized.  It  represents^that 
a  mass  of  living  matter,  as  yet  formless,  assumes  the  form  it  is 
destined  to  wear,  not  in  obedience  to  auy  influ^iice  from  witb- 
eut,  but  by  the  exercise  of  inherent  powers  1(f  its  own.  And 
to  me  the  representation  has  the  semblance  of  trath,  becaose 
nature  appears  to  sanction  it.  Although  1  have  expressed  a 
belief,  that  no  physiologist  or  naturalist  can  distinguish,  when 
they  are  first  secreted,  the  foetal  rudiments  of  a  human  being 
from  those  of  a  quadruped,  I  do  not,  by  this,  mean,  that  they 
are,  in  all  respects,  the  same.  In  their  plastic  powers  they 
must  differ,  otherwise  they  could  not  put  on  different  forms. 
But  their  possessing  different  powers  camnot  be  discovered  by  a 
mere  examination  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  universal  attributes  of  living  matter,  whick 
presents  itself  to  us  at  all  times,  from  all  quarters,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  is  the  immutable  propensity  of  every  individo- 
al  to  assume,  maintain,  and  restore,  if  accidentally  lost,  the  form 
of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  It  pertains  to  the  vegetable 
no  less  than  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  humbler  no  less 
than  to  the  higher  orders  of  animated  nature — to  the  lichen 
that  creeps,  in  comnK>n  with  Che  oak  that  towers^  and  to  the 
lowly  worm,  in  common  with  man  the  chef  d'  oeuvre  of  earth. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  principle  of  creation,  whose  influence  contribu* 
ted  to  the  expulsion  of  chaos,  by  calling  order  out  of  coufuston; 
and  which  will  last  and  operate  untilt^haos  shall  return.  In  sim- 
pler language,  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  which  every  one  perceives 
and  recognises,  but  which  no  one  understands*  And  its  univer* 
sality  and  permanence  are  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  little  noticed, 
admired,  and  spoken  of. 

The  foetal  rudiments  of  the  oak,  the  Adansonia,  and  the 
plane-tree,  are,  in  substance  and  form,  identical  with  those  of 
the  walnut,  the  cedar,  and  the  hemlock.    At  least  the  severest 


acrutioy  can  discover  no  difference  between  them.  Yet  notfi* 
iBg  earthly  can  convert  the  former  into  the  latter*  The  i/^^ 
eree  baa  gone  forth,  that  each  be  configured  after  its  kind,  and 
Hb  only  who  issaed  it  is  able  to  annul  it. 

Of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  already  intimated,  the  same  is 
true.  Mao  is  so  far  literally  akin  to  the  worm,  that  origioaU}' 
their  rudiments  may  not  be  distinguished.  Both  are  crude, 
shapeless,  and  unsightly.  But  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  attri- 
butes of  each,  the  one  grovels,  the  simplest  and  meanest  of 
Ibrms,  whale  the  other  dioots  upward,  the  noUest  and  most 
multiplex. 

Yet  in  dl  this,  I  say^  there  is  nothing  of  external  influence 
or  moulding.  It  proceeds  not  from  without  but  from  within. 
It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  nature  of  die  substance  concerned, 
as  itB  weight,  consistence  or  colour.  Remove  it,  and  the  sub- 
stance in  as  ^ally  changed  in  its  nature,  as  if  it  were  convert- 
ed into  iron  or  brass.  This  formative  attribute  is  to  living  ani< 
mal  and  vegetable  substances  tantamount  to  what  gravitation 
is  to  the  matenal  universe,  as  composed  of  globes,  and  the  laws 
of  crystallization  to  mineral  bodies — an  inherent  property  which 
gives  diem  their  organization  and  shape.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
natural  and  permanent  as  attractioo,  and  as  little   understood. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  ^Nisos  formativus,"  this  form^bestow- 
ing-preserving-^nd-restoring  power,  that  a  polypus  bisected 
converts  itself  into  two  individuals  of  its  kind,  that  a  decapita* 
ted  snail  reproduces  its  head,  a  mutilated  crab,  the  member  it 
has  lost,  a  water-newt,  its  exsected  eye,  and  an  arborescent 
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plant,  the  limbs  that  have  been  lopt  off.  It  is  owing  to  the  same 
power,  that,  in  whatever  position  a  seed  may  be  planted  in  the 
earth,  its  plumule  shoots  upward,  and  its  radix  downward. 
Nor  is  it  attributable  to  any  thing  else,  that  even  the  human 
system  repairs  its  mutilations.  If,  by  mechanical  violence,. a 
portion  of  muscle  is  r^noved,  a  new  growth  is  excited,  and 
muscle  is  restored.  If  a  bone^  broken,  or  a*  fragment  of  It 
carried  away,  the  injury  is  repaired  by  a  reproduction  of  the 
same  substance.  Does  the  mutilation  consist  in  a  loss  of  mem- 
branes,  tendons,  or  even  nesres? .  The  portions  taken  away  are 
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reproduced,  in  time,  by  an  appropriate  growth.  Nor  does 
this  new  growth  ever  so  far  mistake  its  province,  or  miss  its  aim, 
as  to  reproduce  one  kind  of  tissue  or  organ,  to  repair  an  injuiy 
sustained  by  another.  If  a  piece  of  muscle  be  carried  awdy, 
it  never  fills  up  the  chasm  with  bone,  nor  the  reverse;  nor  does 
il  put  down  a  tendon  or  a  muscle  where  a  nerve  has  existed. 
Unless  prevented  by  dfeease  or  otherwise,  it  replaces  lost  parts 
according  to  their  kind.  All  this  it  does  without  moulds  to 
cast  in,  or  models  to  work  by.  The  atmosphere  does  not  act 
as  a  mould  to  give  shape  to  the  leilves,  branches,  and  stems  of 
vegetables,  nor  the  earth  to  their  roots.  Nor  do  the  Fallopian 
tubes  or  the  uterus  b^tow  figure  on  the  embryo  they  transmit 
and  contain. 

I  know  it  is  contended  by  many,  that  the  genns  of  all  the 
parts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  restored  by  a  new  growth^ 
preexisted,  in  miniature  but  perfect  forms,  in  the  systems  of 
those  beings;  and  that  the  restoration  is  nothing  but  a  simple 
evolution. 

This  hypothesis  refutes  itself  by  its  wildness  and  extrava- 
gance;  as  does  every  other  founded  on  a  beHef  in  formal  pre- 
existences.  To  what  period  of  time  does  the  preexistence  ex- 
tend?— To  the  origin  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms? — 
Did  the  first  vegetables  and  the  first  animals  of  the  several 
species  created  contain,  in  themselves,  the  formal  germs  of  all 
their  descendants,  and  of  all  the  parts  besides,  of  which  those 
descendants  might  be  deprived?  If  such  be  the  hypothesis,  I 
say,  its  extravagance  renders  it  unworthy  of  a  reply. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  preexistence  reaches  only  to  the  birth 
of  each  individual  animal  and  vegetable,  nothing  is  gained  by ' 
it.  Each  animal  and  vegetable  must  then,  by  its  inherent  pow- 
ers and  energies,  form  its  own  germs;  and  it  would  seem  wiser 
that,  in  doing  this,  it  should  form  them  only  as  they  are  wanted, 
than  that  it  should  provide  stores  of  them,  which  may  Aever 
be  wanted.  The  hypothesis  ii\whatever  light  it  may  be  viewed, 
is  eminently  absurd. 

Such  is  the  power  which  gives  to  -the  foetal  rudiments  their 
intended  form*    It  enters,  therefore^  as  a  component  part,  into 
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that  exquisite  and  magoificent  system  of  aptitadeS)  which  per- 
vades creatioD,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  condition  of  heing, 
prodaimiiig  the  existence  of  a  God  and  his  attributes*  Which 
letains  in.  their  places  and  proper  spheres  of  action,  suns  and 
their  planets,  regulates  and  directs  to  their  destined  points  the 
seeniingly  more  irregular  movements  of  the  comet,  gives  to 
worlds  their  most  suitable  configuration,  and,  on  this  earth, 
shapes  animals  according  to  their  endowments,  and  endows 
them  in  harmony  with  the  places  .where  they  reside,  and  the 
courses  of  life  they  are  intended  to  pursue. 

.Such  are  some  of  my  thoughts  on  generation*  Many  points  of 
interest, connected  with  the  subject,  I  have  not  touched;  my  ob- 
ject having  been  to  state  what  is  requisite  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  sympathetic  theory,  and  n<$tbing  more*  So  far, 
I  trust,  I  have  been  successfiiL  Whether  I  have  advanced,  in 
behalf  of  that  theory,  any  arguments  new  or  satisfictory,  the 
public  will  judge;  and,  in  the  end,  they  will  judge  correctly* 

It  was  my  intention,  as  announced  in  an  early  stage  of  this 
inquiry,  to  hazard  a  few  thoughts  on  ^spontaneous'^  genera- 
tion. But  my  memoir  having  extended  already  to  a  length  not 
anticipated,  1  must  postpone,  until  a  future  occasion,  the  con- 
sideration of  that  curious  and  interesting  subject* 


Art.  Ill*  Same  account  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  KenJtucky^  toith 
Remarks,  S^c.  By  Samuel  Theobald  M.  D.  late  attending 
Physician  of  the  Institution* 

(cOHCLUfiKD  VaOM  VOI^  11.  P.  511.) 

JIn  our  former  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  institution, 
we  presented  substantially  the  several  acts  of  the  Legislature 
in  regard  to  it;  a  description  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
buildings;  a  short  statistical,  statement,  and  a  brief  contrast  of 
the  former  and  present  mode  of  providing  for  the  insane*  The 
further  account  of  it  which  we  propose  to  give  on  the  present 
occasion,  will  embrace  a  more  detailed  history  of  its  administra- 
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tfam  generally  than  we  had  at  first  contemplated  preaentiDg  to 
the  public. 

The  period  has  been  when  the  dictates  of  charity  and  hu« 
manity  seem  to  liave  been  little  regarded  in  the  management 
fA  institutions  of  this  character*  When  the  unfortunate  and 
wretched  victim  of  insanity,  whose  condition  calls  aloud  for 
commiseration,  and  for  the  exerdse  of  all  the  kind  and  charita* 
ble  feelings  of  our  nature,  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  and 
treated  rather  as  a  culprit  who  bad  forfeited  all  claims  to  the 
courtesies  or  regard  of,  society  and  was  doomed  to  the  most 
loathsome  and  cruel  confinement,  and  subjected  to  the  n^t 
barbarous  and  inhuman  treatment.  But  we  feel  much  satisfoc- 
tion  in  the  assurance  that,  although  this  cruel  p.nd  degrading 
system  of  management  still  blackens  the  annals  of  some  of 
the  institutions  in  Europe,  it  has  been  reformed  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  that  so  far  as  we  are  informed  as  to  the  internal  police 
and  management  of  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States 
particularly,  they  are  conducted  on  the  most  humane  and  en* 
lightened  principles. 

The  cruel  and  shocking  management  of  some  of  the  recepta- 
cles for  the  insane  in  North  Holland,  is  most  strikingly  represent- 
ed in  a  publication  made  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Guislian, 
a  physician  at  Ghent,  who  was  called  particularly  to  examine 
and  report  the  condition  of  these  institutions;  in  which  he  re- 
marks,^ it  is  painful  but  j.ust  to  say  that  interested  motives  only 
guide  the  chiefs  of  these  establishments.  To  satisfy  their  wretch- 
ed avarice  they  deprive  the  poor  madman  of  his  necessaries,  they 
adulterate  his  food,  they  diminish  his  allowance,  his  garments 
are  perfect  rags,  and  between  his-  winter  and  summer  clotiiing 
there  is  no  difierence.  The  madman  is  laid  on  some  sprink- 
lings of  rotten  straw  beside  his  excrements;  and  to  thisyou  must 
add  tbe  most  brutal  treatment,  in  which  chains,  stripes  and  blows 
are  marks  of  tenderness,  compared  with  the  chilling  damps  of 
their  abodes  aud  the  revolting  indifference  of  their  attendants; 
and  you  have  not  a  perfect  picture  but  an  incomplete  sketch  of 
the  sufierings  of  men  in  these  dens  of  desolation.^^  Happily 
for  the  cause  of  husanity  and  for  the  reputation  of  our  own 
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couotry  IB  particular  this  sketch  does  not  in  any  degree  apply 
toour  institutions* 

A  proper  classification  of  the  inmates  of  the  Kentucky  Asylum 
is  duly  regarded.  There  may  be  said  to  be  tiiree  divisions  or 
classes  of  each  sex.  The  first  classes  are  composed  of  idiots 
or  of  such  lunatics  as  have  become  partially  or  entirely  fatui^ 
totts  or  idiotic,  and  who  pay  very  little  regard  at  all  to  th^r  own 
condition  in  any  respect  whatever.  In  this  institution,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  this  has  always  formed  a  numerous  class. 
The  second  is  composed  of  such  as  are  capable  of  attending  in 
some  measure  to  their  own  wants  and  necessities,  and  have  stiU 
some  sense  of  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct,  but  are  yet  re* 
quired  to  be  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  narrow  limits.  The 
third  class  is  formed  of  those  who  are  so  for  convalescent  and 
res'tered  to  sanity  as  to  be  empfoyed  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  ' 
house,  and  to  be  aUowed  unreserved  intercourse  with  the  family  of 
the  keeper,  and  the  liberty  of  exercise  in  the  front  yard  and  garden. 

One  division  of  the  enclosed  yard,  with  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous day  room  opening  into  it  from  the  basement  story,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  first  class  t>f  males.  Another  division  of  the 
yards  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  second  class, 
who  have  also  allotted  them  two  large  and  well  finished  rooms; 
one  as  a  day  room,  the  other  as  an  eating  room.  The  third  di- 
vision of  the  yards  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  females,  who  are  also  supplied  with  a  spacious  and  comforta- 
ble day  room  and  eating  room.  An  inconvenience,  which  ought 
to  be  obviated  in  the  construction  of  buildings  of  this  character, 
is  here  presented  in  these  day  rooms  having  no  direct  and  con- 
venient opening  into  the^ards  appropriated  to  the  exercise  and 
accommodation  of  the  classes  confined  in  them.  The  two  first 
classes  of  both  sexes  have  two  meals  a  day  furnished  them, 
breakfast  and  dhiner,  both  of  which  are  served  rather  later  than 
the  usual  time  of  those  meals  in  private  fomilies.  Breakfast 
consists  chiefly  of  well  baked  corn  and  wheat  bread,  with  butter 
and  good  coffee  or  milk,  and  frequently  molasses.  Dinner  is 
constituted  of  meat  which  is  usually  boiled,  but  chiefly  of  soup, 
with  good  vegetables  and  bread.    The  ^ttng  rooms  are  provi- 
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4ei  wilb  appropmle  taUes  and  b^iches^  at  wbkh  allara  i«9f»* 
lariy  seated)  having  a  reasonable  allowance  set  before  them; 
ani  are  sBperinleaded  daring  their  meek  by  the  keeper  and  mat- 
m  or  their  asBtsfants^  It  ii  rare  Itial  any  indecency  or  impmprie* 
if  of  eondact  occurs  at  taMe*  On  the  contrary  qaietness  and  da- 
coram  astiaUj  nnrk  the  departmeil^lof  alk 

The  appetites  of  the  insane  are  generaHy  on  the  extremes 
of  Toracify  or  entire  aversion  to  foody  and  ttie  latter  extreme  ia 
too  oAea  the  resalt  of  excess  in  ealing  ^bea  proper  attention 
is  not  bettowed  in  guarding  agailist  it.  It  is  certainly  a  sabject 
of  much  importance  properly  to  regalate  their  diet  both  in 
quantity  and  kind*  No  doubt  can  be  entertadiied  but  that 
Hieir  health  and  comfort  is  always  promoted  by  a  due  at« 
tention  to  this  subject*  The  number  of  meals  and  the  kind 
:and  preparatioa  of  food^  we  think,  are  well  regulated  in  this  ia^ 
stitatioa;  bilt  we  very  much  apprehend  that  a  due  attention  to 
the  quantity  allowed  is  not  always  sufficiently  regarded.  Those 
who  are  erfgaged  in  active  employment  about  the  hewse  and 
grounds  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  allowed  a  liberal  if  nbt  un« 
vestfakied  indulgence  in  diet,  but  those  who  are  entirely  inac-" 
tive  or  confined  to  their  rooms  require  to  be  carefully  noticed. 

k  has  always  been  the  case  ia  this  institution,  as  in  most  others, 
that  tnany  of  the  insane  are  capable  of  labouring*  A  proper 
regard  for  economy  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
reqidre  the  services  of  all  such  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
hat  a  consideration  of  still  higher  moment  is  the  decided  and 
important  benefit  that  results  to  the  insane  themselves  from 
regular  exercise  and  employnient.  This  has  been  observed  in 
every  institution  of  this  kind  where  ahy  opportunity  of  expe* 
riment  has  been  afibrded  in  relation  to  it  It  is  a  subject  oa 
which  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid.  In  our  own  institutioa, 
although  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  high  importance, 
their  still  reoiainamuch  to  be  done,  in  order  to  efiect  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it.  There  are  a 
number  bothof'Siales  and  females  who  are  regularly  employed 
in  the  domestic  avocations  of  the  house  and  grounds.  Indeed 
the  largest  propertioa  of  the  drudgery  and  labour,  required 
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aiMUi  die  institiiiiAi^  is  performed  by  the  insane;  bat  theddb* 
ciency  coasists  in  not  having  sufficient  fegular  aqd  a(>pn)priaAe 
empiojHttent  for  all  who  ave  capable  of  flKunual  labour*  k  is 
OMQifestly  obsenraUe  that  the  general  corporeal  health  of  thmi^ 
who  are  thus  employed  is  generally  good — instaoces  of  mortality 
among  them  are  coroparatiyely  few,  and  a  most  grati^iogMd 
aensible  improvement  is  often  obserrable  in  the  condition  ef 
ifaeir  minds.  Scem^ly  a  case  bto  occurred  within  my  recoHee- 
tion  where  the  individual  Ibos  employed  has  retrograded  in  hk 
rational  powers. 

•We  are  fully  aware  that,  in  «egard  to  many  patieots  who  have 
enfficieiit  bodily  streogth  to  labour,  a  great  aad  almost  iasiipera* 
Ue  difficulty  presents  itself  m  the  danger  of  placing  an  instru* 
ment  of  husbandry  or  medbaoism  in  their  hiinds;  for  there  are 
many  who,  although  generally  peace&l  aad  governable,  are 
subject  to  sudden  paroxysms  of  excitement  and  rage,  in  which 
It  would  be  estreioely  dangerous  that  they  should  have  any  ii^ 
strument  in  their  tiands,  with  which  iiijury  could  he  done  to 
ttiose  within  their  reach.  In  regard  to  «ucfa,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  us  practicable  to  devise  some  plan  of  employment  and> 
labour,  or  at  least  of  regular  e^cercise,  free  from  this  objection.- 
The  limited  extent  of  land  owned  by  this  institution,^at  present,, 
presents  some  difficuky  to  the  employmentof  ali'  who  are  capar 
ble  and  might  be  safely  and  benefieintly  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm.  But  this  inconvenience  might  be  obviated,  tosome 
extent  at  least,  by  laying  out  and  improving  hmidsomely,  as  a 
garden,  the  wh<^  of  the. ground  allotted  to  cultivation.  In 
this  condition  it  would  call  for  a  much  greater  amountof  la- 
bour than  as  at  present  managed,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  present  interesting  and  attractive  objects,  and  pleasant- 
walks  to  such  as  migbt  be  capable  of  their  enjoyment.  As  we 
have  before  suggested,  the  primaiy  object  in  mostcases  should  her 
to  afibrd  such  employment  as  wiH  call  for  the  due  exercise  of  the 
body,  with  a  view  directly  to  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  the  general  health.  It  is  known  to  be  a  matter  of  impoftanee 
to  adapt  the  employment  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  capacify 
of  the  individual,  regarding  that  as  most  usefol  in  its  influence 
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on  the  mind  which  demands  somewhat  of  regular  attention  and 
^dgment  in  its  execution.  The  introdaction  of  appropriate 
amusements  with  a  like  view  is  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  r^* 
gard,  and  has  been  to  a  limited  extent  brought  into  operation 
in  this  institution. 

In  the  dress  of  the  inmates,  decency  and  comfort  are  duly 
regarded.  In  summer  they  are  clad  in  domestic  cottons  and 
linen,  and  in  winter  the  external  dress  of  the  males,  is  coloured 
domestic  jeans  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  that  of  the  females  plaid 
and  plain  coloured  linsey  of  the  same  materials.  Both  sexes 
are  supplied  with  shoes  and  woollen  stockings  or  socks.        « 

They  are  with  few  exceptions  Separately  lodged  in  neat  and 
well  finished  small  rooms,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  free 
ventilation,  and  supplied  with  heat,  as  heretofore  suggested, 
through  flues  passing  from  the  basement  story  and  opening  into 
each  room.  Much  care  is  exercised  in  preserving  the  dormiti^ 
ries  clean  and  neat,  in  the  free  admission  of  pure  air,  when  the 
season  allows  it,  and  adapting  the  bedding  to  the  season  and  to 
the  condition  of  the  individuals. 

The  commissioners  hold  regular  semi-monthly  meetings  at 
the  Asylum,  for  the  two  fold  purpose  of  transacting  all  business 
in  relation  to  its  civil  concerns,  and  of  giving  that  oversight  and 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  house  and  of  its  inmates  which 
their  duty  and  a  just  sense  of  humanity  call  for. 

Although  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
defining  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  that  they  were  au- 
thorized to  decide,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  on  all 
cases  presented  for  admission,  yet  such  is  not  the  fact,  but  it  is 
required  in  every  case  that  the  individual  shall  have  undergone 
examination,  by  a  jury  on  a  writ  of  enquiry  of  lunacy  or  idiocy, 
in  the  county  where  he  or  she  resides,  or  may  have  been  found. 
Had  the  Legislature  intended  by  that  act  to  confer  such  power 
on  the  commissioners,  they  could  not  satisfactorily  h^ve  exer- 
cised it,  inasmuch  as  a  previous  law  of  the  state  in  relation  to 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  requires  not  only  that  the  state  of  mind 
shall  be  inquired  oC^  but  that  the  condition  of  the  individual  as 
to  property  shall  also  be  ascertained,  which,  in  most  casea,  could 


only  be  satisfactorily  dptie  in  the  neighbourhood  or  county 
where  the  individual  resides.  The  managers  have  in  a  few 
instaoces  admitted  personfrof  unsound  mind,  as  boarders  on  the 
application  of  their  friends,  but  they  have  on  several  occasions 
experienced  inconvenience  and  trouble  frOm  this  course,  and 
have  established  it  as  a  rule  not  to  admit  any  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury.  A  want  of  information  on  this  subject,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  brought  patients  to  the  Asylum  ftom 
distant  parts  of  the  state,  has  not  unfrequeatly  subjected  them 
to  considerable  inconvenience  and  delay,  and  proved  a  source 
of  perplexity  and  trouble  to  the  managers. 

The  feilure,  in  numerous  instances,  to  furnish  any  history 
whatever  of  the  cases  presented,  we  deem  worthy  of  notice 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  and  im- 
portance that  we  have  thought  it  justly  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  ^legislature.  A  proportion  of  more  than  nine  in  ten 
of  the  patients  admitted  are  paupers,  and  it  too  often  happens 
thai  they  are  not  only  poor,  but  without  friends  or  relations  who 
take  sufficient  interest  in  their  fate  to  procure  such  information 
as  might  be  had  in  relation  their  cases.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  need  scarcely  be  urged.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Asylum,  duly  impressed  with  it,  at  an  early  period  after  the 
opening  of  the  institution,  caused  pubHc  notice  to  be  given,  in 
which  they  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  might  con- 
duct patients  to  the  institution,  to  bring  with  them  in  writing, 
prepared  if  practicable  by  a  physician,  reports  of  the  cases  em- 
bracing in  a  particular  manner  the  following  points,  viz.  The 
age  and  habits  of  the  patient — ^the  length  of  time  the  disease 
had  existed,  with  its  supposed  causes,  and  whether  or  not  it  had 
been  hereditary  in  the  family — ^whether  the  patient  had  been 
under  medical  treatment,  and  if  so,  how  long,  of  what  description 
and  with  what  effect. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  interrogatories  em- 
brace the  moist  essential  points.  We  would  however  suggest 
the  propriety  of  their  extension  to  the  following  enquiries,  viz* 
Whether  the  mental  disorder  was  preceded  by  any  known 
disease  of  the  body?  and  if  it  wasythe  character  of  such  dis* 


ebSA%  Whether  the  patient  has  ever  haii  coinralflioiw  ef  any 
klnii?  Have  tbeyanjr  eBitij*eIf  lucid  intenralsf  Are  thej  subjeet 
to  paroxy«iBB  of  iBcreaaed  mental  difordert  if  eo,  do  tiiese  occur 
vith  any  legttlaritjrfare  lliey  pneceded  by  any  Itiiag  cemaikabk 
ki  tfie  state  of  the  patient's  geneml  health,  or  do  eny  particular 
sj^Boptoms  indicate  their  approach  %  Is  these  any  particular  sub- 
ject on  wbich  the  patient'e  mind  is  more  insane  than  ano&ert 
is  he  «r  she  harmleBS  at  sll  tiesesf  if  not,  state  tiie  particular 
Sttischievotts  or  vicious  propens&ttest  In  regard  to  the  habits  of 
the  patient,  those  velating  to  exercise,  diet,  sleep  and  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  are  mast  essential*  In  addition  to  tbe^ener- 
al'Statement,  as  to  the  hereditary  cfaaneter  of  the  disease,  it 
would  be  proper  to  state  the  result,  if  known,  of  the  case  or  ca- 
ses that  may  have  occurred  in  the  fiuniiy*  It  would  be  intereCting 
and  proper  also  to  foe  informed  of  the  plaee  of  nativity  and 
the  occupati(Ni  of  the  individual.  Whether  he  or  she  has 
been  married,  and  whether  they  have  had  ^Aprtng;  and  provi* 
ded  any  communication  from  the  Asyhim  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient  diould  become  necessary,  where,  and  to  whom  it  should 
be  directed* 

The  information  fiimisbed  under  sudi  a  set  of  interrogatories 
would  be  faigfaly  interesting  and  usefui,  and  would  greatly  aid 
and  relieve  the  minds  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the  institu- 
tion: tot  whatever  the  experience  or  ability  of  a  physician  may 
be,  unless  he  is  furnished  with  the  previous  history  of  the  4Kt- 
ease  he  is  about  to  treat,  it  will  rarely  bapp^i  that- he  can  act 
altogether  free  from  hesitancy  and  embarrassment*  By  the  in- 
formation thus  furnished,  in  conjiinctioq  witfi  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  case,  the  medical  attendants  would  be  prepared 
at  once  to  afibrd  a  dir  and  rational  judgment  as  to  tfie  proba- 
ble event  ef  the  case;  to  determine  on  the  propriety,  or  not,  of 
a  cdurse  of  medical  treatment,  and  if  medicine  should  be  indi- 
cated, what  particular  agents,  untried  or  partially  used,  would  be 
mo<<t  lilcdy  to  effect  the  desired  object;  as  also  what  course  of 
disnipiine  or  of  moral  treatment  would  be  most  proper;  and 
la^iy  to  furnish,  if  desirable  a  full,  fair  and  interesting  history 
of  the  case. 


Id  ofder  to  feeiliteie  and  secare  Ae  atteinoieiit  ef  such  uilbjp* 
Riaiioiiy  we  would  lespeotftiUy  dttgg«6t  that  the  Legisttitiure 
should  amend  the  btw  in  fetation  to  lunatics,  by  making  it  thi« 
doty  of  the  ckiftc  or  of  the  attorney  for  the  Commonweath  id 
every  caae^  except  of  idiocy,  to  furnish  the  jury  with  the  proper 
interrogatives  in  writing. 

in  addition  to  the  regular  attentloa  bestowed  od  the  Asylum 
by  the  commissionen,  the  Legislature  have  not  lailed,  upon 
the  auoual  return  of  their  session  to  depute  a  joint  comtnittee 
of  their  body,  to  repair  to  the  institution  and  thoroughly  inspect 
its  condition.  This  superviaionis  not  without  its  salutary  influ- 
ence and  is  nothing  more  than  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands. 

On  a  comparisoo  of  the  statistic^  aoniils  of  this  institution 
with  those  of  others  in  the  United  States  and  of  some  in  Europe 
and  Great  Britain,  the  contrast  in  most  instances,  is  apparently 
arach  against  us,  except  on  the  score  of  mortality  in  the  foreign 
asylums*  While  in  the  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  United  States,  as  we  have  recently  had  the  satisfaction  of 
observing,  from  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Beck  of 
New- York,  the  proportion  <rf  recoveries  varies  from  about  33  to 
51  in  every  100,  and  the  number  of  deaths  fit>m  1  in  6i  to  1  in 
341,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  which  we  previously 
exhibited,  that  the  number  of  recoveries  in  the  Kentucky  Ai^ 
lum,  excluding  idiots,  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  about  39  in 
100  and  tlie  deaths  about  1  in  4}.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  a 
majority  of  the  foreign  institulioos,  so  for  as  our  observation  has 
extended^eveo  exceeds  onn,  bat  the  recoveries,  in  at  least  an 
e^al  majority,  are  more  numerous*  Our  statement  however  pre* 
sents  at  once  a  sati^ctory  explanation  of  our  apparently  unfa* 
vourable  attitude  on  the  spore  of  recoveries,  as  it  wUl  be  seen  that 
out  of  184  cases  of  insanity,  which  is  the  entire  number  admit* 
ted,  excluding  idiots,  152  may  be  regarded  as  chronic  cases ;  and 
it  is  a  foct  that  these  were,  for  the  most  part  of  so  hopeless  and 
desperate  a  character  that  no  means  of  restoration  could  ration- 
aUy  be  expected  to  have  any  influence.  The  primaiy  obji^ctof 
the  Legislature  in  the*  establishment  of  the  asylum  being  to 
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provide  for  the  care  and  safe  keeping  of  tbe  insane  paupen  of 
the  state,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  in  its  commence- 
oieDt,atlea$t,a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  presented  would 
be  of  the  most  hopeless  charader.  The  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity were  entirely  without  information  in  relation  toinstitu* 
tions  of  this  kind,  and  the  vague  ideas  which  they  gathered  or 
entertained  in  regard  to  it,  were  of  tbe  nnost  repulsive  and  shock- 
ing cast.  They  had  heard  of  mad-houses  and  Bedlams  in  whicb 
the  miserable  victim  of  insanity  was  treated  more  as  a  ferocious 
wild  beast  than  as  an  unfortunate  human  .being,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  chains,  to  the  duageon,  to  starvation  and  stripes; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  on  the  first  blush  of  this  sub- 
ject it  should  have  presented  itself  to  their  minds  with  the  most 
revolting  aspect  Such  indeed  was  tbe  fact,  and  hence  very 
few  were  brought  to  the  institution  except  those  of  the  wery 
worst  class  of  patients*  Many,  we  have  no  doubt,  who  were 
entitled  to  gratuitous  maintenance  by  the  state,  and  had  shared 
its  bounty  under  the  former  system,  but  who  bad  friends  in- 
terested for  their  welfare,  were  withheld  on. account  of  these 
false  impressions.  Even  up  to  the  present  period,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diffusion  of  more  correct  opinions  among  the  citizens  of 
the  state,^in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  ocxur  are  chronic  and  hope- 
less before  they  are  presented,  and  nothing  more  is  anticipated 
than  the  safe  keeping  and  comfortable  maintenance  of  ttie 
individual. 

As  respects  the  degree  of  mortality  in  this  institution,  that  too 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  leasts  by  a 
reference  to  tbe  wretched  character  at^d  condition  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  occurring.  A  more  particular  account  of 
these  would  have  presented  a  number  very  infirm  from  advan- 
ced life,  and  others  labouring  under  great  bodily  infirmity  and 
decrepitude  from  other  causes.  But  althoui^b  we  are  well  as- 
sured that  the  foregoing  considerations  are  sufficient  fairly  and 
i*ationally  to  account  for  an  unusual  degree  of  mortality  in  this 
institution,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  these  alone  are 
adequate.    A  disease,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  dysentery  but 
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much  more  frequcnUjr  of  severe  diarrh€ea,  has  prevailed  id  the 
institution  to  an  unusual  extent  ever  since  our  attention  has 
been  given  to  if,  and  has  terminated  the  existence  of  a  large 
flH^oritj  of  those  who  have  died.  All  the  ordinary  remedies 
hr  these  diseases  have  heen  resorted  to,  hut  with  feilure  of  sue* 
eess  in  a  very  unusual  degree*  The  disease  has  occurred  for  the 
liiost  part  in  the  worst  class  of  insane  patients,  such  as  were  fa- 
(uitoos  or  idiotic  in  the  extreme,  and  who  were  entirely  ditin* 
cfined  to  exercise  or  locomotion  in  any  way.  Our  opinion 
has  been  that  it  was  induced  mainly  by  a  want  of  regular  and 
soficient  exercise,  which,  with  this  class  of  patients,  is  not  easily 
obviated;  vicissitudes  of  temperature  have  been,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  most  directly  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  as  it  has 
prevailed  most  £ifally  in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons,  particularly 
ifi  the  ibrmer,  when  suth  changes  are  most  frequent  and  con- 
siderable. 

Stone  coal,  as  fael,ha8  recently  been  brought  into  use  to  some 
extent  hi  this  institution*  It  should  be  substituted  for  wood 
wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  from  several  considerations. 
The  first  is  its  greater  safety  in  avoiding  accidents  by  fire,  w  hich 
is  one  of  the  first  magnitude  in  every  institution  of  this  character, 
but  especially  in  ours,  the  improvements  of  which,  are  so  exten- 
rive  and  valuable,  and  in  which,  in  case  of  an  accident  of  this 
kind,  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  with- 
out the  reach  of  danger,  would  be  so  great  as  to  haxard  many 
lives.  Another  consideration  is,  the  greater  regularity  and 
duration  of  heat  communicated  from  coal ;  which  is  likewise  of 
importance  in  establishments  of  this  kind,  especially  during  the 
nfght,  from  the  fact  which  we  have  noticed,  that  many  of  these 
wretched  beings  are  incapable  of  attending  to  their  own  com* 
fort,  and  after  their  retir^ent  to  rest,  during  the  night,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  will  often  abandon  their  beds  and  bedding, 
and  stand  or  seat  themselves  on  the  floor,  without  a  blanket  for 
their  protection;  and  We  are  satisfied  that  this  doe6  not  arise 
from  insensibility  to  cold,  as  has  been  imagined  by  some,  because 
we  have  observed  tlic  same  individuals  who  would  act  thus, 
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when  in  their  daj  rooms,  in  cold  weather^  almost  invariably 
hovering  closelj  about  the  stove  or  the  fire-place. 

In  this  institution  both  moral  and  medical  means  are  esteemed 
important  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  By  the  exercise  of 
tiniform  kindness  and  attention  towards  all  who  are  committed 
to  its  care,  they  are  induced  to  feel^  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  such  conduct,  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  sole  object  is  to  do  them  service^  and  to  contribute 
to  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Their  confidence  is  secured) 
if  possible,  by  every  appropriate  expression  of  sympathy  and 
commiseration.  They  are  never  imposed  on  by  false  represen- 
tations or  assurances ;  that  if  happily  their  confidence  is  attained^ 
it  may  be  steadfast.  When  required  to  submit  to  restraint  in 
liberty  or  diet,  or  to  the  use  of  medicine,  it  is  impressed  on  them 
that  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  some  disorder  of  their  health, 
on  which  account  they  have  been  placed  in'their  present  situa- 
tion, where  regular  and  proper  medical  attention  could  be  given 
them ;  and  that  so  seen  as  they  are  restored  to  good  health  they 
will  be  directly  returned  to  their  family  and  friends;  that  the 
medical  attendants,  and  all  around  them,  feel  deeply  interested 
for  their  recovery  and  desirous  to  render  them  every  service  in 
their  power,  and  that  they  will  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that 
the  state  of  their  health  will  justify.  When  farther  restraint,  co- 
ercion or  discipline  is  demanded,  it  is  resorted  to  without  the 
manifestation  of  passion  or  ill  temper.  Their  most  violent  acts 
are  met  with  moderation,  firmness  and  composure,  that  they  may 
be  induced  to  feel  that  the  power  exerted  over  them,  is  not  the 
offspring'of  cruelty  or  tyranny,  but  from  necessity,  and  out  of  re- 
gard to  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  of  those  around  them.  No 
harsh  language  or  indecent  expression  is  indulgedtowards  them, 
on  any  occasion,  and  they  are  taught  too,  by  reasonable  checks 
and  discipline,  where  it  becomes  necessary,  that  such  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  them.  In  short,  we  may  justly  say  that  the  mor- 
al treatment  pursued  is  in  all  respects  closely  allied  to  that  of 
well  regulated  parental  government,  except  that  the  rod  is  spar- 
ed, and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  cold  bath  is  used,  either  to  the  whole 
body  or  partially^  by  the  afiiision  on  the  fece  and  head,  together 
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with  some  temporary  privation  of  liberty. — lti  violent  paroxysni» 
of  madness,  leather  shackles  to  the  arms  and  feet,  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  patient  on  his  bed,  or  in  the  tranquilizer*  are 
found  necessary.  Thestrait  jacket  has  also  been  required  in 
some  rare  instances;  but  in  the  lapse  of  several  years  there  haa 
occurred  but  a  single  instance,  within  our  recollection,  in  which 
a  chain  has  been  used,  and  that  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
had  acquired  such  extraordinary  power  and  dexterity  in  effect* 
log  his  escape  from  the  Asylum,  that  none  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  restraint  were  found  adequate  to  prevent  it.  tt  is  a 
rale  in  all  cases  that  the  restraint  imposed  shall  be  limited  to  the 
most  moderate  degree  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  justi^ 

*  Wo  should  have  been  more  than  gratified  in  being  enabled  to- 
present  the  profession  wi&  some  interesting  and  useful  improve^ 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  this  deplorable  malady.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  nothing  has  presented  itself  in 
our  estimation  deserving  to  be  thus  noticed.  We  will  only  ob- 
8erve*that  our  pathologieaWiews  on  {he  subject  of  insanity,  lead  us 
to  look  attentively  in  all  cases  into  the  condition  of  the  corporeal 
system  for  the  morbid  point  from  which,  the  mischief  has  sprung^ 
and  to  which  remedial  or  restorative  agents  ought  to  be  directed. 
We  believe  that  if  the  physical  structure  and  functions  are  per- 
fect and  healthy  in  their  operations,  the  mental  developements 
will  be  correspondingly  clear  and  harmonious.  It  will  conse- 
quer>tly  result  that  the  medical  treatment  pursued  is  confined  to 
no  single  class  of  remedies,  but  that  it  is  varied  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  particular  nrwrbid  symptomsof  each  individual  case,4md 
accordingly  as  these  are  acute  and  violent,  or  mild  and  chronic, 
so  are  the  rem^ie»  active  and  energetic,  or  only  moderate  and 
alterative.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general  terms^  that  purga* 
tives,  variously  combined,  and  tart,  emetic^  chiefly  in  broken 
doses,  have  constituted  the  remedies  most  extensively  used. 
Blood-letting,  both  local  and  general,  and  counter-irritation  in 
various  forms  are  also  practised.    As  regards  the  last  mentioned 
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dass  of  remedies,  we  may  notice  tl^at  the  uiigt.  tart  antira* 
has  been  repeatedly,  exteosivelyand  perieYeiiiigly  used,  without 
any  perceptible  advantage. 

Post  mortem  examinations  are  generally  made*  They  have 
been  directed  more  particulariy  to  the  brain,  and8tacho&> 
er  organs  as  had  presented  symptoms  of  disease*  In  regard  t» 
such  as  have  fallen  under  our  notice  we  will  i^nly  remark  that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  brain  itself,  or  its  immediate  appendages 
have  been  found  in  a  state  of  disease. 

The  domestic  concerns  of  the  institution  generally  are  neatly 
and  well  managed.  Much  labour  and  attention  are  bestowed  in 
preserving  the  house  and  graunds  clean,  and  in  comfortable  order* 
The  keeper  and  matron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King,  have  received 
much  just  applause  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have 
executed  this  part  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  for  their  kindness 
and  indefatigable  attention  to  the  unfortunate  persons  committed 
to  their  charge* 

On  the  first  establishment  of  the  institution,  James  C*  Cross, 
M*  D.  was  appointed  resident  or  house  phyncian.  Andrew 
Stainton,  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Stainton,  matron*  The  medi- 
cal faculty  of  Transylvania  University,  in  a  spirit  of  humanity 
and  liberality  which  reflects  much  honor  on  them,  tendered 
their  services  gratuitously  as  consulting  physicians*  Dr.  Cross 
held  his  appointment  but  for  a  short  time  and  resigned,  when 
IVm.  L*  Thompson  M*  D.  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy. 
He  also  resigned  aftera  residenceof  a  few  months*  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  institution,  a  change  also 
took  place  in  the  offices  of  superintendant  and  matrm*  Mr. 
Andrew  M'Calla,  an  old  and  much  respected  citizen  of  this  place, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  commissioners  of  tfie  Asylum,  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  superintendent,  fulfilling  the  duties  al« 
so  of  apothecary  and  clerk.  At  the  same  period  Mr.  John 
King  was  employed  as  an  assistant,  and  Mrs*  King,  matron*  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1836,  the  commissioners  did  me 
the  honour  to  confer  on  me  the  appointment  of  attending  physi- 
cian, making  it  my  duty  to  visit  the  institution  every  day*  On 
the  Ist  of  April,  1839,  the  office  of  superintendant,  apothecary. 
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and  derk  were  Tacated^  and  shortly  after  J.  C*  Jordan,  M.  D* 
was  appointed  resBdent  or  faooie  physician,  fidfilltng  the  duties 
also  of  apothecary  and  clerk«  On  ihe  1st  of  October  last,  my 
services  to  the  institution  were  discontinued,  under  a  resolution 
of  the  board  ofcomnussioners,  expressing,  that,  having  found  it 
necessary  to  appoint  a  resident  physician,  the  services  of  a  daily 
attending  physioian  were  not  deemed  requisite.  The  board 
were  pleased  in  the  same  resolution  to  tender  an  expression  of 
their  approbation  of  my  services  by  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  Med- 
ic nl  faculty  have  continued  the  regularly  consulting  physicians 
ai.d  tiave  on  all  occaiions,  when  called  on,  promptly  and  cheer- 
fi)ih  rendered  their  services.  They  are  authorized  by  a  reso- 
lulion  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  issue  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  Asylum,  to  the  members  of  the  medical  class  without 
charere.  The  commissioners  at  this  time  are,  John  W.  HunI, 
Chairman,  Richard  Htggin8,'John  Brand,  Richard  Ashton  and 
John  H.  Morton. 

Although  this  institution  was  established  by  the  state  of  Ken- 
torky,  with  the  view  particularly  of  providing  for  the  proper 
care  and  maintenance  of  its  insane  paupers,  the  commission- 
ers have  felt  authorized,  so  long  as  there  were  surplus  means  of 
accommodation,  to  extend  its  benefits  to  others,  on  the  payment 
of  a  veiy  moderate  compensation,  about  three  dollars  per  week, 
for  boarding,  washing  and  lodging,  and  without  charge  for  med- 
icines or  medical  services.  Under  this  prudent  and  humane  ex- 
ercise of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  not  only 
citieensof  our  own  state,  but  in  several  instances  those  of  other 
states  have  been  allowed  to  share  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  Asylum  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  with  the  lights  of  ex- 
perience afforded  by  other  institutions,  together  with  the  muni- 
ficent and  humane  spirit  of  our  legislature,  and  the  extraordina- 
ry attention  of  the  managers,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  it  has  rap- 
idly advanced  to  an  equality  with  the  best  regulated  institutions 
of  this  kind.  Time  and  means  are  yet  wanting  to  enable  the 
commissio.iers  to  devise  and  execute  all  that  can  be  eflected  to- 
wards the  roost  useful  and  elegant  improvement  of  the  grounds. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  may  be  done  in  these  respects 
by  the  properly  directed  labour  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  but 
an  important  preparatory  step  is  a  suitable  enclosure. 


Art.  ly.     An  Essay  on  the  Absorbent  System  and  its  Functions^ 

By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D* 

PREFACE. 

rp 

X  O  periodical  essays  we  know  it  is  not  customary,  and  per- 
haps hardly  excuseable,  to  prefix  formal  prefatory  remarks,  yet,' 
we  hope  the  necessity  of  this  will  appear  so  obvious,  as  to  ren- 
der apology  superfluous. 

The  difference  between  the  obvious  properties  of  the  vessels 
•f  the  absorbent  system,  and  those  of  the  capillary  arteries^  has 
been,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Authors  have  intro- 
duced much  confusion  into  their  writings  by  not  recognising 
this  distinction.  By  assigning  to  them  properties  almost  identi- 
cal, they  have  confounded  the  capillary  arteries,  exhalents,  se- 
cements,  and  absorbents.  It  has  been  shewn  that  what  have 
been  denominated  exhalents  and  absorbents  are  the  same  in  their 
properties,  and  their  functions ;  but  tiie  properties  of  these  ves- 
sels have  been  shewn  to  be  very  unlike  those  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries. The  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  rendered  our  ideas  of 
exhalation  and  absorption  vague,  inconclusive  and  confused,  and 
has  contributed  much  to  revive  the  exploded  Boerbaavean  doc* 
trine  of  venous  absorption. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  arteries  terminate,  according  to  Haller  and  all  the  authori- 
ties of  note  since  his  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  forcibly 
with  the  remarkable  want  of  precision  prevalent  on  this  subject* 
Thus,  we  are  told  by  Haller  and  his  successors,  and  it  appears 
this  information  is  derived  from  injections,  observations  with  the 
microscope,  and  the  obscure  and  uncertain  lights  of  analogy,  that 
when  an  artery  is  pursued  to  its  last  divisions,  it  terminates  di- 
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recUy  without  any  interposiiig  tissue,  either  in  a  vein,  an  excre- 
tory duc^  an  exhaleot,  a  lymphatic,  or  very  minute  arte- 
ries that  contain  a  colourless  fluid.  From  similar  data,  the 
reins  are  supposed  to  originate  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ar> 
teries  terminate.  If  we  could  by  any  exertion  of  the  ima^na- 
tion  iancy  this  statement  true,  we  could  not  avoid  the  irresisti- 
ble inference  that  the  capillary  systems  of  Bicbat  are  a  hetero- 
geneous  compound  of  exhalents,  excretories,  absorbents,  capil- 
lary arteries  and  veins,  more  unintelligible  than  the  witches 
cauldron  in  Macbeth^ 

A  positive  inconsistency  is  implied  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
capillary  blood-vessels  are  identical  with,  and  also  give  rise  to 
the  exhalents,  excretories  and  absorbents.  If  the  former  give 
rise,  as  they  really  do  to  the  latter,  it  is  preposterous  to  say,  that 
they  should  be  classed  together.  Indeed,  the  circulation  in  the 
capillary  blood-vesseb,  and  the  functions  of  the  exhalents  and 
absorbents,  have  been  so  completely  locked  up  in  inscrutable 
mystery  by  the  extremely  crude,  vague,  mechanical  and  errone- 
ous ideas  to  be  found  in  books  generally  on  the  subject  of  the  tis- 
sues by  wlueh  they  are*performed,  that  the  utmost  that  has  been 
said  of  them  in  a  systematic  manner,  is,  that  they  are  functions 
of  the  living  economy,  witfiout  being  able  to  recognise  avy  por^ 
Hon  of  fixed  and  unfluctuating  science. 

This  we  flatter  ourselves  cannot  be  urged  with  propriety  a- 
gainst  the  view  presented  in  the  ensuing  pages; — it  cannot  be 
charged  with  that  entire  destitution  of  precise  classical  arrange- 
ment, and  clearness  of  thought  so  remarkable  in  those  already 
before  the  profession.  It  may  be  false^  and  roust,  in  common 
with  all  human  productions,  be  necessarily  defective — ^but  there 
is  no  mystery  about  it — it  cannot  fail  to  be  understood.  Al- 
though, from  the  imperfect  state  of  anatomical  science,  some 
points  may  not  be  supported  by  evidence  sufficient  to  enforce 
general  conviction,  we  are  persuaded  from  what  has  already  been 
discovered,  that  when  the  anatomist  shall  have  succeeded  in 
unfolding  the  intimate  nature  of  the  more  delicate,  concealed 
and  recondite  tissues  of  the  body,  their  truth  will  be  established 
by  proof  positively  irrefragable.    Should  we,  however,  indulge 
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8  belief  unwarranted  by  the  discloeares  of  the  fittore  anaiomtBt, 
we  still  must  labour  under  the  conyiction,  that  the  track  here 
pwited  oat  will  lead  to  the  most  important  developementt^ 
and  perhaps  direct  the  unsteady  footsteps  of  the  enquirer 
through  the  bewildering  mazes  of  anatomical  research.  For, 
although  the  structure  and  (unctions  of  tlie  grosser  organs 
of  the  body  may  be  pretty  thoroughly  understood,  it  must 
be  confessed  by  the  candid  and  impartial  cultivator  of  medical" 
science,  that  both  physiology  and  pathology  are  yet  in  their  in* 
fancy;  that  much  obscurity  still  hovers  over  many  of  the  funo* 
tionsof  life;  that  numerous abnonnal  changes  are  perfectly  un- 
HitelligiUe;  that  with  our  present  stock  of  knowledge  they  are 
tntirely  inexplicable,  and  that  if  they  arie  ever  understood,  it 
must  be  through  the  agency  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  finer  textures  of  the  body. 

Before  concluding  these  prefatory  remarics,  let  me  not  disin- 
genuously disguise  the  fact,  that  in  the  composition  of  the  ensu- 
ing essay,  I  have  been  under  great  obligations  toM.  Alard.  Bui 
while  I  freely  make  this  disclosare,  I  obstinately  and  decidedly 
refuse  to  admit,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  considerable  like- 
ness between  his  opinions  and  those  advanced  by  myself,  that 
they  were  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  his  work.  My  opinions 
have  been  familiar  to  my  professional  acquaintances  for  yeass:*— 
so  early  as  1823  they  were  avowed  in  the  Lexirgton  Medical 
Society.  In  the  years  1824 — 25 — 26— 27, 1  read  several  es- 
says before  the  Society,  on  generation,  fever,  nervous  action  &c» 
in  all  of  which  the  opinions  contended  for  in  the  essaj  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  were  distinctly  avowed.  In  the  debates  du- 
ring those  years  in  which  1  freely  participated,  the  same  opin- 
ions were  my  constant  theme,  so  mui  h  so,  that  the  absorbent 
system  was  proverbially  calit^d  my  hobby*  In  the  year  1 825, 1 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Lexington,  in  which  my  opin- 
ions were  in  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  manner  developed* 
The  first  intimation  T  received  that  I  held  opinions  entertained 
by  M.  Alard.  was  from  a  French  periodical: — I  immediately 
wrote  to  Mr.  William  A.  Lcavy,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  work,  which  he  purchased  of  Messrs.  Carey  and 
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Lea,  and  it  reached  me  for  the  first  time  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1826.  k  was  not  till  the  summer  of  lj824,  that  I  commenced 
studying  the  French  Language,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
for  me  to  have  derived  from  M.  Alard,  what  I  urged  upon  the 
subject  previous  to  that  period.  If,  however,  the  principles  con- 
tended for  shall  be  found  true; — if  I  shall  be  considered  as  mere* 
]y  the  organ  of  Mt  Alard,  in  communicating  to  my  countrymen 
-  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  the  subjects  of  which  I 
have  treated ; — if  the  interests  of  medical  science  shall  be  sub* 
served,  my  ambition  will  be  satisfied  and  the  public  will  find  me 
as  much  disposed  to  do  M.  Alard  ample  justice,  as  his  warmest 
friend  in  the  professional  conununity.  His  work  has  afforded  me 
numerous  facilities,  and  I  feel  proud  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
avow  it.  December  6/A,  1 829. 


Having  in  the  38ih  No.  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder, 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  taught  by 
the  illtistrious  Harvey,  and  solicitous  for  its  establishment,  we 
have  determined  to  embody  all  the  knowledge  we  have  been 
able  to  collect,  eittier  as  the  result  of  bibliothecal  research,  per- 
sonal observation  or  reflection,  into  a  condensed  form,  wh^ch,  as 
we  conceive,  will  serve  as  a  very  natural  introduction  to  the 
study  ofthe absorbent  system  audits  functions. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  ofthe  blood,  we  consider  the 
unalienable  and  indisputable  property  of  Harvey,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  too  zealous  friends  ofCisalpin,  and  those  of  Servetus  (an 
obscure  Spaniard)  have  attempted  to  rob  him  of  that  immortal 
glory,  which  has  made  his  name  familiar  with  posterity,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  imperishable  renown. 

The  triglochine,  mitral,  sigmoid  valves,  and  those  also,  fre- 
quently found  in  the  veins,  are  so  arranged,  says  Harvey,  as  at 
once  to  suggest  the  idea,  that  the  blood  passes  from  the  veins  into 
the  auricles ;  from  thence  into  the  ventricles  and  then  into  the  ar- 
teries. They  also  prevent,  he  contends,  the  retrograde  motion 
ofthe  blood.  In  common  with  Cisalpin,  he  observed,  that  the 
reins  swell  below  a  ligature,  while  a  reverse  state  obtains  with 
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regard  to  the  arteries.    The  continuity  of  the  arteriesand  veins, 
is  an  anatoniicai  fact  of  which  be  was  not  ignorant. 

The  division  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey,  we  consider  much 
.superior  to  that  more  prevalent  and  popular  one  of  Bichat,  in 
precision,  correctness  and  comprehensiveness.  It  is  divided  by 
the  former,  into  great  and  small,  or  geneml  and  pulmonary  circu- 
lations; by  the  latter,  into  arterial  or  red  blood,  and  venous  or 
black  blood,  and  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  being  general,' 
when  it  should  be  particular, — ^loose  and  unscientific  when  It 
should  be  logically  precise.  Thus,  the  pulmonary  artery  in- 
stead of  circulating  red  blood,  circulates  that  which  is  venous, 
and  the  pulmonary  veins  arterial,  instead  of  black  blood.  His 
^  idea  of  the  arterial  circulation  presenting  a  perfect  circle  is  gra- 
tuitous and  unfounded,  for  it  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  part  of  that  figure.  To  tbe  venous  circulation  the 
Bame  remark  is  applicable. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  and  arguments  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nal aUuded  to,  the  following  considerations  will  contribute  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  how  far  the  visa  tergo  of  the  heart  extendi, 
ar:d  we  humbly  hope,  will  serve  in  a  great  measure  to  rescue 
from  neglect,  that  doctrine  which  has  been  with  unphilosophic 
precipitancy,  consigned  to  the  shades  of  oblivion. 

The  vital  physiologist  has  had  the  accumulated  experience 
of  too  long  a  series  of  ages,  to  be  led  away  by  the  fanciful  visions 
of  that  host  of  calculating  philosophers,  that  would  determine 
with  mathematical  preci8ion,tl)e  distance  the  power  of  the  heart 
is  capable  of  propelling  the  blood.  In  vain  may  Hales,  Keil  and 
Borelli,  calculate ;*^their  exact  computations  may  amuse  the 
credulity  of  the  partisans  of  geometry,  but  can  never  satisfy  the 
inquirer  into  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions.  The  action  of  the 
heart,  presents  a  phenomenon  destitute  of  a  parallel  in  all  the  op- 
erations of  inanimate  nature;  it  is  perfectly  sui  generis  in  it^  char- 
acter, and  surpasses  in  beauty  and  excellence  of  adaptation,  all 
the  sablimest  productions  of  human  c^nius.  The  heart,  bears 
in  its  structure  the  indelible  impress  of  a  hand,  omnipotent  in 
flie  wide  and  illimitable  sphere  of  its  operations.  Vain  and  vex- 
atious then,  must  be  the  poetical  soarings  of  that  imagination, 
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that  would  chaiu  down  to  the  rules  of  technical  precision  in 
sciences,  more  exact  than  thatof  hfe,  the  mysterious  workhigs  of 
an  organ,  which  exhibits  in  its  structure  and  action,  the  manifest 
and  inscrutable  agency  of  super-human  power.  In  some  oilier 
manner  then, more  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur  (tf 
the  subject,  must  we  contemplate  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
if  we  would  reach  the  summit  of  physiological  excellence,  on 
which  truth  has  raised  her  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  tem- 
ple. Chemistry  with  her  muld&rious  train  of  ajfinities,  of  com* 
positions  and  decompositions,  and  mechanics  with  her  numerouB 
retinue  of  exact  computations,  most  be  exiled  from  the  study  of 
loan's  living  economy,  and  that  extended  chart,  in  which  alibis 
BornrMl  and  abnormal  operations  are  minutely  and  accurately 
depicted,  must  be  studied  with  the  deep  and  wily  penetration  of 
a  trained  philosopher.  Mature  must  be  viewed  in  herown  works, 
and  not  in  the  productions  of  human  hands;— -conclusions  must 
be  deduced  from  facts  and  phenomena,  as  they  actually  exist, 
and  not  from,  the  vague,  seductive  and  inconclusive  analogies  of 
parti C|}lar  sciences,  which  have  no  natural  alliance  with  the 
science  of  life* 

Withoi^t  attempting  to  calculate  the  precise  power  of  the 
heart,  if  it  can  be  established  that  its  left  side  exercises  a  mani- 
fest and  efficient  influenee  in  the  veins,  independently  of  any  a- 
gertcy  derived  from  the  right  ventricle,  every  theory,  but  that  of 
Harve>,  must  be  expunged  from  every  code  of  sound  physiology* 
In  accomplishing  thifi,  facts  ^ncoolestable  in  their  nature  shall  be 
our  only  guide,  and  in  this  spirit  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  the  evidence  which  may  be  considered  supplemental  to 
that  contained  in  the  essay  alluded  to. 

It  is  stated  by  the  celebratcj^  Jt>hn  Bell,  while  speaking  of  the 
effects  of  irritating  a  frog's  foot,  that  we  may  ^see  the  influence 
oftlie  heart's  action  upon  the  blood  in  these  minute  veins,  for  at 
each  pulsation  of  Ibe  heart  the  red  gk>hules  are  sent  forward, 
being  stationary,  or  recoiling  during  the  diastole."  It  is  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Armstrong,  ^That  the  for- 
cing power  of  the  heart  extends  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous 
system  appears  tome  quite  obvious;  for  whenever  the  heart's 
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action  is  increased,  then  the  current  of  blood  from  a  punctured 
vein  is  increased,  and  when  the  action  has  been  very  excetBhre,  I 
have  known  the  blood  come  out  in  jets."  We  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Fodere  that  he  has  frequently  seen  delirium  announce  the 
&tal  termination  in  acute  peripneumony ;  the  face  being  bloated, 
the  cheeks  of  a  violet  colour,  and  the  jugular  veins  pulsating. 
In  varicose  states  of  the  veins,  when  perhaps,  the  communica* 
tions  between  the  arteries  and  veins  are  more  free  tiian  usual, 
the  veins,  it  is  asserted  upon  high  authority,  pulsate  synchronous- 
ly with  the  systole  of  the  heart. 

In  ihe  Archives  Genendes  for  18S3,  Dr.  Bouillard  records  the 
case  of  a  woman  aged  68,  who  laboured  under  strong  pulsatiou 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  pulsation  also  of  the  jugular  veins* 
She  died,  and  when  a  necroscopic  examination  was  made,  the 
left  ventricle  was  found  dilated,  and  its  parietes  in  a  hypertro* 
phoid  condition,  being  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the  Jour- 
nal Complement,  we  find  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  attacked 
by  hemiplegia,  related  by  Dr.  Brcyer.  The  disease  continued 
several  daysi,  when  an  universal  pulsation  in  the  veins  ^as  re* 
mariced.  The  venous  pulsations  were  perfectly  synchronous 
with  those  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  whole  surface  appear- 
ed to  rise  and  (all  in  correspondence  with  these  pulsations,  which 
were  visible  in  the  eyes  and  tongue.  This  phenomenon  contin- 
ued five  days,  and  then  disappeared.  On  the  same  evening  the 
patient  became  comatose;  on  the  6th  day  from  this  time  the  ven- 
ous pulsationagain  returned,  but  the  patient  still  continued  insen- 
sible. The  pulsation  subsided  on  the  second  day  from  the  latter 
period,  and  in  two  days  more  he  died.  Dissection  threw  no 
light  upon  the  cause  of  the  venous  pulsation.  In  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports  &c.  for  1827,  Doctor  Davis  gives  us  the  histo- 
ry of  a  case  that  occurred  to  him.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  fe- 
male  set.  six.  Four  months  previous  to  the  time  when  the  case 
came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Davis,  she  had  been  afflicted  with 
pertussis,  and  at  the  time  he  was  called  to  her,  she  laboured  un- 
der acute  hydrocephalus.  What  surprised  him  much,  he  re* 
marks,  was  a  pulsation  in  the  veins,  distinct  and  well  marked, 
synchronous  with  that  of  the  arteries.    In  the  veins  of  the  ex- 
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tremities,  the  pulsatioD  was  perceptible  to  the  eye,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  yards.  The  veins  were  rather  larger  than  is  cus- 
tomary at  her  age,  and  pressure  upon  any  of  them  stopped  the 
pulsation  between  the  part  compressed  and  the  heart,  so  thA 
it  obviously  could  not  be  caused  by  regurgitation  from  the  au- 
ricle. The  pulsation  in  the  part  of  the  vein  towards  the  extrem- 
ity, was  rendered  much  stronger,  and  more  distinct,  provided 
the  return  to  the  auricle  was  qpt  completely  obstructed,  but  if 
the  compression  was  so  strong  as  entirely  to  obliterate  the  ca- 
libre of  the  vein,  that  part  of  it  which  became  tense  and  distend- 
ed with  blood,  so  fiir  as  the  next  valve,  after  a  few  seconds,  lost 
the  pulsation  altogether.  Together  with  some  traces  of  patho- 
logical action  found  on  dissection  in  other  parts,  the  heart  was 
hypertrophoid,  and  firmer  than  natural.  The  arteries  were  in- 
jected, but  no  preternatural  communication  between  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  was  discovered,  consequently,  we  are  obliged  to 
derive  the  venous  pulsation  directly  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  In  the  month  of  October  1821,  a  child  of  this  city, 
(Philadelphia)  says  Dr.  Rush,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  was 
attacked  with  bilious  fever.  He  was  ill  for  a  long  time,  but 
eventually  his  disease  left  him  in  a  very  debilitated  state.  He 
was  remarkably  emaciated-— -so  much  so,  that  curiosity  one  day 
induced  him  to  examine  bis  skeleton-like  arms,  when  upon  a 
closer  view,  he  saw  the  superficial  veins  upon  the  back  of  Ms 
bands  distinctly  pulsate,  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  It  was  less  evident  as  the  child  advanced  in  con- 
valescence, and  when  he  recovered  his  strength  and  flesh,  the 
pulsation  of  the  veins  entirely  ceased. 

I  should  have  remarked  above,  that  Haller  informs  us,  that 
venous  pulsation  is  frequently  felt  in  the  jugulars,  in  the  abdo- 
minal veins  and  even  in  the  external  iliacs,  but  he  absurdly  attri- 
butes it  to  regurgitation.  To  see  the  blood  flowing  per  saltum 
from  a  vein  is  not  uncommon,  and  has  doubtless  been  observed, 
by  every  practitioner,  but  it  is  rave  to  see  venous  pulsation  very 
manifest.  • 

^It  will  hardly  be  argued,"  says  Dr.  James  Jirfinson,  while 
commenting  upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Brayer,  ^at  in  this  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  heart's  action  ceased  when  the  blood  arrived  at  the 
capillary  vessels*  The  (act  above  narrated  withoutnany  thing  in 
view,  is  a  strong  support  to  the  d^trine  of  the  heart  being  the 
great  moving  power  of  the  circulation  thraughoyt  the  whole  cir- 
cle from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  right  auricle/^  Speaking 
of  the  case  of  Dr.  Davis,  he  says,  ^it  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that-the  force  of  the  heart  may  and  does  act  all  round  the  course 
of  the  circulation.  If  the  heart  be  capable  of  producing  a  pulse 
in  the  veins,  under  extmordinary  circumstances,  how  can  we 
doubt  that  it  acts  in  propelling  the  blood  more  or  less  in  the 
veins,  under  ordinary  circumstances*" 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  most  rash  and  zealous  espous- 
cr  of  Bichat's  capillary  systems,  cannot  after  a  sober  and  delib- 
erate examination  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  above  cases, 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  heart's  action  is  limited  to  the 
commencement  of  the  capillaries.  In  fact,  proofs  so  unequivo- 
cal and  striking  in  their  character,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  beea 
marshalled  in  defence  or  support  of  any  proposition,  contained  in 
the  codes  of  pkysiology,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  No 
other  explanation  wc  conceive  can  be  given  of  the  above  phe- 
nomenon than  that  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  Harvey,  and  eve- 
ry hypothesis,  that  fails  to  account  satisfactorily  for  venous  pulsa- 
tion, must  be  essentially  erroneous.  But  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  venous  pulsation  can  never  lead  us  i^to  error  $ — no  doubt  hov« 
ers  around  the  subject;— no  cloud  throws  its  shadowy  and  unsub* 
stantial  form  between  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  and 
Ihe  person  of  the  observer;— -no  metaphysical  sublimation  or  a- 
wakening  of  intellectual  sensibilities  is  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
able the  physiologist  to  have  a  clear,  distinct  and  convinc- 
ing view  of  the  singular  operation  going  forward.  When 
we  feel  the  radial  artery  pukate  under  the  finger  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  action  of  the  heart,  all  are  willing  to  admit  that 
it  is  le^timate  to  infer,  that  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  former; 
— if  then^  we  should  place  the  finger  upon  the  external  jugular, 
the  vena  «aphena  or  any/>ther  larsre  superficial  vein,  and  observe 
the  same  phenomenon,  and  the  same  harmony  of  action,  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  vein^  who  will  say  that  it  is  a  non  sequi- 
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lur,  when  we  infer  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  former  which  pro- 
duces pulsation  in  the  latter. 

Convinced  that  the  evidence  above  adduced,  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  the  heart  is  the  exclusive  motive  power  of  the 
blood,  is  entirely  unanswerable,  we  proceed  to  invalidate,  if 
possible,  the  most  conspicuous  objections  tbat*have  been  urged 
against  it. 

The  opinion  of  Harvey,  has  been  arraigned  on  account  of  its 
apparent  incompatibility  with  the  emptiness  so  characteristic  of 
the  arteries  in  the  dead  subject.  This  inconsistency,  however, 
is  only  apparent,  for  the  strength  of  the  heart,  diminishing  in  a 
ratio  corresponding  precisely  with  the  direct  approximation  of 
dissolution,  the  quantity  of  blood  driven  into  the  systemic  arte- 
ries, must  necessarily  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  Tfajg 
reduction  of  quantity  sent  into  the  arteries,  must  be  accompi- 
nied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
veins.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  therefore,  there  will  be 
an  emptiness  of  the  arteries  and  a  fulLiess  of  the  veins. 

An  objection  is  urged  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  founded  upon  the 
emptiness  of  the  crural  artery  and  the  plenitude  of  the  crural 
vein,  as  exhibited  in  the  experiments,  recorded  by  me,  in  the 
38th  number  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder.  In  his  very 
ingenious  Essay  on  Venous  Absorption,  he  thinks  that  the  ex- 
periments performed  by  Magendie,  and  myself,  prove  the  re- 
verse of  what  was  intended.  He  says,  in  allusion  to  these  ex- 
periments, ^But  this,  with  the  other  experiments  of  Magendie 
and  Cross,  affi>rd  positive  evidence  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
vis  a  tergo*  and  establish,!  think,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  veiK>us  blood  depends  on  atmospheric  pressure.  For 
if  the  motion  of  the  venous  blood  was  produced  by  the  vis  a  ter- 
go  of  the  heart,  the  blood  cotdd  not  hejorcednpinio  the  veins  so  as  to 
make  a  plenum  there  after  the  arteries  were  firmly  tied^^^  No  other 
result,  contemplating  the  experiments  a  jmon',  in  reference  to 
the  sole  agency  of  the  heart,  could  have  been  rationally  antici- 
pated. Could  it  be  expected,  that  the  blood  moving  under  the 
energetic  influence  of  the  heart,  could  have  lost  its  impulse  in  a 
nwment,  and  have  become  suddenl  v  motionless  ?    Would  not  this 
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impulse  of  itself  after  all  comaiuDication  with  the  heart  was  cut 
oSf  be  sufficient  to  expel  the  blood  from  the  artery?  And  ifso, 
— what  could  be  expected  but  a  plenum  -in  the  vein?  More- 
over, if  the  motion  imparted  to  the  blood  in  the  artery,  at  the 
time  it  was  tied,  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  it  into  the  vein,  do 
we  not  know,  that  it  was  at  least  sufficient,  to  remove  it  some 
distance  from  the  ligature,  that  when  the  artery  ceased  to  be  a 
plenum  its  contractility  of  tissue,  which  is  in  all  circumstances 
acting,  would  now  act,  with  increased  energy,  and  by  an  exer- 
tion almost  passive,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  force  it  into  the 
vein.  This  corresponds  precisely  with  the  experiment :  for  sup- 
posing that  the  motion,  imparted  to  the  blood,  before  the  ligature 
was  applied,  emptied  the  artery  and  filled  the  vein,  we  could 
not  expect,  that  it  would  cease  to  issue  from  the  latter  immedi- 
ately and  suddenly;  and  this  is  what  actually  takes  place,  for 
Magendie  says  ^4e  jet  de  sang  veineux  ne  s'arretera  pas  pour  cela, 
il  continuera  quelques  instans;  mais  il  ira  en  diminuant,  et  Pecou- 
lement  finira  par  s'arreter,  quoique  la  veine  soit  pleine  dans  toute 
sa  longueur." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  before  leaving  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  that  if  according  to  his  hypothesis  the  venous  circulation 
depends  upon  atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  was  this  ajG^ent  and 
not  the  heart  which  in  the  experiments  above  alluded  to  made 
the  crural  vein  a  plenum,  it  should  have  completely  emptied  it 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  remain  full. 

A  want  of  correspondence  between  the  throbbing  or  pulsatile 
sensation  sometimes  experienced  in  a  part  labouring  under  in- 
flammation, and  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  has  been  considered 
as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  doctrine  espoused  by  us.  This 
objection,  however,  is  deduced  from  data,  that  have  no  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and  in  the  language  of  logicians  is  a  non  sequitur. 
Those  who  have  urged  it,  attribute  inflammatory  pulsation 
to  contraction  of  the  arteries.  But  this  is  not  true:  for  while 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  the  arteries  are  contractile,  this 
attribute  belongs  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  highest 
authorities,  to  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system.  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  most  enlightened  pathologists,  that  inflammation 
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M  seated  id  the  capillary  arteries,  and  that  if  the  propulsiye  pow- 
er of  the  heart,  circalates  the  blood  without  any  assistance  from 
the  Tessek  themselves,  the  pulsatile  pain  felt    in  a   phlegmon 
should  be  synchronous  with  the  systolic  action  of  the  heart.    If 
the    location  of  inflammation   were  correct,   this   inference 
would  be  fair,  but  as  we  have  ventured  to   deviate  from  the 
reigning  pathology  on  the  subject  of  inflammation,  and  in  con* 
formity  to  some  ancient  authorities,  to  transfer  its  seat  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  absorbent  system,  it  is,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
illegitimate.     The  absorbent  vessels,  as  shall  be  evinced  in  the 
sequel,  are  different  in  every  prominent  characteristic  from  the 
capillary  arteries,  and  are,  alone  of  all  the  vascular  tissues  of  the 
body,  capable  of  giving  a  satis&ctory  solution  of  the  multifiiri- 
oos  phenomena  of  inflammation.    If  we  are  thus  authorized,  in 
changing  the  seat  of  this  disease,  it  must  appear  obvious  to  the 
reader,  that  there  is  no  absolute,  reason,  why  the  pulsation  of  a 
phlegmonous  tumour,  should  correspond  with  the  contraction  of 
the  heart.    Although  this  is  not  a  suitable  occasion,  to  enter  in- 
to a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have   induced  us  to 
depart  from  the  prevalent  pathology  of  inflammation,  the  reader 
will  pardon  me  for  remarking,  in  order  to  render  our  argument 
plausible,  that  inflammation  is  almost,  if  not  quite  universally, 
seated  in  colourless  tissues; — ^that   these  tissues  abound  with 
Absorbents,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be  almost  exclusively  made 
up  of  them; — that  these  tissues  while  they  retain  their  healthy 
aspect,  are  normal,  and  when  they  lose  it  by  the  introduction 
of  blood  into  them,  they   take  on   that  kind  of  abnormal   action 
which  constitutes  inflammation.    Now,  we  would  ask,  who  is 
willing  to  suppose,  that  if  the  undemonstrably  minute  vessels  of 
these  tissues  were  capillary  arteries,  that   the  introduction  of 
blood  into  them  could  give  rise  to  disease?    If  they  are  real  ar- 
teries, as  well  might  we  suppose,  that  the  introduction  of  bile  in-, 
to  the  gall-bladder,  of  gastric  juice  into  the  stomach  or  of  urine 
into  the  urinary  bladder  would  cause  disease,  as  that  the  intro- 
duction of  blood  into  an   artery  would  excite  inflammation.     In- 
deed, thejprevalent  opinion  is  so  very  preposterous — is  so  entire- 
ly unsustained  by  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  that  wc  can- 
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not  refrain  from  an  expression  of  our  astonisbmerit,  that  ii  Bingle 
enlightened  pathologist  ever  hecame  a  proselyte  to  it. 

Were  we,  however,  to  sahsci-ibe  to  the  leigntng opinion  of  the 
seat  ofinflamoiation,  we  cannot  see  how  this  would  facilitate  die 
eiqrianation  of  the  pulsatile  pain  in  a  pfategmonoas  tunMHi^;  for 
the  want  of  correspondeuciB  in  the  action  ofthe  heart,  and  that 
of  the  swelling,  tnast  pioceed  from  some  cause  foreign  to  the  for- 
filer  and  pecuUaT  to  the  tatter.  Ttiis,  perhaps  we  will  be  toM, 
may  be  found  in  the  nMraculsrity  ofthe  ai^tertes.  The  errors 
iiowever,  into  which  that  doctrine  would  lead^  which  teaches^thtit 
the  pirise  is  independent  of  the  heart,  do  not  ftppear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  considered.  For,  if  the  arteries  have  an  action  sal 
generis,  the  pulse  can  he  no  longer  viewed  as  a  sure  index  ofthe 
physiological  and  pathological  states  oftive  heart. 

The  muscularity  of  tlie  arteries^  however,  has  not  been  proved* 
Indeed,  those  who  inefficiently  contend  for  it,  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  the  absurdity,  in  which  they  would  involve  theoi* 
selves.  For,  if  there  is^  arterial  muscular  contractility,  the  ves* 
self:  which'circulate  red  blood,  nfiust  necessarily  possess,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  splanchnic  muscles,  r  degree  of  irritability^  com- 
mensurate at  least,  with  that  belonging  to  the  latter.  Iftiih 
were  true,  we  should  see  the  arteries  contracting  after  the  beaart 
bad  ceased  to  beat; — we  should  see,  in  contravention  to  an 
unequivocal  truth,  the  arteries  pulsating  duri  r  g  syncope.  It  has 
been  urged,  that  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  which  pre-supposes  muscularity,  would  give  rise  to  a 
vacuum,  which  would  remove  the  blood  from  the  arteriea 
on  the  principle  of  exhaustion.  Though  this  doubtless  wouM 
contribute  considerably  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood 
coming  from  the  heart,  we  are  unable  to  conceive,  how  this 
vacuum  is  to  influence  the  circulation  in  the  veins,  towards  the 
flight  auricle.  We  can  see  very  well,  how  it  would  be  retarded: 
for  as  it  is  not  contended  that  there  are  other  vacua  in  the  veioSf 
the  blood  would  be  unavoidably  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  thus, 
what  would  be  gained  by  it  in  the  arteries,  would  be  lost,  for  d» 
want  of  its,  in  the  veins. 
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These  coosiciersitioiis  induce  m  to  believef  ttmt  some  more  sajt- 
isffictorj  elucidatioQ  must  be  sougki,  for  Uie  phenomeoou  o$ 
pblegmoAi^  pulsatioDf  tbw  ttml  furoisbedi.  by  the  supposed  mus^ 
.  eulftrUy  of  Ibe  arteries^  The  view  we  h^ve  te^keo  of  the  seat  of 
inflammati^o  will  uokiese  without  difficulty  the  Gordtw  kaot^ 
Wheo  the  abs^Mrbeots  aie  iojSbaied^  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Trayeri» 
that  a  heavy  pulsatile  pain  is  one  of  the  ^mptoms  by  which  it  is 
ebaracteriJieiL  This  i&a  disease,acco«(tiog  to  pathologists^  of  a 
pttculiar  nature; — it  is  evidently  beyoodthe  reach  of  the  torcent 
9f  the  eireiftlatioaand  the  action  of  tiie  heart.  Cousequeotly,  thia 
^leavy  pnlsatile  paii^'^  eaa  be  aAtributed^  neither  to  the  action 
ifthe  hearty  noff  the  eoQl^ctifity  of  the  arteries.  Muscularity 
aad  ooatiactility  ane  eonspicaous  attributes  of  the  vessels  of  die 
absorbent  system;  thi6(Sy  the  puleatile  pain  is  explained*  iDflam* 
nation  viewed  in  thia  light,  it  does  not  surprise  us,  that  a  phleg* 
liio*ious  tumour  should  puisale,  nor,  that  it  should  not  cor vespon^ 
writh  the  systolic  action  of  the  heart» 

The  late  Professor,  N.  Smith,  objects  to  thia  exclusive  doctrina 
of^he  cirrulaiioo^fof  thefotfewiug  leasooihe  remarjcs,^hi  every 
case  of  local  inflammation,  before  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  is  in  the  least  changed,,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  part  inflamed^  This  could  not,  indeed, 
take  placci^ifthe  blood  wa&not  furnished  to  them  by  the  heaii 
and  arteries;  but,  inaucli  ca8es,.the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  A> 
lected  to  the  inflamed  part  motre  than  it  is  to  every  other  parl^ 
aor  more  to  that  particular  part  than  it  was  before  the  inflao^ 
nation  took  place*  k  follows,  therefore,  that  the  change  in  the 
fHTt  diseased,  producing  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  and  an 
iDcreasedevohitionofheat,  must  depend  on  some  change  in  the 
action  ^f  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  not  at  all  on  the  vt^  a  tergo  of 
the  blood  impeNed  by  the  heart.  It  is  true,  that  Harvey^  doc* 
trine  of  die  oirculatioo,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  pr^ 
vaifing  opinion  of  inflammation,incakate8the  idea,  that  the  de- 
termination of  blood  in  morbid  quantity  to  a.part,  dep^'^ds  upon, 
the  direct  propulsive  agency  of  the  heart,  but,  when  we  transfer 
theseaAofinflammatioiiffrom  the capiHary  arteries,  tot). f'vet^ek 
etf  the  absofbeal  system,  the  reason  why  the  symptoms  of  local  in* 
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flamomtioD  are  developedybefore  the  actioD  of  Uie  heart  is  foimd 
to  be  disturbed,  is  made  perfectly  obrioas.    The  blood,  which 
constitutes  the  accumulatioD,  is  removed  from  the  torrent  of  the 
cifCulatioD,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  heart ; . 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
heart  or  any  other  part,  must  be  secondary,  and  the  eflfect  of  the 
morbid  condition  of  the'  mass  of  absorbents  labouring  under  id* 
flammation*    It  may  be  said,  that  the  disturbance  in  the  functioDS 
of  the  heart  succeed  too  soon  the  local  phenomena,  for  the  for- 
mer to  depend  upon  the  latter  for  its  cause.    To  wUch  it  may 
be  answered,  that  every  inflammation  must  be  ofiginaUy  neces- 
sarily local; for  though,  a  general  predisposition   may  exist,  a 
general  inflammation  ab  initio  is  a  desideratum  in  pathology,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  arises  independently  of  the  heart    The  n4>id- 
ity  with  which  the  disturbance  of  the  heart  succeeds  the  local 
phenomena,  is  no  ailment  against  the  view  above  expressed, 
for  syncope,  which  is  unquestionably  a  disease  of  the  heart,  is  ia 
someindividuals, produced  instantaneously,  from  tickling  the  der- 
moid organ.    With  this  modification,  we  are  prepared  to  unite 
with  Professor  Smith,  in  the  consequence  which  he  deduces;  i«e. 
^Aal  the  change  in  the  part  diseased^^  ^c 

The  deservedly  distinguished  Professor  Caldwell,  in  a  triumph- 
ant refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Barry,  remarks,  that^tbe 
fact,  that  the  capillaries  perform  on  and  with  the  blood,  a  varie- 
ty  of  functions  important  in  themselves  and  essential  to  the  body, 
is  itself  satisfactory  proof,  that  that  fluid  is  not  forcibly  and  rapid- 
ly driven  through  them  by  the  influence  of  the  heart;  but  that 
it  circulates  by  virtue  (^ their  own  action.  Hurry  it  along  by 
an  extraneous  power,  and  their  functions  performed  on  it,  wiH 
be  necessarily  prevented."  The  phrase,  capillaries^  alludfs  doubt- 
less to  vessels,  that  circulate  blood,and  if  so,  two  radically  diflfep* 
ent  functions,  i.  e.  circulation  and  secretion,  are  assigned  to  the 
same  tissue.  This  is  at  war  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  funo- 
tionsoflife:  difference  of  texture  always  gives  rise  todifierence 
of  function,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  true,  that  any  morbific  a- 
gent,  that  accelerates  the  circulation  will  impair  the  functions 
of  absorption,  and  sec  retion,  but  the  author  should  recoDect,  for 
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it  18  a  lemftrk  deduciUd  from  the  principles  he  has  been  teiich- 
ing  for  twenty  years,  that  no  cause  capable  of  producing  this  ef- 
fect^canactpriomnly  upon  the  blood,  and  diat,  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  circulation,  should  be  attributed  to  a  previout 
disturbance  in  secretion  or  absoi^on. 

We  were  not  aware  before,  that  the  ^blood  moves  through 
^be  capillaries  much^more  slowly  than  it  does  through  the  arte- 
ries and  veins."  We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  unless  a 
perleet  uniformity  in  die  momentum  of  the  circulation  was  ob- 
served, diseaae  must  ensue.  It  is  a  fact  of  frequent  observation, 
tibatakind  of  congestion  of  the  capillaries  arises,  either  from 
a  morbidly  vigorous  or  languid  circulation  in  any  part  of 
the  circulatory  circle.  Thus,  when  the  circulation  is  too  active 
from  a  hjrpertropfaoid  condition  of  the  ventricular  parietes  of 
the  heart,  together  with' an  enlargement  of  the  cavities,  the  ca- 
j^llaries  become  congested.  When  also  this  hypertnophoid  con- 
dition is  associated  with  a  contraction  of  the  cavities,  the  circu- 
lation ift  so  languid  as  scarcely  to  reach  the  arterial  extremi- 
ties. When,  therefore,  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to 
the  arterial  extremities,  it  accumulates  in  the  capiUaries,  pro^ 
duces  compression,  and  embarrasses  the  circulation.  When,  at 
flo,  too  small  a  quantity  is  sent,  the  fluid  does  not  receive  a  suf- 
ficient impulse,  for  its  full  and  entire  circulation,  from  iriiich  a 
congestion  of  the  capiUaries  unavmdably  results. 

From  these  considerations,  and  those  contained  in  the  number 
of  the  Recorder  alluded  to,  we  feel  ourselves  authorized  to  con- 
clude, that  the  circulation  is  a  function  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  heart.  This,  then,  tmpli^  a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  capillary  systems,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  arteries  and 
the  veins.  Contending,  therefore,  as  the  doctrine  of  Harvey 
does,  for  the  continuity  of  thfe  arteries  and  veins,  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  us  to  sanction  the  ideas,  that  prevail  on  the  subjects 
of  absorption  and  exhalation. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  absorbents  and 
their  functions^it  is  important  that  we  should  say  explicitly,  what 
we  wish  to  be  understood  by  several  phrases  which  we  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  .of  frequently  using. 
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in  which  a  circumstantial  account  of  them  is  contained,  will  coor 
vince  the  reader  that  this  was  rarely  the  rase. 

To  iUustrate  the  true  nature  of  the  elementary  tissue  of  the 
body^  we  shall  now  take  into  separate  consideration,  several  of 
the  textures,  and  in  the  first  place,  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the 

Encephaloid  Tissue* — Though  such  evidence,  as  will  satisfy  the 
senses,  can  never,  perhaps,  be  adduced  in  fiivour  of  the  existence 
of  absorbents  in  the  brain,  we  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to 
bring  forward  such  proof,  as  will  answer  all  practical  purposes. 
There  are  no  symptoms  that  denote  with  pathognomonic  precis- 
ion, the  exact  moment  when  effusion  takes  place  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  but  that  such  is  occasionally  the  fect^  and  is  after* 
wards  removed,  the  multiplied  and  mulliiarious  results  of  clini* 
cal  observation  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  The  phenomena  of 
growth  and  nutrition,  are  quite  conclusive  on  the  subject,  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  universally  obtains,  that  where  there  are  nutrient 
vessels,  there  are  also,  those  that  remove  the  old  and  effete  mat- 
ter. Besides  the  evidence  derived  from  healthy  nutrition,  the 
clinical  observation  of  M.  Dance  furnishes  us  with  two  cases  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  which,  in  his  opinion,  establishes  the 
existence  of  nutrient  vessels  in  that  organ.  He  considers  this 
state  of  the  brain  ^^the  effect  of  morbid  nutrition:  and  if  so,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  brain  submitted  to  an  uniform 
stimulus  of  nutrition,  must  become  eventually  more  dense  in  a 
similar  uniform  ratio."  More  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  absorbents  in  the  encepalon  cannot  be  required,  than 
that  furnished  by  a  case  of  Dr.  Heustis.  In  a  case  of  Hernia 
Cerebri,  the  fungus  disappeared  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
pressure,  and  its  place  was  occupied  by  a  hole,  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  ^The  unsightly  cavity,"  he 
remarks,  ^left  in  the  brain  after  the  removal  of  the  fungus  by 
pressure,  might  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  inexperienced 
practitioner;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment^  no  un- 
favourable symptoms  are  occasioited  by  it;  nature  is  full>  com- 
petent to  the  work  of  regeneration,  and  in  the  brain  this  process 
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appears  to  progress  with  more  rapidity  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body." 

Until  the  researches  of  Professor  Lobstein  of  Strasburg,  shed 
eoDsiderable  light  upon  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain,  few,  if 
any,  believed  that  absorbents  entered  as  an  element  into  the  en- 
cephaloid  tissue.  It  is  asserted  by  Mascagni,  that  there  are  ab- 
sorbents in  the  brain ;  he  says,  he  has  seen  them  and  has  given 
us  a  plate  representing  them. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  properties  of  the  absorbents  is 
contractility,  and  if  this  property  is  manifested  by  the  encephalic 
mass,  as  there  is  no  other  tissue  which  enters  into  its  structure 
capable  of  exhibiting  this  phenomenon,  we  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  ascribing  it  to  the  absorbents.  The  encephalon  has  a 
motion  we  are  aware,  which  is  derived  from  the  action  of  the 
lungs  and  heart,  but  it  has  one  also  we  conceive  inherent  in  it» 
organization.  Thus,  we  are  informed  by  Littre,  that  in  a  man  who 
committed  suicide  by  violently  striking  his  head  against  a  wall, 
the  brain  was  found  contracted  and  reduced  in  size.  The  same 
phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  brain  of  a  man,  we  are  told  by 
Dumas,  who  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  window.  In 
some  experiments  performed  by  Lorry  upon  dogs,  the  same  re- 
sult was  obtained.  These  animals  were  destroyed  by  being 
stricken  on  the  head.  '  ^ 

We  cannot  give  a  plausible  solution  of  the  determination  of 
certain  fluids  in  morbid  quantity  to  the  brain,  unless  we  admit 
the  existence  of  absorbent  vessels  in  tliat  organ.  Thus  I^a- 
peyronie  used  wine  in  dressing  a  gangrenous  abscess,  the  im- 
pression of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  brain,  which  enlarged 
it  so  enormously  in  a  few  days,  as  not  only  to  destroy  the  patient, 
but  absolutely  to  force  the  bones  of  the  cranium  asunder.  Two 
other  cases  not  unlike  this,  are  recorded  by  Lecat^  in  one  the 
abscess  was  in  the  brain,  and  the  other  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

With  regard  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Horner 
remarks,  that  the  deep  seated  absorbents  of  the  head  have  been 
traced  to  the  membranes  but  no  farther.  Between  the  tunica 
arachnoidea  and  pia  mater  they  were  observed  by  Ruyscb,  when 
inflated  by  air  and  were  denoni^nated  by  himvasa-pseudo-lynv 
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phatica*    It  h  asserted  by  Lancisius,  and  Pacchioiii  that  they 
detected  absorbents  in  the  pia  mater. 

If  the  foUowingobservatioB  extracted  from  Professor  Dudley ^s 
▼ery  able  flnemoir  en  Injuries  of  the  Head,  does  not  evince 
their  existence  in  the  brain,  it  is  so  conclusive  on  the  subject  of 
the  membraacs,  that  to  deny  them  there,  would  be  nugatory  and 
preposterous.  ^  After  the  opemtion^'  (trephining  in  a  case  of 
Epilepsy)  says  the  Professor,  ^^  on  turning  my  attention  to  the 
dura  Biater,I  was  astonished  to  dkoover  a  copious  secretion  of 
fluid  which  separated  that  membrane  from  the  surface  of  the 
brain  more  than  an  inch^  while  that  organ  in  place  of  giving  to 
the  finger  a  sense  of  pulsation,  felt  as  hard  and  as  unyielding 
as  a  board.  The  patient  being  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  wa» 
put  to  bed  and  kept  quiet  until  the  fifth  day,  when  from  the 
establishment  of  free  suppuration,  the  bandages  were  removed* 
It  was  now  ascertained  on  examination  that  the  fluid  beneath 
the  dura  mater  was  absorbed.'' 

J\rpn)aus  Tissue. — The  nerves  according  to  Bicbat  have  a 
great  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  and  this  tissue  we  kiK>w  abounda 
with  absorbents.  By  Mr.  Descot,  we  are  told,  that  blood-vessels, 
very  large  relatively  to  the  nervous  fibres,  are  distributed  to 
the  neurilema  of  the  nerves,  and  penetrate  into  their  internal 
structure.  Now,  the  distribution  of  blood-vessels  to  this  tissue 
can  be  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to  nourish  it,  and  this  function 
cannot  be  performed  by  them  directly*--there  most  be  sooae 
intermediate  a^ent,  which  agent  is  the  arterial  absorbo-exbaients 
of  which  the  reader  shall  be  satisfied  as  we  proceed.  That  the 
nerves  inflame,  we  are  assured  by  Roil,  who  states  that  a  man  who 
died  of  typl>us  after  enduring  exquisite  pain,  had  these  organs 
deeply  coloured  with  blood,  and  after  the  neurilema  had  been 
destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  it  was  found  that  the  blood  had  penetra- 
ted the  medullary  substance  itself.  By  Mr.  Descot  we  are 
toldi  that  when  a  nerve  inflames  it  may  be  perceived  in  a  few 
hours  to  swell,  become  of  a  dark  red,  and  very  vascular.  M» 
Beclard  admits  that  they  may  be  inflamed,  but  that  it  is  ever 
idiopathically,  he  thinks  very  problematical*    Inflammation, 
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no  matter  ill  what  organ  developed,  I  ( elieve  to  be  fraerallj  if 
not  universally  situated  in  the  celktkir  textaft  of  the  part* 

Beclard,  declares  that  suppuration,  ukerntion,  and  gai<igrene, 
may  occur  in  the  aewes.  Not  only  these  proeesses  go  on  nt 
the  nerves  according  to  Descot,  hot  thejr  aleo-undeigo  cartila* 
gtnous,  osseous^  calcareous  traDsfermation  and  other  morbid 
changes  of  structure.  Can  it  be  sapposed,  that  these  patholo* 
gical  states  can  obtain,  independent);  of  the  agency  of  the  ak* 
sorbents? 

It  IS  assorted  by  Descot,  that  divided  nerves  re-unite  in  the 
same  way  with  alt  other  pe^rts,  and  their  reuimn  is  ^edy  and 
enact  in  proportion  to  tke  accuracy  with  which  their  ends  9re 
retained  in  apposition.  And  the  experiments  ol  Fontalm  upon 
the  e^htb  paiv,  antt  the  intercostats,  prove  conclusively,  di»t 
nerves  regenerate  in  the  same  way  as  the  absorbent  vessels  andt 
cell«hir  tissue*  This  is  luA  at  aH  iasprobable,  since  it  is  aseer- 
tained,  that  the  hrain  itself  may  be  regenerated^ 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Home,  that  the  nerves  are  ei^ 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  contractiiig  whe»  ^t%ey  are  cut;  a 
phenomenon  which  indaees  the  supposition  thai  there  is  great 
analogy  between  the  nervous  fthiments  and  the  transpavent 
vessels  of  the  abfsorbent  system,  a  supposition  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  according  to  Rei)  they  swell,  and  that  this  swelf* 
ing  softens  them,  and  augments  their  irritability,  a  property 
with  which  the  small  vessefes  of  the  nerves  in  commoi^  with  the 
absorbents  are  amply  endowed. 

That  the  nerves  are  really  tubular  we  are  scarcely  perroitded 
to  doubt*  Thus  Leuw^nhoek  examining  through  a  microscope 
the  optic  nerves  of  a  very  large  animal  observed  distinct^  a 
multitude  of  vascular  filaments  foil  of  transparent  globules. 
Yieussenshas  seen  through  the  transparent  tunics  of  the  iitTv* 
ous  filaments  a  congestion  in-  them  of  a  crystalline  i^uid. 
We  are  assured  by  Malpighi  that  from  the  cut  ex^remtty  of 
the  large  nerve  of  the  arm  he  saw  effused  a  considerah|»^  (fuon- 
tity  of  lymph  that  resembled  the  white  of  an  egg.  Looa.  pro- 
fesses to  have  witnessed  several  cases  of  this  kind.    Though 
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this  efiusioD  presupposes  a  pathological  state  of  the  nerves^  it 
effectually  demonstrates  the  nerves  to  be  tubular. 

In  the  experiments  of  Reil,  and  Fontana,  the  tubular  form 
of  the  nenres  is  rendered  strikingly  conspicuous,  while  in  more 
recent  times,  by  Bogros  it  is  asserted,  that  he  has  demonstrated 
by  minute  injections  that  the  nervous  pulp  is  hollow  in  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  nerves.  His  experiments  have  been  repeated  by 
other  anatomists,  and  although  they  are  confirmed  by  some, 
others  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  similar  results. 

Cellular  Tissue. — We  do  not  select  for  investigation  this  organ 
because  the  existence  of  absorbents  in  it  is  disputed,  but  because 
it  is  better  qualified  than  any  other,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  absorbent-  system.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance,  both  in  a  physiological  and  pathological  point  of 
view;  for  being  circumscribed  by  little  less  than  the  whole  ex-* 
tent  of  the  animal  body,  and  entering  as  an  essential  element 
into  almost  every  structure,  it  is  quite-impossible  fi)r  any  change, 
cither  of  a  normal  or  abnormal  character,  to  take  place  without 
involving  it,  either  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner.  Indeed, 
were  every  other  capital  ingredient  of  the  human  fabric  to  be 
.  removed,  the  deficiency  in  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists  could 
scarcely  be  observed.  The  same  elegant  symmetry  of  form, 
fascinating  beauty  of  exprjession,  and  wild  redundancy  of  life, 
would,  so  far  as  superficial  appearance  is  concerned,  give  being 
and  energy  to  the  frail  fabric  of  man. 

The  filaments  of  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  composed,  are 
nothing  more,  according  to  Hunter,  Cniikshank,  Mascagni,  Bi- 
chat,  Chaussier  and  Desgeneltes,  than  a  mesh*work  of  absoc^ 
bent  vessels.  The  experiment  performed  by  Chaussier,  which 
consisted  in  inserting  a  urinary  calculus  into  the  cellular  tissue 
from  which  it  was  entirely  removed  by  the  absorbents,  we  par- 
ticularly mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  This  tissue,  as  ex- 
hibited to  Fontana  in  his  researches,  appeared  to  be  exclusively 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  very  tortuous  vessels,  many  of  which 
presented  the  knotty  and  valvular  appearance  of  lymphatics. 
By  Bichat  this  tissue  is  considered  the  origin  of  the  •tbsorbeni 
8ystem,which  together  with  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  enter 
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very  largely  into  its  structure.  Nttmerou?  pathological  phe- 
nomena disclose  the  character  of  this  organ  in  a  very  conclu-* 
sive  manner.  Thus  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  it  se- 
gregates the  humidity  from  the  atmosphere; — the  removal  of 
fluids  from  its  cells  deposited  in  them  either  by  disease^  acci* 
dent  or  intention; — ^the  introduction  of  blood  into  it  from  men- 
tal emotion,  friction,  or  exposure  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  which 
would  not  have  been  admitted  in  its  normal  state,  are  all  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  if  we  refuse 
to  admit  the  existence  of  absorbents  in  it.  ^  Oftentimes  in 
phthisis''  says  Bichat,  ^tbe  ulcers  are  suddenly  emptied,  and 
we  find  in  the  subject  who  dies  immediately,  only  the  place 
which  was  occupied  by  pus  or  sanies;  I  have  already  known 
two  patients  to  die  in  this  way  by  a  re-absorption  almost  instan- 
taneously and  exactly  analogous  to  external  ulcers.'' 

Mtseuiar  Tissue*  By  injections  and  the  microscope  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  very  delicate 
canals.  This  by  some  anatomists  is  denied,  but  Lecat,  Yer- 
heyen  and  Vieussens  are  very  decided,  and  believe  it  legitimate 
to  conclude  from  their  observations,  that  each  muscular  fibre 
is  an  assemblage  of  vessels  of  a  particular  order,  continuous 
with  the  arteries  and  veins,  but  placed  out  of  the  eirculation 
of  the  latter.  The  existence  of  these  vessels  is  admitted  by 
Mascagni  and  also  by  King  who  considers  them  blood-vessels. 
By  Tauvry,  Sangninetti/and  Bemouilli  they  are  supposed  to  be 
veryminute  arteries,  and  Teichmeyer  attempted  to  prove  this 
fact  and  succeeded  at  least  in  proving  the  muscular  fibre  to  be 
tubular.  We  are  also  assured  by  Lancisi,  Cowper  and  Willis 
that  they  have  injected  them. 

The  researches  of  Blancard  and  Muys  deserve  particular 
consideration.  The  former  tied  the  crural  artery  and  vein  of 
the  tbicrh — incised  a  large  muscle  longitudinally  without  an  effu- 
sion of  blood.  This  he  attributed  to  the  parallel  situation  of  Ae 
fibres  which  shielded  the  Mood-vessels  from  his  knife.  The 
muscle  was  then  cut  transversely  and  immediately  there  was 
an  abundant  discharge  of  blood.  This  induced  him  to  believe 
that  the  blood  circulates  within  the  fibre.    In  another  experi- 
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ment  he  separated  the  Bnnscle  from  Ike  body — ^incked  it  lon<- 
gitadtoali J — ^injected  Mo  tbe  arteries  a  blackish  liqaid*  and  saw 
it  pass  from  the  arteries  alo  the  muscalar  fibi^.  After  hairing  ve- 
peatedlj  injected  the  craral<  artery  of  a  lamb^  with  warm  w»- 
ter,  Mays  saw  the  muscular  fibres  kise  tbetr  c(A)Uir  and  be- 
come perfectly  whitew  He  injected  the  scnne  vessel  with  a 
cofeured  fluid  atid  fitted  not  onlDr  the  smallest  vesselis  ^^  ^i^ 
tinctlr  observedaJso,  that  it  passed  through  each  fibre,  m  a  sei^ 
peoitine  or  undulatii^  directten.  He  mofeorer,  saw  the  smali^ 
est  Tascukr  branches  which  IumI  escaped  observatiou  before, 
thickly  scattered  anound  tlie*  fibres*^  Examininfi^  attentively 
with  the  microscope^  he  was  well  assared^that  the  smallest 
fibites  were  fitted  with  the  injectioBy  though  he  could  discoref 
no  evidence  of  it  tA  the  interstices. 

The  fact  being  eslabHebed,  that  the  mtrscular  fibres  ai«  vas- 
eoter,  the  nature  of  these  vessels  next  presents  itself  for  inves- 
tigatioo. 

The  structure  of  the  mittcahir  ^re  appeared  to  Leu  wenhoek 
vttsicnlar.  Hoc»k  adopted  this  optnion:  it  was  employed  by 
Oeone  as  the  basis  of  hii»  doctrine  of  muscular  eontiaction,  and 
by  Keil  and  Stuart  ftnr  the  same  purpose.  Muys  says  the  mos- 
cafatf  fibre  is  composed  of  fibrils  which  are  sometimes  cyKn* 
droid  and  somethnes  knotty,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  ap* 
pearance  repeated  obsewaitioti  convinced  him  that  it  really  eih 
ists.  These  knois  were  recogniaed  by  Blancard  but  he  conw 
■sidtored  them  valves,  or  contractions^  and  by  Lecat  they  were 
compared  to  astriiig  of  beads*  By  SwammerdBoi,  De  Heyde, 
Cowper,  Ruysck  andBarelli  it  is  asserted  to  ccmsist  of  a  series 
of  globular  rhomboidal  molecules*  By  Mr.  Bauer,  Sir  Ev«r* 
•  ard  Home,  Prevost  and  Dumas,  which  has  been  recently  con- 
frrmed  by  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  and  Butrochet,.  they  are  said  to 
be  globukur.  There  is  no  essentia}  difference  in  these  numer* 
otts  opinions  ancient  as  well  as  modem;  they  uniformly  assert 
the  prinntive  fibre  to  be:  knotty  or  globular,  presenting  of  ne- 
cessity a  superficies  more  orless  irregular^  a  circumstance  whidi 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  appearance  of  a  valvular  ahsor- 
bent  vessel. 
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The  ceUular  tissue  which  we  know  abounds  with  absorbeDis, 
and  which  enters  largely  into  ahnost  every  organ,  is  very  abon* 
dant  in  the  mitsoles*  Thus  Bayle  and  Hollard  inform  us  that 
they  contain  this  tissue;  Bkhat  says  ^  1  know  -of  no  system  tiiat 
has  a  greater  proportion  of  it,'^  and  Dr.  Horner  remarks,  that 
every  muscle  is  surrounded  by  an  envelop  of  it,  called  by  Hal- 
ler  membrana  muscuioram  commmiis,  which  at  dtfierent  points 
of  the  body  eKbibits  various  degrees  of  condensation.  By  Albi- 
Dus,  Haller  and  Lecat  it  is  affirmed  that  the  nervoos  branches 
which  penetrate  the  muscles  are  dissolved  in  entering  and  are 
transformed  into  cellular  tissue. 

As  there  are  those  who  may  perhiq>s  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that  oiuscular  fibres  are  small  arteries^  the  following  considera- 
tions will  serve  to  remove  their  doubts*  If  muscles  were  contin- 
uations only  <»f  blood- vessels,  insects  could  possess  them,  for  it  is 
known  that  they  are  amply  provided  witfi  the  former,  but  are 
destitute  of  the  latter.  Coloiir,  moreover,  is  not  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  a  muscle,  for  in  fowls,  in  amphibious  animals,  in 
fishes,  in  worms,  and  in  insects,  through  all  the  gradations  of  ani- 
mals of  different  species,  or  of  diflerent  sizes,  the  colours  of  the 
muscular  fibre  change.  This  circumstance  has  been  evinced  in 
the  more  perfect  animals  by  Gkxter;  for  he  found  that  if  a  warm 
fluid  be  injected  into  a  muscle,  the  colovr  is  removed,  but  its 
power  of  motion  is  not  impaired.  That  the  blood  has  no  agem^ 
in  imparting  its  particular  cokwr.to  the  muscles  is  evinced  by 
the  fact,  that  although  some  animals,  as  frogs,  have  white  fibres, 
they  have  red  blood.  From  Bichat,  we  learn  that  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  and  the  fibrine  whidt  circulates  freely  in 
it,  is  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation  when  combined  with  the 
fibres.  In  asphyxia,  Bichat,  Homer,  Bayle,  and  HoUard  ia* 
form  us,  that  the  colour  of  the  muscular  fibre  remains  notwith* 
standing  the  changes  which  the  colour  of  the  blood  experiences* 
It  is  conclusively  proved,  then,  that  the  fibrineor  colouring  mat- 
ter is  not  violently  driven  into  the  muscular  fibre  by  the  impulse 
of  the  lieart  or  deposited  there  by  the  capillary  arteries,  but  by 
an  order  of  vessels  of  difierent  organiJ^atioo,  and  of  diflerent 
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praperties,  which  originate,  as  we  shall  prove,  from  the  capillary 
arteries. 

Contractility  is  without  contradiction,  the  most  conspicuous 
property  of  every  organ  into  which  the  muscular  fibre  enters  as 
the  chief  element  This  property  exists  in  an  eminent  degree 
in  the  absorbents. 

Muscular  contractility  remains  for  several  hours  after  death. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  absorbents,  for  they  are 
known  to  perform  their  functions  sometime  after  dissolution,  and 
in  the  execution  of  this  office  we  have  positive  reason  to  believe 
It  is  done  in  virtue  of  a  species  of  contractility. 

When  an  individual  dies  suddenly  in  consequence  of  violence, 
or  apoplexy,  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  continues  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  is  like- 
wise the  case  with  the  absorbents,  for  no  practitioner  has  ever 
had  a  case  of  apoplexy,  without  remarking,  how  singularly  te- 
nacious the  dead  body  is  of  its  heat,  the  production  of  which  we 
shall  prove  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  absorbent  system. 

hi  persons  who  die  from  the  action  of  deleterious  gases,  such 
as  carbonic,  the  sulphurous,  the  hydro-sulphurous,  &c.  the  pow- 
er of  muscular  contractility  promptly  disappears.  This  is  the 
case  also  with  the  absorbents;  for  the  irritability  and  sensibility  of 
the  whole  system  being  utterly  and  instantaneously  destroyed, 
there  is  no  evolution  of  heat — there  is  no  absorption  of  stagnant 
fluids  from  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue  as  frequently  takes  place 
under  other  circumstances. 

The  muscles  become  diseased.  Thus  the  heart  which  is  un- 
deniably the  most  powerful  muscle  of  the  body  may  in  part  be- 
come ossified.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  on  record  by  Mor^pni. 
In  the  muscular  substance  of  this  orgau,  Bonetus  fourid  h  deposi- 
tion of  earthy  matter.  The  valvular  apparatus  between  ♦be  au- 
ricles and  ventricles,  which  is  muscular,  we  are  told  b\  Br.'IPe  is 
liable  to  the  formation  of  bonv  ard  earthy  matter  in  it.  Berlard 
says,  he  has  found  osseous  trarsformations  of  a  knotty  appear- 
ance in  the  muscles.  The  ^uscles  abound  in  azo^e  more  than 
in  other  animal  parts ;  and  the   absence  of  this  principle,  fram 
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the  combinatioD  of  hydrogen  and  carbon^  which  exists  during 
healthy  entirely  converts  them,  we  are  told  by  Hensier,  under  the 
influence  of  Elephantiasis  into  an  adipocerous  substance  re« 
sembling  soap  or  spermaceti.  This  pathological  nutrition 
evinces  the  existence  of  vessels  for  the  performance  of  that  func- 
tion,  and  consequently  presupposes  vessels  capable  of  removing 
the  fibrine  before  these  morbid  transformations  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Ptdmanary  Tissue. — That  absorbents  abound  in  the  respirato- 
ry apparatus  the  following  facts  will  serve  conclusively  to  evince. 
By  Cruikshank  we  are  informed,  that  next  to  the  liver,  the  lungs 
are  the  part  in  which  he  has  found  the  greatest  number  of  absorb- 
ent vessels.  The  absorbents  of  the  lungs,  he  says,  are  divided 
into  two  sets,  a  superficial  and  deep  seated.  The  superficial  set, 
like  those  of  the  other  viscera,  are  not  always  to  be  found.  He 
was  able,  at  one  time,  to  cover  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
lungs  with  the  absorbents  he  had  injected;  and  at  another  time 
he  was  not  able  to  find  one.  He  has  frequently  remarked  the 
same  fact  with  regard  to  the  liver.  The  experiments  of  M. 
Poillet,  a  French  Military  Surgeon,  forcibly  illustrate  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  lungs.  Besides  several  others,  he  insti- 
tuted some  experiments  to  ascertain  how  water  which  pen^ 
trates  the  lungs  of  drowned  persons  is  removed,  and  he  found, 
that  it  is  accomplished  by  absorption.  He  submersed  several 
animals  in  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  was  able  to  as- 
certain the  presence  of  that  salt  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  in  the 
left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  m  the  whole  arterial  system.  The 
experiments  of  M.  Seqalas  strikingly  support  the  same  fact.  He 
ascertained  that  all  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  were  produced 
by  the  injection  of  alcohol  into  the  veins,  afid  by  injecting  it  into 
the  bronchiae  the  same  phenomena  were  developed.  To  the 
same  e£fect,  the  experiments  of  Professor  Meyer  might  be  ad- 
duced. 

Dr.  Daingerfield  tells  us,  that  mercurial  ointment  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin,  consequently  we  are  led  to  inquire,  how  sali- 
vation is  produced  when  it  is  rubbed  upon  the  dermoid  organ. 
Many  circumstances  induce  the  belief  that  this  is  accomplished 
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through  the  medium  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus*  ThoByitU 
a  fact  that  many  peraons  have  been  ealivated  merely  by  breath* 
iog  tbe  aif  pf  venereal  wards  in  diflferent  hospitals  which  contain- 
ed patients  under  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment.  The  effects 
of  breathing  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  mercurial  effluvia,  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  a  case  recently  noticed  in  a  Western 
Medical  Journal.  A  gentleman  was  requested  to  shave  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  at  the  time  profusely  salivated.  The  breath 
was  extremely  offensive  and  he  was  compelled  to  inhale  it  for 
some  time,  as  the  iteration  was  tedious.  Though  in  perfect 
health,  in  three  days  a  sore  mouth,  a  copious  spitting  and  disa- 
greeable  breath  announced  a  true  and  profuse  salivation. 

Mucous  Tissue^^^The  structure  of  the  villi  of  this  tissue  is  a 
point  which  has  been  much  contested.  We  know  what  was  the 
vesicle  of  Liehericuhn;  this  anatomist  having  observed  that  the 
intestinal  villi  were  swollen  by  injection,  and  that  the  air  driven 
in  diffused  itself  in  them  and  gave  them  a  spongy  appearance^ 
thought  that  he  might  conclude  from  it  that  they  were*in  a  great 
nieasure  formed  of  a  kind  of  cellular  vesicle,  in  which  tihe  ves- 
sels terminated,  particularly  the  lymphatics.  Hewson  says  ^ese 
villi  are  entirely  composed  of  a  net-wovk  of  vessels,  of  a  sort  of 
plexus  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  erectile  tissues*  Alh* 
Meckel  says  the  lymphatic  vessels  may  arise  from  these  villi 
which  he  compares  to  that  which  constitutes  very  young  vegeta- 
bles at  the  period  of  their  developement. 

It  is  asserted  by  J^ewenhoek,  Hewsoi^  Hunter  and  othevs, 
that  the  orifices  of  the  absorbents  are  visible  on  the  surfi^e  of 
the  villi,  though  this  is  denied  by  Beclard  and  J.  F.  Meckel. 
The  weight  of  testimony  however  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  these  orifices,  many  distinguished  anatomists  are 
satisfied  of  their  existence.  Thus,  Bluland  and  Hedwig  allow 
but  four;  Cruikshank  and  Scemmering  have  seen  from  six  to 
ten. 

That  absorbents  exist  in  very  great  numbers  in  the  mucous 
tissue  is  proved  by  the  absorption  of  chyle  and  of  watery  drinks 
Drorn  the  intestinal  canal.    To  determine  wh^er  the  veins 


■  perform  the  fanctfoh  of  absorption^  Hunter  injected  solutions 
of  musk,  mixtom  of  indigo  and  starcb-water  in  the  bowels  of 
yarious  living  animals,  but  upon  eiuimination  no  one  of  these 
flubstances  couM  be  discovered  In  the  mesenteric  veins,  but  were 
ibund  in  the  absorbents*  We  may  also  infer  the  absorbent  na- 
ture of  this  tissue  horn  introducing  into  the  bowels  those  sub- 
stances that  are  strongly  odorous  or  sapid  and  which  inay  be  af- 
terwards found  in  the  lymph*  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Begbie,  that  a 
suppository  of  datura  stt%^monium  Was  Introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum to  allay  a  painful  disease^  which  was  dissolved  and  entirely 
absorl>ed.  The  patient  became  affected  wttb  symptoms  closely 
resembling  deHrium  tremens  wiiich  was  near  destroying  him. 

Wherever  a  mu^^ons  membrane  is  feund  there  we  are  sure  to 
find  absorbents  in  sufficient  abundance*  Thus  we  observe  the 
venereal  Virus  Absorbed  fh>m  the  glans  penis  and  from  the  ure- 
thra; the  serous  part  of  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder;  the 
more  fluid  part  of  the  nrlne  where  it  remains  too  long  in  the 
bladder^  and  there  are  cases  on  record  of  obstructed  urethra, 
where  the  urine  has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed*, 

Deftnoid  Itsvue.-^The  existence  of  absorbents  in  the  slnh' 
lia*  been  inconteitibly  evinced  by  Lanth  and  we  regret  that  we 
have  not  had  an  op(>ortunity  of  seeing  a  circumstantial  account 
of  his  laboursi  A  multitude  of  incRsputabie  facts,  however, 
independentlj  of  anatomical  evidence,  satisfactorily  demot> 
strate  their  existence*  Thus, it  is  a  circumstance  perfectly  ft- 
miliar  to  those  who  follow  the  seas,  that  thirst  almost  insup- 
portable becomes  much  t^Kev^  by  putting  on  a  shirt  dripping 
with  salt  water*  We  learn  from  Dr.  Simpson  that  the  water- 
of  a  batfi  was  considerably  reduced  a  short  time  after  the  legs 
of  a  pbrenitk  patient  were  put  into  it.  The  anti-diluent  plan  of 
treating  dropsy  not  having  anycontroul  over  the  accumulation 
of  water,  De  Haen  declared  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease 
was  to  be  attributed  to  moisture  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere. 
Professor  Home  found  himself  heavier  in  the  morniner  than  he 
was  just  before  he  went  to  bed  the  preceding  ev^nhg,  though 
he  perspired  all  night  and  had  received  nofbii.^  hv  Oe.  ntciith 
or  in  any  other  tefislble  way.    Mascagni  kept  his  feet  in  water 
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for  several  hours, — observed  a  painfal  swelling  of  the  inguinal 
glands  and  a  transudation  of  fluid  through  tliem*  He  was  seiz- 
ed with  a  defluxion  of  the  head  and  had  a  constant  dischai^ 
of  a  salt  and  acrid  fluid  from  his  nostrils*  A  lad  at  New  Mar- 
ket, we  learn  from  Watson's  Chemical  lectures,  was  almost 
starved  to  reduce  him  to  a  proper  weight  to  ride  a  race;  be  was 
weighed  at.  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  10,  and  in 
that  period  it  was  found  that  he  had  gained  near  two  pounds 
and  a  half  though  he  had  drank  in  the  interval  half  a  glass  of 
wine  only.  By  Cruikshank  it  is  said  that  an  individual  who 
laboured  under  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  received  nothing 
either  solid  or  fluid  into  the  stomach  for  two  months;  he  was 
exceedingly  thirsty  and  complained  of  making  no  water.  The 
warm  bath  was  administered  for  an  hour  morning  and  evening 
for  a  month,  which  allayed  his  thirst  and  he  was  enaUed  to  uri- 
nate as  in  health. 

Numerous  articles,  such  as  mercury,  sulphate  of  quinine, 
squill,  &c.  have  been  absorbed  according  to  very  high  authority 
through  the  skin.  This  plan  of  endermic  medication  as  it  has 
been  denominated,  was  1  believe  originally  suggested  by  M. 
Lembert,  but  M«  Bally  has  more  recently  pursued  the  investi- 
gation on  a  larger  scale,  and  arrived  at  results  more  conclusive 
and  practically  useful.  Thus  the  salts  of  morphine  quickly  dis- 
played their  influence  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system;  bel- 
ladona  produced  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  diminu* 
tion  of  vision;  strychnine  afifected  the  locomotive  system  with- 
out much  disturbing  the  sensorial  functions,  and  the  deuto- 
chloruret  of  mercury  cured  old  syphilitic  complaints  by  the  en* 
dermic  application. 

[As  the  arrangement  of  several  of  the  facts  may  appear 
awkward,  I  will  advertise  the  reader,  that  they  were  made 
known  to  me  since  the  essay  was  written,  and  wishing  to  incor- 
porate them  with  it,  1  have  included  in  crotchets  all  the  facts 
>  of  this  character. — That  the  skin  possesses  an  absorbing  facul- 
,  ty  is  now  placed  beyond  all  question  by  the  experiments  of  M. 
Martigny.  He  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  an  inverted 
glass  funnel  filled  with  water,  and  remarlced  an  obvious  dimi- 
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nation  of  the  water  in  the  tube  of  the  funnel  after  an  hour  or 
even  less.  He  then  varied  this  experiment^  using  precautions 
to  preserve  the  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  funnel  untjEbrm,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  evaporation  <rf  the  water,  and  still  ob- 
served a  sensible  diminution.  The  following  very  simple  ex- 
periment gave  equally  pointed  results.  In  two  small  vessels  of 
the  same  form  and  size  he  placed  equal  quantities  of  water, 
one  being  placed  at  his  side,  exposed  on  the  surface  to  the  air, 
while  into  the  other  he  put  his  two  hands  for  half  an  hoiff . 
He  then  removed  them  and  dried  them  in  a  handkerchief,  the 
weight  of  which  was  taken  both  before  and  after  this  operation. 
The  water  of  the  two  vessels  was  likewise  weighed,  and  the 
proper  correction  being  made  for  what  was  removed  by  the 
handkerchief  from  the  hands,hefound  that  178  grains  had  been 
lost  by  absorption.  He  placed  a  few  drops  merely  of  the  fluid 
to  be  examined  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  covering  them  with  a 
small  watch-glass,  and  allowing  the  experiment  to  go  on  for 
eight  or  twelve  hours  and  upwards.  In  this  way  he  remarked 
that  water  and  brandy  were  absorbed  altogether,  and  wine, 
beef-tea,  and  milk  almost  entirely. — From'  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Westrumb,  he  concludes  that  the  skin  is  endowed  with  an 
indeterminate  faculty  of  absorption:  it  can  admit  and  introduce 
into  the  circulation  all  sorts  of  substances,  from  the  least  to  the 
highest  degree  of  fluidity,  provided  they  are  soluble.] 

Osseous  Tissue.  The  cases  of  fracture  recorded  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  which,  after  perfect  union  had  taken  place,  were  re- 
fractured  by  the  absorption  of  the  callus;  a  number  of  diseases 
of  the  bones,  particularly  mollities  ossiura,  and  the  impregnation 
of  them  with  madder,  evince  most  satisfactorily  the  absorbent 
nature  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

With  regard  to  the  absorbent  character  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body,  a  reference  to  almost  any  system  of  anatomy  will 
furnish  the  reader  with  tiie  most  ample  and  satisfactory  evi- 
derce.  The  obligation  we  are  under  to  consult  as  much  as 
possible  the  utmost  brevity  prevents  us  from  examining  this  evi- 
dence in  detail. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  v.  Obseroations  on  the  use  of  l^arUir  Emetic  m  certain  stakt^ 
of  the  System*  By  John  R.  Lucas,  M»  D.  of  Mooresville,  Ala- 
bama. 
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R.  CARTWRIGHT,  in  his  essays  upon  PDeamoniaBilies? 
and  Malignant  BiHous  Fever^  published  io  the  American  Medt* 
cal  Recorder,  has  ascribed  to  tartar  emetic^  the  postesskm  of 
active  stimulant  and  sedaixoe  fam^t%  over  the  human  sy^em. 

That  tart,  emetic  does^  in  its  action  upon  the  system,  possess, 
apparently, these  opposite  properties^  according  to  the  particuiat 
state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  its  adoiinistration  and  opera- 
tion,  is  most  true:  but  that  it  does,  in  point  of  fact,  reaUy  possess  a 
general  stimulant  property,  is,  I  think,  much  more  than  questioft- 
able. 

With  the  Doctor,  I  believe  it  posses8es,and  is  gevemed  by  ita 
own  never  varying  law*  I  believe  its  action  is  the  same  in  kind 
in  all  states  of  the  system ;  and  that  this  is  uniformly,  in  its  effects 
what  medical  men  understand  by  the  term  sedative.  Whibt  I 
believe  this,  I  also  most  cordially  approbate  its  use  in  the  states 
of  the  system,  in  which  Dr.  Cartwright  employed  it^  but  upon  a 
view  of  its  controuling  effects  over  the  system,  distinct  from  any 
supposition  that  it  produced  good  in  bis  hands,  by  the  exercise  of 
any  stimulant  quality  whatever. 

This  acknowledgment,  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  sabjectt 
appears  to  constitute  as  singular  a  paradox,  as  do  the  effects  sed- 
ative at  one  time,  and  stimulant- at  another,  ascribed  to  the  a- 
gent  by  the  Doctor.  But  upon  a  close  examination  of  its  pro- 
perties,  and  the  conditions  of  the  system  referred  to,  we  shall  at 
once  be  enabled  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  success  of  a 
prariice«  founded  in  part  upon  an  erroneous  view  of  the  proper* 
ties  of  the  agent  employed. 

The  cases  and  conditions  of  the  system  referred  toby  Doctor 
Cartwright,  were  all  chasacterised  by  an  increase  of  action  la- 
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leot  or  open.  The  difference  in  the  symptoms  was  occasioned 
not  by  a  difiereoce  in  the  kind  of  action  present,  but  grew  exclu* 
sively  out  of  the  extent  to  wbieh  this  action  progressed  in  each 
individual  case;  and  hence,  the  therapeutic  agent  relieved  the 
opforeti^  diverse,  states  of  the  system,  by  maintaining  the  same 
uniibrmity  of  action  in  every  state,  and  thereby  effecting  in  all 
cases  the  same  pathological  changfts  in  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem itself. 

I  would  here  say  that  the  action  of  tart  emet.  was  never  stim^ 
uhmt  to  the  general  system,  but  that  its  cfiects  were  invariably 
and  uniformly  sedative^under  all  the  ever  varying  states  of  the 
system*  We  all  know  that  it  is  proscribed  in  fevers  of  a  typhoid 
character,  and  indeed  in  ail  diseases,  the  character  of  which  is 
that  of  low  action. 

That  in  cases  of  suffix^ted  exeitement,  as  well  as  in  cases 
vei|JQg  to  this^tart.  emet.  should  exert  an  apparent  stimulant 
effect  upon  the  system,  which  upon-  a  slight  view  might  pass  for 
real,  is  easy  enough  to  explain,  by  referring  the  result  of  its  ef- 
fects to  iU  relaxing  and  sedative  pioperties.  Thus  the  heart  being 
•  acted  upon  through  the  efeets  peculiar  to  the  agent,  experiences 
relaxation  and  diminution  of  its  action.  The  blood  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  their  direct  connection  with  the  hearty  feel  the 
same  relaxation  or  diminished  action  throughout,  of  which  all 
their bran<^hes  partake  in  due  proportion;  thus  particular  poi^ 
tions are  relieved  by  the  general  eOect  exerted  upon  all;  hence 
the  lost  balance,  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  is  restored ;  excite- 
ment, during  this  pathological  change,  is  evolved  or  changed 
irom  a  latent  to  a  senable  state ;  and  reaction  is  established.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  lancet  itself  may  be  ranked  with  the  class 
of  stimulants;  but  surely  it  cannot,  and  will  not  hence  be  in- 
ferred that  this  state  of  things  is,  or  can  be  brought  about  by  any 
direct  stimulating  property  in  et^Aer  of  the  agents  themselves. 

Again^  when  the  excitement  is  already  too  high,  open  and 
free,  the  tart,  emetand  the  lancet  reduce  it  upon  precisely  the 
same  principle  ,as  in  the  former  condition  of  the  system,  just  above 
ataied ;  viz.  the  relaxation  consequent  upon  their  use  places  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  system  in  general,,  and  of  the  secretory  or- 
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gans  in  particular^in  that  state  and  condition  which  enables  them 
to  discharge  their  proper  functions.  By  an  increase  of  secretion 
the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  vessels  are  removed,  excitement  a- 
bated,  and  the  force  of  the  circulation  reduced*  The  degree 
of  relief  in  either  condition  of  the  system  wilt  depend,  exclusive- 
ly, upon  the  extent  to  which  the  system  and  difierent  organs  in- 
volved, may  have  been  impUoated,  and  their  susceptibility  to  be 
acted  upon  at  the  time. 

Acting  under  the  diuection  of  these  principles,  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  practice,  and  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest its  more  extended  use  in  those  torpid  cases  of  the  bowek, 
which  unfortunately,  we  but  too  often  meet  with,  and  which  have 
heretofore  defied  the  usual  routine  practice  of  the  day. 

If  I  have  misunderstood,  or  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Cartwright,  I  would  beg  leave  to^ assure  him  it  is  not  the  efiect 
of  design.  That  my  remarks  have  truth  alone  for  their  ob- 
ject, and  the  guarding  from  error  those  who,  without  his  tact  in 
prescribing,  might  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  his  name,  re. 
sort  to  the  use  of  an  agent  so  powerful  in  its  controul  over  the 
system,  in  cases  totally  contra-indicating  its  use. 


Art.  VI.    Case  of  Hereditary  Consumption  cured.   Conununicated 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Editors. 

X  HE  following  is  the  statement  you  requested  me  to  make. 
I  hope  that  its  minuteness^  which  seems  to  imply  too  much  ego- 
tism, will  be  attributed  to  the  strong  conviction,  (however  cor- 
rect) which  the  writer  has  of  the  importance  of  treating  almost 
all  complaints  of  the  lungs,  under  certain  modifications,  in  the 
way  here  stated ; — from  a  cough,  arising  from  the  early  stages  of 
a  common  cold,  to  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  consumption. 
I  am,  however,  aware  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule,  for  I  have  known  one  instance  myself,  where  the  most  violent 
expectoration  of  Ihe  worst  kind,  with  fever  and  occasional  dis- 
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.charge  of  blood  from  the  lubgs,  was  cured  by  great  quantities  of 
ofHum^bark,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  food,  (the  appetite  was 
excesflire)  and  constant  riding  on  horseback, — 'though  when  6rst 
placed  on  the  horse  the  patient  could  not  move  more  than  ten 
rtdsbelbre  he  must  be  taken  off, but  such  a  case  is  very  uncom^ 
mon.  When  such  cases  do  occur, i  believe  it  is  from  vmmg  treat- 
ment at  first.  I  hope  it  iritl  alsoibetaken  into  consideration^  that 
I  have  seen  almost  all  my  relations,  and  many  of  my  friends,  sink 
under  a  treatment  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  I  myself  experi* 
enced, — and  that  the  physician,  who  was  at  last  the  cause  of  my 
being  saved,  insists  strenuously ,^  that  a  consumption  is  not  neces* 
sarily  incurable,  because  it  is  hereditary,  and  that  a  Mief  that  tt 
is  so  has  been  tHe  cause  of  more  deaths  by  that  disease,  than  al- 
apoBt  any  othen  And  that  instead  of  prevailing  as  it  does,  it 
would  be  rare,  if  common  j^ds  were  not  neglectcd^  titt  they  be* 
came  disease,  and  were  not  then  still  neglected  or  made  worse 
by  ill  treatment,  for  ni^y^inonths  after  they  might  have  been  put 
an  end  to  by  four*  weeks,  of  confinement,  extreme  temperance, 
small  bleedings,  and  moderate  blisters.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
.  understood  of  disorders  which  are  not  complicated,  or  are  only 
connected  with  diseases  of  a  bilious  nature,  for  in  such  cases  the 
same  treatment  is  often  equally  good  for  both.  My  father  and 
his  sister  were  both  consumptive  from  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
one  kept  the  disease  underf  till  aft^/  Mv^  nrd  then  lived  in  com* 
fort  till  seventy  and  died  o(jj||»^^,c^*oinplaint.  The  other  kept 
it  under  by  going  to  sea  twenty  ^ear:*  of  his  life,  and  died  at  sixty 
from  another  cause.  Orfe  of  my  two  o»^ly  sisters  (I  had  no  broth- 
er) died  of  a  complicated  con«5umption  at  the  age  of  twenty-four; 
she  had  difficulties  peculiar  to  her  sex,  which  rendered  all  prac- 
tice for  the  principal  disease  unavailing.  On  my  mother's  side 
of  the  house,  nine  of  my  cousins  out  of  two  fimilies,  Iftnvinfi;  but 
two,  died  under  thirty  years  of  age,  of  regular,  unmixed  con- 
sumption. They  lived  at  some  distance  from  our  family,  though 
I  saw  them  two  or  three  times  a  year,  but  they  had  an  unfortu- 
nate prepossession  that  a  h^ediiary  consnn^ption  was  neither  to 
be  kept  off,  or  cured,  (their'mother  had  died  of  it)  and  consequent- 
ly, they  eat,  drank,  visited,  were  exposed  to  the  cold,  to  wet  feei^ 
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hot  rooms,*  and  thin  clothes.  Cough,  fever,  and  even  blood-spit- 
ting, were  with  them  no  reasons  for  precaution,  but  rather  for 
increasing  their  means  of  enjoyment,  and  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites,  as  their  time  on  earth  was  to  be  short.  This  was  their 
honest  belief,  and  as  honestly  practised  upon,  to  the  last  moment, 
both  by  the  males  and  females.  Our  different  opinion  had  no 
weight; the  sacrifices  a  confomuty  to  mine  would  require,  were 
too  great  for  the  mere  possibility  of  longer  life.  To  live  a  life 
o(  starvation  J  care  and  zvatchfuiness  was  not  living. 

For  myself,  I  was  consumptive  from  the  age  of  fourteea 
till  past  thirty,  but  by  the  direction  of  an  excellent  medical  man, 
always  kept  it  under,  by  grexit  temperance,  sometimes  for  three 
weeks,  and  sometimes  for  three  months^  with  occasionally  bleed- 
ing and  blisters,  and  when  the  disease  was  not  actually  upon  me^ 
usint;  much  exercise  in  dll  weathers^but  great  care  not  to  take 
cold.  From  that  ti/nc  till  my  thirtj-ninth  year,  though  with  a 
slight  habitual  cough,  I  had  been  so  well  as  almost  to  forget  that 
1  was  subject  to  any  danger.  I  had  continued  when  there  was 
occasion,  which  was  rare,  to  pui^ue  this  plan  without  consulting 
anyone.  In  this  situation,  without  anyfever^  pain,  blood-spiitingf 
or  diffitulty  of  breathings  all  or  some  of  which  symptoms  had  at- 
tended my  former  attacks, — my  common  cough  be^an  gradually 
to  increase  and  became  at  last  exceedingly  troublesome,  but  I 
felt  on  every  other  account  perfectly  well.  From  a  strange  in* 
fatuation,  the  possibility  of  this^boingmy  old  enemy  hardly  oc- 
curred to  me.  The  cough  became  insupportable,  fever  came 
on, my  strength  and  flesh  wasted  fast  away,  but  I  had  no  pain; 
I  grew  worse  every  hour, and  at  last  insisted  upon  being  bled, 
and  blistered.  I  was  much  relieved  from  the  cough  after  the 
second  blister,  and  immediately  following  it,  came  out  on  my 
breast  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  red  pepper,  which  had  to  be  opened 
very  deep,  and  discharged  the  most  offensive  matter.  This  was 
allowed  to  close,  and  my  fever  and  cough  gradually  increased^  as 
the  external  discharge  decreased.  I  bled  almost  every  day  at  the 
nose,  but  raised  no  blood  from  my  lungs,  and  still  felt  no  pain,  but  I 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  andmy  cough  wassosuflbcating 
that  I  expected  almost  every  day  to  breathe  my  last.  I  had  many 
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^troDg  bilious  symptoms,  and  occasionally  took  an  emetic,  and 
my  bed  was  wet  through  every  nigt)t  with  perspiration.  I  had 
now  no  appetite,  but  because  I  had  not^  took  large  quantities  of 
the  most  substaniial  tbod,  with  wine,  bark  and  opium!!  -  Indeed 
I  was  weak  enough  to  act  like  an  idiot,  for  I  ought  not,  feelhig 
as  I  did  that  it  was  wrong,  to  have  submitted  to  the  persuasions 
of  others.  Two  days  q/Icr  the  external  discharge  from  the  wound  on: 
my  right  side  entirely  ceased^  the  chill  which  preceded  the  afternoon 
fever,  was  much  more  violent  than  it  had  ever  been.  The 
paroxysms  of  coughing  became  absolutely  insupportable, (the  fe- 
ver was  raging,)  I  was  completely  suflfbcated,  and  my  senses  left 
me.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  that  in  the  struggle  I  had 
burst  a  large  ulcer  in  the  right  lobe  of  my  lungs,  and  the  matter* 
and  blood  had  been  thrown  out,  and  T  now  continued  to  throw  it 
lip  abundantly,  I  had  watched  my  sifter  through  her  whole  com 
plaintand  seen  her  do  this  same  thing,  and  with  the  same  struggle* 
for  life  repeatedly.  My  eyes  were  now  opened  completely,  and  I 
looked  back  with  perfect  astonishment  upon  my  folly,  but  sup- 
posed it  too  late  to  retrieve  it.  I  had  had  no  internal  pain,  but' 
it  now  came  on  with  extreme  soreness ;  another  ulcer  formed  im- 
mediatelv,in  the  lefllobeofmy  lungs;  the  stabbing pains,and sore- 
ness were  soon  so  great  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty! 
could  bear  to  be  turned  in  my  bed.  In  this  desperate  state  there 
was  no  resource,  it  was  thought,  but  to  keep  ip  my  strength. 
But  this  was  adding  fuel  (o  the  flame  that  was  destroying  me, 
and  I  sunk  as  rapidly  as  possible,  discharging  a  pint  of  matter 
every  day  from  my  lungs.  Several  times  each  day,  my  strug- 
gles were  so  ^reat  and  so  shocking  to  witness,  that  alf  those  who 
wore  not  obliged  to  be  present,  would  fly  from  the  house.  The 
struggle  would  at  last  cease,  the  blood  would*  no  longer  circulate 
in  mv  limbs,  I  would  perceive  them  become  numb  and  helpless, 
my  sight  would  fail,  then  my  hearing  and  for  a  few  moments  my 
senses  would  be  entirely  gone.  I  would  again  open  my  eyes,, 
perceive  my  friends  around  me;  and  know  that  ihiswas  not  disath. 
During  this  state  of  insensibility,  the  load  of  blood  and  matter 
would  be  forced  from  my  lungs,  and  I  would  now  breathe  again. 
Tn  this  situation  a  physician  was  consulted  who  said  there  was 
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one  only  hope;  that  an  enticely  difieiient  treatment, carried  tcrthe 
greatest  extreme  might  possibly  save  me,  at  least  it  would  relieve 
ine  firpm  the  ragiag  fever,  and  the  dreadful  cough,  and  danger  of 
ioHtcint  suffocatioR  which  every  hour  seemed  more  certain,  and 
that  I  should  at  least  8k)k  more  gcaduaUJy.  We  knew  that  the 
prospect  before  me  was  death,  in  a  few  days;  my  friends  there* 
fore  united  with  me  in  telling  him  to  give  his  orders,  and  they 
should  be  implicitly  obeyed,  for  ao  treatment  could  place  me  in 
more  immediate  danger  than  I  then  was. 

Tlie  complaint  began  in  October,  it  was  now  the  begjinmogof 
January.  He  regulated  the  air  in  my  rooms,  botbmight  and  day, 
by  a  thermometer,andkept  the  temperature  at  fifty-five  tbrough 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours*  This  was  rather  too  cool  to  be  ar 
greoable,  but  if  hotter  I  wsis  in  a  raging  fever,  if  cooler  I  could 
not  breathe.  In  the  first  four  days  after  he  began  tiie  treatmentf 
he  bled  me  three  times,  and  took  away  all  my  bark,.wiiie9opiuflQ, 
soup,  beef  and  coflfee,  under  which,  (by  way  of  gaining  strength) 
I  was  sinking  like  snow  before  the  sun,  and  substituted  fer  cM 
these,  ouly  three  sr/iqll  teacups  full  of  milk  and  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  bread  dried  in  an  oven,  three  wine-glasses  full  of 
tea  of  Iceland  moss,  and  a  cup  of  weak  Hyson  tea,  morning  ajod 
evening.  I  took  a  small  pill  of  cicuta  as  a  substitute  for  the  opi- 
um which  had  never  checked  ray  cough,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
cicu<a  did  me  any  service.  He  also  covered  my  breast  with  small 
blisters,  putting  a  new  one  on  every  twelve  hours,  till  I  was  fair- 
ly  covered  from  shoulder  to  shoukler,  these  were  constantly  sue- 
ceediiig  each  other,  so  that  I  frequently  had  six  in  different 
stages,  dressed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  three  months  I 
was  never  without  them  more  or  less;  and  for  (zdo  ^ear^  never 
three  months  without  an  occasional  blister^  and  sometimes  would 
be  obliged  to  wear  them  moderately  for  four  weeks,  when  a- 
broad  apparently  weU.  The  first  blisters  were  not  found  rapid 
enough  in  their  work, and  in  addition  to  them,  on  the  very  spot 
where  one  had  been  drawn^  over  the  most  painful  place,  within 
five  days  after  this  treatment  began,  he  made  so  deep  a  sore  with 
sulphuric  acid,  that  I  could  almost  see  my  ribs  evenr  time  it  wajs 
dressed.    I  took  just  rhubarb   enough  every  night  to  move  me 
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• 
vert/  gentfy  Id  the  morning.    As  I  bled  every  day  at  the  nose,  the 

lancet  was  less  necessaxy,  and  it  was  some  weeks  after  the  third 
bleedings  before  I  resorted  to  it  again;  but  I  was  bled  thirteeo 
times  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths,  and  more  than  I  can  num- 
ber in  the  course  of  the  two.  following  yeans.  For  many  days 
aAer  the  severe  treatment  began^  I  had.  not  one  single  favoura* 
ble  symptom^  and  looked  much  worse,  as  all  my  colour  was  gone 
except  in  the  height  of  the  fever^aad  the  bones  almost  pierced 
through  my  skin*  I  constantly  expectorated  the  worst  kind  of 
matter^  with  small  quantities  of  blood,  and  the  hard  tops  of  ixh 
bercles  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  as  oflensive  as  possible.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  suffocation  every  momebt  that  I  did  not  set  up^ 
and  consequently  could  not  sleep  m^ore  than  two  or  three 
minutes  at  a  time;  with  such  naps  I  usually  groaned  and  strug- 
gled through  the  night.  The  doctor  never  left  me  ibr  an  hour, 
till  near  morning,  and  waii,  by  my  side  all  day.  He  would  watch 
me,  putting  offer  on  the  clothes^  regulating  the  fire,  my  blisters, 
or  my  position  in  bed ;  and  would  not  trust  me  to  the  watchers, 
till  near  rooming*  During  the  day  he  would  place  me  on  an  e- 
lastic  board,  or  wooden  horse,  and  have  it  moved  gently,  but  I 
could  not  bear  it  five  minutes,  (though  in  six  weeks  after,  Icould 
exercise  myself  upon  it  at  interval  three  hours  in  the  day,) — he 
would  call  in  my  servants  and  make  them  rub  every  Kmb,  sever- 
al timesa  day,and  would  take  his  own  turn  at  this  exercise,  and 
oblige  every  gentleman  wha  was  permitted  to  see  me,  to  do  the 
8anie,-*-but  except  an  increase  of  appetite,  upon  which  I  was  al- 
lowed a  little  more  milk,  no  amendment  appeared,  indeed  the 
ptospect  became  darker  every  hour,  all  who  saw  me  pronounced 
the  case  hopeless.  I  often  supposed  that  I  bad  seen  tlie  sun  set 
for  the  last  time;  my  nights  were  dreadfuU  and  the  days  almost 
as  bad ;  every  breath  was  drawn  with  an  effort  and  my  strergtb 
rapi'ily  failing  under  the  exertion.  I  still  bled  from  my  head 
every  day,  my  bed  wet  through  every  night,  and  ray  clothes,  ifiip^ 
all  day*  from  mere  weakness,  except  when  burning  with  fever. 
The  Doctor  still  said  that  many  were  lost  by  giving  up  the  point 
and  that  whilst  tliere  was  life,  there  should  he  always  hope,  but 
hope  was  gone  to  all  but  bim*    Qu  the  1 9tk  day  after  the  severe 
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treatment  commeDcedf  at  the  hour  when  the  afternoon  fever  was 
expected,  and  when  deati.  always  appeared  immediate — the  fe- 
ver kept  back  half  an  hour;  when  it  came^it  was  more  moderate, 
the  cough  less  distressing,  the  expectoration  less,  and  through  the 
following  evening  I  breathed  with  more  ease  than  I  had  for 
two  months.  I  was  able  to  sleep  without  suffocating  every  five 
minutes,  and  from  this  hour  I  gradually  recovered ;  at  first  by 
the  slowest  degrees,  but  in  a  few  weeks  most  rapidly.  My  appe- 
tite now  became  insufferable,  but  the  least  excess  even  in  my 
simple  food,  obliged  me  to  be  bled,  or  increase  my  blisters,  or 
both.  Mere  bulk,  even  of  liquid  in  my  stomach,  increased  my 
cough  &c.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  have  my  food  as  nourish- 
ing as  possible,  and  in  small  quantities,  without  being  stimulat- 
ing. 1  therefore  used,  after  some  weeks,  milk  tcithout  water. 
Then  boiled  the  itiilk  with  bread  in  it,  but  always  used  it  cold, 
and  increased  the  quantity  as  I  could  bear  it.  I  never  drank,  to 
check  the  cough,  more  than  a  teaspoon  full  at  a  time, and  rare- 
ly that,  preferring  to  keep  a  piece  of  hard  rock  candy  in  my 
inouth,  which  would  not  only  allay  in  some  measure  the  irrita- 
tion, but  was  a  nourishing  food,  for  my  stomach  was  from  absti- 
nence now  in  such  good  order,  that  it  would  dispose  of  whatever 
went  into  it,  though  the  lungs  would  give  immediate  intimation 
of  too  much,  by  pain,  fever  and  coufi;h. 

In  March  the  ulcers  all  closed.  I  at  last  exercised  moderately 
in  a  close  carriage  with  the  glass  partly  down,dnd  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  travelled  a  great  deal,  but  was  obliged  to  do  it 
with  every  accommodation,  as  I  could  not  bear  the  cold,  the 
dampness  or  the  wind;  the  least  motion  made  me  perspire  pro- 
fusely, and  every  night  I  did  the  same,  till  September.  If  this 
was  checked  by  cold  or  light  covering,  pain,  fever  and  cough 
would  return.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  endure  it,  and  let  it 
wear  out.  Through  the  summer  I  eat  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit 
(especially  that  which  had  undergone  the  operation  of  fire,)  and, 
in  such  quantity  as  would  prevent  my  suffering  from  hunger.  I 
also  drank  tea,  which  refreshed  without  inflaming  me.  During 
the  first  two  months  of  my  severe  treatment,  I  suffered  every  mo- 
ment from  hunger.    I  gained  so  fast  all  summer,  on  my  milk  and 
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vegetable  diet,  that  I  was  frequentlj  obliged  to  desist  from  it, 
and  live  a  day  or  two  on  weak  tea  and  bread;  for  I  bad  sucb  a 
tendency  to  make  blood,  that  ii  1  did  not  do  this,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  bleed.  In  some  instances  I  would  live  six  days  on  tea 
and  bread,  even  when  strong  enough  to  travel.  For  more  than 
a  year  an  ounce  of  meat  with  a  very  little  wine  would  produce 
such  stabbing  pains,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  high  fever,  that 
I  would  be  obliged  to  be  bled  largely  and  blistered,  and  starve  for 
ten  days  before  1  could  get  the  fever  under.  I  was  confined  to  the 
house  for  about  two  months  the  winter  following,  with  more  or 
less  indications  of  the  disease,  and  through  the  second  summer  and 
winter,  I  contended  in  the  same  way,  though  with  constantly  in- 
creasing health;  and  even  when  apparently  well,  there  were  cer- 
tain positions  of  my  body  in  which  I  could  not  place  myself,  on 
account  of  the  tenderness  low  down  in  my  lungs  where  the  worst 
ulcer  had  been  on  my  right  side;  ^d  that  is  still  the  spot  where 
the  paip  always  begins.  For  some  years  this  would  always  take 
place  and  fever  follow,  if  I  allowed  a  little  irritation  at  the  lower 
part  of  my  windpipe,  arising  from  a  slight  cold,  to  increase.  But 
I  at  last  discovered  that  the  slight  irritation  which  was  often  a 
prelude  to  very  serious  evils,  and  to  weeks  of  bleeding,  blister- 
ing, starving  and  medicine,  could  be  put  an  end  to  by  placing  a 
small  blister  not  much  iai^er  than  a  twelve  cent  piece  directly 
in  the  hollow  of  the  windpipe,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  keeping 
housed,  and  living  low  two  or  three  days,  if  in  winter.  It  is  now 
eleven  years  since  my  severe  attack.  For  two^  I  eat  no  meat,  on 
the  third  very  little,  on  the  fourth  I  lived  much  as  formerly, 
using  wine  and  meat,  but  desisted  when  finding  it  necessary.  I 
was  occasionally  bled  till  within  the  last  two  years,  when  I  have 
made  no  use  of  the  lancet,  and  am  in  better  health  than  I  have 
been  for  twenty  years.  I  live  generally  di%  others  do,  except  in 
the  use  of  wine  which  I  think  agrees  with  me  less  than  it  did  some 
years  back.  It  produces  no  consumptive  symptoms,  but  makes 
me  bilious. 

I  go  out  in  all  weathers,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  do 
not  take  cold  once^  when  all  my  hardv  neighbours  do  ten  times -^ 
merely  because  I  tfikc  care  to  guard  against  it.     If  I  ^m  caught 
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a  cold,  I  immediately  leave  tf£Piiiy  usual  food,  and  keep 
hoased,  whether  winter  or  summer,  end  in  a  few  days  it  iagfone. 
Even  when  in  perfect  health,  in  winter,  (though  I  go  out  in  a 
storm,)  I  do  not  suffer  myself  to  go  .even  from  room  to  room  in 
the  house,  without  something  over  my  shoulders  and  on  my  head ; 
and  in  the  wannest  weather  in  summer,  I  never  set  where  the 
wind  can  blow  on  me*  These  precautions  appear  absolutely  ri* 
diculous  to  all  but  my  indulgent  friends,  but  tmih  them^  (the  pre- 
cautions,)  I  can  keep  welL  I  travel  a  great  deal,  visit  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  go  through  much  fatigue,  am  in  society  as  much  as 
I  wish,  take  care  of  the  siek,  go  without  rest  or  sleep,  and  by  eat- 
ing and  drinking  less  rather  than  more,  (as  is  common  under 
such  circumstances,)  I  generally  come  out  from  any  such  trial 
of  danger,  of  fatigue  or  am^tety,  much  better  than  liiose  of  my 
associates  or  friends,  who  are  supposed  to  have  sufficient  hardi- 
ness to  contend  with  anything.  Since  my  recovery,  many  oA- 
ers  have,  by  the  same  means,  been  restored  from  difierent stages 
of  lung  complaints  (from  what  they  call  on/y  a  hard  cold  to  seri- 
ous and  consumptive  complaints,)  who  were  all  growing  worse 
under  a  stimulating  treatment.  Some  of  my  friends,  (healAy 
persons,)  who  were  subject  to  violent  colds  several  times  in  the 
year,  which  would  last  them  many  weeks,  have  1>y  my  persua- 
ston  adopted  warmth  and  starvation  if  the  weather  is  cold,  and  if 
warm,  only  the  starvation,  and  cure  themselves  in  five  or  six  days, 
and  some  of  them  say  that  they  no  longer  take  cold,  as  they  begin 
the  regimen  on  the  first  intimation,  and  in  two  days  they  find 
ihat  they  had  no  cold* 

One  remarkable  thing  in  my  complaint,  was,  that  I  had  none  of 
the  pain  in  my  side  to  which  I  was  subiect  when  young,  till  after 
the  first  nicer  discharged,  and  that  I  spit  but  little  blood  from  my 
lungs,  though  so  oppressed  with  blood.  One  thing  abont  blisters 
should  be  guarded  against:  after  I  had  been  well  for  more  than 
a  year,  I  Had  an  attack,  which  bleeding  and  HlLstering  put  an  end 
to,  and  I  had  no  fever,  cough  or  pain  for  five  days,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  a  c<m5ton/ fever  came  on,  but  no />oin  or  cmigh;  the  fever 
hadno  intermission.  In  my  impatience  to  get  well,  I  had  been 
bled  and  covered  my  whole  breast  with  on*  large  blister,  and 
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fo  make  rt  more  eflfectual,  had  dressed  it  with  savin  ointment. 
It  had  cured  me,  but  it  had  now  got  into  such  a  bad  state,  loaded 
with  matter,  ftat  the  matter  was  absorbed,  and  produced  the 
fever — we  put  one  on  my  arm,  that  the  change  might  not  be  too 
sudden,  and  cured  the  bad  one  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  fever 
then  left  me  immediately.  It  is  best  to  havea  constant  succession 
of  new  blisters,  and  never  let  any  of  them  become  very  sore. 

CThe  writer  of  the  above  case  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity, 
mna  what  is  stated  may  be  entirely  relied  on.  He  is  personally  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  note.)  C. 


Art*  YIL  Case  of  Hctmatemesis^  aired  hf  the  use  of  Purgatives. 
By  Dr.  Sutton  L  Harris  of  Oak-hill,  Frederick  County, 
Virginia. 

VrN  the  32nd.  of  July  1838,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  to 
visit  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  rather  a  lean  habit,  who 
had  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  until  a  short  time  previous 
to  this  date.  I  arrived  at  his  house  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  found  him  vomiting  very  dark  blood,  partly  coagu- 
lated, in  very  considerable  quantities.  He  was  puking  into  a 
vessel,  in  which  there  was  about  three  pints  of  blood;  and  the 
persons  present  informed  me  that  they  had  emptied  the  vessel 
of  at  least  six  pints  before  I  arrived.  He  had  considerable 
pain  in  the  head,  pulse  very  small  and  frequent,  extremities 
cold,  tongue  foul,  and  on  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow  syn- 
cope was  produced. 

This  man  had  worked  hard  in  the  harvest  field  for  ten  days, 
during  which  time  he  had  used  spirits  freely.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  felt,  for  several  days,  some  sickness  at  the  stcMn- 
ach,  and  had  occasionally  vomited  bilious  matter. 

Taking  the  circumstances  of  this  case  into  consideration,  I 
was  Jed  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vomiting  of  blood  was  en- 
tirely symptomatic ;  that  all  the  symptoms  of  the  case  plainly 
shewed  that  the  interior  veins  were  overcharged  with  blood, 
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and  the  only  meanB  of  relief  was  to  lessen  that  fulness  by  evactt- 
ating  through  the  liver.  To  attempt  to  arrest  the  bmniorrhage 
bj  styptics  was  impossible;  for  any  article  of  that  class  of  medi- 
cines would  hare  been  thrown  up  as  soon  as  swallowed.  I 
therefore,  gave  him  immediately  forty  grains  of  calomel^  in  the 
form  of  pills,  and  applied  a  blistering  plaister  over  the  stomach. 

1  saw  the  patient  again  at  1 1  o^clock  A.  M^  He  had  not  vom- 
ited since  be  took  the  pills;  his  pulse  was  fuller,  stronger  and  less 
frequent;  the  plaister  had  drawn.  H«  said  he  felt  as  if  he 
should  soon  have  a  passage. 

I  saw  him  again  at  7  o'clock  P.  M.  He  had  had  several  large 
black  passages,  which  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  but  was  evidently  mixed  with  bile ;  for  when  the 
white  clothes  which  had  been  ased«  were  slightly  washed,  a 
deep  green  stain  was  left  wherever  the  matter  had  touched 
them.  These  discharges  continued  until  about  12  o'clock  at 
night,  when  he  felt  some  pain  or  griping  in  the  bowels.  His  at- 
tendants gave  him  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  he  slept  the 
balance  of  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d.  he  was  quite  easy;  could  sit  up 
in  bed;  tongue  still  foul,  pulse  smaU,  yet  lai^er  than  before: 
I  gave   rhubarb,  aloes  and  calomel,  each  10  grains. 

Saw  him  again  in  the  evening.  The  medicine  had  opera- 
ted  well;  discharges  black  bile,  which  continued  for  several 
days,  with  the  aid  of  six  graiits  of  rhubarb  on  one  accasion. 
The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  gradually  changed  from  black 
to  green,  and  from  green  to  a  yellow  colour,  and  his  strength 
increased  as  the  discharges  approached  a  natural  appearance. 

This  man  has  been  in  as  good  health  as  usual  since  that  time, 
until  the  15th  of  July  1839,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  in  a  kind  of  palsied  condition,  except  that  there  was 
rigidity  of  the  muscles.  These  symptoms  gradually  going  ofi^ 
bis  pulse  became  very  active.  When  I  was  called  to  see  him, 
I  found  him  with  a  strong  full  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  his  vision 
much  impaired.  I  drew  about  two  pounds  of  blood,  and  gave 
him  jalap  and  calomel,  each  twenty  grains.    The  bleeding  re- 
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lieyed  him  completely:  the  m(*diciiie  operated  well,  and  he 
resumed  his  ordirtary  business  in  two  dayiB  atler,  and  has  re^ 
mained  in  good  health  ever  flioce. 


Art.  VTIL     Case  of  Lithotomy.     By   Hugh   Huoer  Toland,. 
M.  D.  of  Newberry  district,  South  Carolina. 

[NoTB.  Lithotomy  has  of  late  become  00  common  as  almost  lo 
have  ceased  to  be  re^rded  as  one  of  the  capital  opentions  of  Surgery. 
Yet  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  hear  of' 
its  frequent  and  successful  performance  by  young  surgeons  who  have 
just  lefl  our  school; and  in  this  spirit  we  give  publicity  to  the  following 
case,  of  which  our  young  friend  has  much  and  just  reason  to  be  proud. 
Dr.  Toland  is  only  22  years  of  age,  and  is  the  first  to  have  performed 
this  operation  in  tliat  part  of  the  country.     Eds.] 

J.N  September,  1838,  Davis  Motes,  a  lad  aged  seventeen,  who 
had  safiered  with  the  stone  foarteen  years,  came  under  my 
care.  Although  he  had  been  successively  the  patient  of  physi- 
cians of  considerable  eminence  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,. 
bis  situation  was  truly  miserable.  During  the  paroxysms,  which 
generally  continued  two  weeks,  he  was  incapable  of  taking  any  ' 
exercise:  he  had  incontinence  of  urine  which  passed  guttatim, 
atteTtded  with  the  mo&t  excruciating  pain.  He  not  onlv  had 
pain  in  the  perinceum  and  glans  penis,  but  also  in  the  right  and 
lefV  hypochondriac  regions,  which  were  very  tender  to  tjie  touch.. 
H\fi  fi^eneral  health  was  much  impaired ;  complexion  sallow  with 
a  capricious  appetite,  and  depraved  digestion.  He  had  ir*ter- 
vals  of  comparative  ease,  although  the  incontinence  of  uri;ie 
continued,  which  rendered  his  situatioa  at  best  very  disagree- 
able. Having  taken  medicine  until  he  despaired  of  ever  ob- 
taining relief  thereby,  he  readily  consented  to  submit  -o  'he 
operation;  but  being  unprepared,  it  was  Heferrod  until  *he 
13th*  of  the  June  following,  prior  to  which  time  he  was  sub- 
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mitted  to  a  preparatory  course.  But  in  despite  of  the  best  di- 
rected use  of  antimonial  emetics,  mercurial  cathartics,  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  a  low  diet,  the  pain  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  with  an  erysipelatous  eruption  over  the  right,  remained* 
Being  conscious  that  to  operate  on  him  in  that  situation  would 
be  replete  with  danger,  \  gave  him  calomel  alone,  until  ptyalism 
was  produced ;  and  as  soon  as  the  mercurial  action  was  estab- 
lished the  local  afiections  vanished:  his  appetite  became  un- 
usually good,  and  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  much  di- 
minished, being  able. to  retain  his  urine  one  half  hour  or  more. 
Supposing  that  in  a  short  time,  unless  he  was  left  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury,  he  would  be  in  the  same  situation  he 
was  prior  to  its  use,  I  concluded  to  operate,  and  the  13th  of 
June  last  was  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

The  necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  and  the  phy- 
sicians present  being  satisfied  th<at  it  was  a  case  of  the  stone, 
the  operation  was  commenced.  Nothing  embarrassing  occur- 
red, although  the  division  of  three  small  arteries  retarded  its 
progress,  but  they  were  secured  by  ligatures  without  much  dit 
ficulty.  A  gorget  of  the  middle  size  was  used,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  extend  the  incision  in  the  perineal  fascia,  for  this 
was  the  only  part  which  gave  much  resistance,  or  prevented 
the  stone  from  being  extracted  with  ease,  or  without  doing  any 
violence  to  the  soft  parts.  As  soon  as  the  stone  was  extracted 
the  haemorrhage  ceased,  and  he  did  not  loose  one  drachm  of  blood 
after  he  was  put  to  bed.  His  convalescence  was  rapid,  until 
the  twelfth  day,  at  which  time  he  had  an  attack  of  bilious  re> 
mittent  fever,  which  yielded,  in  about  four  days,  to  the  use  of 
mercurial  cathartics;  these  again  produced  ptyalism,  and  it 
was  kept  up  by  small  doses  of  the  medicine  until  the  wound 
cicatrized,  which  was  about  the  thirtieth  day.  His  knees 
were  not  tied  together  until  the  end  of  the  first  week,  which 
probably  was  the  cause  of  there  being  so  inconsiderable  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  lost,  after  the  operation  was  completed.  The 
stone  weighed  six  drachms  and  six  grs.  and  was  very  irregular  ott 
the  surface,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  sufl*ering  such  great  pain. 

If  I  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  directions  given  by 
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the  uoparallelled  Cooper  in  such  cases^  Motes  must  have  died 
with  the  disease,  of  which  he  is  now  entirely  cured.  He  says 
we  should  not  perforin  the  operation  of  lithotomy  when  there  is 
much  functional,  or  any  organic  disease.  1  do  not*pretend  to 
say  that  there  was  any  lesion  of  structure  b\  this  case,  but  that 
there  was  much  functional  derangement  cannot  be  denied  by 
any.  None  of  the  important  organs  of  the  abdomen  had  per- 
formed their  functions  healthily  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  until  ccmipelled  so  to  do  by  the  astonishing  power  of  calo- 
mel; and  to  have  operated  successfully  in  this  case  without  it. 
would  have  been  impossible.  I  think  we  may.  conclude,  with  the 
language  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  in  such  cases  it  is  the  mag- 
num donum  Dei. 


Art.  IX.  Case  of  Relention  of  the  Placenta^  caused  by  an  vn- 
natural  appendage  to  ihat  Body.  By  Solomon  Tracy,  M.  D. 
of  Gallatin  Mississippi. 

J.  was  called  on  27tfi  August  1839  to  visit  Mrs.  W.  a  lady  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  the  sanguineo  bilious  temperament, 
who  had  been  about  eight  hours  previous,  delivered  of  her 
first  child,  at  the  full  period  of  utero  gestation.  I  found  her  in 
rather  a  comatose  and  desponding  condition,  with  cool  skin  and 
clammy  sweat,  unequally  diffused;  yet  the  pulse  was  tolerably 
full  and  frequent.  She  complained  of  no  pain,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  give  no  answer  when  spoken  to.  I  was  informed 
by  the  midwife  in  attendance,  that  the  labour  had  been  painful 
and  tedious,  that  in  her  eflS>rt  to  extract  the  placenta  she  had 
broken  the  umbilical  cord,  and  with  it  tore  off  part  of  the  pla- 
centa. She  bad  then  introduced  her  band  for  the  purpose  of 
detaching  the  placenta,  but  failed  to  accomplish  it,  having  found 
it  firml>  attached^  to  use  her  own  words,  ^to  a  fleshy  substance 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child^  which  could  be  felt  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  also.  She  now  became  alarmed 
and  desisted  from  any  further  efforts  to  extract  the  placenta. 
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I  also  learned  from  the  lady  herself  that  she  had  felt  the  tumour 
io  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  for  some  weeks  previous  to  de- 
livery which  induced  her  to  believe  it  was  a  second  child. 

Upon  examination  per  vaginam  I  found  the  os  tine®  dilated, 
with  slight  haenao^/hage ;  the  uterus  wa«  high  up  and  its  con- 
tractile powers  completely  paralyzed.  As  the  parts  had  been 
much  irritated  by  the  the  officious  conduct  of  the  midwife,  and 
I  apprehended  not  much  danger  from  hemorrhage,  I  thought 
it  imprudent  to  introduce  my  hand  for  the  purpose  of  detach- 
ing and  bringing  away  the  placenta.  A  bandage  was  drawn 
as  tightly  around  the  abdomen  as  the  patient  could  well  bear  if, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  restraining  the  haemorrhage  and  fe- 
cilitating  the  separation  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta  and  its 
appendages:  3ss  of  the  secale  comutum  was  infused  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a  tablespoon  full  taken  every  tea 
minutes  until  all  was  given.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
she  complained  of  no  pain,  but  the  tumour^  felt  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  was  found  to  have  shifted  its  position; 
it  was  now  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  Ol.  ricini  gij  were 
given;  then  waited  an  hour  when  i|  was  repeated.  She  now 
for  the  first  time  complained  of  pain,  and  the  uterus  began 
to  feel  hard  and  globular:  the  pain  and  uterine  contraction 
continued  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  placenta  was  expelled 
with  a  fleshy  mass  attached  to  it,  by  a  kind  of  gristly  neck,  that 
would  have  weighed  between  three  and  four  pounds.  It  was 
eD\  eloped  in  a  delicate  membrane  which  it  derived  from  the 
placenta,  and  was  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  four  in  dl- 
amcter.  Its  substance  was  of  a  fleshy  granulated  natut^ :  there 
wore  small  blood-vessels  making  into  it  from  the  placenta 
through  which  it  received  its  nourishment. 

The  child  was  as  larcje  and  healthy  as  usual;  and  the  moth- 
er did  well  after  the  delivery  of  the  placental  mass. 


Art.  X.     Case  of  SpotUajiecms  Comlustim  of  the  Human  Body, 

By  Charles  W.  Short,  M.  D. 

A,  CASE  has  recently  occurred  id  this  place  which,  if  it  be 
not  strictly  speaking  one  of  spon/imeom  combustion,  is  at  least  an 
instance  in  which  a  more  general  destruction  of  the  human  body 
was  effected,  by  caloric,  than  is  to  be  readily  accounted  for  up- 
on ordinary  principles,  or  from  the  amount  of  combustible  mate* 
rials  consumed  on  the  occasion.  The  facts  of  the  incident,  so 
far  as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  are  these,  and  they  are 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on;  as  the  circumstances  were  carefully 
observed  and  noted  at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot  of  their  occur- 
rence, by  several  medical  gentlemen. 

The  subject  was  a  woman  aged  sixty-five  or  seventy  years,  of 
or  inary  stature,  and  common  bulk,  weighing  probably  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds;  she  had  formerly  been  more  fleshy,  but 
her  late  habits  had  impaired  her  health,  and  produced  a  conse- 
quent diminution  of  her  flesh.  For  many  of  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  she  had  been  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  ard#nt 
spirits — the  drink  niiore  commonly  used  by  her  was  whiskey  dis- 
tilled from  corn. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  15th  of  November  1829,  she  was  seen 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  in  that  condition  returned  to  a 
house,  in  which  she  lived  alone,  about  dark.  Towards  ten 
o^ciock  of  that  night  a  neighbour,  who  Uved  adjoining,  perceived 
an  unpleasant  odour,  as  that  of  burning  meat,  which  induced 
him  to  examine  his  smoke-house,  and  the  premises  of  the  deceas- 
ed; but  the  door  of  the  latter  being  fastened,  and  the  windows 
closed  with  a  shutter  or  blind,  no  unusual  light  was  seen,  and 
no  discovery  made.  At  midnight  the  same  neighbour,  as  well  as 
other  inmates  of  his  bouse,  perceived  the  same  odour,  but  no 
cause  was  ascertained  for  it,  until  the  ensuing  morning. 

At  ten  oMock  in  the  morning,  the  house  continuing  closed,  sus- 
pisioDS  of  mischief  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  neighbours,  and 
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the  door  was  broken  open; — a  dense  smoke  issued  from  the 
room,  the  floor  adjoining  the  fire-place  and  something  upon  the 
hearth  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire;  water  was  thrown  upon 
them,  and  then  a  black  substance  was  perceived  lying  on  the 
hearth,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  the  remains  of  the  unfortu- 
nate woman;  so  much  consumed  however,  and  so  disfigured  by 
the  fire,  as  to  be  mistaken  at  first  (or  a  stick  of  wood. 

Upon  a  more  particularexamination  of  this  body,  it  was  found 
lying  on  the  right  side,  lengthwise  with  the  hearth,  and  about 
the  middle  of  it,  with  the  face  towards  the  fire;  the  position  be- 
ing partially  flexed,  and  the  right  arm  extended  under  the 
head  to  the  floor.  The  soft  parts  of  the  face  were  so  burnt  and 
blackened  as  to  have  lost  all  traces  of  a  human  countenance,  but 
the  bones  were  sound ;  the  back  part  of  the  head,  however  seem- 
ed to  have  escaped  the  fire,  as  the  hair  was  undisturbed,  and  a 
portion  of  the  head  dress  was  unburnt.  The  anterior  parts  of 
the  thorax  were  entirely  consumed,  leaving  only  a  few  inches  of 
the  ribs  where  they  join  the  vertebrae.  The  soft  parts  of  the 
abdomen  were  also  gone  quite  down  to  the  pubis,  and  laterally  to 
the  back-bone.  The  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were 
entirely  destroyed,  except  the  liver,  one  kidney  and  a  part  of  the 
lungs,  which  were  reduced  to  a  small  carbonaceous  mass.  The 
stump  of  the  left  thigh  was  projecting  a  few  inches  from  the  hip, 
but  the  thigh  and  leg  were  literally  burnt  up,  leaving  only  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  laid  on  the  hearth,  small  fragments  of 
calcined  bones,  which  were  easily  friable  between  the  fingers. — 
The  foot  of  this  leg  was  detached  at  the  ankle,  and  lying  on  the 
floor,  comparatively  uninjured,  the  shoe  and  worsted  stocking,  be- 
low the  point  of  separation,  being  sound,  and  the  skin  of  the  in- 
step only  slightly  blistered. 

The  right  lower  limb  was  not  so  much  consumed,  but  the  mus- 
cular parts  of  the  hip  and  thigh,  together  with  the  calfof  the  leg 
were  deeply  burnt, and  indeed  reduced  to  a  black  charred  mass 
of  one  fourth  their  former  bulk;  the  bones  were  not  burnt,  the 
skin  on  the  anterior  part  of  this  leg  was  only  blistered,  and  the 
foot  comparatively  sound. 

The  posterior  parts  of  the  trunk  were  much  and  deeply  burnt 
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but  the  bones  were  not  exposed,  and  embedded  in  the  cavity  form- 
ed by  the  scapulae  were  the  remains  of  some  portion  of  the  dress 
comparatively  uninjured,  while  the  skin  and  flesh  beneath  were 
black  and  burnt  The  right  arm  which,  as  observed  before,  Jaid 
extended  under  the  head,  was  butlittif;  injured,  being  blistered 
only  where  it  was  near  the* head;  the  left  arm  was  entirely  con- 
sumed quite  from  the  shoulder,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained. 

Anterior  to  the  body  and  among  the  ashes  of  the  fire-place 
was  a  mass  of  adherent  matter,  externally  encrusted  by  the  fire, 
but  internally  moist  and  red — the  remains,  apparently,  of  blood 
and  alimentary  matter.  The  entire  remains  of  the  body  would 
probably  not  have  exceeded  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  fire-place  there  were  the  two  unburnt 
ends  of  a  small  stick  of  wood*  About  the  middle  of  the  hearth, 
in  an  iron  vessel,  was  a  small  Irish  potatoe,  the  exterior  of  which 
was  charred,  but  the  interior  white  and  moist.  The  maittle- 
piece,of  poplar  wood,  was  burnt  in  the  middle  immediately  a- 
bove  the  body,  but  had  become  extinguished  before  the  house 
was  opened — the  flame  of  this  wood  could  not  have  been  less 
than  six  feet  from  the  body  of  the  woman.  Immediately  behind 
her,  the  ash  flooring  had  taken  fire  and  was  burning  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery;  this  fire  had  not  progressed  more  than  afoot 
from  the  hearth  and  had  destroyed  about  four  square  feet  of  the 
floor.     On  the  edge  of  this  fire  a  |:hairwa8  partially  burnt. 

The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  incident  was  moist,  and,  for 
the  season,  warm. 

Lexington^  Kentucky^  January  1830* 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


L  Successful  ExHrpaiion  of  the  Uterus.  By  Professor  RecanUer,* 

We  are  happy  to  record  anotlier  successful  issue  to  this  most  formidable 
operation — and  that  in  a  public  institution,  where  no  colouring  can  be 
given  to  the  facts — ^no  veil  of  concealment  thrown  over  the  ultimate 
event. 

due,  Agathy  Pelagic,  aged  60  years,  was  received  into  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  on  the  24th  July,  1829,  under  M.  Recamier.  She  had  begun  to 
menstruate  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  did  not  cease  to  do  so  till  she 
had  attained  her  fiftieth  year.  Examined  on  the  day  of  her  entrance 
into  the  Hospital,  the  following  was  the  report.  1  mo.  Slight  pains 
were  felt  in  the  pelvis,  and  also  in  the  loins — a  sense  of  lassitude  suffi- 
ciently distressing  to  prevent  the  perpendicular  posture  being  long 
maintained.  2ndo.  A  discharge  of  sanious  fluid,  extremely  fetid  and 
sanguinolent,  of  about  eight  months^  duration.  3tio.  An  examinatioa 
shewed  a  loss  of  one  of  Uie  lips  of  the  os  tincse.  The  remaining  one 
(the  anterior)  was  thickened  and  ulcerated.  The  same  alterations 
were  perceptible  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  vagina  near  the  cervix 
uteri.  This  first  examination  did  not  induce  any  suspicion  of  adhesion 
between  the  parts  affected  and  the  rectum  or  bladder.  On  introducing 
the  finger  far  up  the  rectum  a  tumour  was  fouud  to  occupy  the  situation 
of  the  uterus,  and  was  concluded  to  be  the  diseased  uterus  itself.  The 
various  functions  and  the  general  health  were  in  good  condition.  M. 
Recamier,  who  had  once  before  extirpated  the  womb  with  success, 
determined  on  the  operation  in  this  case,  and  it  was  consented  to 
without  fear. 

On  the  26th  July,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  patient  was  placed 
on  a  bed  in  the  midst  of  numerous  pupils  and  others,  besides  Messrs 
Margolain,  Breschet,  Palrice,  and  Blandin,  and  the  operai  ion  was  com- 
menced, Al.  Recamier  first  iniroduced  an  instrument  (pincedc  mu* 
seux)  with  which  he  seized  the  cervix  uteri  as  high  up  as  pt^ssible,  and 
then  dragged  it  down  slowly  and  cautiously,  the  body  of  the  uterus 
following  it,  till  the  whole  came  in  view  from  the  os  externum.  The 
artificial  prolapsus  thus  effected,  tlie  operator  fixed  the  organ  in  its  new 
situation  by  me.ins  of  another  instrument  (pince  erigne)  confided  to 
the  hand  of  an  assistant.  He  then  examined  the  rectum,  and  found 
that  tlie  gut  had  not  come  down  with  the  uterus.  He  next  introduced 
his  finger  between  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  vagina  and  the  corres- 
pondmg  face  of  the  retracted  tumour,  till  became  to  the  junction  of 
the  two,  when  he  introduced  a  bistoury  with  his  riglit  hand,  divided  the 
cul-de-sac  at  the  sj)ot  above-mentioned,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  tiien 

*  Clinique. 
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witlidrewthe  instrument.  Through  this  wound  the  operator  passed  his 
fin<;er,  and  divided  some  loose  cellular  substance  rill  he  came  to  the 
refl»»ction  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  bladder  over  the  uterus.  This 
he  divided  with  the  bistoury  once  more  introduced.  The  peritoneal 
incision  was  next  enlarged,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  tiie  other,  witlr 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  operator  having  searched  for  the  broad 
ligaments,  he  passed  a  ligature  around  each;  to  prevent  haBmorrhage^and 
then  divided  them  with  tiie  knife.  The  peritoneum  passing  from  the 
rectum  to  the  uterus  was  next  divided,  and  the  uterus  itself  dissected 
€aiefully  away.  I'he  operation  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  with  re- 
markable sang  froid, — to  have  occupied  only  twenty  minutes, — and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  no  hemorrhage.  The  cervix  uteri  was  found 
to  beatiected  with  open  cancer;  hut  tlic  body  of  the  uterus  itself  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  little  affected.  The  patient  bore  the  operaticoi' 
with  unshaken  courage,  and  fell  asleep  soon  after  she  was  put  to  bed. 
On  tiie  second  day  fever  arose,  and  continued  for  two  or  three  days, 
lequi  ring  several  small  bleedings.  7^he  fever  ceased  at  the  end  of  the 
fi)urih  day,  but  was  succeeded  by  a  fixed  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region. 
Forty  leeches  were  applied  to  this  part,  and  the  pain  was  reduced. 
The  ligatures  were  removed  on  the  fifth  day,  and  on  the  sixth,  there  was 
tension  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  Leeches  were  repeated.  No- 
thing particular  occurred  till  the  ninth  day,  when,  on  examining  the 
vagina,  a  fetid,  daric,  and  sanguinol^it  fluid  was  found  issuing  forth. 
]n)ecuon9  were  carefully  thrown  up  during  the  next  few  days.  By  the 
twelfth  day,  when  the  account  closed,  she  recovered  some  appetite, 
and  had  taken  soup  repeatedly.  Should  any  thing  further  V>e  published,. 
we  siiall  report  it.  Meantime  the  case  may  be  considered  as  a  suc- 
cessful one,  as  it  is  not  now  likely  that  the  patient  will  die  from  the 
eflt^.ts  of  the  operation,  which  appears  to  have  been  performed  with 
greai  skill  and  dexterity. — Medico  Ckirurgical  Review^  No.  3L9^  for 
Oct.  1829. 

JVote.  A  statement  of  the  above  case  has  been  fonvarded  to  us  by 
Dr.  Alban  i/.  Smith  of  Danville,  Ky.  (nowm  Paris)  in  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  says,  "at  the  end  of  a  month  she'^  (the  subject  of  thepre- 
ced.ng  operation)  "was  perfectly  well,  exhibiting  a  living  monun(Lent 
of  Surgical  skill.^'  Eds. 

2.  Statement  of  Cases  of  Syphilis^  Treated  in  the  Hospital  Vol  de 
Grace,  (Paria!) — (We  are  indebted  to  the  same  gentleman,  Dr.  Smith, 
for  !  he  followmg  statement.) 

1312  patients  were  treated  from  April  16th,  1825,  to  July  31st,. 
1827.  10B4  primarily  affected,  simple  and  complex  cases;  228  had 
secondary  and   mercurial  disease,  simple  and  complex.  • 

Of  the  1084,  386  were  treated  by  mercury:  mean  duration  of  treat- 
ment 47  days.  189  of  these  had  animal  and  stimulating  diet:  mean 
duiation  of  treatment  51  days.  197  vegetable  diet:  mean  duration  of 
treatment  42  days. 
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698  weie  treated  without  mercury:  mean  duration  of  treatmenC 
28  days;  of  these  62  had  stimulating  food :  mean  duration  of  treatment 
50  days.  636  with  vegetable  diet :  mean  duration  25  days.  Of  the  228 
witii  secondary  syphilis,  72  were  treated  with  mercury :  Mean  duration 
67  days.     33  had  stimulating  food;  mean  duration  82  days. 

3.  Antidaie  to  Prussid  acid. — M,  Dauvergnej  in  a  letter  to  M.Gay 
LusBOCj  dated  Paris,  April  25th,  1829,  states,  that  M.  Simeon,  apotlie- 
cary  to  the  hospital  Saint-Louis,  poboned  a  cat  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
by  placing  two  drops  in  the  comer  of  his  eye;  the  animal  was  violently 
affected,  and  when  to  all  appearance  past  recovery,  a  large  quantity  of 
chlorine  was  diffused  in  his  throat,  which  very  soon  alleviated  the  symp- 
toms, and  when  able  to  raise  his  head,  which  before  he  could  not  do,  he 
appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  smelling  the  chlorine,  from  the  relief  which 
it  afforded.  In  an  hour  he  rose  on  his  feet,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  more,  scarcely  any  traces  of  morbific  symptoms  remained.  The 
e^^periment  has  been  tried  on  various  other  animals,  with  similar  results. 
— SiUiman^s  Journal  Oct,  1829  ;/rom  Ann,  de  Chm,  Mars,  1829. 

4.  Sinetdar  case  of  Hydrophobia. — ^A  case  is  related  in  the  Lancet,  a 
London  Monthly  Periodical,  of  a  man  having  died  with  all  the  horrors 
of  hydrophobia,  and  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him  betraying  no  such 
symptoms.  The  statement  is  from  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  is  well 
attested  by  several  respectable  names.  Soon  after  the  man  was  bitten, 
he  applied  to  a  medical  gentlenian,  intimating,  however,  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  dog  was  not  mad.  As  the  dog  was  evidently  sick,  the 
surgeon  took  the  precaution  of  having  him  placed  in  a  secure  situation, 
and  from  day  to  day  watched  the  progress  of  his  symptoms  till  he  died. 
From  the  most  attentive  observation,  the  surgeon  could  not  observe  the 
slightest  appearance  o£  rabies;  the  animal  lay  quiet,  walked  firmly, 
breathed  easily,  had  no  abhorrence  of  fluids,  and  caressed  his  master 
as  usual.  His  death  appeared  to  be  accompanied  with  pain,  and  on  be- 
ing opened,  the  body  presented  none  of  those  appearances  which  are 
generally  produced  by  hydrophobia.  In  about  a  fortnight  afler  the  de- 
cease of  the  animal,  the  man  was  taken  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  ra- 
bies,  and  died  in  dreadful  convulsions.  The  case  has  excited  consider- 
able interest,  as  it  proves  that  hydrophobia,  in  animals,  is  not  confined 
to  one  character,  but  assumes  different  shapes. 

Remarks  on  the  above  cases  and  on  the  uses  of  the  chloric  prepara- 
tions. 

We  have  added  the  account  of  the  last  hydrophobic  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying,  tliat  it  might  be  prudent  in  every  instance  of  a  bite  from 
a  dog,  or  other  animal,  whether  supposed  to  be  rabid  or  not,  to  wash 
the  wound  frequently  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  From  what 
we  now  know  of  the  powers  of  chlorine,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for, 
that  it  may  prove  an  antidote  to  every  case  of  poison,  provided  it  be  ap- 
plied in  season,  and  before  the  system  is  fatally  affected. 
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It  appears  highly  probable  that  hydrogen,  from  its  being  the  lightest 
and  most  subtle  of  all  known  ponderable  bodies,  may  enter  into  the* 
composition  of  such  active  agents  as  poisons.  Fontana  examined  the 
poison  of  the  viper  and  of  other  animsds,  but  we  know  not  whether,  as 
in  prussic  acid,  hydrogen  is  the  active  principle.  In  the  present  No.  it 
appears  f  p.  174,)  that  chlorine  destroyed  the  effect  of  prussic  acid,  the 
most  active  poison  known,  even  after  it  had  gone  far  towards  producing 
death.  It  is  therefore  credible,  that  it  may  destroy  other  poisons,  hav- 
ing a  similar  constitution;  and  we  can  readily  understand  the  modus 
operandi  in  sucb cases;  for  chlorine  takes  hydrogen  from  every  combi- 
nation, and  of  course  destroys  the  peculiar  character  of  the  compound. 
Prussic  acid  itself  consists  of  nothing  but  the  ordinary  elements  of  ani- 
roal  matter,  such  as  are  daily  used  for  food;  but  in  the  acid  they  are 
combined  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  withdrawing  of  hydrogen  from 
it,  at  once  subverts  the  combination,  and  renders  it  harmless. 

The  practical  use  which  we  would  make  of  the  facts  which  we  know, 
and  of  the  theoretical  views  which  we  entertain,  is,  that  chloride  of  lime 
should  be  kept  in  every  family  ready  for  instant  use  in  the  multiplied 
cases  in  which  it  is  applicable. 

It  is  already  manufactured  in  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  we 
observe  with  great  satisfaction,  that  it  is  hereafter  to  form  a  part  of  the 
stores  of  our  ships  of  war.  This  will  greatly  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture, and  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  the  price  will  be  much  less  than 
at  present. — Simmon's  Joumalj  Oct.  1829. 

5.  UttUty  of  continued  or  perpetual  vesieatian  in  the  prevention  of  ha- 
bitual abortion. — In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  Dr.  Lbwis  Belden  details 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  practice,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing case. 

"Mrs.  W.,  a  very  worthy  and  respectable  lady  of  this  city,  of  temper- 
ate  and  regular  habits,  but  ofdelicate  constitution  and  enfeebled  health, 
having  sudered  severely  from  three  successive  abortions,  and  being 
threatened  with  a  fourth,  as  was  evident  from  the  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  the  common  and  generally  approved  routine  of  practice,  hitherto 
faithfully  pursued,  having  failed,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  trial 
of  the  irritating  effects  of  continued  or  perpetual  blistering.  Accord- 
ingly, a  blister,  sbmewhat  leas  than  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  leg  near  the  patella.  It  was  directed  to  be  dressed  with 
cabbage  leaf  to  promote  a  free  serous  discharge;  and  when  that  should 
cease,  to  make  use  of  the  savin  ointment,  to  keep  up  the  irritation  and 
discbarge;  and  whenever  the  vesicated  surface  became  in  a  measure 
healed,  (us  it  had  a  strong  tendency  to  do,)  the  blister  was  ordered  a- 
gain  to  be  applied  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  its  reapplication  did  not  fail ' 
to  produce  as  frees  discharge  as  before,  if  not  more  so.*     Under  this 

*  We  would  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  benefit  resaltiog  from 
blistering  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  irritation  produced 
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practice  the  patient  progressed  for  some  time  as  favourably  as  could 
be  well  expected.  At  length,  however,  we  were  sent  for  to  visit  her  ia 
haste,  on  account  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  symptoms  present.  We 
soon  found,  on  making  the  necessary  enquiries,  that  the  blistered  sur- 
^,  face  had  been  neglected  and  suffered  to  dry  up,  from  her  attention  at 

tl^e  time  having  been  somewhat  more  than  usually  engaged  with  compa- 
ny.  No  time  was  therefore  lost  in  advising  the  reapplication  of  the 
blister;  and  after  giving  other  necessary  directions  she  was  left  for  the 
niglit.  When  visited  again  in  the  morning  we  weie  much  pleased  to 
£nd  that  the  blister  had  drawn  well,  that  the  pains  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms  had  subsided,  and  that  the  patient  was  out  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  been  threatening  her.  The  relief  in- 
deed was  so  decisive,  that  had  we  previously  entertained  doubts  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  counter  irritating  effects  of  vesication  in  the  case,  we  could 
reasonably  give  place  to  them  no  longer.  As  the  patient,  a  short  time 
after  this  occurrence,  was  desirous  of  going  to  and  tarrying  awhile  in 
the  country,  she  was  directed  to  keep  the  blister  open  several  weeks 
longer;  and,  should  any  premonitory  symptoms  of  abortion  occur  upon 
drying  up  the  discharge,  to  reapply  it  immediately.  Nothing  unto- 
ward after  this  occurred  in  the  case ;  and  having  gone  her  full  time, 
she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  fine  son.  We  have  also  the  satisfaction  of 
saying,  that  her  general  health  has  been  greatly  improved :  and  that  she 
has  since  then  passed  through  another  period  of  pregnancy,  and  borne 
another  healthy  looking  child,  a  daughter;  and,  that  no  appearances  or 
symptoms  threatening  abortion  have  occurred  during  the  time — ^the  dis- 
position or  habit  thereto  appearing  to  have  been  completely  removed,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  been  safely  carried  through  the  preceding 
period.  It  thus  appears  that  a  morbid  habit  was  overcome,  which, 
while  it  continued,  rendered  life  itself  rather  a  burthen  than  a  blessing. 
— iV.  York  Med,  andPhys.  Journal,  No.  29,  Aprily  1829. 

6.  Case  ofHamorrkage  (xfter  extraction  of  a  tooth  from  a  hereditary 
h/emorrhoMUtefhdcncy, — A  case  of  this  kind  is  inserted  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  101 ,  from  Rus^s  Magazine,  in  which 
**a  Jew  twenty  years  old,  thin,  cachetic,  pale  featured,  and  of  delicate 
complexion,  was  attacked  with  obstinate  hsemorrhage  after  the  extraction 
of  the  first  grinding  tooth  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw.''  He  fell 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Steinmeiz  who  applied  a  great  variety  of  styptics 
to  tlic  part  ;^but  notwithstanding  the  hemorrhage  continued  alarming  for 
eleven  days,  before  it  was  arrested. 

Tije  iiajmorrhocal  tendency  in  this   instance  was  derived  from  the 

anii  rlie  fn^  cHschargje  pmniotod  bj  continuing  the  blistered  surface  unhealed. 
The  Jatter effect,  tiowever,  appears  to  be  but  Tittle  taken  into  account;  aa  the 
dn'«MTi-,9  usual]  V  empIo\ecl  are  calculated  speedily  to  heal  up  the  vesicated 
Buri.u  e.  Wr  believe  ilu«  to  be  a  capital  error  in  the  j)revailing  medical  prac- 
tice; for  unless  thi}  iii«>(' l<^.>  i«i  fast  ^ving  wa}',  the  reason  for  continuing  th^ 
irritation  and  its  consequent  discharge  remaini  unchanged. 
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grandfather.  Several  times  in  consequence  of  a  prick  witli  a  pin  his 
grandfatlier  was  brought  almost  to  the  point  of  death  by  lismorrhage. 
At  last  he  was  attacked  with  pulmonary  inflammation  after  cx{^sure  to 
cold  and  fatigue.  During  this  attack  he  had  bloody  sputa,  though  not 
to  any  great  extent.  But  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  he  was  attacked 
with  profuse  epistaxis,  which  nothing  could  check,  and  which  conse- 
quently proved  fatal  I'he  father  had  in  his  youth  been  likewise  sever- 
al times  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  through  ha;morrhago 
.produced  by  trifling  injuries,  and  would  have  perished  but  for  prompt 
medical  assistance.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  had  been  free  from  the 
dist^ase  for  ten  years.  The  son,  Dr.  Steinmetz's  patient,  had  been  sev- 
eral times  iKjfore  seized  with  obstinate  hiemorrhage  from  trifling  causes. 
Three  sisters  were  entirely  free  from  the  hereditary  peculiarity;  but  they 
imparted  it  to  their  children.  One  of  the  children  was,  at  the  request  of 
the  motiier,  circumcised  in  presence  of  the  relater,  who  had  extreme  dif- 
ficulty iu  checking  the  flow  of  blood. 

These  facts  continn  the  statements  of  former  authors, — that  the  hae- 
morrhccal  diatiiesis  descends  only  to  the  male  branches  of  a  family, — 
th.it  it  may  be  communicated  to  them  through  females  without  these  fe- 
males having  it  themselves, — and  tliat  it  ceases  in  old  age. 


OBVrVAXV  HOTZ0B8. 

Died  at  tlie  residence  of  Col.  Thomas  G.  Percy,  near  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  on  the  12th  of  January  1830,  Samuel  Bkown  M.  D. 
former  professor  of  the  Theory,  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Transyl- 
vania University. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society  of  Hippocrates,  called 
for  the  purpose,  the  first  vice  President  in  the  chair,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions* were  adopted. 

Whereas  this  Society  is  informed  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown, 
of  Eiuntsville  Alabamaj  whereby  the  community  at  large  has  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  benefactors,  medical  science  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  votaries,  and  this  Society  its  venerable  Founder  and 
President; 

Resolved,  that  we  hold  in  high  estimation  'tl)e  exalted  talents  and 
scientific  attainments  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Brown. 

Resolved,  that  we  sympathise  with  the  medical  Profession  at  large 
in  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  that  distinguished  individual. 

Resolved,  that  this  Society  especially  deplor;e  the  afflicting  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  by  which  it  ii^is  lost  the  cooperation  of  the  learn- 
ing and  genius  of  its  illustrious  Pres'idenl,  in  the  promotion  of  its 
benevolent  objects.  • 
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Resolved,  that  in  testimony  of  our  sorrow,  we  wear  the  usual  badg# 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  va- 
rious branches  of  this  Society  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Transylvania 
Journal  of  Medicine,  and  also  in  one  of  the  news-papers  of  this  place. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

•  Thomas  C.  Nelson,  Secy. 
Lexington,  Ky.  Jan.  29th,  1830. 

(communicated.) 

Died  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  Sunday  the  3l9t  January  1830, 
in  the  twenty -secoDcl  year  of  his  age,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
Patrick  Crawford  Snoddt,  of  Spartanbui^h  District,  South  Car- 
olina. At  the  time  of  bis  decease,  he  was  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  Medical  Cla^s  of  Transylvania  University,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  having  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
as  the  reward  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  highly  respectable 
medical  attainments. 

He  has  left  an  affectionate  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  brothers 
aiid  sisters,  to  lament  this  untimely  bereavement:  nor  are  they  a- 
lone  bereaved,  bat  we,  who  have  had  our  hearts  warmed  by  the  tes- 
timonies of  his  friendship,  who  witnessed  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  bore  sickness,  and  the  contentment  with  which  he  eodur- 
ed  his  great  bodily  sufferings,  sympathize  sincerely,  and  deeply 
with  the  more  immediate  sufferers  in  this  H£9irting  dispensation .  It 
is  not  oar  object  to  eulogise,  but  in  the  expression  of  our  elevated 
sentiment  of  h*is  inestimable  worth,  to  inculcate  a  bright  example  of 
imitation  to  bis  youthful  acquaintances,  assembled  for  the  same  no- 
ble attainment,  and  to  furnish  a  testimony  of  our  esteem  to  those 
more  intimately  allied  by  the  ties  of  cousanguinity,  and  thus,  if  pos- 
sible, to  a!i9uagp  by  some  cordial  of  conaolatioa^  the  wound  inflicted 
by  this  irreparable  loss.  \ 

Died  at  Thebodauxville,  Louisiana,  on  the  16th  November  1839, 
William  Augustus  Ficklin,  M  Dt  aged  twenty  four  years.  Dr. 
Ficklin  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  an  thieve  of  Transylvania 
University,  in  the  Medical  Department  ofwhich  i^e  graduated,  with 
much  respectHhilify,  in  thepprtngot  18-2:;  Dip-ing  the  recent  pre- 
valence of  Yellow  Fever  in  L^)ui«ianH;  D\ .  F«ckhn  was  actively  en- 
gagetl  in  attending  many  CHseb  of  (hi-  mo^i  maligOMUt  character: 
and  It  was  not  until  rtfter  Hs  gener.il  prev^len'^e  had  ceased  that  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  that  formidable  disease. 
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Article.  I. — On  the  Prussic  Acid.    Bj  John  H.  Sataoe,  M.  D. 

of  Jeflerson  County,  Mississippi. 

HIS  medicine  had  scarcely  become  generally  known  to  the 
physicians  of  our  country,  when,  after  a  few  hasty  and  imperfect 
trials  of  its  virtues,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  laid  aside,  as 
a  remedy  whose  properties  are  either  too- dangerous  to  justify 
its  use  in  practice,  or  in  which  the  expectations  of  its  value  had 
not  been  realized.  Perhaps,  too,  incredulity  may  have  had  its 
weight  in  preventing  this  remedy  from  enjoying  a  larger  share 
of  the  experience  of  our  profession.  New  medicines  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  ushered  in  with  such  extravagant  and 
unmerited  encomiums  upon  their  virtues,  that  a  general  distrust 
is  now  entertained  in  relation  to  them;  and  a  large  majority  of 
practitioners  patiently  await  the  decision  which  time  and  un- 
biassed experience  may  pass  upon  them.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
remedial  power  of  the  pmssic  acid,  and  of  its  proper  application^ 
has  advanced  but  little  since  our  first  acquaintance  with  it* 
VOL.  3. — NO.  2.  20 
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Among  those  who  gave  it  an  early  trial,  there  was  some  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  concerning  its  curative  effects  in  certain  dis- 
eases, while  no  inquiry  was  attempted  as  regarded  the  states  of 
disease  or  the  conditions  of  the  system  to  which  it  was  best  adapt- 
ed. With  a  hope  therefore  of  adding  something  to  the  infor- 
mation which  we  possess  on  this  subject,  and  to  confirm  such 
information,  as,  at  present,  may  be  considered  unsettled  and 
questionable,  I  have  communicated  some  remarks  upon  this 
medicine,  which  have  b'efen  suggested  by  my  experience  with  it. 
Diseases  of  irritation  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  sphere  for 
the  remedial  agency  of  this  medicine — like  opium,  it  is  better 
calculated  as  a  palliative  than  to  act  a  leading  and  radical  part 
in  the  treatment  of  a  well  established  and  important  disease; 
to  suspend  morbid  action  rather  than  to  subvert  and  remove  it. 
But  in  many  cases  it  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
most  unexceptionable  form  in  which  opium  can  be  administered. 
Every  physician  has  frequently  observed,  in  patients  recovering 
from  fever,  a  restlessness  of  a  very  harassing  character,  where  the 
various  functions  of  the  system  are  regularly  performed,  but 
where  there  is  too  much  debility  to  admit  of  exercise  by  day, 
and  so  much  excitability  existing  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
enjoy  repose  at  night.  In  such  a  condition,  opium,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  is  rendered  an  undesirable  remedy  by  its  constipating 
effects  upon  the  bowels,  while  the  prussic  acid,  free  from  any 
objections  of  this  kind,  is  fully  capable  of  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  inordinate  excitability,  and  permitting  the  re- 
cuperative energies  of  the  system  to  complete  the  process  of 
convalescence.  There  are  few  diseases  of  simple  and  una- 
dulterated irritation,  and  of  course  but  few  in  the  treatment  of 
which  this  medicine  can  be  exclusively  relied  upon.  Most  of 
the  diseases  of  irritation  are,  by  the  laws  of  physiology,  asso- 
ciated as  a  consequence  with  morbid  action  of  a  higher  and 
more  important  grade,  in  which  this  remedy  can  only  be  used 
as  an  auxiliary.  I  have  before  remarked  its  power  of  suspend- 
ing morbid  action,  or  of  allaying  preternatural  excitement  for 
a  time.  This  of  itself  presents  a  strong  claim  on  the  attention 
of  physicians,  for,  independent  of  other  advantages,  in  diseases 
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of  inereased  vascular  action,  arising  from  nervous  irritation,  to 
allay  the  one  is  to  cure  the  other.  Some  kinds  of  ophthalmia 
are  examples  of  disease  in  which  the  prussic  acid  may  he  thus 
beneficially  used.  But  the  diseases  in  which  pain  and  an  in- 
creased mobility  of  the  nervous  system  are  prominent  symptoms, 
are  numerous,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  this  remedy. 

In  chronic  inflammations  of  the  Ivver^  which  are  often  to  be  met 
with  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  too  often  occasioned  by  the 
injudicious  and  premature  use  of  quinine  and  other  tonictf 
in  our  fevers,  I  have  used  the  prussic  acid  with  good  eflect. 
The  patients  have  generally  a  sallow  and  emaciated  appear' 
ance,  a  frequent  and  sometimes  a  hard  pulse,  pain  in  the  side, 
and  shoulder,  with  a  dry  cough.  They  complain  of  an  unusual 
liability  to  take  cold  upon  the  slightest  exposure.'  In  a  majority 
of  these  cases,  especially  in  recent  ones,  and  in  vigorous  habits^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  abstract  blood ;  while  in  neglected  cases, 
in  delicate  constitations,  and' where  much  inroad  has  been  mad^ 
upon  the  general  health,  it  will  probably  be  most  prudent  to  re^ 
frain  from  this  evacuation.  This  is  a  point,  however,  on  which 
no  precise  direction  can  be  ofiered  and  must  be  determined  hy 
the  judgment  of  the  experienced  practitioner.  This  much,  how* 
ever,  may  be  safely  advanced,  that  where  the  tone  of  the  general  - 
system  will  bear  it,  depletion  will  be  advantageously  resorted 
to.  The  next  step  is  to  relieve  the  inflammatory  action  of  the 
organ  by  means  of  secretion.  For  this  purpose  I  have  gene-* 
rally  pursued  a  deobstruent  course  of  treatment,  consisting  of 
calomel  and  comp.  ext.  colocyn.  and  sometimes  in  more  urgent 
cases  calomel  atone.  This  treatment  is  rendered  more  effica- 
cious, I  have  thought,  by  the  application  of  a  large  blister  over 
the  right  hypocbondrium.  The  benign  and  tranquillizing  infiu"* 
ence  of  the  prussic  acid  will' now  be  experienced  in  allaying  the 
cough  and  mitigating  the  generallrritation  which  prevails.  The 
formula  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  is  as  follows; 

R  Acid.  Pruss.  gtt.  viij.) 

Aquas    rosae  Sij*  ) 

Of  this  a  teaspoonful  is  given  three  times  a  day.    I  have  some*' 
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limes  given  two  teaspooosful  after  an  interval  of  about  an  hour 
between  tbe  two.  When  this  has  been  done,  however,  the  pa- 
tient has  complained,  at  times  after  the  second  teaspoonful,  of 
uneasines8  and  pain  in  the  bead  and  a  feeling  of  general  weak- 
ness. But  this  effect  has  subsided  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  hours  without  the  intervention  of  any  remedy.  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  effects  of  the  prussic  acid  appear  to  me  to  be 
much  more  transient  in  their  duration  than  those  of  opium. 
While  the  sedative  influence  of  the  latter  has  been  thought  to 
continue  about  twelve  hours,  that  of  the  former  subsides  in  less 
than  half  that  time.  This  fact  may  be  of  some  importance  in 
regulating  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  Half  a  teaspoonful  given 
every  two  hours  would  be  preferable,  perhaps,  to  the  mode  in 
which  I  have  administered  it.  In  this  way  the  sedative  eftect  of 
the  medicine  would  be  secured  without  endangering  the  un* 
pleabHut  symptoms  which  arise  from  too  large  a  dose. 

Ailhough  there  are  different  conditions  of  pulmonary  disease 
in  which  the  prussic  acid  might  not  only  be  admissible,  but  ad- 
vanUigeous,  yet  the  most  auspicious  period  for  its  exhibition  is 
when  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  irritation  of  the  lungS) 
as  is  manifested  by  a  dry  cough.  Given  at  a  time  when  copious 
expectoration  of  pus  is  going  on,  it  may  do  much  injury;  for  the 
process  of  secretion  requires  a  certain  degree  of  vital  power  to 
sustain  it,  and  the  tone  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  would  be  so 
far  weakened  by  the  effects  of  this  medicine,  that  secretion  would 
be  suspended.  Two  cases  illustrative  of  this  effect  may  be  found 
related  by  Dr.  RarHlolph — (Vide  Med.  Recorder,  vol.  4th,  page 
456.)  So  also  in  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  feeble  efforts  to- 
wards reaction,  but  little  or  no  benefit  would  be  likely  to  result 
from  the  use  of  this  medicine.  On  the  contrary  we  might  natu- 
rally look  for  an  unfavourable  effect,  under  such  circumstances, 
from  the  power  which  the  prussic  acid  possesses  of  depressing 
the  nervous  energy.  It  seems  not  improbable  from  its  prompt 
and  peculiar  influence  over  pulmonary  irritation,  as  well  from 
dissection  of  bodies  which  have  been  poisoned  by  this  acid,  that 
it  exerts  a  much  more  powerful  effect  over  tbe  lungs  than  any 
other  viscusl  (Vide  xU  supra  vol.  2,  p.  534)  The  translator  of  Ma- 
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gendie's  Formulary  supposes  the  efiects  of  the  prussicacidto  be 
expended  T\itL  most  power  upon  the  mucoos  raembraDes.  Under 
such  views  it  might  be  expected  to  be  more  injurious  in  pulmo- 
nary cofigestion  than  in  a  similar  condition  of  any  other  organ. 
I  am  aware  that  this  medicine  has  been  recommended  in  asthma^ 
but  it  is  justifiable  only  in  the  spasmodic  variety  of  this  disease, 
and  even  in  this  the  prospect  of  its  advantge  is  questionable*  In 
such  cases  as  have  iallen  under  my  notice,  I  have  considered  it 
iiAsHy  inadmissible.  The  vital  energy  of  the  system  generally 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  depressed,  and  the  lungs  almost  incapable 
of  performing  tlieir  office  during  a  severe  paroxysm.  The  only 
means  by  which  relief  can  be  obtained  is  through  expectoration, 
and  this  must  be  accomplished  by  emetics  and  stimulant  expecto- 
rants. Bleeding  I  have  found  injurious  by  stiil  further  accumu- 
lating the  load  about  the  lungs  and  destroying  the  balance  of 
excitement.  The  prussic  acid  under  such  circumstances  could 
only  aggravate  the  disease  by  lessening  the  power  of  the  lung? 
to  relieve  themselves  of  their  burden.  The  disease  as  it  has  oc- 
curred in  my  practice,  has  exhibited  the  form  of  congestion  and 
has  depended  upon  hepatic  derangement.  A  paroxysm  will  be 
preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  violent  coughing  and  sneezing, 
shewing  great  pulmonary  irritation.  It  is  in  this  stage  alone  be- 
fore the  paroxysm  has  fully  set  in,  that  the  prusMc  acid  or  stramo- 
nium can  be  usefully  employed.  In  the  incipient  stage  of  catarrh 
also,  succeeded  by  draughts  of  warm  soakeroot  tea,  it  may  be 
attended  with  advantage;  but  after  febrile  symptoms  are  devel- 
oped, its  utility  to  say  the  least  of  it,  will  he  doubtful. 

In  inflanuUion  (and  the  remark  may  be  extended  to  febrile  oction 
generally)  other  remedies  claim  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
prussic  acid,  or  at  most  it  should  be  used  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
more  appropriate  remedies.  Inflammation  is  the  result  of  conges- 
tion arising  from  visceral  or  vascular  debility.  This  congestion 
acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels,  which  soon 
extends  to  the  whole  sanguiferous  system,  and  an  increased  action 
commences,  which  continues  until  the  vessels  lose  their  irritabili- 
ty by  exhaustion,  or  the  visceral  obstruction  be  removed.  Now, 
if  the  prussic  acid  be  administered  to  any  considerable  extent, 
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the  irritability  of  the  organ  may  be  paralyzed)  but  the  obstruc- 
tion will  remain.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
operates  in  large  doses  in  breaking  up  fever,  to  the  ephemeral 
reputation  of  the  practioner,  perhaps,  but  to  the  lasting  injury 
of  the  confiding  patient.  I  am  aware  that  Hufeland,  Langrisb 
and  others  have  reported  the  successful  treatment  of  tertian  in- 
termittents  by  means  of  this  acid,  or  some  modification  of  it, 
and  that  it  has  even  been  recommended,  when  given  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  as  a  powerful  resolvent  of  obstructions  of  the 
spleen  and  other  viscera  consequent  to  fever.  Dr.  Ellis  in  his 
Medical  Formulary,  says,"  the  author  of  this  work  is  now  giving 
it  to  a  patient  afflicted  with  chronic  hepatitis,  of  many  years 
standing,  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  patient  now 
takes  nine  drops  daily,  and  since  the  dbse  arrived  at  six  drops, 
all  pain  and  soreness  of  the  side  have  disappeared,  and  the 
whole  system  appears  to  respond  to  its  renovating  properties^" 
But  this  treatment  appears  to  me  to  be  at  variance  alike  with 
reason  and  analogy.  No  physician  expects  to  find  a  medicine 
of  deobstruent  power  among  the  narcotics  and  to  this  class  the 
prussic  acid  evidently  belongs.  There  is  however  a  variety  of 
intermittent  fever  in  which  this  medicine,  in  common  with  opi- 
um, camphor  and  other  medicines  of  this  class,  may  be  useful. 
It  is  that  kind  which  is  termed  'kept  up  by  habit.'  This  is 
nothing  more  I  apprehend  than  a  continuance  of  morbid  action 
from  excess  of  irritability.  By  equallizing  the  relative  state  of 
excitability  and  excitement,  we  may  cure  the  disease.  This 
may  be  done  by  diminishing  the  former  by  anodynes,  or  increa»> 
ing  the  latter  by  tonics,  or  by  the  two  plans  combined. 

Although  I  should  by  no  means  think  of  relying  upon  the 
prussic  acid  al(me  in  any  form  of  fever  or  visceral  inflammation, 
yet  it  may  frequently  be  made  a  useful  component  part  of  the 
treatment  of  many  febrile  diseases.  It  will  have  a  good  effect 
inobtundingthat  extreme  irritability  which  accompanies  vitia- 
ted bilious  8€;cretion.  But  in  congestive  fever,  where  there  is 
obstruction  with  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  general  system,  it  is  in- 
admissible for  reasons  before  mentioned.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  the  peach  tree  (amygdalus  pcrsica,)  which  contains  this 
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acid,  has  long  been  in  use  as  a  valuable  anthelmintic,  and  I  have 
experienced  its  good  effect  in  bilious  fever  when  preceded  by 
calomel.  In  1822,  the  prussiate  of  Iron  was  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  ZollickofTer  of  Maryland,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  febrifuge 
remedy  advocated  with  much  zeal.  He  used  it  in  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers,  and  considered  it  greatly  superior  in 
efficacy  to  all  the  other  tonics*  It  has  since  found  other  friends 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  How  far  the  curative  virtue  of 
this  remedy  may  depend  upon  the  prusstc  acid,  I  am  not  able  to 
say,  nor  does  my  limited  experience  with  it  confirm  the  unquali* 
ficd  comnnendations  recently  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  two  or  three  cases  of  an  enteriticform  of  disease  I  have  used 
the  prussic  acid  with  advantage.  In  these  cases  there  had  been 
previously  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  t^ith  a  determination 
to  the  bowels,  and  in  one  of  them  seme  peritoneal  inflammation. 
There  now  existed  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels,  pain  and  sick- 
ness, whenever  a  dejection  was  obtained,  and  great  constitution- 
al irritation.  Bleeding,  mercurial  cathartics,  and  ptyalism  had 
been  resorted  to, and  the  disease  for  which  this  course  had  been 
pursued,  seemed  to  be  removed.  The  patients  were  able  to 
sit  up  and  walk  about,  but  they  yet  laboured  under  the  remains 
of  disease,  and  suffered  with  the  symptoms  just  enumerated*. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  the  decoction  of  the  peach  leaf  was  used 
which  allayed  irritation  and  kept  the  bowels  free.  Five  grains 
of  the  pil.  hydrarg.  were  given  every  night.  In  another  case  the 
prussic  acid  solution  was  administered  with  an  occasional  dose 
of  castor-oil.  I  have  met  with  some  cases  of  chronic  dysentery 
occurring  late  in  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  when  the 
original  course  of  the  disease,  (a  depraved  state  of  the  biliary 
organs)  was  removed,  but  where  the  disease  appeared  to  be  kept 
up  by  the  variableness  of  the  weather.  I  had  but  little  or  no 
experience  with  the  prussic  acid  at  that  time  and  it  was  not 
used;  but  should  such  cases  again  occur,  I  should  resort  to  it 
with  much  confidence  of  deriving  benefit  from  it. 

I  used  this  medicine  not  long  since  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
had  met  with^several  abortions  at  an  advanced  period  of  gestation* 
There  was  some  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  of  long  standing, 
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and  a  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which  had  subsisted  for 
many  years.  When  gestation  arrived  at  a  certain  period,  die 
draft  on  the  powers  of  the  system  for  foetal  support  became  too 
expensive  for  its  impaired  tone,  and*abortion  consequently  took 
place.  Fever  was  always  prevfbusly  induced,  however,  as  a 
consequence  upon  debility  which  followed  the  necessary  abstrac- 
tion of  excitement  from  the  general  system.  Bleedii^sf,  mercu- 
rial cathartics,  and  ptyalism  were  resorted  to^  and  then  mild 
laxatives  during  the  day,  with  the  black-drop  at  night.  But 
fever  went  on  and  the  tone  of  the  system  was  continually  on  the 
decline.  Tonics  were  inadmissible,  for  in  such  a  state  of  visceral 
disease  I  could  expect  nothing  hut  an  aggravation  of  every  evil 
from  their  use.  Wine  and  other  cordials  however  were  Ui^cd. 
Diarrhoea  and  anasarca  alternated  with  each  other.  I  nt>w  used 
the  prussic  acid,  not  from  a  credulous  belief  in  its  wonder-work- 
ing power,  but  simply  to  allay  pain  and  a  general  irritation  and 
restlessness.  These  symptoms  were  not  entirely  removed  but 
tbey  were  greatly  ameliorated.  1  thought  it  had  a  good  effect; 
9<>metimes  diuretics  were  administered,  and  at  other  times  noth- 
ing but  the  prussic  acid  together  with  wine  and  light  nourish- 
ment. The  powers  of  the  system  were  now  so  much  on  the 
wane  that  it  became  an  object  of  concern  to  accomplish  what 
before  I  had  been  most  anxious  to  avoid.  Calomel  was  given 
again,  and  as  soon  as  it  manifested  its  specific  eiiects,  there  was 
another  rallying  of  the'vital  forces  and  abortion  soon  took  pi  ice. 
The  lady  after  a  confiriement  of  more  than  two  months,  recover- 
ed. There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  this  case,  but  as  they 
are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  I  must  pass  them  overw 
I  was  called  to  see  another  lady  about  seven  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy  who  was  labouring  under  fever,  pain  in  the  head, 
flushed  face  and  foul  tongue.  She  was  bled  and  mercurial  ca- 
tbarttcs  given  and  she  got  better.  Some  days  after,  however, 
her  bowels  being  somewhat  confined,  she  took  with  >'Ut  advice 
some  epsom  salts,  which  was  followed  by  hypercathar^is,  and 
brought  away  copious  watery  evacuations.  She  was  now  threat- 
ened with  abortion,  and  took  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  which 
checked  the  operation  of  the  salts.    The  pain  continuing  next 
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day,  I  was  called  to  see  her.  She  had  but  little  or  no  fever,  and 
I  found  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  allay  irritation  and  per- 
mit the  system  to  recruit  its  energies.  Nothing  accordiLgly 
was  administered  but  the  usual  prussic  acid  solution  and  she 
toon  recovered. 

The  functions  of  the  uUms  aflect  the  health  of  the  female  in 
a  very  important  manner.  When  morbidly  affected,  the  system 
languishes  in  apathy  or  is  corroded  by  constant  irritation.  Even 
in  that  languor  which  attends  a  retention  of  the  menses,  and 
which  proceeds  for  the  most  part  from  qonstitutional  debility, 
an  increased  nervous  mobility  is  generally  perceptible.  Hence 
in  the  treatment  of  many  chronic  and  sub-acute  uterine  affec- 
tions, the  prussic  acid  will  be  a  useful  remedy  to  remove  the 
nervous  irritation  which  accompanies  them,  while  other  reme- 
dies adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  will  be  required  to 
restore  the  uterus  to  a  healthy  state.  I  have  used  it  according- 
ly with  success  in  dysmenorrhcui*  It  should  be  commenced 
several  days  before  the  menstrual  period  arrives  and  be  con- 
tinued through  it.  It  is  decidedly  preferable  to  opium,  which 
is  frequently  required  to  be  given  in  such  large  doses  as  to  de- 
range the  feelings  of  the  patient  for  several  days. 

In  two  cases  of  orchitis  which  followed  in  thq  wake  of  gonor- 
rhcca,  I  have  used  \he  prussic  acid-  In  this  disease,  it  is  my 
practice  to  bleed  largely,  give  heavy  doses  of  calomel,  and  instead 
of  the  various  cold  anpligations  frequently  recommended,  to 
make  use  of  fomentations  and  poultices.  Such  was  my  treat- 
ment in  these  cases:  after  the  inflammatory  action  however,  is 
chiefly  overcome,  the  patients  not  unfrequcntly  romnlain  of  a 
return  of  pain  at  night.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  disease  that 
I  have  used  this  medicine,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  both  instan- 
ces in  relieving  these  nocturnal  paroxysms.  In  one  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  painful  ardor  urina  which  was  thus  entirely 
relieved.  I  have  not  employed  it  in  many  cases  of  recent 
gonorrhoea  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  might  be  successfully  used  in 
relieving  some  of  the  painful  symptoms  which  belong  to  it* 

I  have  also  emploj'cd  it  in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  the  patients  have  thought  they  derived  benefit  from 
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it,  but  in  these  it  can  seldom  aflbrd  more  than  temporary  relief. 

I  have  thus  offered  such  remarks  on  the  use  of  this  medicine, 
as  have  occuicred  to  me  from  mj  experience  with  it.  On  the 
whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  valuable  proper- 
ties,  capable  of  fulfilling  important  indications  in  the  treatment 
of  a  great  varieij  of  diseases.  He  who  employs  it  without  dis- 
crimination and  without  proper  restrictions,  will  often  be  dis- 
appointed,  afid  experience  defeat  where  he  looked  for  success; 
while  he  who  is  directed  in  its  administration  by  correct  patho- 
logical and  therapeutic  views,  will  find  it  an  Important  addition 
to  his  means  of  removing  disease. 

December^  1 829. 


Art.  II. — An  Essay  on  Congestive  Bilious  Fever.     By  Elijah 
Coons,  M.  D.  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

Jl  ERPETUAL  fluctuation  in  medical  nomenclature  may  just- 
ly be  assigned  as  the*  cause  of  the  indefinite  ideas  attached  by 
some  physicians  to  the  word  congestion.  Itis  derived  from  the 
latin  word  congeroj  to  accumulate  or  collect;  and  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  synonyme  with  plethora.  I  understand  it,  however, 
to  mean  a  morbid  distention  of  the  blood-vessels,  from  a  partial 
stagnation  of  their  contained  fluid,  in  some  particular  part  of 
the  body:  plethora  is  a  simple  fulness  of  the  vessels  without 
-morbid  distention. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject  we  may  consider  every  case  of 
T)ilious  fever  to  be  congestive:  it  is  those  cases,  however,  in 
'  which  reaction  is  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all  developed,  (or  a  preter- 
natural coldness  of  the  surface  may  exist)  with  a  feeble  and  trem- 
ulous pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  shrivelling  of  the  skin, 
praecordial  oppression,  suspension  or  perturbation  of  the  secre- 
tions, &c.  of  which  I  design  speaking  at  present.  And  it  might 
not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  also,  that  cutaneous  eruptions, 
resembling  those  of  scarlatina,  sometimes  appear  in  connexion 
with  a  part  or  all  the  symptoms  above.  I  mention  this  fact,  because 
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I  have  known  plijsicians  to  be  led  astray  by  this  symptom^  and 
the  patient  consequently  subjected  to  (he  most  intense  suffering 
from  improper  treatment.  Cuticular  eruptions  also  occur  in 
intermittents:  they  are  an  evidence  of  irregular  distribution*  of 
the  vital  fluid'in  the  system. 

In  the  outset  of  autumnal  fever,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  seems  evidently  weakened,  and  consequently  unable  to 
propel  the  blood  with  natural  force  to  the  surface  and  tkrough-^ 
out  tie  secretory  organs;  and  from  the  diminished  excitability  of 
the  system^  there  is  a  recession  of  the  blood  from  the  cutaneous 
capillaries  to  the  interior.  Hence  looftl  accumulations  of  blood 
must  occur  in  some  part  of  the  bedy,  and,  from  the  pecuUar 
structure  of  the  large  venous  trunks,  they  necessarily  take  place 
in  the  portal  circle,  where^as  Dr.  Johnson  very  justly  remarks, 
the  blood  is,  at  ail  times,  languid  in  its  current,  there  being  a 
slight  vis  a  tergo,  and  but  little  muscular  propulsion.  This  state  of 
the  circulation  is  manifested  by  paleness  and  shrinking  of  the  iea* 
tares  and  surface  of  the  body,  small  Inelastic  pulse  &c.  If  from 
any  cause,  the  heart  fails  to  recover  its  energy,  a  continuance  of 
those  symptoms  which  characterize  congestive  fever  is  the  con- 
sequence. That  weakened  action  of  the  heart  produces  accu* 
mulation  of  blood  in  the  venae  eavdB  and  their  branches,  is  now 
I  believe,  coticeded  by  all  enlightened  pathologists. 

The  organs  most  apt  to  become  afiected  from  accumulations^ 
of  blood  in  the  portal  system,  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  their 
texture,  or  peculiarity  of  their  circulation,  are  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  the  brain.  As  the  liver  is  in  this  climate  peculiarly 
liable  to  sustain  the  onus  of  the  disease,  I  shall- confine  my  re- 
marks principally  to  that  organ.  Indeed,  we  find  in  almost  eve* 
ry  case  of  fever,  that  the  secretion  of  this  viscus  is  perturbed 
or  vitiated,  indicating  that  it  has  become  the  centre  of  irrita^ 
tion.  V 

The  influence  ot\hot  climates,  in  deranging  both  the  function 
and  the  structure  of  this  organ^has  long  been  understood  by  ihe 
profession.  During  the  summer  months,  from  the  long  continv- 
ance  of  the  wicm  weather,  heat  acting  as  a  stimulant,  the  capillar 
ries  of  the  liver  become  torpid,  and -porta]  accumulations  easue^ 
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with  deficient  secretion  of  bile^  costiveness,  anorexia^  debility^ 
Sec.  If  this  condition  of  the  system  be  not  removed  by  a  chang^e 
in  the  weather,  or  the  aid  of  medicine,  those  accumulations  are 
apf  to  increase, and  hepatitis  will  be  the  consequence;  or,  if  the 
individual  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  fever  will  in 
all  probability  be  the  result. 

Each  organ  of  the  human  body  has  a  certain  portion  of  irrita* 
bility  peculiar  to  it:  if  an  undue  quantity  of  stimulus  be  applied 
to  it  for  a  length  of  time,  although  it  produces  increased  action 
at  first,  yet  it  loses  during  action,  part  of  this  pftnciple,and  be- 
comes deficient  or  exhausted.     Thus  it  is  with  the  skin  in  hot 
climates,  the  small  vessels  of  which  become  torpid  from  the 
continued  application  of  heat,  and  from  the  dependance  of  func- 
tions existing  between  this  organ  and  the  liver,  it  is  peculiarly, 
liable  to  partake  of  the  torpor  that  pervades  the  skin,  which 
is,  as  I  have  before  renmrked,  generation  of  hepatic  congestion, 
perverted  secretion  of  bile,  &c.    ^When  li^t,  the  natural 
stimulus  of  the  retina,  impresses  it  in  a  certain  degree,  the  organs 
being  perfect,  vision  is  perfect.     But,  let  this  natural  stimulus  be 
increased,  and,  consequently,  the  actions  resulting  from  its  ino- 
pression,  in  the  organic  apparatus  of  vision,  be  jaugmented,  vi- 
sion  beconnes  imperfect,  the  function  or  offices  of  the  visual 
organs  are  impaired,  and,  if  the  stimulation  be  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  intensity,  as  in  gazing  at  the  sun  in  the  meridi- 
an, the  imperfection  of  the  sense  is  at  its  height     The  continu- 
ance of  this  state  of  excitement,  for  a  length  of  time,  would  be 
productive  of  permanent  structural  disorder,  and  an  irreparable 
oi^anic  lesion  would  ensue,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
sense'\'^    And  again,  in  speaking  of  congestive  irritation,  the 
same  writer  says:  ^This  form,  in  its  acute  character,  occasions 
•a  rapid  determination  of  blood  to  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs. 
It  ntTects  chiefly  the  highly  vascular  organs,  as  the  lungs,  brain, 
liver,  &c.  by  which  ttiey  are  engorged,  their  functions  embar- 
rassed or  totally  suspended,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulft- 
tion  destroyed,  by  the  quantity  of  blood  detained  in  them,  and 
withdntwn  from  the  general  mass  of  circulation.     In  this  condi- 

*  See  Dr.  Jackmn  on  irriti^oii. — ^Philadelphia  Joamai,  18S6-7. 
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tion  of  those  organB,  the  patient  is  threatened  with  immediate 
suSbcation,  or  overwhelmed  with  apoplexj^  or  suffers  extreme 
pain  in  ilie  hypoehondria,  atid  general  distress  of  the  system.^' 

It  18  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that^  if  irritability  be  in- 
creased in  one  or  two  organs,  it  is  consequently  diminished  in  a 
corresponding  degree  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  skin  becomes,  in  some  degree,  exhausted  from  ex- 
cessive heat,  or  its  long  continuance; and  by  the  withdrawal  of 
that  stimulus,  which  caused  thf  consumption  of  this  principle,  a 
restoration  of  ilmaturally  ensues*  Hence  the  prejudicial  ejBfects 
of  wearing  flannel  next  to  the  surface  in  hot  weather.  And 
hence  the  application  of  cold,  which  is  the  diminution  of  the 
surplus  of  heat,  invigorates  the  frame.  This  should  however 
be  gradually  increased,  or  continued  but  a  short  time  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.  The  eflect  of  intense  cold  is  a  contraction  of 
the  cutaneous  capillaries  and  weakened  action  of  the  heart, 
which  is  necessarily  and  inevitably  followed  by  increased  accu«* 
mutations  of  blood  about  ithe  right  ^^entricle  of  that  organ,  and 
visceral  engorgements  consequently  ensue.  Here  we  see  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  Providence  displayed,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  causing  autumn  to  precede  winter;  and,  on  the  other,  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  long  continued  cold  bathing.  The  utility  of 
the  cold  bath,  notwithstanding,  in  hot  climates,  w|)en  properly- 
used  j  cannot  be  questioned:  nor  can  it  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  even  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  the  approach  of  win- 
ter is  followed  by  almost  universal  health.  The  bath  removes 
the  torpor  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and  thus  sustains  the 
normal  circulation  of  that  organ:  this  salutary  impression,  on 
&«  surface,  is  imparted  to  the  central  organs  of  the  system,  and 
thus  are  portal  accumul$ttions  of  blood  obviated.  This  is  the 
effect  of  the  shower  balh,  or  dashing  cold  water  on  the  body. 
But  if  an  individual  be  immersed  an  unusually  long  time  in  cold 
water,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be  found  feeble  and  languid, 
and  the  temperature  nearly  extinguished,  ren  Jering  the  produc- 
tion of  reaction  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  immense  importance  and  almost  unlimited  influence  of 
the  hepatic  apparatus  over  the  anirflal  economy  is  well  undei^ 
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stood  by  all  the  enlightened  members  of  the  profession*  Nor 
is  its  range  of  sympathies  at  all  remarkable  when  we  recollect, 
that  it  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  pneumo-gastric,  or  eighth 
pair,  the  phrenic,  and  the  great  sympathetic*  It  is  extremely 
vascular,  and  is  formed  principally  by  the  ramifications  of  three 
kinds  of  blood-vessels,  the  vena  cava,  the  hepatic  artery,  find  the 
vena  hepatica.  *  Now  whenever  irritation  is,  from  any  catise  es- 
tablished in  this  viscus,  there  is  a  determination  of  blood  to  it; 
and,  if  the  irritation  be  intense,  the  fluids  are  not  confined  to  its 
vessels,  but  extend  into  its  interstitial  spaces.  Whenever  irrita- 
tion is  excited  in  any  part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  rapid  determi- 
nation of  the  fluids  to  ihe  organ  in  which  it  occurs.  ^  Ubi  tm- 
tatioy  ihiflvxus^  is  an  aphorism  derived  from  the  sage  of  Cos,  which 
has  been  verified  by  all  subsequent  observation,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  every  day^s  experience.'^  In  this  congested  state  6f 
the  liver,  there  is  a  complete  remora  of  the  circulation,  and  its 
secretion  is  universally  found  to  be  abnormal,  or  suspended,  vary- 
ing for  the  most  part  upon  the  degree  of  engorgement.  The 
weakened  action  of  the  heart,  at  this  time,  also  .favours  an  in« 
crease  of  the  congestion  of  this  organ, — the  ingress  of  blood 
exceeds  its' egress — which  may  eventuate  in  inflammation,  or  dis- 
organization of  its  structure. 

When  cof gestion  of  the  liver  occurs,  which,  in  this  climate, 
is  frequently  the  case  in  autumnal  fever,  we  have  Xme  of  the 
most  formidable  diseases  to  combat,  that  is  incident  to  it.  Its 
most  prominent  features  are. a  feeble,  labouring  and  constricted 
pulse;  tongue  dry  and  coated  with  a  yellowish  fur;  praecordial 
oppression;  gastric  irritability;  the  adnata  tinged  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  the  skin  sometimes  assumes  a  chlorotic appearance; 
swelling,  tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hypochondrium;  fulness 
and  tension  of  the  abdominal  parietes;  suspended  secretion  of 
bile,  evidenced  by  the  argillaceous  or  ash-coloured  appearance 
of  the  alvme  evacuations;  obstinate  constipation;  urine  highly 
coloured  and  scanty,  and  sometimes  dysury;  wild  delirium, 
watchfulness;  great  anxiety  and  peculiar  restlessness,  with  cold 
extremities,  &c. 

If  toedicine  be  opportundy  and  skilfully  administered,  a  favour- 
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able  change  generally  takes  place  about  the  7th  or  9th  or,  at  the 
farthest,  the  Idth  day,  which  is  indicated  by  an  abatement  of 
all  the  symptoms.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  character  of  the 
disease  be  severe,  or  if  it  be  improperly  treated,  the  stage  of 
collapse  sometimes  supervenes,  which  may  always  be  consid* 
cred  ^^  a  change  pregnant  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the  patient." 

The  precursory  symptoms  of  death  are,  a  red,  polished  and 
pointed  tongue ;  intestinal  haemorrhages;  thin  black  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  with  griping;  jactitation;  low  delirium,  dilated 
pupil,  and  tinnitus  aurium;  hiccough;  hypochondriac  and  epi- 
gastric oppression  and  soreness;  a  feeble,  thready  and  variable 
pulse;  cold  cadaverous  sweat;  and  coma. 

Treaiment* — What  are  the  indications  of  cure?  The  answer 
is  plain  and  cannot  be  misunderstood^ — remove  the  congestion 
and  establish  a  healthy  secretory  a^on  in  the  system.  Evacua- 
tions, then,  both  from  the  sanguiferous  system  and  alimentary 
canal  are  absolutely  necessary :  but  our  chief  reliance  must  be 
placed  in  purgatiorim  And,  in  the  administration  of  purgatives, 
I  will  say  once  for  aU,  that  the  dose  should  he  gradutUed  to  the  vio- 
lence  or  obstvuuy  of  the  incursion^  and  cofUinued  till  the  effect  desired 
is  attained ;  viz*  the  free  discharge  of  consistent  bilious  matter.  The 
procurement  of  those  discharges  is  a  proof  that  the  medicine 
has  performed  its  office,  and  should  therefore  be  eontinued  till 
the  disease  is  subdued.  A  certain  class  of  physicians,  however, 
consider  cathartics  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  discharges  they  produce,  without  any  further  regard  \o  their 
character,  and  for  this  reason  give  a  decided  preference  to  hy- 
dragogues.  The  educated  practitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  cau- 
tiously avoids  their  use,  knowing  that  the  relief  of  his  paitient 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  freei  purging,  as  the  nature  of  the 
discharge.  Indeed,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  one  that  must  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  profession,  that 
the  symptoms  of  portal  congestion  may  be  increased  by  the  ope- 
ration of  a  dose  of  sulph.  magnes.,  or  a  combination  of  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar:  ample  experience  proves,  that  they  may 
be  as  certainly  removed  by  a  preparation  of  calomel,  aloes, 
Bcammony  ftnct  rhubarb,  in  equal  part?.  ^ 
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Bat  am  I  met  at  the  very  threshold  and  told  that  this  combi' 
natioD,  as  well  as  mercurial  cathartics,  will  produce  a  morbid 
action  in  the  liyer,  and  consequently  the  alvine  evacuations  are 
of  a  dark  green  or  blackish  colour;  that  its  secretion  is  sus- 
pended, in  the  first  instance,  from  too  much  excitement,  and  as 
calomel  increases  its  action,  it  is  therefore  injurious?  Now, 
these  are  the  premises  wUch  some  physicians  assume,  with 
their  deductions:  they  therefore  demand  a  passing  notice. 

As  to  the  first  position  I  would  sarr,  that  those  discharges  are 
theeflfects  of  the  proper  operation  of  the  medicine  upon  the  bil- 
iary system,  and  although  the  action  produced  by  it  be  different 
from  that  of  health,  yet  it  modifies  or  changes  the  "  morbid 
action,^'  and  thus,  by  breaking  up  the  concatenation  of  the  dis- 
ease, a  restorative  normal  function  ensues:  and  moreover,  uni- 
versal experience  proves,  that  the  secretions  become  healthy 
under  the  influence  of  the  protochloride  of  mercury. 

Secondly.  I  grant  that  the  biliary  secretion  has  become  vi- 
tiated or  suspended  from  inariUnate  action  of  the  liver.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
as  I  have  already  attempted  to  show,  that,  if  stimuli  be  applied 
to  any  organ,  and  kept  up  a  length  of  time,  it  produces  increased 
action  at  fin:t,  but  it  is  as  universally  succeeded  by  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  torpor.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  with 
the  hepatic  apparatus  at  this  time,  and  we  may  purge  and  purge 
as  much  as  we  please,  but  unless  the  biliarv  ducts  be  emulged 
of  their  viscid  contents,  the  patient  cannot  be  relieved.  Indeed, 
we  might  as  well  expect  to  prevent  suppuration,  in  a  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  female  mamma,  without  disgorging  its  tubnli 
lactiferi  of  their  stagnant  milk.  And  the  practiUoncr,  who  re- 
lies on  saline  cathartics  in  thtse  cases,  will  be  most  egregious- 
ly  disappointed:  they  act  principally  upon  the  Ynucous  glands 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  may  produce  large  liquid  dis- 
chaises  by  stool,  without  affording  any  relief  to  the  patient,  be- 
cause the  pari  biliarii  and  excretory  ducts  remain  gorerei^  with 
viscid  and  depraved  secretions.  If  this  condition  of  the  K*]iary 
system  be  not  removed,  suppuration  or  disorganization  will  be 
ih^esult.    Its  secretion  must  tiiereforc  be  reinstated  as  soon  as 
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po^ible  \  and  this  must  be  effected  by  sach  remedies  as  act  at 
once  on  the  hepatic  organs  a qd  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal 
tube.  For  this  purpose,  either  of  the  following  formulae  may 
be  used:  they  have  peculiar  influence  in  exciting  both  the  secre- 
tory-and  eacretory  vessels  of  the  liver: 
R     Calomel, 

e*^^^'  ^.        l>Make XXX  pills. 

Scammony,   aa  3j.       '  ^ 

Tart.  Ant.      gr.  j. 

Or, 

R     Calomel, 

Ext.  Colocynth. 

Jalap,  aa  3j.      ^Make  xxx  pills. 

Pulv.  Camph.  gr.  x.    | 

Ant.  Tart.  gr.j.  J 

Six  of  these  pills  may  be  given  and   repeated  every  six  hours 

till  the  effect  desired  is  obtained ;  viz.  the  free  evacuation  of 

consistent  bilious  matter.     If  those  discharges  can  be  procured 

at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  can  be  maintained,  the 

patient  may  always  be  considered  safe. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  that  class  of  physicians  styled 
niedicins  physiologisiesy  or  the  followers  of  Broussais,  that  cholo- 
gogue  remedies  should  be  proscribed  in  that  form  of  autumnal 
fever  now  under  consideration,  for  the  same  reason  that  saline 
purgatives  should  be,  in  gastro-enteric  irritation, — because  they 
are  irritants,  and  irritants  are  inadmissible  in  irritations.  What 
perfect  sciolism!!  They  seem  entirely  unaware  of  the  fact, 
that  therapeutic  agents  possess  the  power  of  changing  or  dimin- 
ishing diseased  action,  or  of  breaking  up  morbific  associations 
upon  the  principle  of  substitution;  and  that  the  quantity  of 
fluid  evacuated,  in  gastro-enteric  irritation,  by  purgatives,  coun- 
teracts the  stimulus  of  the  medicine,  and  thus  acts  beneficially 
in  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  irritation:  revulsive  measures 
are  therefore  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  thing 
else.  Some  of  those  pliysicians  indeed  appear  to  have  never 
once  thought,  that  febrile  affections  may  be  cut  short  by  a  judi- 
cious employment  of  therapeutical  means.  The  Pinelian  or 
Broussaian  mode  of  treating  fever  may  succeed  in  France,  or  in 

VOL.  3.— xo.  9.  28  *■• 
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43ome  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  aught  I  know,  but  the  prac- 
titioner who  adopts  it  in  the  bilious  fever  of  this  country,  will 
consign  no  small  nunnber  of  Kis  patients  to  an  untimely  grave. 
And  he  who  relies  on  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  may  expect  to  meet  with  a  like  fate.  Either  mode  is 
pregnant  with  absurdity.  The  experience  of  every  age  has  beeii 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  employment  of  the  bark  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  (irst  stages  of  bilious  fever:  yet  it  was  impudently 
averred,  in  my  presence,  on  a  certain  occasion  recently,  by  one 
whose  experience  ought  to  have  taught  him  differently,  that,  if 
he  were  "  compelled  to  take  any  one  article  of  the  materia 
medica  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  treatment  of  bilious 
fever,  it  would  be  the  bark."  This  declaration  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  highly  savoured  with  empiricism.  Even,  in  the  early 
stages  of  intermittents,  the  bark  will  probably  be  ejected,  and 
consequently  of  no  use — or,  if  retained,  not  un frequently  proves 
detrimental  by  converting  them  into  remittents,  or  even  into  the 
contimied  type.  But  after  sufficient  depletion  it  will  be  found 
a  valuable  remedy.  In  the  North,  where  there  is  a  prevailing 
phlogistic  tendency,  venesection  is  an  essential  preliminary  to 
the  use  of  this  medicine;  whilst  in  the  South,  where  a  bilious 
diathesis  prevails,  chologogue  remedies  are  necessary  to  prepare 
the  system  for  its  reception. 

If  there  be  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  action  in  the  system, 
^the  bark  can  seldom  be  employed  with  any  decided  advan- 
tage, unless  it  be  preceded  by  venesection,  and  other  evacuants. 
By  one  good  bleeding  and  cathartic,  in  instances  of  this  kind, 
ihe  fever  will  commonly  assume  its  genuine  character;  the  rig- 
ors will  be  strong;  the  perspiration  which  concludes  the  hot 
stage,  copious  and  general,  and  the  intermission  perfect.  The 
bark  will  now  act  beneficially,  however  ineffectually  it  may 
have  been  previously  employed,"  &c.*  And  Dr.  Gregory  says, 
in  cases  of  "plethoric  and  inflammatory  systems,  and  when  the 
liver  and  spleen  are  affected,  active  and  direct  depletion  is  ad- 
'  visablc."     "We  (he  continues)  have  the  assurance  of  Pringle 


*  Eberle's  Therapeutics  p.  189,  vol.  1. 
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and  Cleghorn,'^*  that  in  warm  climates  and  seasons,  it  (blood- 
letting) is  a  safe  and  proper  practice,  rendering  the  intermission 
or  remission  more  complete,  taking  off  the  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis which  counteracts  the  beneficial  effects  of  bark,  and  remoT- 
ing  those  pleuritic  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  those  symptoms 
of  congestion  in  the  brain,  which  arc  sometimes  complicated 
with  ague.  The  blood  drawn  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  ague  fre- 
quently exhibits  the  huffy  coat."  Professor  Cooke,  of  Tran- 
sylvania University,  is  also  ft  strong  advocate  for  evacuants  in 
intermittents.  Without  previous  evacuations,  ^Uhe  fever  be- 
comes obstinate  and  the  bark  dangerous  from  its  stimulating 
quality.!  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  venesection 
several  times.  Dr.  Johnson  advises  venesection  till  the  bead- 
and  precordia  are  relieved  without  regard  to  quantity,  taken 
particularly  in  the  height  of  the  fit,  and  drawn  into  the  centre 
and  not  on  the  side  of  the  basin,  which  should  be  smooth,  other- 
wise the  inflammatory  buff  docs  not  appear.''^  And  again: 
^  The  early  use  of  the  bark  in  these  cases  (of  an  inflammatorjr 
diathesis)  produces  stricture  of  the  chest,  an  increase  of  fever, 
black  stools;  and  if  continued, cachexia, suppuration  of  the  liver, 
dropsy  and  even  melancholy  and  its  consequences:  also,  stupor, 
diarrhoea,  spasms  and  death."§  In  these  cases  purges  and  phle- 
botomy succeed  completely  in  afibrding  relief. 

"With  respect  (says  Dr.  Potter  of  Baltimore) ||  to  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittents  generally,  we  must  remark,  that  the  great, 
defect  in  the  treatment  consists  principally  in  the  early  and  per- 
severing use  of  the  tonics  and  stimulants.  *****  The 
great  indication  of  cure  is  to  emulge  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  to 
cause  it  to  take  on  a  secretion  healthful  in  quality  and  quantity. 
This  is  to  be  effected  by  mercurial  cathartics,  and  by  blood- 
letting, if  the  action  of  the  heart  be  strong,  and  by  tonics  after 
these  evacuations,  in  some  cwes^but  ihey  are  seldom  required^if 


*  Pringle  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  200.    Cleghorn  on  the  Diseases  of 
Minorca,  p.  197. 
tSee  Senac,  p.  170-1,  and  R.  Jackson  on  fevers  of  S.  Carotina. 
^Calhoun^s  Annotation  to  Gregory,  p.  125,  toI.  1. 
^Calhoun's  Annotation  to  Gregory,  p.  133. 
II See  Gregory's  Practice  by  Potter  and  Calhoun,  p.  137. 
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the  depleting  means  have  been  properly  extended^  My  experi- 
ence accords  preciselj  with  the  foregoing  remarks  by  Dr.  Pot- 
ter. Stimulating  cathartics  frequently  remove  the  disease,  in 
this  climate,  without  the  employment  of  the  bark  or  its  salts. 

There  are  cases,  certainly,  in  which,  after  internal  conges- 
tion has  been  removed  by  evacuants,  the  bark  may  be  benefi- 
cially employed  for  the  purposeof  imparting  tone  to  the  affected 
organ  and  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  action  between  the 
capillaries  and  larger  trunks  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  thus 
preventing  a  reaccumulation  of  blood  in  the  venee  cavae,  and 
consequently  warding  off  the  chilL  "If,"  says  Dr.  Bell  of 
Philadelphia,  "the  period  following  the  paroxysm  be  not  one  of 
complete  apyrexia,  and  there  remains  some  heat  and  tender- 
ness in  the  epigastric  region,  with  a  furred  tongue  and  red  on 
its  borders,  we  shall  for  the  most  part  only  increase  the  general 
discomfort  of  the  patient  by  administering  the  bark  and  other 
tonics,  wine  and  rich  food,  even  though,  by  this  treatment,  we 
prevent  the  coming  on  of  the  next  paroxysm."  And  again: 
«  The  smallness  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  should  not  deter  us  from 
the  use  of  evacuants  when  the  stomach  is  distressed,  the  head 
pained,  the  hypochondria  tender  and  tumid.  *****  Jq 
all  protracted  cases,"  says  he,  "of  the  disease,  bleeding  is  of 
absolute  necessity, if  we  desire  to  remove  the  sustaining  cause; 
viz.  either  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  of  the 
gastro-inteslinal  mucous  membrane,  or  sometimes  all  conjoined. 
The  supervening  of  anasarca,  abdominal  dropsy,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, or  pleurisy,  will  demand  similar  treatment:  and  until  the 
local  malady  be  removed  and  the  stomach  clear  of  irritation,  of 
which  we  shall  find  the  evidence  in  a  tongue  moist  and  divested 
of  preternatural  redness,  we  cannot  hope  for  any  good  from  the 
bark  and  its  kindred  preparations.  On  the  contrary,  painful 
and  protracted  disease  variously  masked  will  too  often  be  the 
consequence  of  their  exhibition,  when  these  rules  are  disre- 
garded."* 

Having  shown  clearly,  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  bark  is  not 


♦  North  Amer.  Med.  dt  Surg.  Jour.,  for  October,  1829. 
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iidmissible  in  the  early  stages  of  intermittents,  and  indeed  but 
seldom  ac/t£^z//y  required  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  we  now 
come  to  the  consideration  of  its  use  in  bilious  fever.     Dr.  Clarke 
asserts,  that  ^  as  soon  as  the  intestinal  tubes  have  been  tho- 
roughly cleansed,  the  cure  must  entirely  depend  upon  giving  the 
Peruvian  Bark,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient's  stomach  will 
bear,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remission^  or  exacerbations 
ofthefeoerU    But  behold  the  shocking  consequences  of  this 
practice.     Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  candour  truly  characteristic 
of  an  extraordinary  mind  and  magnanimity  of  soul;  tells  us, 
that  after  prescribing  an  emetic,  in  a  case  of  bilious  fever,  which 
^discharged  a  quantity  of  ill-conditioned  bile,  both  upwards  and 
downwards:  soon  after  which,  a  perspiration  broke  out,  the  fe- 
brile symptoms  subsided,  and  a  remission  almost  amounting  to 
an  intermission,  followed.     I  now,  with  an  air  of  confidence,  be- 
gan to  'throw  in'  the  bark;  quite  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of 
soon  checking  this  formidable  disease.     But  alas!  my  triumph 
was  of  very  short  duration ;  for  in  a  few  hours  the  fever  returned 
with  increased  violence,  and  attended  with  such  obstinate  vom- 
iting, that  although  I  tried  to  push  on  the  bark  through  the  par- 
oxysm, by  the  aid  of  opium,  effervescing  draughts,  &c.  it  was  all 
fruitless;  for  every  dose  was  rejected  the  moment  it  was  swal- 
lowed, and  I  was  forced  to  abandon  the  only  means  by  which  I 
had  hoped  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  disease;    *     *    *    and  my 
patient  died,  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness,  perfectly  yellow — 
vomiting  to  the  last,  a  dark  fluid  resembling  vitiated  bile,"  &c. 
The  post  mortem  examination  of  this  case  led  our  author  to  a 
very  different  mode  of  practice  in  the  treatment  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.     Evacuants  were  relied  upon:  it  is  needless  to  say 
"  with  much  better  success." 

**  On  laying  open  the  abdomen  (continues  the  Dr.)  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  liver  so  gorged,  as  it  were,  with  blood, 
that  it  actually  fell  to  pieces  on  handling  it.  Indeed,  it  appear- 
ed as  if  the  greater  number  of  the  vessels  had  been  broken 
down,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  structure  converted 
into  a  mass  of  extravasation.  The  gall  bladder  contained  a 
smalt  quantity  of  bile,  in  colour  and  consistence  resembling  tar, 
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and  the  ductus  communis  choledocus  was  so  thickened  in  its  coats^ 
and  contracted  in  its  diameter,  that  a  probe  could  be  scarcely 
passed  into  it*  Marks  of  incipient  inflammation  were  visible 
in  some  parts  of  the  small  intestines,  and  the  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach  exhibited  similar  appearances,  n  *  *  * 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  it  would  have  required  some  ingenuity 
to  devise  a  more  injudicious  mode  of  treatment,  than  that  which 
I  pursued.  But  it  taught  me  an  important  lesson,  it  opened  my 
eyes  to  my  own  folly,  and — ^pace  tantorum  virorum!  to  the 
over-sight  of  my  teachers."* 

Other  authority  might  be  cited,  were  it  necessary,  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  bark  is  not  only  improper  but  highly  pernici- 
ous in  the  treatment  af  the  early  stages  of  bilious  fever:  in- 
deed, it  is  not  necessary  in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  if  the  case 
be  properly  managed  in  the  outset.  It  is  true,  when  the  patient 
has  been  incorrectly  treated,  and  is  worn  down  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  disease, and  proper  evacuations  have  been  premis- 
ed, the  bark  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

I  repeat,  that  the  Broussaian  plan  of  treating  fever  cannot, 
possibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  be  successful  in  the  bili- 
ous fever  of  this  country.  It  is  true,  that  ptisans,  lavemensj  poul- 
tices, &C.  may  be  employed  advantageously  as  adjuvants,  but 
the^  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  The  force  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Miner, 
cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  by  every  judicious  and  observant 
southern  practitioner,  that  ^the  physician  who  only  employs 
a  palliative  treatment,  resembles  the  temporising,  nerveless  poli- 
tician who  endeavours  to  repel  foreign  aggression,  by  bribing 
the  enemy  or  paying  tribute ;  but  he  who  combats  disease  by 
making  an  early  and  powerful  impression,  is  the  efficient  gene- 
ral, who  transfers  the  seat  of  war  into  the  enemy ^s  country." 

In  some  cases  of  congestive  fever,  ther<Jis  great  insensibility 
of  the  bowels  to  the  action  of  cathartic  medicine,  and  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  at  least  four  fold. 

*  Sec  Johnson  OD  Tropical  Climates,  vol.  1,  p.  74«5. 
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Professor  Cooke,  relates  a  case  in  which  be  gave  six  pills  of  * 
aloes,  scammony  and  rhabarb,  lOgrs.  each,  every  hour,  for  three 
days  before  they  operated,*  In  such  cases,  I  have  generally  given 
aloes,  calomel  and  scammony,  each  9  i.  with  1  or  2  gtt«  of  croton 
oil  and  *gr.  tart^  ant.  made  into  six  pills,  every  four  or  six  hours, 
till  they  produced  the  eflect  desired.  Catharsis  must  beeflect- 
ed  or  the  patient  will  inevitably  die:  we  must  be  governed  by 
the  effect  produced  rather  than  the  quantity  of  medicine  given. 

I  had  a  patient  during  the  present  fall,  who  had  been  ill  aboQt 
a  week,  of  congestive  bilious  fever,  and  had  gastric  irritability, 
frequent  retching,  obstinate  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  jactitation, 
epigastric  oppression  and  tenderness,  tension  and  fulness  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  strangury,  feeble,  indistinct  and  fluttering 
pulse,  &c.  He  took  100  grs.  of  calomel  at  one  dose  which  had 
a  very  happy  eflfect  in  composing  the  stomach — I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  it,  in  9ij.  doses,  compose  the  patient  completely  in  a  few 
hours;— eight  hours  afterwards,  I  gave  him  a  preparation  of  cal- 
omel, scammony  and  aloes,  each  9j.  and  4  grs.  of  pulv.  camphor, 
which  was  repeated  every  four  hours,  till  he  took  five  portions 
of  this  medicine,  before  it  operated.  The  discharge  was  of  a 
black  consistent  character:  it  afibrded  considerable  relief.  Choi- 
ogogue  remedies,  in  exceedingly  large  doses,  were  necessary  for 
several  days  to  sustain  the  discharge  from  the  bowels.  As  soon 
as  the  biliary  system  was  unlocked,  the  flow  of  urine  was  re- 
markably great,  which  continued  as  long  as  the  medicine  was 
used.  He  recovered.  My  friend,  Dr.  W.  H.  Wharton,  who 
by  the  way,  is  an  ornament  to  the  profession,  saw  this  case  in 
conjunction  with  myself.  I  could  multiply  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, were  it  requisite,  which  imperiously  demanded  a  bold,  en- 
ergetic and  decisive  mode  of  practice.  Under  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment the  disease  will  almost  invariably  yield. 

In  deeply  congestive  cases,  where  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
paralized  from  the  violence  of  the  incursion,  stimulants  may  be 
united  or  alternated  with  chologogues,  but  they  are  seldom  if 
ever  necessary  after  the  hepatic  ducts  have  been  evacuated  of 

*  8ee  No.  Ill,  TmnsylTania  Journal,  &c. 
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*  their  viscid  and  strangely  vitiated  contents.  Dr.  Armstrong  sayg. 
"in  the  worst  cases,  (of  congestive  typhus)  the  moderate  exhi- 
bition of  diffusible  stimulants  is  sometimes  really  necessary;  not 
only  to  support  the  vis  vitae  immediately  under  depletion,  but 
also  to  contribute,  after  its  employment,  to  rouse  the  heart  and 
arteries,  that  the  natural  balance  of  the  circulation  may  be  fi- 
nally restored.  Indeed  early  depletion  itself  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  stimulus,  since  it  diminishes  or  removes  those  con- 
gestions which  oppress  the  vital  functions,  and  thereby  it  tends 
to  produce  an  uniform  and  general  excitement."'^  In  these 
cases  the  vitality  of  the  central  organs  appear  to  be  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  therefore  stimuli  may  be  beneficially  employed. 
The  hot  bath  also  conduces  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  end; 
viz.  the  removal  of  internal  congestion.  We  must,  however, 
chiefly  depend  on  such  remedies  as  act  on  the  biliary  organs: 
if  a  copious  secretion  of  bile  can  be  effected,  and  kept  up  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  the  congestion  of  the  portal  system  will 
be  removed,  and  the  patient  invariably  relieved.  'There  is,  as 
I  have  already  stated,t  no  danger  of  prostrating  tlie  patient  by 
free  purgation,  but  on  the  contrary  his  strength  and  powers  of 
life  are  manifestly  augmented  by  it.'  This  is  the  case  when  wc 
can  obtain  discharges  of  foeculent  bilious  matter.  If  the  stools 
brought  away  be  not  of  this  character,  it  is  common  to  find  cho- 
colate-coloured motions  passed,  sometimes  in  vast  quantities, 
reducing  the  patient  to  a  state  of  great  weakness.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  liver  must  be  excited ;  and  when  temporary  ex- 
haustion occurs  from  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  which  I  re- 
peat is  rarely  the  case  if  the  evacuations  be  of  a  consistent  bil- 
ious nature,  gentle  stimuli  may  be  administered  to  resuscitate 
the  patient* 

In  the  autumn  of  1 826,  I  was  solicited  to  see  a  patient  in  a 
low  fever,  when  life  had  been  de<5paire^d  of.  lie  hi\*\  ber-isirk 
a  fortnight.  I  found  him  speechless,  but  wlieninterruuated  iis 
to  his  situation  he  would  put  hi<«  hand  on  tlie  pit  of  his  stomach; 
there  was  gjreat  muscular  debilit^\  tonijue  coated  with  a  browD 
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fur,  tho  teeth  covered  with  black  sordes,  tension  and  soreness 
of  the  epigastrium,  extremities  covered  with  a  cold  claipmy  per- 
spiration, pulse  quick  and  somewhat  tense,  and  subsuKus  tendi- 
num.  His  father-in-law  informed  me,  that  he  had  taken  no  ca- 
thartic medicine  for  several  days,  for  fear  he  would  be  pros^ 
trated  by  its  operation.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of 
the  old  gentleman,  and  indeed  I  might  add  the  physicians  who 
had  been  attending  him,  of  exhaustion  from  the  operation  of 
purgatives,!  gave  him  3j.  of  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  5  grs, 
of  pulv.  camph.  and  a  half  gr.  tart.  ant.  This  preparation 
acted  in  the  first  instance  as  an  anodyne,  and  in  about  ten  hours 
brought  away  by  stoof,  a  copious  discharge  of  black  consistent 
offensive  matter;  the  vital  energies  of  the  system  were  evidently 
augmented  by  it:  he  was  now  oi-dcred  to  take  10  grs.  of  calo- 
mel, with  5  grs.  camph.  and  one  fourth  of  a  gr.  of  tart.  ant. 
every  eight  hours  till  his  discharges  became  natural.  The 
next  day  he  was  manifestly  much  belter.  Under  this  treatment 
he  recovered. 

During  the  same  fall,  I  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  visit  a  lady  in 
a  similar  situation.  Her  bowels  were  obstinately  constipated, 
with  fulness  and  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  she  seem* 
ed  to  be  rapidly  sinking  into  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 
She'took  100  grs.  calomel,  5  grs.  pulv.  camph.  and  a  half  gr. 
ant.  tart,  about  5  o'clock  P.  M.  Through  the  night  she  was 
ordered  to  take  under  do«es  of  tart.  ant.  and  if  the  medicine 
she  had  taken  did  not  operate  by  next  morning  to  fake  oleum 
ricini.  The  next  day  at  12  o'clock,  when  I  saw  her,  the  medi- 
cine had  acted  well,  producing  copious  evacuations  of  black 
consistent  matter:  she  was  better,  and  under  the  purgative  plan 
of  treatment  recovered. 

In  December,  1 827, 1  had  a  patient  with  llie  usual  phenomena 
of  congestive  fever.  He  had  a  stronc^  determi'iation  of  blood 
to  the  head,  with  dilirium,  double-vision,  cophosis  &c.  I  gave 
him  3ij.  of  pills  composed  of  equal  parts  of  calomel,  scam- 
mony,  aloes  and  jalap:  they  produced  a  very  copious  discharge 
of  a  dark  green  appearance  in  fifteen  hour«.  When  I  saw  him 
the  next  day,  bis  powers  of  life  were  evidently  increased;  but 
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awing  to  the  inequality  of  the  eKcifteineDtandcirca1ation,he 
was  put  into  the  warm  bath;  and  afterwards  sinapisms  were  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen  and  extremities:  the  pills  were  repeatedL^ 
On  the  foDowing  day  I  saw  him  at  1 1  o^clock:  he  was  better 
except  the  cerebral  affection:  the  pills  had  acted  well:  blisters 
were  applied  to  the  inferior  extremities:  pills  contlnaed.  The 
fourth  day  the  superior  extremities  and  nape  of  the  neck  were 
blistered:  pills  continued.  On  the  5th  day  he  was  much  bet-* 
ter;  and^recovered  under  the  use  of  3j<  of  those  pills. 

At  the  same  time,  I  had  under  my  care  a  patient  similarly  af- 
fected with  the  one  last  mentioned.  He  complained  of  intense 
pain  in  the  heady  had  dilated  pupils,  pretematu rally  red,  pol- 
ished and  narrow  tongue,  pulse  quick  and  tense.  He  was  bled, 
and  purged^ee(y  with  chologogues^  and  lastly,  blistered.  His 
discharges  were  highly  bilious  and  at  first  very  ofieosive.  Un- 
der the  operation  of  these  remedies  he  recovered. 

During  the  present  season,  I  had  a  patient  with  congestive 
bilious  fever,  who  bad  eruptions  on  the  surfacey  resembling 
scariatina,  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  obstinate  costive- 
ness,  dry  brown  tongue,  &c.  He  was  bled,  and  copiously 
purged  with  chologogues*  During  the  exacerbation,  he  was 
sponged  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  and  took  sub-doses  of 
tart.  ant.    He  recovered. 

In  this  low  grade  of  fever,  hssmorrhage  of  the  bowels  some- 
times takes  place.  This  is  however  seldom  the  case  if  sufficient 
depletion  of  the  portal  and  mesenteric  circles  has  been  pre- 
mised. 

Haemorrhage  proceeds  from  the  liver  more  frequently,  I  im- 
«igine,  than  many  practitioners  suppose;  because,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  in  congestion  of  this  organ,  the  blood  is  propelled 
into  it  more  rapidly  than  it  is  transmitted  into  the  general  circu- 
lation;and  its  secretory  vessels  being  naturally  delicate  in  tex- 
ture and  larger  than  those  of  any  other  glands,  readily  become 
gorged  with  blood,  and  at  last  nature  ruptures  those  vessels  and 
sufiers  the  superabundance  of  their  fluid  to  pass  oft  The 
character  of  the  blood  from  this  viscus  is  different  from  that 
passing  from  the  intestines,  it  being  of  a  dark  or  black  grumous 
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appearonee.  Mercarial  cathartics  are  chiefly  relied  upon  in 
such  rases.  B>  effecting  a  bilious  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
the  hemorrhage  ceases.  On  this  topic,  Professor  Cooke  has 
madiB  some  judicious  and  valuable  practical  remarks.* 

As  to  the  prejudicial  effects  of  serous  discharges,  which  are 
uniformly  produced  by  saline  cathartics,  every  experienced 
practitioner  must  be  convinced:  they  are  '^poured  out  by  the 
•capillary  vessels  opening  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  consequently  proceed  from  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. Such  discharges  it  is  well  known  weaken  the  pulse,  whicfar 
is  a  certain  indication  that  the  action  o{  the  heart  is  weakened; . 
and  weakened  action  of  the  heart  is .  inevitably  followed  by  in- 
creased accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava,  &c. ;  and  con- 
.sequently  by  an  increase  of  the  symptoms  dependent  upon  or 
flowing  from  4t/'t  A  proclivity  to  those  discharges  is  readily 
overcome  by  the  employment  of  chologogue  means. 

In  January  tZ2S,  I  was  desired  to  visit  an  old  gentleman  who  • 
had  been  ill  several  days.  He  had  endeavoured  to  relieve  him- 
self by  taking  a  dose  of  sulph.  magnes.  every  day,  the  use  of 
pedlluvia,  and  restricting  himself  to  chicken  water  or  gruel ;  but 
evidiently  grew  worse:  he  now  had  a  dry  brown  tongue  on  the  - 
centre,  with  its  borders  preternato  rally  red.  intense  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  epigastric  oppression  and*  tenderness,  pain  in 
the  right  hypochondriuro,  a  quick,  feeble  and  tremulous  pulse^ . 
peculiar  anxiety  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  chocolate 
coloured  dis<:barges  from  the  bowels,  with  coldness  of  the  ex* - 
treinities,  twitching  of  the  tendons,  &c. 

He  was  ordered  30  grs.  cabmel"  and'  4'  grs.  pulv.  camphor, . 
which  aHayed  the  irrctabiKty  of  the  stomach,  and,  in  six  hours,  , 
increased  the  force  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  at  which  time  he 
took  another  portion  of  the  same:  the  hot  bath  was  also  resort-, 
ed  to,  whidh  had  a  very  happy  effect  in  augmenting  the  energy 
of  the  heart  and  equalizing  the  excitement:  shortly  after  leaving 
the  bath  he  had  a  large  offensive  discharge  from  the  intestines 
of  a  dirty  green  appearance.    I'now  left  him  with  directions  to 
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take  3ss.  of  pills  composed  of  calomel,  aloes,  pulv.  campb.  and 
BXit.  tart,  every  eight  houi-s  till  he  was  entirely  reUeved,  Two 
days  after,  his  son  called  to  iDlbnn  mo  that  he  was  much  better, 
and  said  the  pille  had  brought  away  an  immense  quantity  of 
black  offensive  matter,  but  that  the  discbarges  were  then  green 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  pills  were  continued  a  week,  and  he 
recovered. 

The  importance  of  the  hepatic  apparatus,  and  its  peculiar 
liability  to  congestion  in  autumnal  remittents  have  been  pointed 
out  above.  I  have  likewise  shown  that  saline  cathartics  arc 
preiudicial  in  the  treatment  of  the  congesive  type  of  fever,  whilst 
chologogues  appear  consonant  with  the  true  pathology  of  the 
disease:  they  exalt  the  sensibility  and  contractility  of  the  biliary 
organs,  and  produce  the  flow  of  bile,  that  stimulates  the  bowels 
to  a  brisker  peristaltic  action,  whereby  the  blood,  ivhich  had  been 
accumulated  in  the  portal  s^tem,  is  propelled  to  the  periphery, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  being  increased,  a  restoration  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  produced.  ^  Another  salu- 
tary effect  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  is  produced  by  the  sympathetic 
influence  (or  in  other  words  dependence  of  function)  which  the 
internal  surface  of  the  alimentarv  canal  exerts  on  the  cutaneous 
surface  of  the  bod>,''  and,  I  will  add,  vice  versa.  Hence  the 
utility  of  ihe  warm  bath  and  rubefacients:  they  promote  tbe 
cutaneous  circulation,  and  thus  draw  from  the  oppressed  organs 
within,  their  superabundant  blood,  whilst  the  excitement  isi- 
parted  to  the  skin  revives,  by  sympathy  the  oppressed  powers 
of  those  orj^ans. 

The  relief  of  the  patient,  as  I  have  before  remarked ,  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  tlie  quantity  as  quality  of  the  discharges. 
About  three  or  four  large  bilious  discharges  should  be  procured 
^  daily  till  the  di'^rase  succumbs:  as  it  yields,  the  quantity  of  the 
medicine  may  be  diminished,  or  given  at  longer  intervals:  after 
portal  conjjestion  has  been  removed  and  the  secretions  have 
become  healtliy,  the  calomel  may  be  omitted,  or  if  the  month 
become  sore,  it  must  for  a  time  be  discontinued. 

Dunns:  oj:ival#-sronce  it  wiH  ^>c  nt»ce>S'try  ♦o  procure  one  or 
two  consistent  didci  arges  dail^ ,  with  medicine,  till  the  bowels ac- 
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quire  their  healtby  actioB.  Tooics  are  infurtMis^  VkvAess  inter- 
nal co;]ges(ioii  be  entirely  resolved;  and  'in  that  case,  they  are  al- 
most always  itnnecessaiy :  they  generally  produce  an  artificial 
appetite,  and  cause  more  food  to  be  taken  than  the  system  re- 
quires, or  the  digestive  apparatus  can  assimilate. 
December^  1B29. 


Art.  hi. — Jin  Essay  on  (fe  Ahsorhmi  System  and  its  Functions, 
By  Jambs  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.  of  Fayette  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

[continued  from  pa<jk  125.]. 

MJlVISIOJVS  of  the  absorbent  system.  In  the  preceding  pages 
we  have  adduced,  from  sources  recognized  by  the  profession  as 
unexceptionable,  evideace  sufficient  at  least  to  prove,  that,  in  the 
structure  of  the  tissues  of  the  aoimal  body,  no  element  is  more 
extensive  or  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  the  vessels  of 
the  absorbent  system. .  The  next  object  of  inquiry  that  presents 
itself  is,  the  separate  and  detailed  consideraticm  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  vessels  of  which,  we  have  already  said,  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem consists.  The  first  of  .these  orders  or  divisions  is  that  which 
we  have  denominated 

Lymp/uaiaabsoHfthexhalents*  The  vessels  of  which  this  order 
is  composed  have  been  usually  termed  by  anatomists  and  physi- 
oloc^sts  lymphaticB*  Besides  the  reason  we  have  already  assigned 
for  declining  the  use  of  a  phrase  £imiiiar  with  the  profession,  it 
may  not  be  unimportant  to  give  a  more  ample  exposition  of  our 
motives,  as  ioDOvations  of  this  kind,  unless  they  proceed  from  the^ 
most  substantial  causes,  are  totally  inexcusable. 

Being  oUiged  to  create  names  for  two  orders  of  vessels,  not 
hitherto  recognized  as  integral  parts  o(  the  absorbent  system*  it* 
became  necessary,  from  a  wish  to  make  them  as  comprehensible 
as  possible  with  regard  td  the  nature,  functions  and  origin  or  ter- 
mination of  these  vessels,  to  invent  terms,  which,  in  more  than 
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one  respect,  clearly  indicate  .that  they  are  intended  to  desig- 
nate vessels  diflferent  from  those  denominated  lymphatics.  These 
terms  also  discover  the  fact,  that  the  vessek  to  which  they  are 
applied,  possess  properties  that  are  common  to  the  lymphatics, 
and  that  our  nomenclature  may  be  extended  to  tiiem  with  at 
least  two  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  we  derive  from  the 
phrase  lymphatic  nothing  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the'  fluid 
circulated,  while  it  has  no  particular  refiprence  to  two  important 
functions  performed  by  them,  u  e.  absorption  and  exhalation.  la 
the  second  place,  the  term  here  suggested  clearly  developes 
the  fact,  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  three  orders  into  which 
we  have  divided  the  absorbent  system,  and  indicates  also  their 
nature  and  functions  as  well  as  the  fluid  circulated.  These  are 
considerations  evidently  of  importance,  and  such,  we  feel  persua- 
ded, as  wiH  convince  the  reader  that  the  innovation  proposed  is 
fully  authorized. 

The  general  character  of  this  order  of  absorbents,  rs  so  tho- 
roughly understood,  that  to  detain  the  reader  at  this  time,  widi 
tedious  details,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  particularly 
as  much  that  might  be  said  under  this  head,  would  have  to  be 
repeated  when  speaking  of  the  other  two  orders  of  absorbents. 
We  shall,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  for  the  present,  with  remarking, 
that  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  arise  from  the  villi  of  the 
intestines,  from  the  capillary  arteries, and  terminate  in  almost 
every  vein  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  Of  the  truth  of 
these  propositions,  ample  evidence  will  be  found  mider  the  two 
preceding  heads  to  which  we  have  just  made  allusion. 

Arterial  absorbo-exhalents.  Although  the  extreme  subtilty  of  the 
matter  employed  by  Ruysch  in  his  numerous  and  celebrated  in- 
jections, led  him  into  error  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ves- 
,  sels  into  which  it  insinuated  itself,  he  was  constrained  to  ad- 
mit, notwithstanding  his  ardent  predilections  in  favour  of  a 
particular  hypothesis,  the  existence  of  an  order  of  vessels,  that 
originated  from  the  capillary  arteries,  and  which  were  by  him 
denominated  chylo-sercms*  Upon  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  he 
detrcted  a  vast  multitude  of  excessively  minute,  transparent  ves- 
sels that  originated  from  the  capillary  arteries.  These,  however. 
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be 'refused  to  coDBider  absorbents,  because  he  could  not  discern 
valves  in  them*     In  one  of  his  plates,  which  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  proper  membrane  of  the  uterus,  we  observe  an  immense 
number  of  diaphanous  and  vermicular  vessels  delineated,  but  the 
author  has  not  with  sufficient  precision  pointed  out  the  sources 
from  whence  they  originate.     The  observations  of  Ruysch  here 
alluded  to,  when  viewed  independently  of  other  considerations, 
do  not  possess  that  accuracy,  which  alone  can  authorize  the 
philosophical  physiologist  in  making  deductions  upon  which  we 
can  with  safety  rely.     When,  however,  they  are  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  microscopic  researches  in  minute  anatomy,  that 
were  soon  afterwards  prosecuted,  and  with  a  most  distinguished 
and  encouraging  success,  they  present  to  the  inquirer  in  this 
-department  of  science  sufficient  interest  not  only  to  challenge 
attention,  but  to  induce  him  to  consider  them  as  the  sole  cause 
which  prompted  to  every  subsequent  extension  with  this  instru- 
ment    We  are  therefore  fully  authorized  to  attempt  to  rescue 
tiie  labours  of  the  venerable  Ruysch,  that  old  octogenarian,  from 
the  unmerited  oblivion  into  which  they,  together  with  those  of 
bis  contemporaries  and  more  immediate  successors,  were  unjustly 
precipitated.    No  more  substantial  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
tAis  most  emphatically  unscientific  conduct,  than  because  they 
were  interwoven  by  some,  and  completely  identified  by  others, 
with  the  fanciful  and  untenable  speculations  of  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave,  the  eloquent  and  fascinating  lecturer  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden. 

To  the  celebrated  Vieussens,  the  physician  of  Mad.  de  Mout- 
pensier,  who  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  accuracy  and  mi- 
croscopic minuteness  of  his  anatomical  researches,  and  the 
courtly  elegance  of  his  manners,  are  we,  in  an  especial  manner, 
indebted  for  the  first  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  class  of  absorbents  now  under  consideration.  A 
circumstance  entirely  fortuitous  in  its  character,  originally 
opened  the  way  to  the  subsequent  important  and  truly  splendid 
discoveries  of  this  most  excellent  anatomist.  He  was  engaged 
in  an  examination  of  the  gravid  uterus  with  the  microscope, 
and  he.  for  the  first  time,  obtained  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
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arterial  absorbo-exhalents.  The  existence  of  these  vessels  ber 
ing  a  suggestion  entirely  new  to  him,  he  determined  to  prosecute 
the  inquiry,  and  todevelope  if  possible  their  rat  are  and  extent. 
For  this  purpose,  he  injected  into  the  carotid  arteries  mer- 
cury, and  saw  distinctly,  that  this  /netal  passed  not  only  into 
the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cerebral 
membranes,  but  also  into  an  order  of  vessels,  extremely  minute, 
pellucid,  and  perfectly  white.  These  vessels  wei*e  by  hira  sub- 
sequently denominated  nervfy-lyvnphatics^  and  from  their  great 
number  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  formed  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  structure  of  the  dura  and  pia  maters. 
With  regard  to  their  source,  a  number  of  assistants  and  disin- 
terested spectators  were  satisfied  without  having  recourse  to 
the  use  of  a  magnifier,  that  these  vessels  originated  from  the  ca- 
pillary arteries  and  terminated  in  the  capillary  veins.  That 
the  mineral  passed  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  encepha- 
Ion,  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  when  the 
pia  mater  was  elevated,  it  was  clearly  ascertained  to  be  close- 
ly connected  with  the  brain,  by  an  infinite  number  of  exceed- 
ingly minute  vessels,  which  were  filled  with  the  mercury. 
Their  arrangement  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  as  those  of  the  cerebral  membranes.  He  injected 
the  lungs  of  a  calf  that  had  been  recently  killed  with  the  same 
metal,  which  passed  with  great  facility  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins,  and  from  the  former  into  tlie  nervo-fj/mpkrtks  of  Vieus- 
sens.  A  close  and  beautiful  mesh-work  was  thus  formed, 
which  appeared  to  fill  up  completely  Ibe  unoccupied  spaces 
between  the  arterial  and  venous  capillaries.  The  injection 
"was  thrown  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  as  the  extrenjities 
of  its  capillary  ramifications  are  directly  united  to  those  of  the 
pulmonary  veins,  it  is  mani  fest,  that  the  mercury  could  not  have 
pass»*d  through  those  of  the  former  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles; 
tlicrcforc,  we  are  necessarily  constrained  to  conclude,  that  it  must 
have  parsed  through  the  nervo-lymphat»rs,  which  oricinaff  from 
the  pulmonary  capillary  arteries  a?»d  terminate  in  the  pulmona- 
ry vesicles.  These  vessels  were  dencminatcd  by  Vicussens 
arterial  noTo-li/mphatics^  because  they  originated  from  the  ca- 
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illary  arteries,  and  also,  because  he  discovered  a  number  of 
nervous  fitaments,  that  came  from  the  eighth  pair  and  intercos- 
tals,  to  terminate  in  their  parietes. 

The  vena  portarum  was  injected  with  mercury  by  Yieussens. 
This  metal  passed  into  the  membrane  of  the  liver,  and  the  small 
white  vessels,  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  composed,  were  arrang- 
ed ID  small  squares  that  communicated  with  one  another.  The' 
spaces  between  these  squares  were  filled  with  an  extremely 
delicate  membrane  which  was  exclusively  made  up  of  nervo-hfTn- 
phaticsj  of  an  almost  inconceivable  minuteness*  When  this 
membrane  was  separated  from  the  liver,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  short,  but  strong  filaments,  that  were  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  which  closely  connected  the  former  with  the  latter, 
were  quite  demonstrable.  The  metal  passed  into  the  pori  bili- 
arii,  and  also  into  a  number  of  filaments  that  passed  from  the 
hepatic  veins  into  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  These  vessels  were 
also  discovered  in  the  uterus,  mesentery,  reservoir  of  Pecquet 
and  even  in  the  placenta.  With  recijard  to  the  organ  last  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  remarked  that  Littre  in  1701  published  an 
essay,  in  which  he  attempted,  and  1  think  successfully,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  glandi  in  the  placenta.  In  the  year  1716,  it 
was  asserted  by  Rouhauht,  and  since  that  time  by  Alhinus,  the 
Leyden  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  that  they  believed 

the  placenta  to  be  formed  altogether  of  vessels  and  cellular  tis- 
sue. It  is  needless  to  say,  that  if  this  organ  aboih  db,  as  these 
authors  affirm,  with  cellular  tissue,  that  it  abounds  also  to  an 
equal  extent  with  absorbent  vessels. 

To  place  the  truth  of  his  discoveries  upon  a  more  substantial 
foundation,  Vieussens  varied  his  mode  of  invehtig^ation.  From 
the  body  of  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  recently  deceased,  he  ex- 
tracted the  stomach,  placed  ligatures  upon  the  pyloric  orifice 
and  principal  vessels — washed  it  clean — filled  it  with  the  alco- 
holic tincture  of  saffron,  and  then  closed  the  cardiac  orifice. 
In  two  hours,  its  parietes  and  vessels  assumed  a  yellow  colour. 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  the  stomach  was  emp- 
tied— ^inflated  with  air  and  then  permitted  to  dry.  In  this  state 
it  was  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  when  it  exhibited  different 
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shades  of  yellow.  Thus,  the  capillary  blood-vessels  were  i3f[ 
a  reddish  yellow ;  the  absorbents  oT  a  beautiful  deep  yellow ; 
and  there  was  another  class  of  vessels  that  appeared  to  be  atili 
mope  minute,  which  were  filled  with  a  clear  yellow  substance, 
with  slight  and  almost  inappreciable  variations,  that  seemed  to 
arise  from  an  admixture  of  the  yellow  matter  with  lymph.  It 
*  was  a  fact,  clearly  and  decisively  established,  that  those  vessels 
which  were  of  the  lightest  yellow  hue,  and  which  appeared  to 
contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  alcoholic  tincture,  origina- 
ted from  those  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

The  existence  of  the  arterial  ^absorbo-exhalents  does  not  rest 
upon  the  uncorroborated  evidence  furnished  by  the  anatomical 
researches  of  the  incomparable  Vieussens: — Hovius,  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  science,  and  for  his  abilities 
as  an  anatpmist,  undertook  a  short  time  after  the  period  ren- 
dered illustrious  in  the  annals  of  microscopic  anatomy  by  the 
discoveries  of  Vieussens,  to  inject  the  vessels  of  the  eye.  When 
the  metcury  had  reached  the  point  at  which  he  supposed  the 
arterisil  capillaries  should  become  veins,  he  discovered  that 
they  divided  into  an  immense  number  of  smaller  vessels — these 
again,  were  subdivided  into  more  minute  capillaries,  and  finally 
became  veins.  At  the  point  at  which  these  extremely  minute 
subdivisions  took  place,  there  originated  an  astonishing  number 
of  clear  pellucid  vessels,  which  after  pervading  the  difierent 
parts,  terminated  in  the  veins.  Similar  observations  were  made 
byHelvetius,  Hecquet  and  Hamberger,  all  men  celebrated 
during  the  eighteenth  century  for  their  attainnnents  in  the  sci- 
ence of  anatomy.  Towards  the  close  even  of  the  last  century, 
the  researches  of  Bleuland  operate  in  complete  confirmation  of 
tlie  discoveries  of  Vieussens.  He  not  only  succeeded  in  in- 
jecting the  absorbents  which  originate  from  the  capillary  arte- 
ries, but  he  made  their  existence  and  source  matters  of  ocular 
demonstration.  While  he  was  yet  a  pupil  of  Sandifort  and 
Van  Doeveren,  he  frequently  saw  the  injections  of  his  distin- 
guished preceptors  pass  from  the  arteries,  not  only  into  the 
veins,  but  into  the  excretory  ducts  and  even  into  the  absorbents. 
To  satisfy  himself  of  the  channels,  through  the  instrumentalit}' 
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of  which  these  communications  were  established^  he  prepared 
two  difiercDt  species  of  inj  ection.  One  was  red,  and  so  remarka- 
bly subtile  and  insinuating,  as  to  pass  with  facility  into  the  most 
minute  capillary  blood-vessels,  the  colouring  matter  of  which  was 
insoluble.  The  other  was  white,  but  not  so  subtile  or  insinua- 
ting, the  colouring  matter  of  which  could  be  readily  reduced 
to  a  state  of  the  utmost  solution.  When  these  two  fluids  were 
mixed  together,  and  thrown  into  an  artery,  he  expected  that 
the  latter  would  be  able  to  penetrate  into  vessels  that  would  be 
too  minute  to  admit  the  former.  Before  these  fluids  were 
injected,  he  ascertained  the  precise  amount  of  power  it  would 
require,  to  make  fluids  under  ordinary  circumstances,  mechan- 
ically transude  through  the  inorganic  pores  of  the  tissues. 
This  precaution  was  observed,  that,  from  this  circumstance,  no^ 
objection  should  be  raised  against  the  fairness  and  conclusive-^ 
nessofhis  researches.  Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  he 
selected  a  portion  of  intestine,  the  vessels  of  which  he  injected* 
Into  the  veins  he  threw  a  blue  fluid,  and  into  the  arteries  the  mix- 
ture, the  nature  of  which  we  have  jtist  pointed  out*  As  he  an-( 
ticipated,  (using  the  microscope,)  he  observed  a  great  multitude 
of  very  minute  vessels  that  received  the  white  fluid  only,  and 
which  manifestly  oHginated  from  the  arteriaFcapillaries;  Their 
number  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  point  of 
a  pin  down  without  puncturing  them.  A  coloured  fluid  was 
by  Mascagni  injected  into  an  artery  which  passed'  entire  and. 
unaltered  into  the  corresponding  veins ;  while  the  injection,  with- 
out a  particle  of  the  colouring  principle,  insinuated  itself  into 
the  exhalents.  He  intercepted  in  a  living  animal,  between  two  < 
ligatures,  the  blood  contained  in  an  artery,  which  was  deprived^ 
he  says,  in  a  few  hours  of  its  most  serous  part.  Doubtless,  this 
fluid  could  not  have  been  removed,  but  through  the  direct 
agency  of  the  class  of  vessels,  the  existence  of  which  we  are 
now  endeavouring  to  e.Uablish.  ^^  I  threw,''  says  Dr.  Godman, 
"into  the  left  carotid  artery,  melted  tallow,  highly  coloured  with 
king's  yellow.  The  syringe  was  filled  and  emptied  throue^h  the 
tube  into  the  artery  three  or  four  times.  On  examination,  1 
was  much  pleased  to  find,  that  the  fluid  bad  returned  through 
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the  veins,  so  as  to  fill  them  very  perfectly ;  but  on  more  attentive 
observatioD,  my  surprise  was  increased,  by  discovering  that  the 
smallest  veins  in  both  arms  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye, 
were  filled  with  a  material  differing  in  colour  from  that  coa- 
tained  in  the  arteries.  In  fact,  the  colouring  matter  was 
separated  entirely  from  the  tallow  during  its  passage  from  the 
arteries  to  the  veins:  in  the  arteries,  the  colour  was  a  rich  yel- 
low, deepening  as  it  aproached  their  extremities,  and  in  the 
the  veins,  the  pure  white  tallow  was  entirely  free  from  admix- 
ture.*' Tliis  talented  anatomist,  has  either  made  unintentionally, 
an  erroneous  statement,  or  has  mistaken  the  character  of  the 
vessels  which  he  imagined  he  filled  witli  ^pure  white  tcUloaJ*^ 
He  tells  us,  he  ''  vms  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  fiuid  had  re- 
turned through  the  veins^^  but  that. his  *^ surprise  was  increased  by 
discovering  that  the  smallest  veins^^ — ^  zoere  filled,  with  a  material 
differing  in  colour  from  that  contained  in  the  arteries**'*  From  this 
we  must  conclude,  that  when  he  ascertaijied  that  he  had  made 
a  successful  injection  of  the  veins  from  the  arteries,  that  he 
observed  nothing  peculiar  in  the  substance  with  which  the  for* 
mer  were  filled,  for  he  only  expresses  his  surprise  when  he  discov- 
ered, that  what  he  calls  the  ^  smallest  veins'^^ — ^  distinguishabte^ 
h/  the  naked  eye^''  were  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid.  Indeed, 
he  never  mentions  the  tallow  being  in  its  pure  state  except  in 
capillary  vessels,  while  he  speaks  of  the  veins  being  filled  ^very 
perfectly*'*  without  this  circumstance  ever  attracting  his  attention. 
The  inference  is  therefore  fair  and  legitimate,  that  the  first  veins 
that  met  his  observation  were  injected  with  tallow  coloured 
with  ^king's  ytllGfw.'*'*  This  being  the  case,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  ^king'^sycUozo"'*  being  in  the  larger  veins  without 
having  passed  through  those  of  small  capillary  calibre.  How 
then  can  this  much  esteemed  anatomist  say,  that  '^the  cohuring 
matter  was  separated  entirely  from  the  tallow  during  its  passage  from 
the  arteries  to  the  veins  ?'''*  That  the  injection  passed  unaltered 
ffom  the  former  into  the  latter,  I  think  is  very  manifest,  and  also 
that  the  separation  between  ""/A^  colouring  matter*^  and  ^the  tal" 
fozr,"  took  place  in  ^  its  passage  from  the  arteries  to  ihe*^  arterial  ab- 
iorbo-exbalents. 
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In  addition  to  the  evid^oce  already  Airaished  in  the  pveceduig 
pages,  we  deem  it  important  to  remark  some  other  communica- 
tions between  the  arteries,  and  the  absorbents  and  excretory 
ducts,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  authors,  before  we  drav 
to  a  close  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalenta* 
Thus,  it  is  asserted  by  Malpighi  and  Ruysch,  that  the  glands  are 
a  compound  of  capillary  vessels — white  and  pellucid  in  char* 
acter,  which  originate  from  the  arteries  and  which  they  have 
rendered  visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  injection.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  opinion  of  Berger,  Albinus,  Beddevole,  Chirac  and 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  more  modern  anatomists. 
By  Heister,  the  glands  are  considered  follicular,  in  which  ter- 
minate a  multitude  of  minute  white  vessels,  that  come  from  the 
capillary  arteries.  By  Maucbart,  this  opinion  with  a  slight 
modification  is  adopted.  By  Ferrein  it  is  said,  ^ttiat  the  ves- 
sels which  are  denominated  glandular  are  a  marvellous  assem* 
blage  of  white  cylindrical  tubes,  differently  folded  upon  each 
other,  and  which  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  &c«" 
Indeed,  this  author,  as  well  as  Gunzius,  admits  the  existence  of 
two  classes  of  absorbents  which  they  denominate,  arterial  lym- 
phatic vessels,  and  venous  lymphatic  vessels ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
has  given  plates  by  which  they  are  represented. 

By  ityectiag  an  artery,  Meckel  says  we  may  fill  the  absorb- 
ents in  its  vicinity.  By  Barclay  we  are  told,  that  immediately 
after  death,  he  has  often,  and  with  great  comparative  ease  in 
the  dog,  injected  the  absorbents  of  the  cord  irom  the  spermatic 
artery,  and  without  any  evidence  of  rupture  as  far  as  he  could 
discover.  By  Portal  we  are  assured,  that  an  ii^ection  thrown 
into  the  renal  arteries,  readily  passes  into  the  ureters,  and  that 
frequently  it  has,  when  thrown  into  the  hepatic  artery  passed 
into  the  hepatic  duct.  From  Cruikshank  we  learn,  that  from 
the  artery  he  has  injected  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
without  rupture.  In  three  different  kidneys  he  injected  from 
the  ureters,  the  tubuii  uriniferi  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  mamiilaB,  and  in  one  case,  a  number  of  veins  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  kidney,  vicare  evidently  filled  with  the 
injection.    Albinus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Haller,  in  injecting 
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the  pancreatic  and  salivary  arteries,  filled  also  the  excretory 
ducts  of  these  organs. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  remark,  that  in  Homer's  Anatomy  a 
peculiarity  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  tunica  arachnoidea 
of  the  brain,  which,  while  it  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  class 
of  vessels  like  those  under  consideration,  proves  that  neither 
the  blood-vessels  or  nerves  are  the  direct  agents  of  secretion. 
This  membrane  he  tells  us,  is  exceedingly  delicate;  is  always 
transparent;  and  is  furnished  with  neither  red  blood-vessels 
or  nerves.  It  secretes  a  sort  of  halitus  or  synovia,  which  fe- 
cilitates  the  motion  of  the  brain,  and  prevents  it  from  adhering. 
Occasionally,  this  secretion  is  so  much  augmented  as  to  consti- 
tute a  genuine  dropsy. 

Venous  absorbo'^xhaients.  Although  the  anatomical  researches 
of  Ruysch,  would  reflect  considerable  light  upon  the  subject  we 
now  intend  investigating,  we  deem  it  prudent  to  omit  their  par- 
ticular consideration,  in  order  to  place  before  the  reader,  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  more  modem  and  better  known,  but  not 
more  deservedly  celebrated  anatomists.  This  would  be  im- 
possible, for  his  works  stand  as  an  imperishable  monument  of 
bis  industry  and  talents,  and  though  the  brightness  of  his  fame- 
may  have  been  obscured  by  the  dark  lowering  of  a  passing' 
cloud,  the  most  recent  developements  in  the  science  of  anatomy 
give  sure  indication,  that  his  labours  will  jet  be  as  familiar  to 
the  student,  as  he  was  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

When  M.  Ribes  injected  the  craral  vein,  the  fluid  penetrated 
not  only  into  the  cellular  tissue,  which  we  have  shown  is  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  absorbent  vessels,  but  into  the  skin  and 
to  the  whole  dermoid  organ  imparted  the  colour  of  the  fluid 
injected.  The  essence  of  turpentine  coloured  black,  was  in- 
jected into  the  ventral  portal  vein,  which  passed  into  its  ramifi- 
cations; into  the  peritoneum;  into  the  cellular  tissue  situated 
between  the  peritoneum  and  intestinal  tube;  swelled  the  bowels 
and  the  villi  of  the  internal  tunic  to  such  a  degree,  that  when 
floating  in  water,  they  had  the  appearance  of  black  moss. 
Kaaw  Boerhaave  opened  the  chest  and  abdomen  of  a  dog  im- 
oiediately  after  his  dissolution;  he  emptied  the  stomach,  and 
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iiUed  it  with  warm  water.  This  fluid  soon  penetrated  into  the 
great  gastric  veins ;  passed  through  the  vena  portaram ;  tra- 
versed the  liver;  entered  the  vena  cava;  and  distended  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  We  are  informed  by  Bli- 
zard,  that  on  two  different  occasions,  he  distinctly  saw  absor- 
bents terminate  directly  in  the  iliac  veins.  It  is  remarked  by 
Cruikshank,  that  there  is  not  an  anatomist  possessed  of  address 
in  the  art  of  injecting  the  arteries  and  veins,  who  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, through  these  vessels,  in  Ailing  also  the  absorbents. 
He  on  several  occasions  succeeded  in  injecting  the  thoracic  duct 
and  a  considerable  number  of  absorbents  through  the  umbilical 
vein  in  children.  It  is  asserted  by  Trew,  that  when  mercury  was 
poured  into  the  thoracic  duct,  it  passed  into  the  veins  of  the  brain 
€md  into  the  arteries  of  the  pia-mater.  Haller,  not  satisfied  with 
giving  his  assent  to  the  statement  of  Trew,  and  also  of  a  number 
of  other  anatomists  who  contended  for  the  termination  of  absor- 
bents in  the  veins,  assures  us,  that  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  them 
himself.  On  this  subject  a  most  important  fact  is  furnished  by  M. 
Ribes,  who  says,  that  for  a  long  time  he  conjectured  the  exis- 
tence of  absorbent  vessels  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bones, 
which  absorbed  the  marrow,  and  terminated  in  the  veins.  Ex- 
periment, he  says,  has  partly  verified  his  conjecture  in  disclos- 
ing to  him  the  fiict,  that  the  superficial  absorbents  of  the  liver 
may  be  filled  by  injecting  the  hepatic  veins.  This  experiment, 
several  times  repeated,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  success, 
proves  incontestibly,  that  all  the  absorbents  do  not  terminate  in 
the  thoracic  duct  Vieussens  has  seen  absorbents  terminate  in 
the  veins;  this  is  an  anatomical  fact  adhnitted  by  Senac,  for  he 
carefully  distinguishes  those  absorbents  that  termitiate  directly 
in  the  veins,  from  those  that  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct 
Numerous  communications  have  been  pointed  out  between  thie 
venous  and  absorbent  systems  by  Highmore,  Wepfer,  Stenon, 
Nuck,  Ruysch  and  many  other  distinguished  anatomists. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  performed  by  Caldini,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  point  under  consideration.  After 
feeding  a  lamb  to  satiety,  he  placed  a  ligature  upon  the  vein 
which  corresponds  to  our  subclavian,  and  another  which  was 
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drawn  veiy  tight  upon  the  mesentery  at  its  origin  near  the 
Ininbar  Tertebras.  The  lacteals  and  lymphatics  between  the 
ligatures,  as  well  as  the  absorbents  of  the  posterior  extremities, 
became  from  distension,  distinctly  visible.  The  former  were 
soon  distended,  bat  as  soon  began  to  subside,  and  eventually, 
entirely  disappeared,  evincing  most  decisively,  that  the  chyle 
and  lymph  had  found  out  some  other  channel  into  the  circu- 
lation. 

With  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  communication  between 
fhe  lacteals  aikl  the  vena  portarum,  it  was  not  only  suspected 
by  the  older  anatomists,  but  was  by  them  actually  demonstra- 
ted. Thus  it  was  observed  by  Walasus,  that  wheri  the  lacteals 
were  tied,  and  the  chyle  prevented  from  going  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  it  went  directly  into  the  vena  portarum.  It  was  discovered 
by  Rosen  Wallerius,  Meckel,  Lobstein  and  Lindner,  that  when 
the  absorbents  of  the  stomach,  bowels  and  spleen  are  filled  with 
quick-silver,  that  it  passes  into  the  vena  portarum.  By  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  mercury  was  detected  in  the  same  vessel,  after  it 
had  been  injected  into  the  mesenteric  absorbents.  The  same 
fact  is  testified  to  by  Fohmann,  when  the  intestinal  absorbents 
are  filled.  By  Tiedmann  and  Gmelin,  to  ascertain  if  this  com- 
munication does  actually  exist,  the  absorbents  of  the  intestinal 
tube  of  two  dogs,  one  horse,  one  cow,  and  three  human  bodies 
were  filled  with  quicksilver.  The  injection  was  begun  soon 
after  death,  and  carried  on  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  without  the^ipplication  of  any  external  force,  the 
metal  was  enabled  to  reach  the  branches  of  the  mesenteric  veins, 
and  the  vena  portarum.  A  chyle-like  fluid  has  been  frequently  de- 
tected in  the  blood  of  the  vena  portarum,  which  phenomenon 
cannot  be  readily  explained,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of 
a  vascular  communication,  between  the  lacteals  and  that  vein. 
This  circumstance  has  been  frequently  observed  by  a  great 
number  of  anatomists,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
distinguished  names  of  Harvey,  Swammerdam,Menghini,  Meck- 
el, Brendel,  Cruikshank  and  Alexander  Monro. 

Let  us  now  ascertain,  the  result  of  the  anatomical  researches 
that  have  been  instituted  on  this  subject,  not  onlj  since  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  present  century,  but  even  during  the  short  lapse 
of  the  last  ten  years.  The  most  modern  anatomists  have  not  been 
idle ; — by  them,  that  beautiful,  interesting  and  important  branch 
of  their  science  denominated  minute  anatomy  has  not  been 
abandoned  as  a  barren,  dreary,  unproductive  waste.  The 
names  of  Meckel,  Fohnrmnn,  Lauth  and  Lippi,  will  always  rank 
high  among  the  cultivators  of  this  department  of  science. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Meckel,  consisted  in  the  infection  of 
mercury  into  various  absorbent  vessels  and  minute  secreting  cavi- 
ties; and  he  found,  that  a  direct  communication  takes  place  be- 
tween such  cavities  and  absorbents,  and  the  veins  in  immediate 
connection  with  them.  He  traced  this  communication  particu- 
larly in  the  breast,  in  the  liver  and  in  the  bladder:  and  he  thus 
accounts  for  the  ready  passage  which  bile  finds  into  the  bloody 
when  the  ductus  choledochus  is  obstructed  as  in  jaundice;  and 
the  urinous  fluid  which  is  often  thrown  from  the  axillae  and 
other  organs  upon  a  suppression  of  the  natural  secretion.  M* 
Fobmann,  a  distinguished  anatomist  of  Heidelberg  in  1820,  de- 
clared the  existence  of  a  direct  communication  between  the 
absorbents  and  the  veins,  not  only  in  their  primary  and  capillary 
plexus,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions.  He 
was  soon  succeeded  in  this  field  of  inquiry  by  M.  Lauth  of  Stra»- 
burg,  who  went  to  Germany  to  learn  o{  M.  Fohmaun  his  mode 
of  injection,  and  who  announced  the  same  facts  in  his  disserta- 
tion at  the  school  of  Strasburg,  1 824.  By  this  communiration 
of  the  absorbents  and  veins,  M.  Lauth  explains  bow  an  injection 
thrown  into  an  artery  passes  into  the  absorbent!:,  without  efiuaion 
into  the  cellullar  tissue:  the  injection,  be  supposes,  but  most 
erroneously,  passes  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  from 
thence  by  a  retrograde  motion  along  what  we  have  denominated 
venous  absorbo-exhalents  into^the  lymphatics.  Mr.  Beclard  ad- 
mits the  correctness  and  accuracy  of  the  researches  of  Mcsrs. 
Fohmann  and  Lauth,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  communications 
which  take  place  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions.  This  author  3Up- 
ports  his  opinion  by  what  he  has  observed  in  birds.  Wbeo  the 
lymphatic  ganglions  are  wanting,  their  place  is  supplied  by  plex- 
us or  vascular  net-works,  in  which  he  has  distinctly  seen  the 
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ijmphatic  vessels  open  into  the  veins*  In  1 825,  M.  Lippi  of 
Florence  published  a  work  upon  the  anatomy  of  tbecfayliferous 
and  lymphatic  vessels,  in  which  this  communication  is  fully  and 
satisfactorily  established*  He  does  not  consider  the  communi- 
cation of  the  absorbents  with  the  capillary  veins  and  in  the  gang- 
lions a  matter  of  doubt:  this  he  considers  demonstrated,  and 
directs  his  attention  nnore  particularly  to  those  that  teimi- 
nate  in  the  large  veins*  According  to  M.  Lippi,  then:  exist 
numerous  communications  between  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  all  its  branches; — the 
iumbar  and^permatic  veins,  the  vena  azy gos  &c*  These  commu- 
nications, he  says,  are  so  numerous,  that  every  vein  receives  a 
lymphatic  vessel.  About  the  second  and  third  lumbar  verte- 
brae these  lymphatic  vessels  manifestly  divide  into  two  orders; 
one  ascending  which  terminates  in  tbe  thoracic  canal,  and 
the  other  descending  which  opens  into  the  renal  veins  and  into 
•the  pelvis  of  the  kidney* 

It  has  been  proven  by  the  experiments  of  Duverney  and  Don- 
ald Monro  that  there  must  necessarily  exist  some  other  channel 
i)esides  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  circulation.  Thus,  Mr. 
Duverney  by  a  ligature  upon  the  subclavian  effectually  prevent- 
ed the  chyle  from  going  into  the  circulation  through  the  tho- 
THcic  duct.  The  animal  lived  fifteen  days.  A  ligature  was 
-placed  upon  the  thoracic  duct  of  certain  animals  by  Dr.  Monro, 
in  order  to  exclude  if  possible  the  chyle  from  entering  the  circu- 
lation. In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  after  having 
fed  the  animals  upon  which  he  experimented  some  time  with 
madder, they  were  killed  and  examined,  when  it  was  ascertained. 
Ihat  the  scrum  of  the  blood  and  the  bones  were  strongly  im- 
tpregnated  with  this  substance. 

Independently  of  the  researches  of  the  anatomist,  and  the 
•experiments  of  the  physiologist,  the  powers  of  reason,  associ- 
ated with  the  cooperating  enei^es  of  abnormal  phenomena,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  force  the  most  decisive  conviction,  upon  the 
mind  of  the  unprejudiced,  that  the  venous  absorbo-exhalents 
have  a  renl  bona  fide  existence  in  the  animal  economy.  Thus,  the 
great  and  striking  difference  observable  between  the  capacity 
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6f  the  absorbents  aggregately  consideiied,  and  that  of  those  that 
terminate  in  the  superior  vena  cava,  by  Wepfer  was  long  since  no- 
ticed, illustrated,  and  the  necessity  of  some  other  channel  into 
the  circulation  forcibly  pointed  out*  This  consideration  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  us,  tiiat  the  recognized  termina- 
tion of  the  absorbent  system,  in  the  circulation,  is  not  ample 
enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  economy,  or  to  explain  the 
numerous  phenomena  that  arise  in  the  various  normal  and  abnor- 
mal states  of  the  system.  We  are  already  aware  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  absorbents  abound  throughout  every  structure 
of  the  body ;  we  know  that  they  enter  as  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  organization  of  every  tissue ;  we  know  that  they  are 
spread  throughout  the  extensive  surfaces  of  the  dermoid  organ, 
of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  lining  of  the 
whole  tract  of  the  alimemtary  tube;  we  know  that  from  every 
serous  cavity,  there  are  fluids  to  be  removed,  and  that  in  the 
process  of  decomposition,  the  solid  structure  of  the  body  is  to  be 
broken  down.  Without  talpng  into  consideration  the  chyle 
which  it  is  supposed  flows  through  the  same  tube,  can  we  be  so 
extravagant  in  our  speculations  as  to  imagine,  that  these  numer* 
ous  and  abundant  fluids,  from  those  diversified  sources,  can  by 
any  species  of  arrangement,  either  of  dilatation  on  the  part  of 
the  vessels,  or  condensation  on  that  of  their  supposed  contents^ 
be  forced  through  the  lymphatics  that  terminate  in  the  large 
veins  about  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  largest  of  which 
ordinarily  does  not  exceed  in  size  a  common  crow  quill? 

Moreover,  if  these  were  the  only  outlets  of  the  absorbent  system, . 
the  amount  of  venous  blood  would  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  ^ 
the  size  of  the  vessd,  between  the  point  at  which  the  thoracic 
duct  enters  the  subclavian  vein  and  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
than  in  the  remainder  of  the  venous  circulation,  while  it  would  be 
greater  only  in  this  place,  than  the  arterial  blood,  and  less  in  the 
remainder  of  the  venous  system,  in  consequence  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  arterial  blood,  in  furnishing  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  secretions  are  elaborated.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Ribes  remarks,  that  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  size  of 
the  vessel,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  one  vein  is  not  greater  than 
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that  in  another,  but  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  venous  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  arterial  blood*  The  superior  capacity  of 
the  veins  is  admitted  by  Borelli,  Sauvages,  Haller  and  Keil,and 
as  they  are  necessarily  a  plenum,  the  quantity  of  blood  they 
circulate  must  be  greater  than  that  by  the  arteries.  As  the 
arterial  blood,  hoifrever,  is  perpetually  sustainiog  losses,  the 
amount  of  venous  blood  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  arterial 
instead  of  being  greater,  if  the  venous  circulation  is  not  aog* 
mented  from  any  other  source  than  the  admitted  terminations 
of  the  absorbent  system. 

The  great  variety  of  unassimilated  substances  to  be  found 
jfrequently  in  the  veins  generally,  but  in  the  vena  portarumin 
particular,  furnishes  conclusive  proof,  (whether  or  not  we  admit 
the  existence  of  venous  absorbo-exhalents)  that  there  are  ave- 
nues to  the  venous  circulation,  independently  of  those  that  ter* 
minate  in  the  superior  vena  cava.  Under  the  controul  of 
abnormal  action,  these  substances  enter  the  veins,  and  render 
the  blood  of  one  part,  difierent  in  some  respect,  from  that  of 
another.  The  lymph  and  chyle  never  present  such  numerous 
varieties,  nor  such  discrepant  qualities  as  are  sometimes  exhi- 
bited by  the  venous  blood.  It  is  a  distinguished  attribute  of  the 
action  of  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  radically  to  change 
the  properties  of  the  substances  upon  which  they  eiert  their  en- 
ergies, while  in  the  veins,  unassimilated  articles  are  found  unalj 
tcred  in  any  respect  whatever.  This  is  the  result  of  the  mul- 
tiplied observations  of  Mr.  Ribcs,  which  makes  the  presumption 
strong  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  in  conducting  them  into  the 
venous  circulation  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  exercise 
no  agency. 

Thus,  pure  pus  has  frequently  been  detected  in  the  veinSf 
when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  discover  any  circumstance, 
that  tended  to  induce  the  belief,  that  it  had  proceeded  from 
inflammation  of  these  vessels.  Most  generally,  the  existetice  of 
an  abscess  in  the  vicinity,  has  satisfactorily  indicated  its  true 
source.  By  professor  Chaussier  we  are  informed,  that  he  has 
frequently  observed  a  sanious  matter  in  the  veins  of  the  abdmm- 
s)  V  isco ra ;  by  Mr.  Velpeau,  sevcrtd  cases  arc  recorded,  ia  which 
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pud  was  found  in  tbe  blood-vessels  and  efiused  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  this  too,  whoji  he  was  unable  to  observe  any  symp* 
tons  of  inflammation  duringUfeyor  to  detect  upon  dissection  af- 
ter death  any  traces  of  the  existence  of  that  kind  of  action:  and 
by  Mr.  Ribes  we  are  told,  that  he  has  frequently  seen  pus  min* 
gled  with  the  venous  blood,  when  it  had  to  all  appearance  cir- 
cislatad  for  some  time  with  that  fluid*  He  has  aiso  detected 
shining  particles  floating  in  it  that  bore  the  aspect  of  globules 
of  fat.  Nothing  of  this  kind  he  assures  us,  has  he  ever  observed 
in  the  fluids  circulated  by  the  arteries  or  the  lymphatic  absorbo- 

exhalents. 

The  existence  of  these  .unassimilated  articles  in  the  venous 

blood  is  admitted  by  some  very  celebrated  authors:  they  con- 
tend however,  that  in  conducting  theminto  the  veins  the  absorb- 
ents exercise  no  agency.  These  are  the  partizans  of  the  doc 
trine  which  ascribes  to  the  veins  the  faculty  of  absorption.  Let 
us  inquire  into  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  this  hypothesis  is  predicated. 

Venous  Absorption*  The.  hypothetical  opinions  espoused  and 
defended  by  the  modern  disciples  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave 
on  the  subject  of  absorption,  do  not  present  that  perfect  ac- 
cordance, which  is  always  a  plausible  argument  in  £ivour  of 
the  truth  of  a  hypothesis.  Thus  by  Tommasini,  a  celebrated 
Italian,  the  absorbing  power  of  the  veins  is  limited  in  its  action 
to  the  blood  exclusively  which  has  reached  the  minute  extremi- 
ties of  the  capillary  arteries.  This  suggestion,  although  per- 
fectly unauthorized,  induced  Martini  to  suppose  that  in  the 
experiments  of  some  distinguished  physiologists,  there  was  a 
solution  of  continuity,  by  which  the  open  extremities  of  the 
veins  were  unable  to  absorb.  By  M.  Magendie,  the  faculty  of 
absorption  is  positively  denied  the  lymphatics,  while  it  is  incon- 
siderately, and  with  unphiiosophic  precipitancy  attributed  to 
the  veins. 

« 

The  opinion  of  Tommasini  is  demonstrated  to  be  false  and  un- 
tenable by  the  facts  that  the  arteries  and  veins  are  continuous, 
and  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.    The  supposition  of  Professor 
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Marlini,  is  eqaailj  idle  and  preposterous*  Thus  it  is  remarked 
by  Schreger,  that  the  veins  are  so  little  qualified  for  the  func- 
tion of  absorption,  that  when  they  have  been  wounded  or  com* 
pletely  divided^  he  has  never  been  able  to  induce  them  to  take 
up  any  substance  when  applied  to  their  open  orifices,  while  the 
absorbents  in  the  same  situation  precisely,,  became  readilf  di»- 
tended.  This  is  the  result  also  of  the  researches  of  Oudeman 
upon  the  same  subject  The  opinion  of  M#  Magendie  hasbeeo 
more  strenuously  defended ;  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
under  a  much  more  beguiling  form;  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  much  greater  number  of  proselytes;  and  has  exercised  a 
most  deleterious  practical  influence  upon  the  science  of  medi- 
cine: we,  therefore,  deem  it  important  to  take  it  into  detaited 
and  elaborate  consideration* 

This  hypothesis,  is  predicated  upon  experiments  performed 
by  M.  Magendie  himself,  and  which  he  has  also  attempted  ta 
support  by  reasoning.  He  divided  the  thigh  of  a  living  animal, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  sufier  it  to  remain  attached  to  the  body 
only  hy  the  crural  artery  and  vein.  The  upas  tieuie  was  then 
inserted  into  the  foot  of  the  animal,  and  in  four  minutes  its 
poisonous  influence  was  manifested.  The  leg  of  another  dog 
was  entirely  amputated  at  the  thigh,  and  the  barrels  of  two 
quills  were  inserted  into  the  divided  extremities  of  the  crural 
artery  and  vein,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transmit  the  blood  into 
the  amputated  extremity  and  to  return  it  again  back  to  the 
heart.  In  this  experiment  the  eflects  of  the  poison  were  equally 
manifest.  Upon  the  truth  of  these  experiments  rests  the  doc- 
trine of  vonous  absorption :  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  entitled  to  the  influence  which  they  have 
exercised. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  remark,  that  they  have  been  repeated 
by  other  individuals  fully  competent  to  the  task,  who  were  una- 
ble to  procure  the  success  which  he  asserts  attended  his  exer- 
tions. Thus,  the  hind  leg  of  a  dog  was  completely  divided  with 
the  exception  of  the  crural  vein  by  Dr.  Sommerville;  an  infu- 
sion of  nux  vomica  was  inserted  into  the  amputated  part,  and 
although  the  circulation  continued  to  be  vigorous  in  the  crural 
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vein  during  the  space  of  five  minutes,  not  the  least  apprecia- 
ble deleterious  inipression  was  made  upon  the  animal.  A  leaf 
of  tobacco  moistened  in  water,  was  then  applied  to  the  incision 
as  inefifectuallj.  To  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  poison,  he 
placed  it  upon  the  stump  of  the  amputated  limb,  from  which  re- 
sulted convulsions  in  five,  and  death  in  fifty  minutes.  With 
great  care,  skill,  and  judgment,  the  experiments  of  M.  Magen- 
die  were  repeated  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  but  without  his  being  able 
to  confirm  them.  In  my  presence,  they  were  repeated  by  a 
gentleman  of  great  address  and  intelligence,  who  was  moreover 
particularly  partial  to  the  opinions  of  the  French  physiologist, 
and  although  be  viewed  the  results  obtained  with  much  com- 
placency, no  individual  present  was  satisfied  but  himself.  Feel- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  the  settlement.of  this  subject,  I  deter- 
mined to  repeat  them  myself  and  with  every  precaution  to 
ensure  success,  but  met  with  an  entire  failure.  If  in  future,  it 
should  appear  necessary,  these  experiments  shall  be  in  a  cir- 
cumstantial manner  given  to  the  public. 

Though  many  individuals  have  failed  in  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  procure  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Magen- 
die,  we  do  not  consider  this  sufficient  reason  to  authorize  a 
doubt,  much  less  a  disbelief  in  the  correctness  of  his  statement. 
Few  men  possess  the  address  and  genius  for  experimenting,  so 
characteristic  of  that  distinguished  physiologist:  it  is  therefore, 
easy  to  conceive  that  results  may  have  been  obtained  by  him, 
not  to  be  procured  in  less  experienced  hands.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  invalidate  the  correctness  of  his  experiments,  to  prove 
that  they  do  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  venous 
absorption. 

In  order  to  explain  the  experiment  in  which  the  crural  artery 
and  vein  were  divided,  and  this  is  the  one  in  which  the  most  re- 
liance is  placed,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  ascribe  the  fii- 
culty  of  absorption  to  the  veins.  When  the  poison  was  inserted 
into  the  foot  of  the  animal,  it  was  manifestly  mingled  in  a  di- 
rect manner  with  the  blood.  To  accomplish  his  destruction 
therefore,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  the  continuance 
of  the  circulation  in  the  amputated  limb.     This  I  believe  has 
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never  been  denied*  To  have  answered  the  purpose  for  whkh 
this  experiment  was  contrived,  it  is  abe^oluteiy  necese>arj«  that 
tiie  part  should  have  sustained  no  lesion  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  upas  iietUe  should  have  been  sionplj  rubbed  upon  the  part, 
aod  the  foot  should  have  been  plunged  into  a  decoction  of  nux 
vomica.  The  experiments  of  Fontana  go  to  prove  that  the  poi* 
sons  employed  by  M.  Magendie  acted  directly  upon  the  blood. 
This  distinguished  individual  has  investigated  the  subject  of 
poisons  more  extensively  than  any  other  physiologist:  be  wa9 
induced  to  conclude  from  the  results  of  his  numerous  and  dt* 
versified  researches,  that  poison  does  not  get  into  the  system^ 
but  exerts  an  inmiediate  influence  upon  the  blood  itself.  This 
may  possibly  be  true,  and  if  the  blood  should  be  poisoned,  it  is 
very  certain,  that  when  it  goes  into  the  system  the  animal  must 
inevitably  perish.  It  is  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
modus  operandi  of  poisons,  before  any  deduction  can  be  made 
from  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie. 

To  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  poison  was 
neither  mingled  with  the  blood,  nor  exercised  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Fontana,  an  immediate  influence  upon  that  fluid, 
would  it  be  legitimate  to  infer  that  the  veins  are  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  absorption?  Unqestionabiy  not;  ibr  the  cbarao 
teristic  attributes  of  the  venous  and  absorbent  tissues,  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  an  idea  so  grossly  gratuitous  and  ud<- 
founded.  The  amputated  limb,  totally  cut  ofTfrom  all  connec* 
tion  with  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  it  purely  mechanical^  the  arteries  and  veins  in 
their  normal  state  neariy  inert,  and  now  necessarily  dead,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  veins  thus  situated  are  capable  of 
performing  any  function  dependent  upon  their  vital  attributes? 
To  explain  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  if  it  really  was  absorbed, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  tissue  more  retentive 
of  life  than  that  of  the  veins.  Are  we  in  possession  of  any 
facts  to  sustain  the  belief^  that  they  are  more  tenacious  of  this 
principle  than  the  tissues  generally?  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  ever  under  any  circumstances,  survive  the 
extinction  of  life  in  other  parts.    This  isAot  the  case,  however, 
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with  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system,  they  are  highly  irri- 
table; eminently  endowed  with  many  other  active  vital  proper- 
ties; and  among  their  most  distinguished  attributes  is  their  pe- 
culiar retentiveness  of  life,  as  is  illustrated  by  their  acting  fre- 
quently for  hours  and  even  days  after  the  final  cessation  of  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

If  we,  therefore,  attribute  the  absorption  of  the  poison  to  the 
agency  of  the  venous  absorbo-exhaients*  we  shall  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  failures  with  which 
some  physiologists  have  met  in  attempting  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Magendie,  while  others  have  succeeded.  Thus  this 
retentiveness  of  life  is  not  uniformly  manifested  by  the  absor- 
bents: this  principle  is  frequently  extinguished  in  them  synchro- 
nously with  the  dissolution  of  the  other  tissues.  In  the  failures 
above  alluded  to,  this  possibly  may  have  happened. 

With  an  additional  remark,  we  shall  conclude  our  strictures 
upon  the  experiment  of  M.  Magendie.  For  this  experiment  to 
have  been  an  experimentum  crucis^  as  it  has  been  preposterously 
denominated,  the  poison  should  have  been  inserted  into  a  part, 
that  had  no  other  connection  with  the  body  than  through  the 
medium  of  absorbent  vessels,  and  then,  if  no  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  system,  its  author  might  with  propnety 
have  attributed  the  faculty  of  absorption  to  the  veins.  But  as  it 
is  now  exhibited  to  the  public,  with  all  its  imperfections,  any 
inference  deduced  from  it  in  favour  of  venous  absorption,  stands 
on  apochryphal  authority. 

The  reasoning  of  M.  Magendie  is  as  sophistical  as  his  experi- 
ments are  radically  defective.  His  arguments  are  invariably  of 
a  negative  character; — ^hc  has  not  urged  one  that  amounts  to 
any  thing  bearing  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  demonstration. 
Thus,  it  is  remarked,  that  half  the  animal  kingdom,  and  all  those 
of  the  invertebrated  class,  are  totally  destitute  of  absorbents,  and 
that  absorption  in  them,  is  accomplished  through  the  direct  agen- 
cy of  the  veins.  Because  they  have  not  been  demonstrated  is 
no  proof  that  they  do  not  exist  The  fact  moreover,  that  in  theno, 
the  process  of  absorption  is  carried  on,  is  sufficient,  doubtless,  to 
prove  that  they  have  also  a  particular  order  of  vessels  intended 
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lor  t!iat  parpose.  This  is  rendered  the  more  certain,  as  there 
is  no  analogy  of  a  positive  character,  in  fevour  of  venous  absoq;h 
tion,  while  evidence  of  this  sort  can  be  adduced  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  in  support  of  the  absorption  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
Besides,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  species  of 
animal  organization,  into  which  absorbent  vessels  do  not  enter 
as  an  essential  element*  But  to  admit  the  argument  in  all  its 
force,  it  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  veins  absorb,  while  it  can  exercise  no  influence  in  in- 
validating the  doctrine  of  lymphatic  al)$orption.  Indeed,  if  the 
reasoning  of  M.  Magendie  be  authorized  logic,  we  might  with 
propriety  turn  his  arguments  against  himself.  For  how  many 
parts  are  there,  in  which  absorption  is  unequivocally  carried 
on,  and  which   are  nevertheless,  entirely  destitute  of  veins? 

By  M.  M.  Ribes  and  Meckel  it  is  asserted,  tliat  the  absorbent 
vessels  do  not  communicate  as  freely  with  the  surfnccs  as  the 
veins.  This  statement  is  gratuitous^  as  the  reader  is  undoubt- 
edly convinced,  by  what  was  said  when  treating  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  difierent  tissues.  If  it  were  true,  however,  wliat 
good  purpose  could  such  an  arrangemeiit  of  the  veins  answer? 
Their  professed  design  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart;  why, 
therefore,  should  they  open  upon  the  skin,  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels?  Do  the  arteries  ever  pour  bJood 
upon  the  skin  or  into  the  alimentary  tube,  in  order  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  veins,  and  then  returned  to  the  heart?  A  free 
and  open  communication  with  the  surface^,  however,  does  not 
promote  absorption  by  the  veins.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
when  the  ab<orbeiits  and  veins,  were  placed  precisely  in  the 
same  situation,  with  free  and  open  noouths  the  former  readily 
absorbed,  while  the  latter  alttxietherd eel i red  that  function. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  mesenteric  veirs  participate  as  largely 
in  the  structure  of  the  villi  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  as  the  lacteals,  an^l  have  aK>  as  free  and  open  orifices 
into  the  iniestines.  An  irj^Hrtion  iMrv»w:i  *nlo  the  vena  portarum 
b\  Lie5erkuh»u  pi<>«ed  uuo  the  U^wcW  throu-^h  these  villi^  and 
M.  R'Vs  o^ui'xHl  th<»  :5c%iiv  r\^uU  '\  it.iwvi*..;  itjto  it  mercury 
or  the  ess^^ucc  of  lur^^fniiuc  c^K^urvd  blick.     The  distentc  of 
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veins  in  tlie  structure  of  the  intestinal  villi  is  a  conjecture  and 
nothing  more:  they  have  never  heen  demonstrated:  indeed,  the 
existence  in  them  even  of  lacteals  is  denied  by  some  anatomists* 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  best  informed  anatomists,  admit 
the  existence  of  absorbents  in  the  intestinal  vilti,  while  no  one 
has  been  able  to  find  veins  in  them,  proves  clearly  that  the  com* 
munication  above  indicated,  took  place  through  the  venous 
absorbo-exhalents. 

Chyle  it  is  affirmed,  has  been  frequently  observed  by  M.  M. 
Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  in  the  inesenteric  veins,  and  in  an 
experiment  performed  by  Swamnierdam,  whkh  consisted  in 
tying  the  mesenteric  veins  in  a  living  animal  during  digestion^ 
he  imagined  he  saw  whitish,  chylous  strias  in  them  It  is  not 
certain  that  this  was  chyle,  nor  is  it  asserted;  it  is  only  de- 
nominated whitish  striaB.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  this  to 
have  been  real  chyle  if  it  was  absorbed  by  veins  jfor  this  fluid  does 
not  exist  in  the  duodenum — it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  lacteals, 
and  the  mesenteric  veins  have  neither  the  structure  noraction^ 
by  which  the  chyliferous  vessels  are  enabled  to  elaborate  the 
chyle  out  of  the  chyme.  It  is  possible,  that  in  these  veins  maj 
have  terminated  a  chyliferous  vessel,  as  this  is  wbat  often  takes 
place.  Thus,  it  is  asserted  by  Valoeus,  that  having  tied  the 
intestinal  absorbents,. the  chyle  passed  directly  into  the  vena 
portarum.  This  is  confirmed  by  Rosen,  J.  F.  Meckel  ftnd  Lob- 
stein  ;  and  M.  Lippi,  as  we  have  already  seen,  asserts  that  the 
chyliferous  vessels  terminate  in  the  veins,  not  only  while  thej 
traverse  the  mesentery,  and  before  they  plunge  into  the  gan- 
glions, but  also  in  the  mesenteric  ganglions,  i 

It  is  said  that  venous  absorption  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  colouring,  odorous  and  saline  substances,  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  intestinal  absorption,  are  more  frequently 
feu  nd  in  the  vena  portarum  than  in  the  chyliferous  vessels.  The 
reason  of  this  is  very  obvious:  for  while  it  is  very  difficult  to 
modify  the  elective  sensibility  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  enable  tibem 
to  admit  unassimilated  substances,  that  of  the  venouv  absoibo- 
exhalents,not  being  so  exquisite,  is  much  more  readily  brought 
into  relation  with,  foreign  articles.    The  design  of  this  difier** 
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and  he  remarks,  that  the  majoritj  survived  more  than  fifteen 
days,  and  that  during  the  two  first^there  were  no  deatbs^altboogh 
when  they  were  opened,  he  found  the  thoracic  duct  burst,  and 
the  chyle  effused  into  the  abdomen.  If  these  experiments  had 
been  adduced  to  prove,  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  commani- 
cate  with  the  circulation,  through  other  channels  than  that  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  selection  would  be  considered  judicious, 
and  would  perhaps  have  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  When,  however,  they  are  brought  forward 
to  prove,  that  chylification  is  a  function  of  the  veins,  and  that  ab- 
sorption is  not  a  faculty  of  the  laeteals,  the  selection  is  injadi* 
cious,  and  entirely  insufficient  for  the  objects  to  be  attained  bjr 
them.  The  experiments  of  M*  Flandrin  were  carefully  repeated 
by  AL  Dupuytren;  and  when  it  was  impossible  ibrtbe  chyle  to 
enter  the  circulation,  the  animals  invariably  diedin  a  short  time. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  admitted,  that  the  mesenteric  veins  doabsorbyand 
that  they  extract  from  the  chyme  a  product  useful  to  the  economy, 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  this  product  to  be  chyle — ^to  possess 
any  of  its  essential  attributes-*or  lo  nourish  the  body,  as  these 
vessels  are  not  endowed  with  the  particular  structure  and  con- 
sequently, cannot  exercise  the  peculiar  action  of  the  chyliferous 
vessels.  This  product  in  the  mesenteric  veins,  must  of  necessity 
be  venous  blood.  That  the  laeteals  do  absorb  cbyme,  and  out 
of  it  elaborate  chyle;  that  they  are  endowed  with  a  structure, 
and  action  particulaly  adapted  to  the  production  of  these  eflects; 
and  that  in  these  points  of  view  they  differ  radically  from  the 
mesenteric  veins,  are  facts  which  the  enlightened  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  stand  uncommitted,  will  not  pretend  to  deny.  It  is, 
therefore,  supremely  nugatory  and  idle  to  contend,  that  vessels, 
so  essentially  unlike,  were  designed  by  nature  to  perform  the 
same  function. 

[to  be  CONTINUCn.] 


Art.  IV- — Cases  of  Lithotomy  in  which  the  Stones  were  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  Bone  in  the  Bladder,  By  George  W.  Camp- 
bell M.  D.  of  Columbia,  Tennessee. 

X  HE  operation  of  Lithotomy  is  becoming  so  common,  that 
it  is  seldom  heard  of  beyond  the  common  linHts  of  one's  practice* 
The  disease  of  stone  in  the  bladder  has  presented  itself  fire- 
qaently  in  my  practice:  two  cases, however,  which  have  occurred 
very  recently,  present,  to  me  at  least,  something  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  disease;  on  which  account,  I  place  them  before  the 
public. 

Case  1*  George  Wallis,  of  Wayne  County,  aged  twenty-six 
years^-of  scrofulous  habit — when  fifteen  years  old,  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  and  swelling  of  the  (high  and  groin  of  the  right 
side,  which  lasted  about  two  months  and  gradually  wore  ofi^ 
leaving,  however,  slight  soreness  with  a  little  halt  in  his  walk. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  the  swelling  and  inflammation  returned 
and  resulted  in  an  abscess  in  the  right  groin,  in  six  weeks. 

The  abscess  formed  on  a  line  from  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  os  ilium,  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  one  third 
of  the  distance  from  the  latter. 

The  abscess  remained  open  about  two  years,  the  patient  still 
attending  to  his  ordinary  occupations.  Spicules  of  bone  of  vari- 
ous dimensions  were  discharged.  The  abscess  closed  up  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  leaving  the  patient,  as  he  supposed,  convalescent. 
In  the  spring  following,  while  in  usual  health,  on  attempting 
to  urinate  in  the  morning,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms  a 
difficulty  in  passing  urine  was  experienced,  folbwed  by  a  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  blood,  which  passed  in  clots,  so  as  occasion- 
ally to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  blood  and  urine,  attended  with 
comparatively  little  pain.  Those  bloody  discharges  gradually 
gave  place  to  discharges  of  mucus  and  pus,  such  as  were  dis- 
charged from  the  abscess  that  had  existed  in  the  grom.     Sev- 
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era)  pieces  of  bone,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  were 
discharged  from  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra  while  urina- 
ting. Some  pieces  resembled  those  discharged  from  the  groin; 
others  were  covered  with  earthy  matter,  owing  probably  to 
their  having  been  detained  a  longer  time  in  the  bladder.  No 
bone  or  calculus  has  been  discharged  for  the  last  6ve  or  six 
years.  Very  considerable  discharges  of  mucus  and  pus,  and 
occasionally  blood,  have  been  kept  up* 

About  three  years  past,  an  abscess  formed  just  below  the 
short  ribs  on  the  right  side,  which  discharged  matter  very  freely 
all  summer,  and  closed  up.  The  glands  about  (he  neck  and 
clavicle,  of  the  same  side,  V9evb  inflamed  and  swollen,  but  did 
not  suppurate. 

Soon  after  the  first  discharge  of  blood,  symptoms  of  stone  in 
the  bladder  made  their  appearance,  and  soon  became  very  vio- 
lent, attended  with  great  pain  in  the  loins;  occasionaUy  with  an 
entire  loss  of  the  use  of  the  lower  extremities;  the  arine  ei- 
ther continually  dripping,  or  entirely  obstructed ;  distressing  gri- 
pings  of  the  bowels,  with  tension  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen, 
extending  to  the  groin  and  thigh  of  the  right  side.  Excruciating 
pain  was  felt  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  deep  in  the  groin, 
on  any  sudden  motion  of  the  body  on  the  pelvis. 

While  in  this  deplorable  condition  the  patient  was  advised  to 
go  to  Alabama  in  search  of  a  doctor,  who,  in  tr:o  patient's  neigh- 
bourhood, had  some  reputed  fame  for  curing  the  gravel.  The 
patient  after  a  painful  journey  of  some  days,  was  with  the  doctor, 
who  pronounced  his  dissease  to  be  some  atrection  of  the  kidneys, 
probably  diabetes,  and  sent  him  home  with  his  pockets  stuft  with 
uva  ursi^  assuring  him  lie  would  be  well  in  a  short  time. 

The  patient  continued  to  grow  worse,  until  he  found  his  way 
to  this  place,  and  put  himself  under  my  care.  After  hearing  the 
history  which  he  gave  of  his  case,  I  mentioned  to  those  present, 
that  we  should  find  bone  and  stone  both  in  the  bladder.  On  intro- 
ducing the  sound,  the  bladder  appeared  to  be  literally  filled  with 
stony  substances.  I  felt  satisfied,  from  the  pxaminntion  with  the 
sound,  that  there  were  several  stones  in  the  bladder,  or  a  stone 
formed  in  irregular  clusters. 
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The  24th  of  December  1839  was  appointed  for  the  operation. 
Anticipating  difficulties)  I  made  the  incision  large,  used  the  lar- 
gest gorget  bat  one  in  the  case  of  instruments;  however,  the 
bladder  being  nearly  filled  with  the  stone^  the  gorget  was  not 
plunged  into  it  as  in  common  cases.  The  stone  was  immediate- 
ly laid  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  but  it  was  immoveable.  I  en- 
larged the  incision  in  the  bladder,  with  a  scalpel:  still  the  stone 
remained  firm.  I  introduced  the  large  forceps  for  breaking 
the  stone,  and  succeeded  very  soon  in  breaking  off  one  of  the 
protuberances,  which  was  as  large  as  stones  commonly  met  with 
in  the  bladder.  After  extracting  three  such  pieces,  one  still  lar- 
ger remained,  somewhat  undej;the  arch  of  the  pubis  and  to  the 
right  side.  After  a  few  unsuccessful  efibrts,  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  down,  with  a  scoop,  so  as  to  grasp  it  with  the  forceps. 
There  was  attached  to  this  portion  of  the  stone,  a  spicula  of 
bone,  an  inch  in  length,  rough  and  irregular  in  its  form. 

This  part  of  the  bone  had  never  got  into  the  bladder,  but  was 
lodged  in  the  cellular  substance  in  the  iieighbourhood  of, and  exter- 
nal to  the  bladder,  while  the  other  end  of  the  bone  had  penetrated 
the  bladder  and  was  covered  with,  and  converted  into  calculous 
matter.  In  extracting  the  last  portion  of  stone,  the  bladder  was 
very  much  lacerated.  The  position  happened  to  be  unfavourable : 
while  the  body  of  the  stone  constituted  a  lever,  the  bladder  was 
a  fulcrum,  which  caused  the  portion  of  bone  external  to  the  blad- 
der to  change  its  position  tearing  the  soft  parts  about  the  i^Iad- 
der  and  the  bladder  itself,  as  the  body  of  the  stone  was  drawn 
down.  The  laceration,  from  extracting  the  hone, Was  produc- 
tive of  more  haemorrhage  than  the  incisions  with  the  scalpel  and 
gorget.  I  could  easily  put  my  finger  into  the  opening.  The 
patient  became  faint  several  times  during  the  operation,  which 
consumed  fully  half  an  hour.  After  being  laid  in  bed,  some 
cordial  drinks  were  administered,  with  warm  applications  to 
the  extremities,  frictions,  &,c.     Took  laudanum  at  night. 

Dec.  25.  Has  fever — rested  badly  through  the  night — drinks 
cream  of  tartar  and  slippery-elm  water— discharges. blood  and 
water  from  the  wound — took  oil  at  night.  26th.  Oil  operated 
onsiderable  soreness  and  swelling  in  the  groin,  extending 
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down  the  thigh — testicle  very  much  swollen  and  painful — ^wann 
fomentations  were  applied — high  fever. 

27th.  Less  fever  than  yesterday.  Inflaramallon  and  swelling 
subsiding — discharges  bloody  water — no  healthy  appearance 
in  the  wound — ^poultices  applied  to  theperinaeum,  warm  fomen- 
tations to  the  abdoq^en,  &c. 

January  1st.  No  appearance  of  suppuration  in  the  wound — 
wound  lined  with  a  white  earthy  matter — ^allowed  a  more  gener- 
ous diet. 

3d.  Had  chills  through  the  night,  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing — took  laudanum — has  fever. 

3d.  Fever  abated — complain^  of  smarting  in  the  wound  from 
the  flow  of  the  urine — some  appearance  of  suppuration — took 
oH. 

4th.  Oil  operated  weU — discharge  of  pus  and  mucus  from 
the  wound — symptoms  more  favourable. 

5th.  Suppuration  more  copious — takes  rice,  milk,  corn-bread, 
and  a  little  joneat — appetite  good. 

6th  and  7th.  Symptoms  &,c.  the  same. 

8th.  Had  chilLs  through  the  night— darting  pains  through 
the  whole  system — difficulty  of  breathing — suppuration  stopt — 
symptoms  all  uniavourable — took  a  large  tablespoonful  of  pare- 
goric, 10  o'clock  at  night. 

9th.  Had  a  good  night's  rest — perspired  freely — wound  assu- 
med a  healthy  appearance — urine  passed  occasionally  through 
the  urethra. 

12th.  Health  improving — suppuration  or  sloughing  copious 
— ^principally  from  the  lacerated  part  of  the  bladder  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bone  and  groin,  originally  diseased — ^appetite 
good — takes  nourishing  diet,  with  wine. 

15th.  Chills  returned — suppuration  stopt — fever — ^white 
stringy  substances  lodged  in  the  wound — covered  over  with  cal- 
culous matter— extracted  in  considerable  quantities  with  the 
tweezers. 

18th.  Health  greatly  improved — eats  hearty — takes  no  medi- 
cine— ^healthy  suppuration — lumps  of  white  membranous  mat- 
ter still  passing — mucus  holding  in  solution  a  considerable. 
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amount  of  earthy  substance.  These  plugs  appear  to  be  por* 
lions  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  bladder^  covered  with  muoous 
and  gritty  substance. 

25th.  Mucous  discharge  ceased — phigs  still  passing. 

28th.  All  discharges  from  the  bladder  have  ceased,^xcepf 
the  urine  which  passes  both  ways*  Probably  the  wht)le  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  bladder  is  now  separated  and  discharged,,  and 
a  new  one  formed  in  its  place.  The  neck  and  even  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  bladder  is  more  tender  and  sensitive  at 
present,  than  before  those  membranous  discharges  took  place, 
owing  probably  to  this  morbidly  thickened  coat,  being  separa-* 
ted  from  the  more  sensitive  partSk 

The  patient  was  discharged  on  the  16th  of  February  in  good 
health  and  entirety  well  of  the  disease  and  operation^  except 
a  small  opening  in  the  perinasum,  through  which  the  urine  es- 
capes occasionally,  passing,  however,  principally  through  the 
urethra,  at  the  will  of  the  patient.     The  tenderness  of  the  blad- 
der, and  the  probability  of  there  still  remaining  some  undetached 
portion  of  diseased  substance,  in  or  near  the  bladder,  which, 
when  detached,  could,  not  pass  off  through  the  urethra  but  be 
detained  and  afford  a  nucleus  for  the  re-formation  of  stone,  in^ 
duccd  me  to  postpone  any  attempt  to  close  the  orifice.     In  the 
present  state  of  the  bladder,  a  catheter  could  .not  be  worn  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  to  heal  up  the  fistulous  opening  in  the 
perinaeum.     Several  who  were  present  at  the  operation  took 
the  portion  of  stone  last  extracted,  to  be  the  head  of  the  os  fe-* 
moris,  to  which  it  bore  considerable  resemblance.     The  spicu-* 
la  of  bone  attached  to  it  gave  it  the  appearance  of  the  neck  of 
the  femori«.     The  bones,  however,  1  presume  came  from  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  ionominatum.    While  the  disease  was  con- 
fined to  the  anterior  superior  portion  of  the  bone,  the  exfoliated 
parts  were  discharged  through  the  abscess  in  the   groin;  but 
as  the  disease  extended  to  the  inferior  posterior  portion,  proba- 
bly affecting  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  the  detached  bone 
found  its  way  into  the  bladder,  bringing  with  it  blood  and  mat* 
ter,  furnishing  nuclei  for  stone  to  form  upon. 
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Case  2nd.  In  the  sammer  of  1 824,  Jack,  a  negro  boy,  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  fifteen  years  old, 
was  attacked  suddenly  with  pain  in  the  heel — ^various  reme- 
dies were  applied,  without  efiect,  for  ten  days,  when  1  was 
for  thflrfrst  time  requested  to  visit  him,  1  found  him  with  a 
hot  dry  %kin,  furred  tongue,  tense  pulse,  constipated  bowels,  and 
complaining  much  of  pain  in  the  foot  and  knee,  the  latter  a  little 
swollen,  with  a  loss  of  power  to  use  the  limb.  On  examination, 
I  found  the  seat  of  disease,  to  be  in  the  hip  joint.  I  had  him 
bled  frequently,  purged  and  blistered  freely,  until  the  local  and 
general  morbid  symptoms  disappeared.  The  patient  went  upon 
crutches  for  some  time,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary 
employment  in  a  few  months.  I  heard  no  complaint  from  this 
boy  until  last  June,  (1829,)  when  he  was  sent  to  me  by  his 
master,  to  prescribe  for  his  eyes,  which  were  literally  red  with 
blood — attended  with  no  pain,  or  obstruction  to  vision.  This 
inflamed  appearance  of  the  eyes  wore  off  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
he  was  again  sent,  on  account  of  pain  in  the  back,  extending 
down  the  thighs — complained  more  of  the  right  hip,  than 
any  other  part — the  right  was  the  hip  which  was  diseased  in 
1824.  There  were  also  discharges  of  blood  from  the  urethra, 
with  involuntary  discharges  of  urine.  About  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary last,  (1829,)  in  attempting  to  pass  water,  a  scale  of  bone 
about  the  size  of  the  little  finger  nail  lodged  at  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  was  extracted  by  the  boy  himself,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  knife  and  a  common  brass  pin.  So  soon  as  I 
saw  this  piece  of  bone,  I  was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion,  of  his  present  symptoms  being  the  effect  of  his  old  hip  di»> 
ease,  which  I  had  previously  expressed  to  his  master.  Having 
but  a  short  time  since  operated  on  Wallis,  where  the  causes  of 
stone,  wei^  similar  to  the  symptoms  here,  I  suspected  stone  in 
the  bUidder. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1830, 1  operated  on  this  boy  and 
extracted  a  stone  the  size  ot  a  hen's  egg.  I'he  stone  was  ex- 
ceedingly rough,  and  so  soft  that  it  gave  way  in  the  giasp  of 
the  fosceps.  The  sioi*e  pn>j»»fnted  ditlbrent  colours  and  tex- 
tures— appearing  m  places,  to  be  interspersed  with  animal  mat- 
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ter.  It  had  not  beeo  qui te  a  year  Ibnning,  if  we  date  its  exiatence 
fioin  lii'-  brsi  symptoms  discovered;  tliere  being  so  much  clot- 
ted olood  and  mucous  retained  in  tlie  bladder,  together  with 
an  increase  ol'  calculous  diathesis,  tiiat  its  growth  was  greatly 
fficiiitaied.  The  inner  coat  of  the  bladder  was  considerably 
diseased — ^appeared  thick  and  wrinkled.  The  mucous  dis- 
clidTge  was  very  considerable — I  was  not  able  to  detect  any 
bone  in  the  bladder.  The  patient  appeared  to  suffer  compara* 
tiveiy  httie  iu  Uie  operation,  which  consumed  about  five  minutes: 
not  more  than  a  gill  of  blood  was  lost 

The  incision  in  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder  healed  .  y  the  first 
intentiuQ— not  a  drop  of  unne  passed  through  the  wound,  after, 
the  patient  was  laid  in  bed.  He  was  walking  about  the  yard 
in  ten  days  after  the  operation.  He  continued  to  discharge 
bloody  linne,  lor  four  or  five  days,  accompanied  with  some 
straining.  After  the  bloody  discharges  ceased,  the  urine,  after 
standing  a  siiort  time,  had  a  great  proportion  of  very  tnick  mu- 
cus, holding  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  brick-dust 
like  sediment. 

The  causes  concerned,  in  the  production  of  stone  in  the  blad* 
der,  in  the  cases  just  related,  are  such  as  are  but  seldom  con- 
nected with  those  diseases.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  system  and  the  pelvic  region  particit- 
larly,and  witn  the  oeconomy  oi  the  system  in  relation  to  diseases 
of  the  bones  and  distribution  of  detached  portions  of  bone,  or 
other  substances  that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  its  vital  action, 
(that  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  other  parts  of  the  cucon- 
omy,  working  their  passage  in  various  directions,  performing  a 
journey  of  several  years,  before  arriving  at  the  point  ol  desti- 
aation,)  can  without  any  extraordinary  strain  of  inference^  or 
credulity,  easily  satisfy  thennelves  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  bones,  in  the  cases  before  us,  found  their  way 
into  the  badder.  Some,  however,  have  been  willing  to  doubt 
the  fiict,  or  the  possibility  of  bone  getting  into  the  bladder  in 
the  way  I  have  pointed  out. 

I  can  see  no  necessity,  why  we  should  wander  abroad  into 
the  wide  ocean  ot  conjecture,  to  conjure  up  a  cause  to  ascribe 
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au  effect  to,  when  we  have  a  cause  of  the  most  legitimate  aud 
efficient  kind  at  home,  under  our  immediate  observation.  In  the 
lattercase,  the  scale  of  bone  in  all  probability,  came  from  the 
iachiatic  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  possibly  from  the  head 
of  the  femoris,  passing  through  the  thyroid  foramen,  making  its 
way  through  muscles,  ligaments,  &c.  into  the  bladder.  Through 
what  source  the  eyes  became  so  singularly  affected  in  this  case, 
cannot  be  enquired  into  at  present* 

The  disease  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  becoming  so  common 
in  this  country,  that  it  is  thought  the  limestone  water  is  the 
cause  of  it.  There  appears  to  be  some  foundation  for  this  be- 
lief. I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  manner  of  living 
and  treating  the  common  diseases  of  the  country,  particularly 
the  diseases  of  children,  have  some  agency  in  the  production  of. 
this  malady,  independent  of  the  kind  of  water  made  use  of. 
It  was  suggested  to  me  some  short  time  since  by  Doctor  Sansom, 
formerly  of  this  place,  who  is  a  man  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, that  blistering,  carried  to  the  extent  that  is  fashionable 
here,  particularly  in  treating  the  diseases  of  children,  was  cal- 
culated to  bring  on  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs  and  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

I  operated  on  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  this  place,  ten  years 
old,  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  last  November.  When  nine  months 
old,  he  had  a  bad  spell  of  cholera  infantum,  he  was  blistered 
very  severely  and  had  bloody  discharges  from  the  bladder,  be- 
fore he  recovered.  The  symptoms  of  stone  were  dated  from 
that  period. 

I  operated  on  a  little  boy  in  Mount  Pleasant,  in  December 
1828,  five  years  of  age — ^bis  symptoms  were  dated  from  a  spell 
of  the  same  disease,  at  the  same  age*  I  did  not  learn  whether 
the  child  had  been  blistered  or  not*  There  appears  to  be  no- 
thing wanting  to  give  existence  to  stone  in  the  bladder  but  a 
nucleus  for  the  particles  to  adhere  to* 

When  a  cakulous  diathesis  prevails,  a  nucleus  that  would 
otherwise  be  dissolved,  would  be  more  immediately  covered 
over  with  calculous  matter  and  terminate  ina'^stone*     So  far 

m 

as  the  general  system  is  concerned,  this  disease,  or  rather  the 
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avoiding  or  protracting  its  growth,  may  be  somewhat  under 
th^  control  of  medicine* 

The  case  of  Wallis  afibrded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  changes  that  took  place,  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
amount  of  calculous  matter  contained  in  the  urine,  at  different 
times.  While  clear  of  fever  and  cheerful,  there  was  but  little  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine — when  feverish  and  restless  the  wound  was 
coated  over  with  gritty  particles,  and  the  hair  over  which  the 
urine  flowed,  looked  like  icicles.  I  presume  the  immediate  cause 
of  paroxysms  of  stone  is  generally  owing  to  an  increase  of  a  cal- 
culous diathesis,  when  the  rapid  deposition  of  earthy  matter 
renders  the  stone  rougher  and  more  irritating  to  the  bladder. 
Could  we  control  this  diathesis,  we  would  do  much  in  alleviating 
the  suffering  of  our  patients, in  those  dreadful  paroxysms  when 
death  itself  would  sometimes  be  a  welcomed  messenger. 


Art.  V. — Annual  Address  for  IB30^  delivered  before  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  JVew  York.  By  T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
M.  D.  President  of  the  Society. 

[xoTs.  The  following  address,  appended  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  die  State' of  New  York  for  the  year  1830,  whfch 
was  politely  sent  us  by  the  Author,  contains  within  a  short  compass 
a  very  lucid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Small-pox,  the  introduction  of 
Vaccination,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  its  prophylactic  pow- 
ers.-—From  these  considerations  we  are  induced  to  tranter  it  lo  our 
pages,  in  as  much  as  the  public  mind  is  at  the  present  time  particu- 
larly engaged  on  the  subject. — Ens.] 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

vV  HEN  I  last  met  you  in  this  place,  I-  bad  hoped  that  the 
present  session  would  have  placed  before  you  a  member  more 
worthy  of  your  suffrages  for  its  public  offices.  I  was  also  aware, 
and  I  feel  it  peottliarly  at  this  time,  that  the  distinction  of  ad- 
dressing you  should  not  be  continued  long  in  one  individual. 
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The  range  of  subjects  to  be  noticed  is  undoubtedly  ample,  yet 
their  discussion  by  a  single  person  may  cause  a  sameness  that 
will  be  tedious — and  above  all,  be  may  at  last  fail,  through  re- 
peated efibrts,  in  producing  that  consideration,  which  we  all  de- 
sire should  attach  to  our  assemblage. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  these  disabilities  I  have  selected  at 
this  time,  a  theme  which  has  little  of  novelty  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  which  hardly  permits  of  original  suggestions*  \  et  it 
is  one  of  permanent  and  abiding  interest — not  only  to  us  as 
medical  men,  but  to  the  whole  community.  When  I  mention 
that  it  is  the  shall-pox,  its  history  and  die  possibility  of  its 
extinction,  I  should  not  exaggerate  if  I  added,  that  it  concerns 
the  whole  human  race*  Tlie  facts  constituting  its  annab^  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  range  ot  medical 
science,  and  they  cannot  be  too  frequenly  impressed  on  the 
public  mind. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  the  small-pox  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  physicians  have  de- 
scribed'the  prevalent  diseases  in  a  manuer  sufficiently  circum- 
stantial,  to  be  recognized  at  the  present  dav  and  from  their 
silence  conceniing  a  malady  so  very  fatal,  and  so  peculiariy 
cluir;ictori>tic,  wo  have  strong  roa>oi«  To  disbelieve  its  '^lustence 
anH>ns;  thorn.  The  Arst  moilical  account  of  it  is  given  by  the 
Arabiait$, 

Rha#o?^%  an  acri\mpli<lKHl  fcholnrand  ph^?ician  of  that  coun- 
tn\  who  pnu  ii<e*l  at  Ri,:v'ad.  in  tJ^e  beciiij'  ire  of  the  tenth 
cor.iurv^is  o;h^  of  t^K^oKiost  wr::cr>oa  iho  disi-aso*  whose  works 
iirc  iK^w  c\tAnt.  Ht\  howie'vor,  quotc^s  earllor  autr.o«Kand  from 
thc>n\rra  ^r$*tt  w*>Vixi  ,a.>rn\'ir  tr.^.:  iSe  5«i\il-':«.»x  wag  jntr©- 
k\\\c<\\  irto  r-4;>|"^t  V'X  tV  ^nrr-^'Sv^r  (\i"i.\r»  iho  >uores?ori>r  >la- 
Jv^x^'kS*  TtK  cvv\;;u'>:  >x'  :V  Ar^r,^-^  m^-i.j  xr,.j^  $e( m  to  ^tavc 
StN^n  ;S^  ca;^^''  o<'  :Sc  "u  v^jt  v;-'>\xi  ^^s-^-^hrc^  c{  the  d^sea**; 
^-a;  ;'^rx  ,v  rsM  ixx^x-^^i   s?rvni   u>  .M  r^  cv»r.rtrv  ir  mi.ru  it 

*v.Nv  r»v^*\  VN"^- :,.    o*  "^-NW '^iN'^  ^.v-.t^'^'V   *\.r.'  ;**«t--iT  trad. 
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« 
in  doubt,  if  not  in  fable,  that  do  certain  era  of  its  commence* 

ment  or  its  transmissibn  can  be  fixed. 

The  facts,  however,  which  these  gleanings  from  ancient  ac- 
counts furnish  to  us,  correspond  with  the  inductions  of  sound 
philosophy*    In  tropical  countries,^  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
burning  sun,  and  suffering  under  the  thousand  evils  of  oriental 
despotism,  it  is  evident  that  the  human  race  must  become  subject 
to  diseases  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  type.    The  succession 
of  ravaging  armies,  the  destruction  they  brought  upon  conquer- 
ed countries,  the  desolation  they  left  within  their  own  borders, 
the  contamination  of  a  fervid  atmosphere,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  lower  classes,  must  have  conspired  to  stamp  fatality  on  their 
maladies;  and  accordingly  in  these  regions,  we  find  the  coun- 
tries of  the  plague  and  the  small-ppx.    The  latter,  however, 
was  armed  with  a  double  sting.    Its  contagious  nature,  propa- 
gating itself  in  every  climate,  has  rendered  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenland  equally  its  victims  with  the  ^children  of  the  sun." 

We  have  hardly  any  authentic  account  of  its  introduction 
into  Europe.  It  was  at  one  time  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  it 
had  been  imported  by  the  crusaders,  on  their  return  from  the 
Holy  land.  Their  historians,  however,  take  no  notice  of  its 
occurrence  in  their  armies,  and  it  would  appear  more  probable 
that  it  was  brought  into  Spain  about  the  eighth  century,  J>p  the 
Saracens,  and  thus  propagated  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope. These  followers  of  Mahomet,  were  at  that  time,a  poir- 
erful  and  warlike  nation.  Their  fleets  were  triumpiiant  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  frequently  invaded  Italy.  Rome  itself 
was  menaced,  and  they  fought  a  bloody  and  desperate  battle 
with  Charles  Martel,  of  France.  Accordingly  we  find  allusions 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  most  of  these  countries, 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages. 

Emerging,  however,  from  the  uncertain  light  which  the  re- 
cords of  these  periods  aflurd  us,  we  find  melancholy  traces  of  its 
progress  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Columbus  had  just  given  to 
the  world  another  continent,  and  his  countrymen  hurried  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  its  treasures.  They  carried  with  them  the 
subtle  poison.    St  Domingo,  containing  by  computation,  a  mil- 
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lion  of  natives,  was  in  a  few  years  deprived  of  the  whole  number, 
by  the  combined  effects  of  the  sword  and  this  dreadful  epidemic. 
The  maprnificent  empire  of  Mexico  lost  in  a  very  short  time,  up- 
wards of  three  millions  of  its  inhabitants;  and  in  several  instan- 
ces whole  tribes  of  Indians,  in  both  Americas,  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  extinguished  by  its  ravages. 

In  succeeding  yebrs,  and  in  other  countries,  its  path  was  no 
less  marked  by  desolation.  In  1707,  an  epidemic  snvill-pox  oc- 
curred in  Iceland,  and  destroyed  1 6,000  persons,  being  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants.  Greenland  was  attacked  in  1733, 
and  with  such  fatal  acrimony,  as  almost  to  depopulate  that  ster- 
ile region.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  all  the  settlements 
made  hy  Europeans  in  this  country,  have  in  turn  been  the  vic- 
tims of  this  disease,  marked,  according  to  circumstances,  with  a 
greater  or  less  fatality.  Indeed,  wherever  commercial  enter- 
prize  has  penetrated ;  wherever  the  sailor  or  the  soldier  has 
sought  for  conquest;  wherever  civilized  man  has  visited,  this 
dreadful  malady  has  fastened,  like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus, on 
the  human  race. 

During  the  ages  over  which  I  have  briefly  glanced,  the  treat- 
ment was  both  arbitrary  and  fanciful.  Experience  was  wanting, 
and  observation  was  perverted.  The  patient,  already  labouring 
'  undli^  febrile  disease,  was  barrassed  by  every  means  that  could 
increase  the  heat  of  the  system — warm  air,  an  accumulation  of 
bed  clothes  and  heating  remedies.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
a  peculiar  colour  was  deemed  important  as  a  means  of  relief. 
Scarlet  dresses  for  the  patient,  and  scarlet  coverings  and  hang- 
ings for  the  bed,  were  recommended  by  Avicenna,  in  Spain,  and 
by  John  of  Gaddesden,  in  England,  as  an  effectual  mode  of 
drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  thus  eliminating  the  mor- 
bid humours.  The  remedy  was  carried  to  Japan,  where  it  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  probably  is  still  in  vogne.  And  it 
is  asserted  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  yet  in  use  in  Por- 
tugal. 

It  was  gradually,  that  better  and  wiser  measures  for  relieving 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  came  to  be  introduced.  A  few 
physicians,  from  time  to  time,  abaiMloned  the  indiscriminate  and 
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excessive  use  of  the  hot  regimen,  and  thus  led  the  way  for  the 
great  improvements  of  Sydenham.  He  allowed  the  suffering 
patient  fresh  air  and  lighter  coverings,  and  interdicted  the  use 
of  stimulating  medicines.  Viewing  it  as  an  inflammatory  dise^se^ 
he  advises  a  corresponding  course  of  remedies;  and  although  he 
may  have  erred  in  some  of  his  directions,  yet  the  change  he  in* 
duced,  materially  tended  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  the  disease. 
It  remained,  however,  even  in  his  hands,  what  it  must  continue 
to  remain  with  physicians,  not  only  of  the  present  day,  but  of 
succeeding  ages,  a  disease  not  to  be  cured,  at  least  in  the  ordi* 
nary  sense  of  that  term.  There  are  many  maladies,  whose  prO" 
gross  the  medical  man  can  arrest,  whose  rapid  effects  he  can 
instantly  overcome;  but  he  is  comparatively  a  spectator  with  the 
smaU'pox.  He  cannot  cure  it;  he  cannot  shorten  its  leading 
symptoms;  he  can  only  mitigate  their  violence  and  ward  offtheif 
dan6:erous  consequences. — ^From  numerous  data,  deduced  from 
the  experience  of  various  countries,  it  appears  that  small-pox 
proved  fatal  in  one  case  out  of  every  four  or  five,  that  contracted 
it  naturally. 

We  arrive  now  at  a  very  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  the 
disease.  I  mean  the  practice  of  inoculalion.  At  first  view,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  hazardous  and  daring  experiment,  vol- 
untarily to  introduce  the  matter  causing  so  fatal  a  disease,  into 
the  human  system,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  was  for  many 
years  in  use  amon^  half  civilised  nations,  before  it  awakened  at- 
tention.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  its  power  of  communicating 
the  malady,  wiiis  a  fortuitous  discovery. 

The  most  authentic  accounts  refer  its  origin  to  Eastern  coun- 
tries. In  India  and  China,  it  appears  to  have  been  long  known 
and  practised,  according  to  peculiar  modes.  It  was  introduced 
into  Constantinople  from  the  Morea,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in 
general  use,  not  only  in  Asiatic  countries,  but  also  in  Barbary. 
It  was  stated  to  Dr.  Russel,  who  resided  long  in  Ale{)po,  that  at 
Bagdad  and  Bassora,  when  the  small-pox  appeared  in  any  dis- 
trict of  these  cities,  it  was  the  custom  to  give  notice  by  a  public 
crier,  in  order  that  those  who  were  so  inclined,  might  take  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  children  inoculated. 
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It  was  from  Constantinople,  however,  and  from  a  native  of 
that  city,  a  Greek  physician,  educated  at  Oxford,  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  Europe  first  derived  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  advantages  of  inoculation.  In  1714,  Dr.  Timoni  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an  account  of  the  prac- 
tice. He  mentioned  that  the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  other 
Asiatics,  had  introduced  it  for  about  forty  years,  among  the 
Turks  and  others  in  that  city ;  that  although  at  first,  the  more  pru- 
dent were  very  cautious  in  its  use,  yet  the  happy  success  it  had 
been  found  to  have  in  thousands  of  subjects,  had  now  put  it  out 
of  all  suspicion  and  doubt.  The  operation  had  been  performed 
upon  persons  of  all  ages,  of  each  sex,  and  in  the  worst  consti- 
tutions of  the  atmosphere,  without  any  mortality  following; 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  was  very  deadly  when  it  seized  patients 
in  the  common  way.  The  matter  was  taken  from  some  healthy 
person,  on  the  12th  or  13th  day  of  sickness,  preserved  in  a  close 
glass  vessel,  and  when  to  be  used  it  was  mixed  with  the  blood 
isming  from  small  wounds  made  with  a  needle  in  the  arm,  and 
inserted  into  them. 

Other  physicians  continued  their  communications  from  Tur- 
key; but  the  individual  who  more  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  it,  was  a  female.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Ottoman  court.  Witnessing  the  success  of  the  practice  in  nu- 
merous casef?,  she  determined  to  have  her  own  son  inoculated, 
and  the  operation  was  accordingly  performed  by  Mr.  Maitland, 
surgeon  to  the  embassy  at  Pera,  in  1717.  The  consequent  dis- 
ease was  very  mild,  and  the  patient  viery  readily  recovered. 

On  her  return  to  England,  she  requested  Mr.  Maitland  to 
inoculate  another  child,  a  daughter,  which,  after  some  demur, 
he  consented  to  do.  This  was  in  1 722,  and  it  was  the  first  case 
in  England.  Several  physicians  witnessed  the  succe<(s  of  the 
experiment,  and  spoke  favourably  of  it  The  high  rank  and 
-  fashion  of  Lady  Mary  Montague,  also  aided  in  giving  it  noto- 
riety throu^rhout  the  kins^dom.  But  it  was  still  deemed  a  dan- 
gerous practice.  At  the  instance,  however,  of  the  Princess 
Criroline  of  Wales,  who  had  neariy  lost  one  of  her  children  by 
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the  natural  disease,  and  was  very  anxious  to  preserve  the  rest 
from  so  direful  a  maladj,  a  more  extensive  trial  was  made. 
Six  criminals  under  sentence  of  death,  were  offered  the  alter- 
native, of  suffering  according  to  their  sentence,  or  of  submitting 
to  inoculation.  They  embraced  the  latter,  were  inoculated  by 
Mr.  Maitland,  and  all  passed  favourably  through  the  disease. 

The  impression  made  by  these  results,  was  heightened  by 
information  received  from  America.  The  small-pox,  after  dn 
absence  of  nineteen  years,  had  revisited  New-England,  and 
was  very  mortal  in  Boston.  This  had  induced  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mather  to  reprint  the  accounts  of  Timoni  and  others  concerning 
inoculation,  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. — The  pub- 
lication was  distributed  among  the  medical  practitioners,  and 
its  perusal  induced  Dr.  Boylston  to  commence  the  practice 
upon  his  own  child,  and  afterwards  throughout  the  place.  In  the 
course  of  six  months,  he  inoculated  244  persons,  but  of  these 
six  died.  So  also  in  England.  In  a  few  months  a  mortal  case 
occurred  in  an  inoculated  patient,  and  several  servants  attending 
on  it,  were  all  seized  with  the  natural  small-pox.  Effects  so 
contradictory  to  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Maitland,  who  had  stated  , 
that  the  inoculated  disease  was  uniformly  mild  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  w)io  .above  all,  had  denied  its  infectious  nature,  were 
calculated  to  repress  the  rising  partiality  for  it.  A  bitter  and 
wordy  controversy  ensued.  Inoculation  was  denounced  by  the 
press  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  its  defenders  were  only  listened 
to  after  the  period  of  popular  ferment  had  passed.  'Dr.  Jurin, 
an  eminent  physician,  exapiined  the  subject  in  a  manner  that 
all  could  understand.  He  looked  into  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
London,  during  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  and  also  into  ac- 
counts of  deaths  collected  from  other  large  cities,  and  he  com-  . 
pared  the  numbers  who  died  of  the  small-pox  with  the  general 
mortality.  From  all  these  he  deduced  the  facts,  that  of  persons 
of  all  ages  taken  ill  with  the  natural  small-pox,  there  will  die 
of  that  distemper,  one  m  five  or  six*  But  from  the  inoculated 
disease,  according  to  the  experience  both  of  England  and 
America  at  that  time,  only  one  case  injifh/  had  proved  mortal. 

Ad  argument  of  such  import,  could  not  fail  in  time  of  prod  u- 
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eiBg  its  proper  effect.  The  practice  also  extended  in  a  favoura- 
ble manner  over  Eurc^,  and  in  varioas  parts  of  our  own  conti- 
nent. A  hospital  was  established  in  London,  under  powerful 
patronage,  for  the  inoculation  of  the  poor,  nor  was  it  its  least 
benefit,  the  temporary  removal  of  patients  from  the  community 
whom  they  might  otherwise  infect.  Finally,  two  practition- 
ers named  Sutton,  improved  materially  both  the  mode  of  com- 
nftanicating  the  infection,  and  of  treating  the  disease.  Inocu* 
lated  small-pox  was  now  deemed  to  prove  fatal  only  in  about 
one  case  in  two  hundred. 

Such  are  the  annals  of  thi9  disease,  down  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Though  its  mortality  was  dimini^ed, 
and  its  appearance  no  longer  deemed  the  harbinger  of  death, 
yet  it  still  proved  destructive  to  thousands.  In  some  countriei$  the 
natural  small-pox  would  occasionally  break  out  with  fierce  and 
irrepressible  energy.  In  others,  even  the  inoculated  would 
prove  lamentably  fetal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ceatury,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality  for  London,  about 
one^fourteenth  of  the  inhabitants  died  annually  of  the  disease. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  same  period,  althou^*  the 
practice  had  been  greatly  improved,  and  inoculation  extensively 
pursued,  the  mortality  had  augmented  to  one-tenth.  The  loss 
of  lives  from  1770  to  1800,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone, 
exceeded  35,000  annually.  In  other  countries,  the  proportion  ' 
was  often  greater,  seldom  less.  Human  skill  seemed  deprived 
of  power  to  mitigate  or  diminish  these  melancholy  results. 

In  1798,  however,  a  discovery  was  announced  to  the  world,- 
which  promised  some  respite  from  the  destroying  scoui^e. — Dr. 
Jenker,  a  physician  residing  in  a  country  town  of  England,  pre- 
sented an  account  of  a  disease,  which  in  his  opinion  checked  the 
hifluence  cff  small-pox  on  the  human  system.  He  appears  to 
have  inquired  into  the  subject,  during  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
and  evidently  pursued  it  in  a  spirit  becoming  the  pupil  of  John 
Hunter.  His  experiments  with  the  vaccine  matter,  were  made 
in  cases  that  admitted  of  full  examination,  and  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  decide  the  doubtful  point  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  public.    But  his  discovery  had  scarcely  been 
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announced,  before  others  endeavoured  to  partake  of  ihe  honor 
due  solely  to  him.  Their  attempts  to  appear  as  the  apostleB 
of  vaccination,  ended  in  an  exposure  of  their  ignorance  of  its 
phenomena,  and  more  unfortunateij  impeded  its  popularity  and 
proper  diffusion. 

On  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  not  possible  but  that 
there  should  be  diversity  of  opinion,  and  particularly  among  th« 
medical  profession.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  triumphb 
of  the  latter,  that  they,  after  due  trial,  by  immense  majorities, 
sanctioned  its  value  and  extended  its  use  over  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  As  members  of  flie  human  family,  they  rejoice  at 
the  prospect  of  the  extermination  of  a  direful  pestilence — as 
brethren  of  the  profession,  they  joyfully  abandoned  the  emolu- 
ments of  one  o(  its  most  lucrative  parts,  for  the  propagation  of 
a  disease  (if  disease  it  could  be  called)  comparatively  mild  and 
needing  but  little  of  their  attendai^ce. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  which  indeed  is  the  history  of  vaccination.  The 
obstacles  he  met  with — the  envy  he  encountered — the  preju- 
dices h^  overcame,  and  the  fidal  triumph  of  his  efibrts,  are  all 
too  recent  to  need  repetition.  Hii  country,  partaking,  in  some 
points,  of  the  chfll'acter  of  our  own,  is  occasionally  tardy  in 
awarding  the  meed  of  merit.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this 
life  worth  living  for,  apart  from  the  hopes  of  immortality,  Dr. 
Jenner  must  have  enjoyed  it;  and  he  has  gone  down  to  the  grave 
with  a  reputation  that,  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  would 
have  ranked  him  with  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  in  our  own, 
has  placed  him  among  that  select  and  honoured  few — the  bene* 

^ACTORS  OF  MANKIND. 

The  impediments,  however,  to  the  complete  and  perfect 
difiusion  of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  extioctien  of  smalt 
pox,  have  been  numerous,  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
pal of  these,  I  propose  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  discourse. 

1.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  the  imperfect  knowledge  which 
unavoidably  attends  the  promulgation  of  a  new  disease.  Jenner 
studied  it  for  thirty  years,  before  he  announced  it  to  the  public ; 
but  his  experiments  even  then,  though  satisfactory  as  to  their 
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resaliywere  few  in  number.  After  vaccination  became  known 
to  the  British  public,  thousands  supposed  themselves  equ.dlj 
competent  with  the  discoverer  to  inoculate  for  it,  and  todei  ide 
whether  the  appearances  and  symptoms  present  constituteti  the 
real  disease.  Thej  pursued  their  doubtful  course  without 
studying  its  characteristic  marks — ^heaping  mistake  on  misUike, 
^nd  laying  the  seeds  for  subsequent  and  bitter  disappointment* 
Others,  we  regret  to  add,  took  no  precaution  with  regard  to  the 
matter  used.  In  some  instances,  it  was  undoubtedly  taken  from 
persons  labouring  under  small-pox,  and  thus  produced  that  loath- 
some malady.  The  alternative  was  to  confess  their  ignorance 
or  to  heap  opprobrium  on  the  new  disease;  and  in  some  cases, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  embracing  the  latter.  Even  where 
this  could  not  be  charged,  and  were  no  suspicion  could  be  en- 
tertained, either  of  ignorance  or  malevolence,  there  was  unfor- 
tunately used  a  mixture  of  the  variolous  and  vaccine  matters* 
Again,  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  consequent  on  an  111- 
tiaied  and  contemptible  opposition,  men  out  of  the  profession 
volunteered  to  practice  the  required  inoculation.  They  sup- 
posed that  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  make  an  incision,  insert 
the  matter,  and  then  the  patient  was  protected.  They  were 
BOt  aware  of  the  circumstances  indicative  of  its  pervading  the 
constitution,  or  of  the  peculiarities  wliich  characterise  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  the  true  disease.  It  is  now  well  understood,  that 
every  interruption  in  the  regular  process  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion, may  cause  a  failure  in  the  cow-pox  itself,  and  that  it  is  im- 
perative in  most  cases,  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  individual,  to 
re-vaccinate,  or  to  repeat  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  matter, 
during  the  progress  of  the  current  infection.  Peculiarities  of 
constitution  are  also  to  be  noticed,  as  some  resist  its  power  in  a 
most  decided  manner. 

2.  The  influence  of  so  subtle  a  contagion  as  that  of  the  small- 
pox constantly  pervading  the  atmosphere,  and  diffusing  itself 
peculiarly  among  the  crowded  and  indigent  population  of  our 
large  cities,  has  greatly  tended  to  suspend  the  benign  effects  of 
vaccination.  The  former  extends  itself  in  an  unseen  manner. 
It  is  the  arrow  by  night  and  the  pestilence  that  walketh  at  noon 
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day.  The  cow-pox,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  communicated 
to  every  individual  in  succession— it  does  not  propagate  itselfl 
Hence  the  congest  must  be  unequal,  and  the  result  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  the  appearance  of  a  disease  which, 
with  considerable  propriety,  has  been  termed  the  varioloid*  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  its  history,  further,  than  to  say, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  assigned  to  it,  have  undoubt*' 
edly  been  instances  of  natural  small-pox — another  part,  the  same 
disease,  in  persons  imperfectly  vaccinated,  and  therefore  not 
secured — while  some  are  unquestionably  cases  of  a  second 
attack  of  small-pox.  That  this  does  occur,  and  not  unfrequently, 
has  been  proved  by  the  observations  of  most  modern  practi- 
tioners. But  subtracting  all  these,  it  would  still  seem  that 
there  are  a  few,  but  comparatively  a  very  few,  on  whom  vac- 
cination has  been  performed  with  every  precaution  and  with 
its  proper  results,  and  yet  who  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
contagion,  have  suffered  under  this  modified  small-pox.  But 
the  symptoms  in  these  are  much  less  severe,  and  the  disease  is 
shorn  of  its  usual  malignity.  Even  taking  into  consideration 
doubtful  cases,  it  would  appear  from  statistical  observations, 
that  under  such  circumstances,  one  fatal  instance  only,  in  every 
three  hundred  attacked,  has  been  witnessed ;  and  some  indeed 
are  disposed,  on  good  grounds,  greatly  to  increase  this  ratio. 
Can  there  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  vac- 
cination, if  generally  diffused? 

3.  And  this  brings  me  to  another,  but  the  most  effective  ob- 
stacle to  the  extinction  of  small-pox.  It  is  the  inattention — 
the  indifference — the  forgetfulness,  of  the  community  and  of 
governments,  to  its  character  and  consequences.  When  a  na- 
tion enjoys  for  a  few  years  exemption  from  it,  a  new  generation 
springs  up,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  secured  from  its 
attack.  The  sky  is  cloudless — the  mariner  trusts  to  the  winds 
to  carry  him  safe,  but  he  forgets  that  the  monsoon  may  break 
up  in  a  moment  and  overwhelm  him  in  destruction.  A  case  of 
natural  small-pox  is  heard  of  in  faint  whispers.  It  has  been 
brought  by  a  vessel  or  by  an  individual  from  some  distant  place* 
He  communicates  the  contagion-— every  person  sickening,  scat- 
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ters  the  poison  wider  and  wider;  and  before  we  are  aware  of 
our  danger,  the  plague  threatens  every  dwelling.  Vaccinatioii 
is  resorted  to,  in  a  hurried  manner.  The  matter  itself,  in  these 
cases,  must  be  tarnished  in  its  qualities  through  the  all-pervad« 
ing  influence  of  the  disease:  yet  we  succeed  in  arresting  the 
epidemic.  A  season  of  security  follows,  and  time  is  again  al- 
lowed for  re-enacting  the  same  scene  some  twenty  years  hence* 

Can  it  be  that  our  governments  guard  the  lives  of  oar  citizens 
with  sufficient  care  on  this  point?  Let  us  observe  what  is  done 
under  despotic  governments.  In  Denmark,  by  an  edict  issued 
in  1816,  and  addressed  to  all  magistrates  and  bishops,  i^  was 
ordered  "that  all  should  be  vaccinated;  and  without  a  compli- 
ance with  this  requisition,  no  individual  could  be  received  at 
confirmation,  admitted  into  any  school  or  public  institution,  or 
bound  apprentice  to  any  trade.  The  clergy  were  also  forbid- 
den to  marry  those  who  had  not  had  either  the  small-pox  or 
the  cow-pox,  and  it  was  strictly  enjoined,  that  in  case  of  the 
former  breaking  out  in  any  district,  the  proprietors  should  give 
immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  peremptory  measures  have  been  as  follows: 
During  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  practice  of  vaccination, 
5,500  died  of  the  small-pox  in  Copenhagen  alone;  whereas^ 
since  its  introduction  (1803)  down  to  1808,  the  deaths  from  it 
throughout  the  whole  Danish  dominions,  were  only  158. 

In  Prussia,  the  law  forbids  any  one  to  approach  a  house  iD 
"which  the  small-pox  exists,  and  no  variolous  patient  is  allowed 
to  expose  himself  abroad,  until  a  medical  man  has  certified  that 
it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  public.  All  the  costs  of 
attendance  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  parent  or  master  of  a 
family  through  whose  fault  or  negligence  the  disease  has  been 
introduced.  And  in  order  to  encourage  vaccination,  the  expen- 
ses of  parents  tftad  their  children,  during  the  time  they  are 
passing  through  it,  are  defrayed  by  the  state.  Formeriy  10,000 
died  annually  in  the  Prussian  dominions  of  small-pox.  In  1817, 
only  2,940. 

In  Bavaria,  by  a  royal  edict,  it  was  ordained  that  all  per- 
sons above  a  certain  age,  who  continued  to  neglect  to  beracciii- 
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ated)  should  be  fioed  by  an  increasiog  penalty  every  year^ao 
long  as  ii\ey  reliised  to  take  this  means  fortheir4>wn  piotectioa* 
None  were  to  be  exempted  from  this  fine,  except  they  had  pre- 
viously laboured  under  one  or  other  of  the  diseases — had  been 
thrice  vaccinated  without  effect— were  below  the  prescribed 
age — or  possessed  a  certificate  from  an  authorised  vaccinator,, 
stating  that  ill  health,  or  some  disease  in  the  system,  made  it 
proper  to  defer  the  operation.  Houses  in  which  variolous  pa- 
tients resided,  were  placed  in  quarantine  for  a  month,  and  inocu- 
lation was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties.  In  eleven  yean 
succeeding  the  promulgation  of  these  laws,  only  five  deaths 
happ*cned  throughout  the  Idngdomfinom  small-pox,  and  162,000^ 
were  vaccinated* 

\tk  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  laws  equally  imperative  with: 
any  that  I  have  mentioned,  are  in  force. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  laws  exactly  similar  to  those  - 
that  have  been  enumerated  for  our  free  governments,  but  I  will- 
say,  that  they  fiirnish  subjects  lor  serious  consideration.    Wheth- 
er some  regulations  could  not  be  devised  to  arouse  the  apathy 
of  that  portion  of  the  community,  who  are  always  the  largest 
sufferers;  whether  the  appointment  by  authority  of  medical 
men,  particularfy  charged  with  the  duty  of  vaccination,  and' 
preserving  and  transmitting  the  vaccine  matter^  and  obUged  to 
keep  registers  of  those  they  attend;  whether  the  promulgation 
of  instructions,  stating  the  dangers  that  threaten,,  the  misery 
and  mortality  that  may  be  avoided,  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
vent the  complete  influence  of  the  cow-pox,  and  the  precau* 
tions  necessary  for  its  constitutional  effects;  whether,  in  fine, 
a  census  should  not  be  taken  of  those  who  have  not  laboured 
under  one  or  other  of  these  diseases,  and  they  be  compelled,, 
under  proper  penalties,  to  submit  to  the  latter — are  suggestions,  > 
which  to  my  mind,  deserve  some  weight  with,  those  who  have 
the  power  to  render  them  imperative. 

Life  can  be  hazarded  under  our  own  roof,  as  much  as  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  experience  of  all  nations  shows,  that  in 
this  case,  the  chances  have  been  fearful.  When  the  means  of 
prevention  are  within  the  power  of  a  determined  and  united 
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coouDmiitj,  what  can  prevent  their  adoption  with  as  much  eP 
ficacy  as  ever  resulted  from  the  mandates  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archf 

As  a  profession,  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  sounding  the 
alarm  and  providing  against  the  danger.  And  it  is  a  proud  re- 
flection, that  the  dangers  of  the  small-pox,  its  wide  spread  rava- 
ges, and  its  constant  succession,  have  been  broken  in  upon  by 
one  who  lived  and  died  a  physician.  But  he  must  be  insensible 
to  the  loftier  bearings  of  the  subject,  who  can  leave  its  consider- 
ation, without  referring  to  the  government  of  that  Being,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  '^  issues  of  all  things." 

Its  history  teaches  us  gratitude  to  that  Providence  ^hich 
does  not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men;  which  sufiers 
physical  as  well  as  moral  evil  only  for  a  season,  and  which, 
while  it  has  permitted  former  generations  to  be  scourged  by 
ravaging  infection,  has,  in  mercy  to  us,  removed  the  dreaded 
pestilence,  or  confined  the  operation  of  its  destructive  march."^ 


Art.  VI. — An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  effects  of  Emetics  in 
Mercurial  Salivation,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Rev. 
Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  President,  the  Trustees  and  Medical  Profes 
SOTS  of    Transylvania  University,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  on  the  20/A  of  February,  A.  D.  1830.     By  Thomas 
Calhoun  Nelson,  of  Decatur,  Alabama. 

-How  long  mercury  has  been  known  to  the  medical  world  as 
a  most  importaot  article  of  the  materia  medica,  its  history  does 
not  enable  us  to  say,  precisely.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  in  general  use,  as  an  internal  remedy,  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  about  the  period  of  time  at  which 


*  The  works  that  have  been  particularly  consulted,  are,  WoodviUe  on  In* 
oculation ;  James  Moore  on  the  Small-Pox  and  Vaccination ;  Munro  (Tertios) 
on  the  Small-Pox ;  ThomjMon  and  CroM  on  the  Varioloid,  4bc. 
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the  syphilis  began  to  attract  such  general  attention  throughout 
all  the  South  of*  Europe.  4 

We  are  told  hj  its  historians,  that,  bjr  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
anciently,  it  was  regarded  as  a  most  deadly  poison;  and  hence 
excluded  from  their  very  imperfect  materia  medica.  Its  first 
application  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  was  by  the  Arabians, 
as  an  external  application  in  cutaneous  affections:  subsequently, 
by  Oriental  practitioners,  taking  the  hint  from  its  efiects  in 
cutaneous  eruptions  and  glandular  enlargements,  it  was  pre- 
scribed  in  plague,  though,  perhaps  at  first  only  as  a  remedy  for 
the  local  affections,  such  as  buboes,  &c*  attendant  on  that  dis- 
ease. Used  in  such  cases  freely,  it  would  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, not  unfrequentiy  produce  its  specific  effect  on  the  pa* 
tient,and  this  specific  influence  on  the  system,  would  often  greatly 
palliate  the  disease,  or  perhaps,  happily  relieve  it  entirely. 
Hence  we  may  fairly  account  for  its  application  to  the  treat- 
ment of  all  diseases  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  plague. 

Apprized,  from  its  use  in  these  cases,  of  the  controlling  influ- 
ence which  it  exercises  over  febrile  affections,  eruptions,  huboes, 
ulcers,  &c.,  it  would  most  naturally  glide  into  the  class  of  anti- 
venereals,  and  as  naturally,  take  its  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
class  of  remedies. 

We  are,  moreover,  informed  that  it  was  most  extensively  em- 
ployed as  an  external  application,  by  the  Europeans,^  long  be- 
fore the  syphilitic  disease  attracted  the  attention,  or  excited  the 
consternation  of  the  medica],  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  civ- 
ilized  world.  An  article  so  active  could  not  have  been  in  com- 
mon  use,  without  many  of  its  virtues  becoming  familiar  to  all 
who  had  any  great  degree  of  tact  at  observation  or  reasoning. 

Accident  too,  must  have  admonished  many  of  its  powers  and 
its  virtues,  in  ages  very  remote  from  the  present.  Regarded 
anciently  as  a  violent  poison,  it  was,  doubtless,  often  retorted  to 
for  sinister  purposes,  by  the  evil  disposed.  Taken  under  such 
circumstances  the  devoted  individual  would  often,  instead  of 
being  hurled  from  the  stage  of  action,  derive  most  salutary  and 
obvious  relief,  from  its  medical  influence  over  diseases,  under 
which  he  may  have  been,  for  the  time,  labouring. 
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But  let  its  manlier  of  introduction  into  practice,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  its  \lrtueS)  have  been  what  they  may,  certain  it  is^ 
that  its  unparaiielied  efficacy  in  the  managemeul  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable,  is  now 
most  generally  conceded* 

In  almost  all  the  diseases  of  the  circulatory,  the  secernent,  and 
the  chylopoietic  apparatus,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  con- 
stantly prescribed,  and  constitutes  the  ^Hain  anchor  of  hope.'^ 
In  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  system,  as  hepatic  and  syphi- 
litic  affections,  it  is,  if  not  a  specific,  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  their  successful  treatment. 

In  syphilis,  it  has  been  denied,  by  many  eminent  writers  and 
practitioners  of  the  day,  especially  those  who  deny  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  its  poison,  that  mercury  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful treatment*  But  from  the  experience  of  others,  not  at  all 
their  inferiors  in  any  respect,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that 
the  merely  antiphlogistic  plan,  will  not  succeed  in  all  cases,  if  it 
will  in  any*  We  do  not  propose  entering  upon  this  contested 
and  interesting  subject  in  this  paper;  namely,  whether  the  poi- 
son be  specific  or  not,  and  whether  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment  is  alone  sufficient*  But,  as  a  reason  for  bdieving  on 
the  subject  as  we  do,  and  as  it  may  not  be  entirely  void  of  inter- 
est or  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us,  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  presenting  the  following  case,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible* 

« 

Mr*  M*  a  gentleman  of  irregular  habits,  but  of  firm  constitu- 
tion, aged  about  25,  applied,  July  15th,  for  advice  in  a  case  of 
gonorrhoea.  He  said  that  three  weeks  previously  he  had  co- 
habited with  a  female  of  the  town,  from  whom  he  contracted 
the  disease,  which  made  its  appearance  a  few  days  afterwards. 
He  upbraided  her  for  having  imposed  upon  him,  (for  she  bad 
assured  4)im,  at  the  time  of  their  intercourse,  that  she  was  free 
from  disease*)  when  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  had  the  dis- 
ease sometime  previously,  but  that  she  had  thought  herself  cured. 
Shortly  after  their  intercourse,  however,  it  reappeared  on  her* 

The  local  inflammation  was  considerable  at  the  time  of  bis 
application  for  relief;  for  being  anxious  to  get  well  before  the 
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tioie  of  an  aBproacbing  ball,  he  had  taken  the  bal.  cop.  in  qnan- 
tities  as  Ihrge  as  bis  stomach  would  bear,  and  used  injections  of 
a  most  stimulating  nature. 

He  was  plethoric  and  bis  tonme  slightly  furred,  though  he 
complained  of  no  cbylopoieticjderangement.  He  was  advised 
to  lay  aside  the  washes  and  baL  cop.  for  tiie  present,  and  re- 
duce his  system  and  correct  its  febrile  tendency,  by  free  vene* 
section  and  cathart^  of  a  mercurial  and  saline  character. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  disease  had  so  far  subsided,  that 
be  considered  himself  as  cured;  but  from  free  indulgence  in 
eating,  drinking  and  dancing,  it  reappeared  with  all  its  former 
Tiolence  and  required  a  renewal  of  the  same  plan  of  treatment, 
persevered  in  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  to  relieve  him  again. 

Before  he  was  entirely  relieved  of  the  most  violent  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  he  applied  for  reHef  in  a  disease  of  a  different 
character.  Having  imprudently  indulged  his  propensities  with 
a  female,  of  a  similar  character  with  the  above,  he  was  morti- 
fied, a  few  days  afterwards,  by  observing  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  pos,  make  their  appearance. 

August  10th.  He  exhibited  venereal  ulcers  on  the  prepuce 
and  glans  penis;  and  shortly  afterwards,  others  made  their  ap 
pearance  on  diflbrent  parts  of  the  genital  organs.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  a  mercurial  course,  and  continued  it,  though 
not  very  actively,  till  the  22nd,  when  he  rode  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  town,  during  an  excessively  warm  day.  The  next  day  he 
was  attacked  violently  with  a  bilious  fever,  which  prevailed 
epidemically  at  that  time.  He  became  the  patient  of  a  physi- 
cian, who  treated  him  actively  for  the  fever,  without  being  ap* 
prised  of  the  other  complaints;  for  both  pox  and  gonorrhoea 
still  continued  on  him  at  the  time  he  left  town. 

He  was  bled,  took  emetics  and  cathartics  freely  at  the  onset 
of  the  fever  for  several  days.  Three  days  after  the  access  of 
the  fever,  the  gonorrhoea  disappeared,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days 
the  venereal  ulcers  all  healed  perfectly. 

After  he  had  been  treated  for  the  fever,  by  active  remedies, 
till  he  was  considerably  reduced,  febrifiige  remedies,  bark,  diet. 
&c.  only  w^re  prescribed. 
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It  was  September  8th  before  he  vras  able  to  leave  his  bed? 
and  before  he  was  entirely  relieved  of  fever. 

Sept.  13th,  the  urethral  discharge  again  made  its  appearance. 
Not  very  long  afterwards,  buboes  appeared  Jn  his  groins,  and 
copper-coloured  blotches  on  difi^ent  parts  of  his  body. 
ir  Sept.  20th,  he  returned  to  town,  resumed  a  mercurial  course, 
and  continued  it  actively,  till  about  the  25th  of  October,  when 
he  was  thought  to  be  cured  of  syphilis.  But  the  urethral  dis-' 
charge  still  continued  through  all  the  courses  of  syphilis  and 
mercurial  salivation.  And  it  was  not  till  after  the  strictest  at* 
tention  to  diet  &c.,  with  the  constant  use  of  balsam  and  astrin- 
gent mj^ttions  for  several  weeks  longer,  that  he  was  relieved 
of  this  troublesome  disease. 

The  above  case  is  interesting  on  several  accounts.  The  go- 
norrhoea was  first  contracted,  a  local  specific  disease.  While 
yet  labouring  under  this  disease,  the  syphilitic  infection,  another 
specific  disease,  was  received  into  the  system.  They  continued 
in  the  system,  though  located  perhaps  in  different  tissues,  moving 
paripassu^  for  several  weeks;  and  before  either  of  the  diseases 
was  removed,  a  third  made  its  appearance,  involving  the  entire 
system.  The  bilious  fever  had  not  continued  more  than  a  few 
days,  until  the  former  diseases  became  suspended,  and  attracted 
no  fiirther  notice  from  the  patient  till  after  he  wa6  entirely  re- 
lieved of  fever.  But  they  were  only  suspended,  not  expelled, 
^o  soon  as  the  more  general  disease  disappeared,  the  two  for- 
mer diseases  became  again  conspicuous.  And  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  syphilis  was  first  observed,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever,  it  would  seem  that  it  had  not  at  all  been  dormant, 
although  its  progress  was  unnoticed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  bilious  fever;  for  the  disease  at  first  local,  was  evidently  now 
a  disease  of  th^  entire  system. 

But  the  circumstance  to  which  we,  at  present,  wish  more  par- 
ticularly to  direct  attention^  i>i  this  case,  is  the  evidence  afibrded 
by  it,  that  mercury  is  necessary  to  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 
Its  use  was  at  first  commencH^  hut  from  the  attack  of  fever  and 
change  of  attendants,  it  was  dropped  before  it  had  been  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  cure  the  disease.    An  actively  antiplilo- 
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*^tie  coarse  was  then  pur9ued  for  nearlj  a  mon^,  far  the  reMef 
of  the  fever^  but  with  no  other  eflfect  on  the  sjrphiUtic  disease 
thftn  that  of  healing  the  chancres;  for  the  disease  was  not  re- 
tiered,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  was  much  if  at  all  arrested  by 
the  treatment  Almost  at  the  very  moment  of  the  cessation  of 
the  fever  and  the  cessation  of  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  for 
its  relieiy  the  venereal  disease  again  attracts  our  attention  in  a 
constitutional  form,  aUd  finally  required  a  full  course  of  merca- 
ry  for  its  entire  relief.  Other  particulars  in  this  case,  and  many 
other  cases  of  a  similar  character,  tending  to  urge  belief  in  the 
*  specific  nature  of  the  venereal*  poison,  and  the  necessity  of  mer« 
cary  in  eotane  form  forits  reliei^  might  be  detailed  wete  it  ne- 
cessary; bat  as  this  is  not  requisite  for  our  purpose,  we  think 
the  above^  on  this  poiTit,  sufficient. 

Inthe  varieties  of  hepatitis,  chronic  and  acute,  mercurial  re- 
medics  are  almost  as  celebrated  and.  as  confidently  resorted  to,  as 
in  the  syphilitic  afiections.  In  several  of  the  hydropic  diseases, 
in  neariy  all  the  deranged  conditions  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera, 
and  in  fact  in  nearly  every  disease  to  which  the  system  is  liable, 
mercury  in  some  form,or  some  combination,  makes  up  a  conspicu* 
ous  part  of  the  prescription. 

if  cautiously  administered,  tiiere  are  few  diseases,  if  any,  in 
which  it  would  not  prove  decidedly  beneficial.  Observation 
and  expenence  render  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  by  examples  de- 
tailed, unnecessary  at  this  enlightened  period  of  medical  sci- 
ence* 

Although  the  impression  made  by  mercury  is,  in  many  respects, 
very  mild,  yet  there  is  no  medicine  w4th  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed that  produces  effects,  at  the  same  time  so  universally  diffu- 
sed, so  permanent  and  so  powerful.  Hence  its  deserved' repute 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

As  a  cathartic  alone,  it  is  invaluable,  on  account  of  the  direct 
and  powerfiil  eflect  which  it  has  ovef  Ihe  liver,  the  largest  vis- 
eusin  the  system,  and  one  whose  Influence  is  more  widely  extend- 
ed, and  whose  functions  ate  more  frequently,  and  more  deeply 
involved  in  disease,  either  directly  or  indire^ljtly,  than  those  of 
any  other  oi^an  of  the  bodyl 
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In  all  febrile  affections,  in  all  palmonary  diseases^ln  every  fonh* 
of  chylopoietic  derangement,  this  gland  is  at  one  stage  or  otiier 
involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent*  And,  in  very  tnafly  diseas* 
es  we  can  afford  most  signal  relief,  or^  even  effect  a  complete 
cure,  by  directing  our  remedies  to  the  liver,  even'though  that 
organ  may  not  have  been  primarily  aflected* 

If  mercury,  then,  had  no  other  quality  than  its  cathartic  effect, 
we  could  but  imperfectly  succeed  in  the  treatment  of  dtseases 
without  it.  On  account  of  this  property  alone,  we  wonM  prefer 
it  to  any  one,  or  even  to  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica 
besides. 

But  it  possesses  other  valuable  qualities,  that,  not  less  than 
its  cathartic  virtues,  recommend  it  most  strongly  to  our  notice. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  property  that  it  does  not  possess,  or 
an  effect  that  may  not  be  produced  by  it,  in  some  degree  or  other, 
if  judiciously  managed  in  some  of' its  forms. 

But  that  property  for  which  it  has  been'  principally  celebra- 
ted and  to  which  we  design  principally  directing  our  attention 
for  the  present,  is  its  specific  effects  on  the  system, — ;its  powen^as 
:\  sialagogue.  It  is  on  account  of  this  quality,  that  it  has  gained 
so  much  renown  and  that  so  much  odium  b^s  been  cast  upon 
it.  This  is  a  property  most  valuable,  and  one  ort  accouM  of 
which  we  would  less  readily  dispense  with  this  article  than 
with  any  other  of  the  Materia  Medica;  for  with  no  other  artiele 
at  this  time  in  common  use,  can  we  produce  this  constitutional  ef- 
fect, so  necessar)'  to  the  successful  management  of  many  dis- 
►eases. 

In  many  diseases  in  which  mercury  as  a  cathartic  is,  if  not  in- 
dispensable, at  least  a  medicine  preferable  to  any  other,  its  pecu- 
liar action  on  the  constitution;  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  use  for 
the  carelees  and  free  use  of  it  is  attended  with  such  consequen- 
ces as  to  render  it  extremely  dangerous  and  unpopular.  He, 
then,  who  shall  convince*  mankind  that  the  constitutional  effects 
of  mercury  need  not,  necessarily,  be  so  painful  and  so  dangei^ 
ous,  and  need  not  always  prove  a  consequence  of  its  free  and 
protracted  use,  as  a  cathartic,  will  %o  far  to  re^novethatdf«adf 
and  that  odium  entertained  by  many  towards  it;  and  he  winv 
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Sbatt  &vi»ttr  tjhe  medical  world  with  the  certain  m^aos  of  pre* 
venting  thes^efiecli,  or  of  removing,  them  promptly  when  pro- 
duced^ #iil«  confer  a  favour  of  some  magnitude  on  mankind* 
There  are  few  iriio  have  seen  mercury  administered  freely  in 
the  treatmdht  of  disease,  who  have  not  witnessed  its  melai>- 
choly  ravages  on  the  constitution,  and  who  are  not  able  to  de- 
tail a  list  of  fatal  cases  resultiqg  from  its  use.  So  long  as  these 
caftesfihall  be  of  9s  frequent  occurrence  as  they  ^re  at  present,  this 
valuable  article  will  either  be  disused  by  the  cautious  and  the 
feeling,  or  prescribed  with  such  diffidence  and  anxiety  as  to 
^  render  it  comparatively  ineffectual^ 

It  is  for'the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to 
what  may  prove  a  palliative,  if  not  a  valuable  remedy  in  such  ca- 
ses^bat  this  paper  is  designed^  We  have  not  commenced  the  task 
without  a  full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  nor 
are  we  at  all  unaware  of  the  doubts  that  may  arise  as  to  its 
efficacy  in  all  cases*  But  our  remarks  may  suggest  to  others 
what  is  so  much  to  be  desired — means  less  doubtful  and  more  effi* 
cacious*  We  cannot  do  nwre  in  jthis  imperfect  article  than  point 
the  atteution  of.  others  to  the  hint  which  was  first  received  from 
one  of  the  able  teachers  in  this  University,  and  afterwards  deep- 
ly impressed  on  our  mind  by  the  observance  of  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance* which  we  beg  leave  to  relate,  with  other  cases  that 
m<iy  be  necessary  toexlnbit  in  as  strong  a  point  of  view  as  possi- 
ble the  claims  of  the  plan  of  treatment  we  propose  to  the  consid- 
eration.of  the  Faculiy* 

The  first  circumstance  which  called  to  mind  the  lectures  we 
bad  heard  in  this  school  on  the  subject  of  the  controlling  influ- 
ence which  emetics  exercise  over  the  diflerent  tissues  of  the 
system,  was  the  observation  of  the  following  case* 

.  Oct*  ldth^l83a.  Mrs.  B was  attacked  with  fever  of  the 

remittent  form*  In  th^  evening  she  took  a  large  dose  of  calo- 
mel* 16tli*  The  medicinebad  not  operated:  the  disease  contin- 
ning  to  pregress,  advice  was  solicited  in  her  case  late  in  the 
evening*  When  visited  for  the  first  time  her  symptoms  were  vio- 
lent, the  intellect  deranged,  skin  hot  and  dry,  pulse  strong  aud. 
freqttent^eyes  dusky  and  suffiised  with  blood,  respiration  difficult 
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and  laborious,  tongae  deeply  farred,  stomach  irritable^  b6w«fe 
obstinately  constipated.  She  was  freely  bled,  so  macb  so  as  ta 
produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  system.  Twenty-fite  graifss 
of  calomel  were  given  with  directions  for  her  to  haVe  oh  ricini^ 
Si.  two  hours  afterwards  (at  To'dock.)  At  1 2  P.  M.  reaction  hay- 
ing come  on  after  bleeding,  and  no  action  on  the  bowels  from  the 
medicine,  no  abatement  in  the  symptoms,  stomach  still  very  irri* 
table,  calomel,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  of  eacb  15  grs.  were  girenr 
the  medicine  was  retained  with  difficulty. 

17th.  In  the  morning;  no  operation  from  the  medicine.  Oais* 
tor-oil  was  again  resorted  to  with  injections.  During  the  last 
night,  she  complained  of  her  mouth  being  sore  and  swollen. 
This  morning  it  was  still  more  afiected  and  the  flow  of  saliva 
was  yery  considerable.  In  a  few  hours  the  medicine  comment 
ced  operating;  and  by  2  o'clock  three  or  four  tolerably  large, 
consistent  discharges  had  taken  place.  There  was  now  some 
abatement  in  the  general  symptoms,  but  the  ptyalism  and  swel- 
ling of  the  gums  were  considerably  increased,  and  the  tongue 
had  become  quite  tumid.  She  was  directed  to  take  a  solution 
of  tartar  emetic  (4  grs.  in  half  a  pint  of  water)  in  small  quan- 
tities every  half  hour  till  it  produced  an  abatement  of  the  fever, 
or  produced  vomiting.  At  4  oVlock  it  produced  free  emeris; 
and  the  nurse  mistaking  the  directions,  continued  to  adminifiter 
it  till  8  oVIock,  at  which  time  she  was  again  visited.  She  bad 
vomited  freely  and  frequently  during  the  evening.  There  was 
an  abatenrtent  in  the  febrile  symptoms;  the  skin  had  become 
cool,  and  the  tongue  more  clean.  No  further  operation  from  the 
medicine,  no  complaint  whatever  of  the  mouth,  though  the 
saliva  flowed  as  abundantly  as  ever.  But  there  was  evidently 
less  swelling  of  the  gums  than  at  9  o'clock. 

This  circumstance  particularly  attracted  our  attentioii;  for 
we  had  calculated  certainly  that  the  salivation  would  continue 
to  progress  for  several  days.  Being  unable  to  accouut  for  tbe 
sudden  and  nnlooked  for  abatement,  from  any  other  cause  than 
the  efiect  of  the  tartar  emetic,  we  determined  to  repeat  it  the 
next  day,  and  to  continue  to  do  so  till  it  ^ad  effected  an  entire 
cure,  if  it  possessed  the  power  of  doing  so.     She  took  tartar 
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*  emetic  enough  oo  the  18tb  (at  which  time  little  change  Was 
noticed  in  her  condition  from  the  day  previous)  to  operate  mikl*- 
I7  four  or  five  times  during  the  day,  with  very  evident  advan* 
tage  to  her  mouth. 

The  next  morning  she  was  so  entirely  relieved  as  to  render 
it  unnecedsary  to  repeat  the  emetics. 

From  the  occurrences  in  this  case,  and  from  a  recollection  of 
the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Surgery  i^this  school,  by  which 
we  had  been  taught  the  great  value  of  emetics  in  diseases  of  the 
stomach— of  the  mucous  membranes  generally— of  the  glands 
Ice.  we  were  irresistibly  led  to  the  belief,  that  the  prompt  ces- 
sation of  the  cemtittttional  efiect  of  mercury  here,  was  owing 
to  the  free  emesis  produced  by  the  tartar  emetic,  which  had 
not  been  prescribed  for  this  purpose,  but  merely  for  the«akeof 
rekzing  the  system,  reducing  the  febrile  action,  and  of  assisting 
the  action  of  the  cathartics  previously  administered.  Such 
was  our  conviction  on  the  subject,  that  we  determined  to  give 
ttie  remedy  a  fair  trial  so  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  occur. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  above  case,  a 
small  boy,  8  or  10  years  of  age,  was  visited  in  company  with 
two  medical  friends.  He  had  been  so  deeply  salivated  by  the 
calomel  he  had  token  in  a  recent  attaclc  of  fever,  that  death 
appeared  inevitable.  His  gums,  tongue,  and  entire  lining  of 
the  mouth,  were  black  aud  beginning  to  slough,  there  were  sev* 
eial  ukers  of  considerable  size  on  different  parts  of  his  tongue, 
lips,  and  gums.  In  some  places  the  gums  had  fallen  from  the 
inferior,  maxilla,  leaving  it  entirely  bare.  Those  of  his  teeth 
that  had  not  already  fallen  out,  were  so  loose  that  they  might 
have  been  easily  removed  with  the  fingers.  Very  little  flow  of 
saliva,  pulse  rather  small  and  frequent  than  otherwise,  bowels 
constipated* 

The  usual  plan  of  treatment  in  such  cases  was  resorted  to: 
Flor.  sttlph.  freely  as  a  laxative;  opium  and  ipecac,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic^ cold  water  acidulated  with  elix.  vit.  as  a  drink; 
poultices  of  carrots,  charcoal,  barks,  &c.  and  the  usual  washes 
of  tinct.  myrrh.  &c.  His  tongue,  the  integuments  of  bis  face 
and  finaliy  a  part  of  the  lower  jaw  sloughed  away.    He  died. 
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This  case  is*  presented  for  tbe  sake  of  comparing  it  with  the 
following  one,  and  of  contrasting  their  treatioeot  and  event* 
That  any  plan  i^ould  have  saved  tbe  patient  we  will  not  say: 
his  case  may  have  been  too  desperate  from  the  time  he  was  first 
seen,  to  have  been  successfully  treated  by  any  remedies*  An 
emetic  might  have  killed  him  at  once.  It  would,  to  say  the  least, 
have  been  a  very  hazardous  practice.  But  it  wotild  have  short- 
ened his  existence  but  a  few  days ;  and  it  might  have  saved  hi«» 

Oct.  39th*  A  case  not  very  unlike  the  one  last  detailed  pr»> 
sented  itself,  in  which  the  emetic  plan  was  used  with  thebap^ 
piest  eifect. 

A  young  female  12  or  13  years  of  age^  from  a  most  careless- 
kind  of  treatment,  and  a  most  incautious  use  of  calomel,  was 
reduced  to  a  condition  almost  as  desperate,  as  that  of  the  litde 
patient  above  mentioned.  When  we  saw  her,  she  had  some  ex* 
citement  of  the  arterial  system,  though  it  was  not  very  consid- 
erable; her  poise  was  frequent  but  small;  her  countenance 
cadaverous;  her  tongue,  gums,  the  lining  of  her  nnouth  &€•  Rwol* 
len  and  dark ;  flow  of  saliva  small,  teeth  dark  and  so  loose  that 
they  might  have  been  shaken  from  their  sockets.  At  a  point  on 
the  upper  jaw,  at  which  there  was  a  decayed  touth,  there  was  a 
considerable  slough,  and  ulcers  were  in  different  parts  of  the 
mouth*  Her  bowels  were  constipated  at  the  time,  though  thej 
had  been  previously  lax* 

We  pointed  out  the  danger  of  her  flituation  to  her  parents; 
we  related  the  case  of  the  boy  above  referred  to,  its  treatment, 
and  termination*  We  also  related  the  case  of  Mrs*  B*  and  point*^ 
ed  out  the  probable  hazard  of  the  plan  we  would  advisei,  as  the 
only  one  we  could  with  confidence  rely  upon,  in  the  young  lady's 
case.     They  agreed  to  risk  the  consequences* 

We  accordingly  administered  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha^ 
fearing  the  prostrating  effects  of  tart*  emet*  in  her  reduced 
condition;  for  she  had  been  labouring  for  two  weeks  under  an 
attack  of  fever.  The  emetic  operated  well;  afterwards  she 
took  a  gentle  cathartic  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  with  a  mild 
eitema.  In  the  evening,  observing  no  unfavourable  efiect  from 
the  emetic*  it  was  repeated,  and  operated  freely,  though  mildly. 
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On  the  30th  her  gams  &c*  were  more  florid,  atid  the  flow 
of  saliva  had  increased  coiMiderabljr.  She  took  three  emetics^ 
dirough  the  day  and  ibre-part  of  the  night,  witt^evident  advan- 
tage*   • 

The  guni9on  th^  morning  of  the  Ist  Nov*  were  not  so  much 
swoUeo  as  the  day  previously*  The  ulcers  all  looked  healthy; 
the  flow  of  saliva  was  free*  She  took  three  emetics  during  this 
day  and  night,  and  on  the  2od  every  symptom  was  so  favourable, 
that  a  repetition  of  the.  treatment  was  not  thought  necessary. 

In  three  days  froan  this  time,  she  ceased  to  complain  of  her 
mouth  entirely,  except  at  that  point  of  the  jaw  in  which  was 
the  carious  tooth;  firom  which  came  very  small  scales  of  bone, 
occadonaiiy,  for  several  months* 

What  can  be  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  than  this  case? 
What  charm  cowM  have  acted  more  promptly  ?  £very  symptom  ' 
wouM  have  taught  us,  that  the  oiase,  so  much  like  the  one  of  the 
little  boy, must  terminate  as  that  did;  for  the  circnmttemces  as 
well  as  the  symptoms  attending  the  cases  were  very  shnilar* 
But  a  change,  as  favourable  as  it  was  desirable,  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  treatment  was  commenced* 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  cathartic  should  be  regarded  as  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  plan  of  treatment.  But 
cathartics  wUl  not  alone  succeed  in  such  a  case,  as  was  &ir]y 
proven  by  the  previous  case  of  the  boy;  and  numerous  cases 
of  a  similar  character  might  be  adduced,  in  which  the  cathartic 
plan  has  been  pursued  to  various  extents,  has  been  fiiiriy  tried, 
i^nd  feirly  foiled*  It  is  uniformly  unsuccessful*  The  catharsis 
in  this  case  was  not  very  considerable,  nor  could  it  have  pro- 
duced so  prompt  an  edfect  under  any  circumstances.  But  we 
need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  case,  for  its  attendant  circumstaii- 
ces  and  termination  are  sufficient  commendation* 

August  10th,  1829*  Mrs.  G*  aged  38,  about  three  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  attacked  with  congestive  bilious 
fever*  The  chill  was  severe  and  protracted,  the  pain  in  the 
extremities,  back  and  loins  was  most  torturing:  added  to  this 
were  pain  and  cramp  of  the  stomach  of  so  alarming  a  kind  as  to 
threaten  a  speedy  period  to  her  existence.    She  vonuled^  or 
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stand  forward  to  our  view  in  bold  relief,  as  the  most  powerful 
and  efficacious  remedies  in  all  cases  of  salivation,  in  which  they 
can  at  all  be  borne. 

When  the  system  is  in  such  a  condition  that  mercury  produces 
"but  imperfect  efibcts  on  it,  administer  an  emetic,  and  the  system 
is  at  once  unlocked,  its  powers  are  relaxed,  and  its  susceptibili- 
ties are  rendered  alive  to  its  impressions.  When  the  system  is 
In  too  irritable  a  condition,  when  its  susceptibilities  are  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  without  dangerous  con- 
•sequences,  emetics  temper  it  down  admii^bly,  and  exercise  a 
•finely  controlling  influence  over  it. 

That  what  are  called  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution  do  exist, 
•forbidding  the  use  of  mercury  in  any  form,  we  do  not  deny ;  hut 
-we  have  little  doubt  that  if  emetics  were  resorted  to  under  such 
circumstances,  combined  with  mercurials  or  alternated  with 
them,  these  idiosyncrasis  would  be  greatly  Jess  frefjoent,  if 
found  at  all.  We  have  never  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
this  opinion  by  experience,  aod  therefore,  can  only  present  it  as 
an  opinion. 

IdiosjTicrasies  of  ah  opposite  character  are  said  to  exist  also; 
individuals  upon  whom  mercury  will  not,  under  any  circoin- 
stances,  have  any  other  than  its  cathartic  efiect.  Numerous  ca* 
ses  of  this  kind  may,  with  little  trouble,  be  collected,  but  these 
if  rightly  tested,  we  believe  would  be  as  scarce  as  those  of  the 
opposite  kind.  Many  of  them  we  are  certain  might  be  removed 
by  the  use  of  emetics. 

Mr.  M.  T.  afiected  with  syphilis,  was  three  months  under 
the  treatment  of  a  physician,  who  used  every  form  of  mercury 
at  one  time  or  other,  under  every  form  of  administration,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  specific  effect  of  mercury  on  the 
system,  but  he  never  succeeded;  and  the  young  gentleman  ap- 
plied  to  us  for  relief,  sayingthat  mercury  could  not  salivate  him, 
that  it  had  been  frequently  attempted  previously,  but  always 
without  effect.  We  gave  him  an  emetic  of  tart.  ant.  every 
morning  for  five  days,  followed  with  20  grs.  of  calomel,  shortly 
after  it  had'  ceased  to  operate.  At  the  end  of  this  time  wc 
commenced  the  use  of  the  blue  pill,  in  such  doses  as  not  to  act 
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^rom  some  cause  or  other,  «ilher  from  the  effect  of  the 
nafcolic,  the  afibsioo  of  the  coM  water,  or  the  action  of  the 
emeiic,  the  cathartics  which  had  lain  in  the  stomach,  withoat 
prodttcing  any  very  couMderable  efiect  preTioosly,  now  received 
anew  iiapolse*  and  produced  daring  the  day  (12th)  several 
very  copioas  and  consistent  IhUous  discharges*  The  prospect 
for  a  speedy  and  entire  recc^ery  was  now  very^flattering. 

She  had  very  trifiiAg  febrile  excitement  daring  the  day,  do 
return  of  the  chill,  no  symptoms  of  coUc.  But  towards  evening 
she  began  to  conqdaia  9iost  bttleriy  of  h^  mouth,  and  upon 
examination  next  morning  (I'Sth)  her  tongue  was  found  tumid, 
her  breath  fetid  ami  of  the  peculiar  odour  that  mercury  imparts ; 
ber  gums  of  a  dark  purple,  and  studded  over,  in  difierent  parts, 
with  small  ulcerations;  the  flow  of  saliva  was  considerable;  the 
aenseof  heat  and  bunfog  in  the  mouth  so  considerable  that  the 
complaints  of  the  patient  were  most  incessant.  From  the 
aiMunt  of  mercury  taken  by  the  patient,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  had  lain  in  her,  with  but  slight  sensible  efiect,  we  dreaded 
the  extent  to  which  the  salivation  might  extend,  if  not  speedily 
arrested.  We  immediately  had  recourse  to  emetic^*  She  took 
two  during  this  day,  but  riot  with  very  decided  efiect,  for  they 
operated.^ut  imperfectly.  During  the  ensuing  day,  she  took 
three  emetics  of  tart*  aot«  which  operated  much  better  than 
those  of  the  prions  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  her  mouth  was  very  decidedly  on 
the  mend;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
cottU  prevail  on  her  to  repeat  the  eaietic.  The  swe)ling  and 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  had  almost  subsided,  the  only  remmning 
•efiects  of  the  mercury  being  seme  redness  of  the  gums  and  a 
free  flow  of  saliva.  She  took  but  one  emetic  during  this  day, 
and  on  the  16th  thel«  were  no  troubtesoma  or  painful  effects  of 
the  mercury  remaining. 

Many  other  eases  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  detailed,  ex.* 
hibiting  the  certain  aftd  prompt  efiect  of  emetics  in  the  relief  of 
salivation,  in  a  strong  pmnt  of  view;  but  these,  we  think  afe 
sufficient  to  establish  their  claims  lo  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession.    We  cannot  but  see  from  the  above  cases  that  they 
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are  efiecfs  which  have  beeo  noticed  by  tfaoee^  who  have  witneactd 
the  exhibition  of  mercuiy  to  any  cooBideraMe  estoat* 

Let  u6  contrast  tlie  effects  of  emetics.  The  fint  viable  effixt 
of  an  emetic,  especially  of  the  aHtimoniid  das^  is  a  decreased 
action  of  the  circulatory  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  is 
languid,  the  pulse  weak  and  fluttering,  (he  coontenaoce  pale  and 
languid,  the  surfece  and  extremities  cold,  the  skin  relaxed  and 
covered  with  aelaramy  perspiration.  When  the  nausea  beconea 
considerable,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  still  more  weaiceo- 
ed.  The  energy  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  capillaries, 
is  reduced,  so  that  a  free  discharge  of  all  the  secreted  fluids  takes 
place*  No  remedy,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  so  complete^ 
ly  allays  the  irritability  of  the  system,  as  emetics* 

Thus  from  the  directly  opposite  eflfects  produced  by  these  a- 
gents,  we  could  very  confidently  expect  the  highest  degree  of 
relief,  afiforded  in  the  promptest  manner  possible,  fipom  the  action 
of  an  emetic  in  a  case  of  mercurial  saKvation,  without  once  imiv- 
ing  witnessed  its  exhibition*  And  this  we  have  seen  Irom  the 
oases  above  detailed,  is  most  c^iainly  and  evidently  the  case* 


Art.  VII. — On  the  remoU  and  exciting  causes  of  Autumnat  /V 
vers.  By  Dr.  Charles  Lee  Payne,  of  Lexington,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

i.^  EXT  in  importance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  the  pa* 
thological  phenomena  that  present  themselves  in  diseasedactiott, 
arc  the  causes  which  have  predisposed,  led  on,  and  vltimatelj 
produced  these  effects.  Post  mortem  examinations  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  former;  and  Binny  facili- 
ties are  afforded  to  the  American  physician  for  the  arromplinh 
ment  of  the  latter*  .  Of  all  the  diseases  that  aflfect  saflfering 
liumnnity,  fevers  have  excited  the  greatest  attention  of 
cal  men:  nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this*  when  we 
^h'lt  an  immense  avenue  it  opens  to  the  outlets  of 
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,  isienee,  and  hmr  mt9f\y  allied  tbej  are  ty»  tfie'king  of  tenon 
Mseir.  Anjr  aitempt  tfaoefeie,  irt  coming  lo  correct  and  rational 
conclosions  upon  ^  caMOs  of  fotar  deserve  the  attentive  con* 
oidtmtkMi  of  every  ftxymimm.  « 

VarioBB  and  naonerous  bave  been  the  causes  assigned  as  the 
agents  prodaetive  of  ^utninaal  fevers;  but  jnedical  opiniosi 
saeais  noar,  »d  has  been  ior  a($es  past  pnofonderattng  in  £»* 
voor  of  snaffsh  efflaviaas  the  anast  fimttfiil  source  of  fevers:  in- 
deed most  of  the  learned  and  eminent  physicians  of  every  age 
since  this  theory  of  Lancisi  ivaa  first  promuigated,  have  been 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  of  its  miasmatic  origin.  Some  however  ^ 
bave  veaturad  of  ble,  to  disseiil  from  tUs  far  fiuned  and  long 
eslablidied  opinion,  and  we  aaay  byva  care&il  exaaunation  of  the 
WTftingB  of  the  Ancient  as  watt  as  modem  physicians,  see  plainly 
their  doubts  opon  the  permanency  and  truth  of  this  assoaned  hy- 
pothesis. Sydenham  resoited  at  tkaes  to  a  peculiar  and  urtac- 
oountaUe  constitution  af  the  atmosphere  as  the  cause  of  opi* 
demic  fevers. 

A  forcible  array  of  names  and  talents  have  resorted  to  con* 
tagion.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen  gas,  heat,  and  moisture, 
have  respectively  inspired  the  pen  of  the  speculative  and  in- 
genious; which  evidently  Aow  a  combination  of  testimony  in  fir- 
voor  of  other  causes^  and  doubts  as  to  the  commonly  and  almost 
universally  received  opinion,marsb-effluvia. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted,  that  animal  putrefaction  has. 
never  exerted  its  deleterious  infioence  so  far  as  to  produce  fevers : 
vegeto«»tmal  putrefaction  has  also  been  considered  equally  un» 
producdve  of  epidemic  fevers;  but  this  unaccountable  ^spme* 
ttang  nothing^  marsh  effluvia,  has  been  spreading  devastatiaa  ^ 
and  terror,  and  peopling  the  regions  of  the  dead  witli  more 
tllan  half  her  votaries  ever  since  the  days  of  Lancisi,or  marsh 
effluvia  could  inspire  a  writer  in  her  cause. 

Reasoning  by  induction  f  would  fraidcly  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  good  ground  for  this  long  and  generally  received 
opinion.  We  all  now  know  that  marshy,  .flat,  and  badly  drained 
districts  of  country  are  sickly;  that  epidemic  fevers  prevail 
there  most,  and  the  more  paitkmlariy  when  there  is  ^at  due 
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mixture  of  heat  and  moisture  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  • 
process  of  putrefaction:  but  does  this  prove  that  vegetable  ptt- 
trefaction  is  the  universal  cause  of  epidemic  fevers? 

Rcasoniqg  by  the  same  rule  of  induction  then,  th^  epidemic 
would  not  only  be  more  general,  but  the  cases  most  violent 
and  unmanageable.  That  cases  are  onore  general  in  districts  of 
country  most  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction  is  most  certainly  true;  but  this  I  will  presently 
make  an  effort  to  shew,  may  be  owing  to  other  equaUy  appre- 
ciable and  more  tangible  causes* 

That  cases  are  most  violent  in  districts  of  country  favourable  - 
for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  cannot  be 
proven:  my  limited  experience  teaches  me  otherwise,  and  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  universal  experience  will  coincide  with  roe 
in  this  opinion:  the  most  unmana^able  cases,  that  I  have  seen, 
have  been  in  comparatively  elevated  situations,  sporadic  cases. 
Our  mountains  and  hill  country  can  respond  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  and  it  has  almost  become  proverbial  aoioog  piactitioi^ 
ers  inhabiting  low  and  marshy  countries,  that  their  cases  of  fe- 
ver though  numerous  are  generally  nrnnageable  under  judicious 
and  well  directed  practice*  Cannot  equally  as  good  reasons  be 
produced  to  prove  that  moisture  coming  in  contact  with  an  ex- 
hausted, fatigued,  relaxed  and  debilitated  constitution,  mmj  be 
as  general  a  cause  of  fevers  as  marsh  effluvia!  And  when  this 
4:au<«'is  preceded  by  the  relaxing,  exhausting,  and  deblUtating 
remoter  causes  excessive  heat:  are  not  the  two  combined,  sofi- 
cient  in  themselves  to  produce  iever?  This  in  the  humble  opin- 
ion ol^  the  writer  b  the  bugbear  that  has  annoyed  os  for  ages 
pa^t.  and  that  ih>  age  will  ever  be  exempt  from,  and  that  no 
foresisjht  or  know  led  i^e  can  eradicate. 

Whether  that  peeuhur  ^?^  or  something  extricated  by  the 
JeeompositioQ  of  ve^etu^le  subs>t:iaces  has  ever  produced  one 
ra:>e  of  te^-er  is  extretuety  doubt tuL  It  appears  to  ok  much 
more  rational  atui  coiisi^tei •<  « iih  oar  present  pathok^ical  views 
of  tt^  opemiKK*  iM  dek'tertou?^  a^*ncs  on  the  haann  s»^em  to 
coJK'Jer  JL5  the  ^*'«eril  e^wse  of  ep.-ieroic  l^vers^  the 
poacd  uulueoee  vH  h<ut  and  wvi>iuire% 
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The  efl^cts  of  free  caloric  upon  the  human  frame  is  obvious 
to  all,  its  tendency  to  expand  all  bodies  in  nature  is  a  truth  that 
requires  no  comment;  and  when  this  agent  is  exerted  by  the 
scorching  Ta]rs  of  a  vertical  sun,  'tis  then  we  see  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  its  expanding,  relaxing,  and  debilitating  influ^ 
ence  on  the  muscular  fibres  which  constitute  so  great  a'  portion 
of  the  hiAfian  structure*  Prom  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  human 
system  (which  is  much  increased  by  exercise  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  those  fertile  countries  where  fevers  most  prevail) 
I  am  disposed  to  place  it  with  Dr.  Collins  of  Louisiana  as  Ihe 
remote  cause  of  fevers.  1  have  long  entertained  this  opinion,  but 
would  add  another  essential  and  mote  proximate  cause,  fhoishare^ 
as  equally  necessary  in  the  productiott  of  autumnal  or  epidemic 
fevers. 

Heat,  preceding  moisture,  appears  to  give  to  the  whole  ani- 
nxal  system,  that  peculiar  fitness  and  aptitude  for  the  operation 
of  the  second  cause,  moisture,  that  1  feel  confident  its  baneful  in- 
fluence could  not  otherwise  be  exerted. 

Take  a  thousand  soldicu^  telaxed^  fatigued,  and  exhaustied 
by  a  forced  march  under  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun;  plunge 
them  in  this  situation  in  a  cold  bath;  hnagine4o  yourself  what 
would  be  their  situation ;  particularly  if  this  process  was  repeated 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  tiiey  continued  in  the  bath  some  hours 
each  time:  would  not  this  sudden  transition  prbduce  Culldn^ 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  or  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents^ 
or  the  chill  of  remittent  bilious  fevert  And  is  not  this  measura- 
bly the  case  with  the  southern  planter,  who  has  under  his  charge 
numerous  slaves  in  the  cotton  fields,  with  drivers  to  keep  them 
actively  engaged  during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day?  leav^ 
Ing  them  fatigued,  relaxed  and  exhausted  by  the  double  opera- 
tion of  heat  and  eaerciset  And  are  they  not  at  night  exactly  in 
that  situation  most  suitable  for  the  operation  of  the  second 
cause,  moisture,  which  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  day  has  been 
evaporated  from  mill  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes,  and  again 
condensed  by  the  change  of  temperature  at  night,  into  a  par- 
tial cold  bath. 

These  appear  to  be  ^fHrobfs  strong  as  holy  wrif*  in  favour  of 
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% 
mixture  of  heat  and  moisture  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  . 

processor  putrefaction:  but  does  this  prove  that  vegetable  pu- 
trefaction is  the  universal  cause  of  epidemic  fevers? 

Reasoniqg  by  the  same  rule  of  induction  then^  th$  epidemic 
would  not  only  be  more  general,  but  the  cases  most  violent 
and  unmanageable.  That  cases  are  more  general  in  districts  of 
country  most  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction  is  most  certainly  true;  but  this  I  will  presently 
make  an  efibrt  to  shew,  may  be  owing  to  other  equally  appre- 
ciable and  more  tangible  causes.. 

That  cases  are  most  violent  rn  districts  of  country  favourable  - 
fi>r  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  cannot  be 
proven:  my  limited  experience  teaches  me  otherwise,  and  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  universal  experience  will  coincide  with  me 
in  this  opinion:  the  most  unmanageable  cases,  that  I  have  seen, 
have  been  in  comparatively  elevated  situations,  sporadic  cases. 
Our  mountains  and  hill  country  can  respond  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  and  it  has  almost  become  proverbial  among  practition- 
ers inhabiting  low  and  marshy  countries,  that  their  cases  of  fe- 
ver though  numerous  are  generally  manageable  under  judicious 
and  well  directed  practice.  Cannot  equally  as  good  reasons  be 
produced  to  prove  that  moisture  coming  in  contact  with  an  ex- 
hausted, fatigued,  relaxed  and  debilitated  constitution,  may  be 
as  general  a  cause  of  fevers  as  marsh  effluvia?  And  when  this 
irauseis  preceded  by  the  relaxing,  exhausting,  and  debilitating 
remoter  causes  excessive  heat;  are  not  the  two  combined,  suflSh 
cient  in  themselves  to  produce  fever?  This  in  the  humble  opin* 
ion  of  the  writer  is  the  bugbear  that  has  annoyed  us  for  ages 
past,  aud  that  no  age  will  ever  be  cfxempt  from,  and  that  no 
foresight  or  knowledge  can  eradicate. 

Whether  that  peculiar  gas  or  something  extricated  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  has  ever  produced  <Mie 
case  of  fever  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  appears  to  me  much 
more  rational  and  consistent  with  our  present  pathological  views 
of  the  operation  of  deleterious  agents  on  the  human  system  to 
consider  as  the  general  cause  of  epidemic  fevers,  the  com* 
pound  influence  of  he^t  and  moisture. 
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The  ^fects  of  free  caloric  upon  the  human  frame  is  irfivious 
to  all,  its  tendency  to  expand  all  bodies  in  natnre  is  a  truth  that 
requires  no  comment;  and  when  this  agent  is  exerted  by  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  'tis  then  we  see  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  its  expanding,  relaxing,  and  debilitating  inflth 
ence  on  the  muscular  fibres  which  constitute  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  hiftnan  structure*  Prom  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  human 
system  (which  is  much  increased  by  exercise  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  those  fertile  countries  where  fevers  most  prevail) 
I  am  disposed  to  place  it  with  Dr.  Collins  of  Louisiana  as  the 
remote  cause  of  fevers.  1  have  long  entertained  this  opinion,  but 
would  add  another  essential  and  more  proximate  cause,  fitoisiwrei 
as  equally  necessary  in  the  production  of  autumnal  or  epidemic 
fevers. 

Heat,  preceding  moisture,  appears  to  give  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal system,  that  peculiar  fitness  and  aptitude  for  the  operation 
of  the  second  cause,  moi8tur€(,that  I  feel  confident  its  baneful  in- 
fluence coiild  not  otherwise  be  exerted. 

Take  a  thousand  soldic^rs  relaxed^  fatigued,  and  exhausted 
by  a  forced  march  under  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun;  plunge 
them  in  this  situation  in  a  cold  bath;  hnagihe4o  yourself  what 
would  be  the!  r  situation ;  particularly  if  this  ph»cess  was-  repeated 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  tiiey  continued  in  the  bath  some  hours 
each  time:  would  not  this  sadden  transition  prbduce  CuUi&n^ 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  or  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents, 
or  the  chill  of  remittent  bilious  fevert  And  is  not  this  measura- 
bly the  case  with  the  southern  planter,  who  has  under  his  charge 
numerous  slaves  in  the  cotton  fields,  with  drivers  to  keep  them 
actively  engaged  during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day?  leav^ 
ing  them  fatigued,  relaxed  and  exhausted  by  the  double  opera- 
tion of  heat  and  eaerciset  And  are  they  not  at  night  exactiy  in 
that  situation  most  suitable  for  the  operation  of  the  second 
cause,  moisture,  which  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  day  has  been 
evaporated  from  mill  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes,  and  again 
condensed  by  the  change  of  temperature  at  night,  into  a  par- 
tial ccrid  bath. 

These  appear  to  be  **probfs  strong  as  holy  wrif  in  favour  of 
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laixtare  of  heat  and  moisture  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  . 
process  of  putrefaction:  but  does  this  prpve  that  vegetable  pu- 
trefaction  is  the  umversarcause  of  epidemic  feven? 

Reasoniqg  by  the  same  rule  of  induction  then^  th$  epidemic 
would  not  only  be  more  general,  but  the  cases  most  violent 
and  unmanageable.  That  cases  are  more  general  in  districts  of 
coantry  most  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction  is  most  certainly  true;  but  this  I  will  presently 
make  an  effort  to  shew,  may  be  owing  to  other  equally  appre- 
ciable and  more  tangible  causes* 

That  cases  are  most  violent  m  districts  of  country  favourable  * 
fi>r  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  cannot  be 
proven :  my  limited  experience  teaches  me  otherwise,  and  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  universal  experience  will  coincide  with  me 
in  this  opinion:  the  most  unmanageable  cases,  that  I  have  seen, 
have  been  in  comparatively  elevated  situations,  sporadic  cases. 
Our  mountains  and  hill  country  can  respond  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  and  it  has  almost  become  proverbial  among  practition- 
ers inhabiting  low  and  marshy  oountnes,  that  their  cases  of  fe- 
ver though  numerous  are  generally  manageable  under  judicious  • 
and  well  directed  practice.  Cannot  equally  as  good  reasons  be 
produced  to  prove  that  moisture  coming  in  contact  with  an  ex* 
hausted,  fatigued,  relaxed  and  debilitated  constitution,  may  be 
as  general  a  cause  of  fevers  as  marsh  effluvia?  And  when  this 
c&vtse  is  preceded  by  the  relaxing,  exhausting,  and  debilitatii^ 
remoter  causes  excessive  heat;  are  not  the  two  combined,  suffix 
cientin  themselves  to  produce  fever?  This  in  the  humble  opin* 
ion  of  the  writer  is  the  bugbear  that  has  annoyed  us  for  ageii 
past,  and  that  no  age  will  ever  be  cfxempt  from,  and  that  no 
foresight  or  knowledge  can  eradicate. 

Whether  that  peculiar  gaa  or  something  extricated  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  has  ever  produced  one 
case  of  fever  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  appears  to  me  much 
more  rational  and  consistent  with  our  present  pathological  views 
of  the  operation  of  deleterious  agents  on  the  human  syst^n  to 
consider  as  the  general  cause  of  epidemic  fevers,  the  com* 
pound  in^uence  of  heat  and  moisture. 
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The  efietts  of  free  caloric  upon  the  human  frame  Is  obvioos 
to  all,  its  tendency  to  expand  all  bodies  in  nature  is  a  truth  that 
requires  no  comment;  and  when  this  agent  is  exerted  by  the 
scorcUng  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  'tis  then  we  see  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  its  expanding,  relaxing,  and  debilitating  influ^ 
ence  on  the  muscdar  fibres  which  constitute  so  gre^t  a  portion 
of  the  hiftfian  structure.  Prom  the  e&cts  of  heat  on  the  human 
system  (which  is  much  increased  by  exercise  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  those  fertile  countries  where  fevers  most  prevail) 
I  am  disposed  to  place  it  with  Dr.  Collins  of  Louisiana  as  the 
remote  cause  of  fevers.  I  have  long  entertained  this  opinion,  but 
would  add  another  essential  and  more  proximate  cause,  fj/koisture^ 
as  equally  necessary  in  the  production  of  autumnal  or  epidemic 
fevers. 

Heat,  preceding  moisture,  appears  to  give  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal system,  tliat  peculiar  fitness  and  aptitude  for  the  operation 
of  the  second  cause,  moisture,  that  1  feel  confident  its  baneful  in- 
fluence could  not  otherwise  be  exerted. 

Take  a  thousand  soldiers  relaxed^  fatigued,  and  exhausted 
by  a  forced  march  under  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun;  plunge 
them  in  this  situation  in  a  cold  bath;  hnagihe  <o  yourself  what 
would  be  their  situation ;  particularly  if  this  process  was- repeated 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  they  continued  in  the  bath  some  hours 
each  time:  would  not  this  sudden  transition  produce  CuUi&n^ 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  or  the  cold  stage  of  intermitten<B, 
or  the  chill  of  remittent  bilious  fevert  And  is  not  this  measura- 
bly the  case  with  the  southern  planter,  who  has  under  his  charge 
numerous  slaves  in  the  cotton  fields,  with  drivers  to  keep  them 
actively  engaged  during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day?  leav^ 
ing  them  fatigued,  relaxed  and  exhausted  by  the  double  opera- 
tion  of  heat  and  eaerciset  And  are  they  not  at  night  exactly  in 
that  tttuation  most  suitable  for  the  operation  of  the  second 
cause,  moisture,  which  owing  to  the  beat  of  the  day  has  been 
evaporated  from  mill  poods,  swamps,  and  marshes,  and  again 
condensed  by  the  change  of  temperature  at  night,  into  a  par- 
tial ccdd  bath. 

These  appear  to  be  Uproots  strong  as  holy  writ"  in  favour  of 
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mixta  re  of  heat  and  moisture  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  . 
processor  putrefaction:  but  does  this  prpve  that  vegetable  pu- 
trefaction  is  the  universal  cause  of  epidemic  fevers? 

Reasoniqg  by  the  same  rule  of  indactioo  then,  tfa^  epidemic 
would  not  only  be  more  general,  but  the  cases  most  violent 
and  unmanageable.  That  cases  are  more  general  in  districts  of 
country  most  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction  is  most  certainly  true;  but  this  I  will  presently 
make  an  effort  to  shew,  may  be  owing  to  other  equally  appre* 
ciable  and  more  tangible  causes^  r 

.  That  cases  are  most  violent  in  districts  of  country  favourable  * 
for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  cannot  be 
proven:  my  limited  experience  teaches  me  otherwise,  and  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  universal  experience  will  coincide  with  me 
in  this  opinion:  the  most  unmanageable  cases,  that  I  have  seen, 
have  been  in  comparatively  elevated  situations,  sporadic  cases. 
Our  mountains  and  hill  country  can  respond  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  and  it  has  almost  become  proverbial  among  practitioD- 
ers  inhabiting  low  and  marshy  countries,  that  their  cases  of  fe- 
ver though  numerous  are  generally  manageable  under  judicious 
and  well  directed  practice.  Cannot  equally  as  good  reasons  be 
produced  to  prove  that  moisture  coming  in  contact  with  an  ex- 
hausted, fatigued,  relaxed  and  debilitated  constitution,  may  be 
as  general  a  cause  of  fevers  as  marsh  effluvia?  And  when  this 
iiause  is  preceded  by  the  relaxing,  exhausting,  and  debilitating 
remoter  causes  excessive  heat;  are  not  the  two  combined,  suffi- 
cient  in  themselves  to  produce  fever?  This  in  the  humble  opin* 
ion  of  the  writer  is  the  bugbear  that  has  annoyed  us  for  ages 
past,  and  that  no  age  will  ever  be  cfxempt  from,  and  that  no 
foresight  or  knowledge  can  eradicate. 

Whether  that  peculiar  gas  or  something  extricated  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  has  ever  produced  one 
case  of  fever  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  appears  to  me  much 
more  rational  and  consistent  widi  our  present  pathological  views' 
of  the  operation  of  deleterious  agents  on  the  human  system  to 
consider  as  the  general  cause  of  epidemic  fevers,  the  com- 
pound iofloence  of  he^t  and  moisture. 
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The  ^fects  of  free  caloric  upon  the  human  frame  is  obvious 
to  all,  its  tendency  to  expand  all  bodies  in  nature  is  a  truth  that 
requires  no  comment;  and  when  this  agent  is  exerted  by  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  'tis  then  we  see  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  its  expanding,  relaxing,  and  debilitating  tnflu^ 
ence  on  the  muscular  fibres  which  constitute  so  gre^t  a  portion 
of  the  hiftfian  structure*  Prom  the  eflectsof  heat  on  the  human 
system  (which  is  much  increased  by  exercise  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  those  fertile  countries  where  fevers  most  prevail) 
I  am  disposed  to  place  it  with  Dr.  Collins  of  Louisiana  as  the 
remote  cause  of  fevers.  1  have  long  entertained  this  opinion,  but 
would  add  another  essential  and  motre  proximate  cause,  tnoisiwrey 
as  equally  necessary  in  the  production  of  autumnal  or  epidemic 
fevers. 

Heat,  preceding  moisture,  appears  to  give  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal system,  that  peculiar  fitness  and  aptitude  for  the  operation 
of  the  second  cause,  moisture,  that  I  feel  confident  its  baneful  in* 
fluence  could  not  otherwise  be  exerted. 

Take  a  thousand  soldiers  relaxed^  fatigued,  and  exhaustied 
by  a  forced  march  under  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun;  plunge 
them  in  this  situation  in  a  cold  bath;  hnagine4o  yourself  what 
would  be  their  situation ;  particularly  if  this  process  was  repeated 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  they  continued  in  the  bath  some  hours 
each  time:  would  not  this  sudden  transition  prbduce  CuUdn's 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  or  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents, 
or  the  chill  of  remittent  bilious  fevert  And  is  not  this  measura- 
bly the  case  with  the  southern  planter,  who  has  under  his  charge 
numerous  slaves  in  the  cotton  fields,  with  drivers  to  keep  them 
actively  engaged  during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day?  leav' 
ing  them  fatigued,  relaxed  and  exhausted  by  the  double  opera- 
tion  of  heat  and  eaerciset  And  are  they  not  at  night  exactiy  in 
that  situation  most  suitable  for  the  operation  of  the  second 
cause,  moisture,  which  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  day  has  been 
evaporated  from  mill  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes,  and  again 
condensed  by  the  change  of  temperature  at  night,  into  a  par- 
tial cold  bath. 

These  appear  to  be  ^proofs  strong  as  holy  writ''  *in  fdvou'' 
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beat  and  moisture  as  being  of  tfaeiaaelres  the  oiost  active  ageats 
in  the  production  of  feversw 

Heat  promotes  perspiration,  unlocte  the  secretions  from  the 
skin,  relaxes  and  expands  the  eiiAlalent  orifices:  the  ^enifigcom* 
ing  on. perspiration  is  checked- and  the  immense  mass  ef  matter 
which  daring  the  day  passes  off  through  the  emunctories  of  die 
sIbd  by  this  change,  moistiire,  is  driven  in  upon  the  itflernal  or* 
gans  producing  djsenterj,  chol6ra(or.  Sydenham's  fever  turned 
in  upon  the  bowels,)  intermittent  and  remittent  biltoue  fe- 
vers. The  lungs,  stomach,  and  all  the  other  viscera  are  fre- 
quei^y  aflfected;  bof  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  and  its  being  defended  by  no  bony  stracture;  it 
i»  oftener  the  seat  of  its  first  notions,  and  deUIitating  infiu- 
ence* 

Sadden  vicissitudes  or  cbangea  of  temperature,  we  wiHingiy 
acknowledge  to  be  the  active  agent  in  the  production  of  many 
diseases:  pneumonia  and  many  of  the  phlegmasia  ore  attribu* 
taUe  to  no  other  causes.  When  changes  of  temperature  take 
place,  if  these  changes  go  on  gradually,  the  animal  economy 
becomes  accomodated  or  adapted  to  them,  so  that  no  injury  or 
but  partial  is  sustained:  but  whenever  these  changes  are  very 
sudden, as  cerlafai  will  the«e  changes  be  shewn  by  a  group  of  dis- 
eases denominated  pfaiegmasise. 

Ihave  designedly  placed  heat  and  moisture  as  the  noost  active 
agents  in  the  production  of  autumnal  epidemics,  hut  cold  com- 
bined with  moisture  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  ihe  list 
of  causes.  These  three  independent  of  any  other  causes  are  sufli- 
cient  of  themselves  to  produce  more  cases  of  fever  than  it  is 
possible  for  all  the  votaries  of  marsh  effluvia  to  demonstrate 
can  be  affected  by  that  agent.  We  are  all  (caeteris  paribus) 
aware  that  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  aun  will  1>e  the  quan- 
tity of  water  evaporated  during  the  day:  this  helug  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  expanded  and  rendered  light  bv  the  perva* 
ding  influence  of  free  caloric  is  no  lone:cr  rofrniziihlQ  to  !^lescn- 
scs,  until  the  chan^  whirh  is  |irodured  by  th«'  cold  of  nic;lit; 
when  this  evaporated  fluid  is  condensed,  and  by  iff  gnTVity  fiiUs 
nearer  and  Dearer  the  surface  of  the  earth  until  it  ultimately 
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reaches  it,  assamuig  ttie  coininon  name  of  dew.  In  tbU  place  I 
would  remark  that  the  supporters  of  marsh  effluvia,  contend 
that  it  never  intrudes  upon  upper  stories  or  elevated  stations. 
Heat,  moisture,  improper  regimen,  passions  of  the  mind  and  ma- 
ny other  causes,  have  been  assigned  by  thesui^riersof  Itorsb 
effluvia, as,  the  exciting  agents  of  fever;  but  say  they  the  pre*> 
disposition  was  merely  the  foul  miasm  of  a  marsh,  mill  pood,  or 
some  other  place  where  vegetable  mat|pr  had  accumulated 
and  putrified,  and  this,  after  producing  its  peculiar  and  noxious 
impression,  remains  partly  dormant  in  the  system  until  some 
of  the  above  exciting  causes,  (perhaps  six  months  afterward) 
vouse,  awaken,  and  developeits  peculiar  and  specific  operations* 

This  would  appear  to  me  to  be  strange  doctrine!  Why  do 
not  the  advocates  of  contagion  in  typhus  and  yellow  fever  resort 
to  the  same  hypothesist 

The  supporters  of  marsh  effluvia  certainly  believe  that  it  is 
a  more  powerful  agent  than  contagion;  and  yet  they  have  to 
resort  to  other  helps  to  bring  it  into  active  exercise.  It  will  be 
admitted  without  controversy  that  most  of  the  phlegmasiae  derive 
their  origin  from  sudden  changes  in  atmospheric  temperature:  in 
all  these  fever  is  devebped  and  progresses  with  the  violence  of 
the  local  affection:  if  sodden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  in  Feb- 
ruary  or  March  can  produce  pneumonia  characterized  by  a  fever 
which  seldom  leaves  the  patient  until  the  ninth  day  or  later;  is 
it  not  rational  to  conclude  that  in  August,  September  or  0(:tober, 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  violent  and  the  nights  sufficiently 
cold  to  condense  into  a  fluid  state  what  had  before  existed  only 
in  vapour,  this  last  acting  upon  the  exhausted,  lax  and  debili- 
tated fibres  so  characteristic  of  warm  climates,  may  produce 
fever! 

It  was  a  maxim  0(  aphorism  of  Sydenham  that  during  die 
prevalence  of  epidemic  fevers,  all  minor  diseases  partodc  of 
the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic:  this  cannot  be  doubted: 
hence,  we  have  pneumonia  biliosa,  and  ma.iy  other  of  the  phleg- 
masiae shewing  themselves  during  the  winter  under  a  marked 
INT  complicated  form. 

The  champions  of  ifiiasmato  would  take  this  as  additional 
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proof  of  their  fiivourite  theory;  but  cannot  this  phenomenon  be 
accounted  for  upon  more  rational  and  pathological  principles? 
Il  is  in  these  they  would  say  that  the  impressions  made  by  the 
effluvia  have  remained  dormant,  one,  two,  three,  six  andper haps 
nine  months,  until  it  is  excited  into  action  by  other  agents  or 
causes:  but  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  debilitating  influence 
of  heat  in  various  degrees,  with  mother  causes  before  assigned  ^^' 
may  so  modify  and  operate  upon  the  constitution  as^o  prodWCT 
these  phenomena?  The  fertility  of  soil  in  marshy  districts  ot 
countiy,  present  many  inducements  to  the  enterpnzing  and  in- 
dustrious, for  active  exertions.  In  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  the  cotton  making  business  exposes  its  thousands,  and 
in  Lousiana,  Mississippi  and  the  Indies  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
has  so  exposed  those  engaged  in  it  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  that  it  too  has  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  in  peopling 
the  regions-of  the  dead  with  victims  of  fever. 

All  who  have  any  experiencein  fevers  must  admit  that  these 
causes,  independent  of  marsh  eiBuvia,can  produce  fever:  muck 
less  active  agents  have  produced  it:  who  has  not  seen  fever 
produced  by  active  exercise  for.  a  short  time  in  hot  weather, 
carried  to  exhaustion  fdlowed  by  some  imprudent  act,  such  as 
bathing  the  feet,  head,  or  neck  in  cold  water,  or  even  sitting  in 
cod  air,  and  this  fever  showing  too  all  the  marks  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic?  but  in  all  these  the  impression  had  previously 
been  ipade,  but  the  miasm  had  not  developed  itself  into  fever. 
Now  all  this  I  consider  equally  as  hypothetical  as  Sydenham's 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 

Since  the  days  of  Lancisi,  who,  perhaps  was  the  &rst  author 
^^h»  wrote  on  marsh  effluvia  as  the  cause  of  fevers,  the  medical 
worldhave  been  gradually  yielding  to  this  doctrine:  some  how- 
ever in  every  age,  have  been  led  to  doubts  qn  the  subject — Whence 
contagion  has  been  a  prolific  theme  of  controversy. 

What  medical  man  does  not  recollect  the  collision  excited 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  on  this  subject,  when  the 
yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia.  The  phi- 
lanthropic Rush  was  then  almost  alone  supporting  and  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  marsh  effluvia.    A  galaxy  of  medical  names 
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and  of  talents  was  inlisted  against  him  and  rendered  for  a  time 
his  favorite  theory  unpopular.  He  however  outlived  all  oppai^ 
sltion,  and  his  doctrines  became  by  and  by  standard  and  ortho- 
dox. But  does  all  this  prove  or  establish  the  &ct  that  even  yel- 
low fever  derived  its  origin  from,  the  putro&ction  of  the  £Hth  of  a 
city  or  from  marsh  effluvia?  Or  has  the  experience  of  the  best  in- 
formed decided  the  question  and.  convinced  themselves  and  the 
world,  that  it  took  its  birth  received  its  origin,  and.  spread  witb 
such  rapidity  from  contagion? 

*^The  candid  upon  either  side  must  admowledge-that  clouds 
and  darkness  rest  upon  itir"  ^How  then  will  I  hold?''  Now 
then  do  I  contend,  and  though  I  give  my  reasons  with  great  di^ 
fidence  and  respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  me,  yet  am  I  firm  in  my  convictions*of  the  truth  and  per* 
manency  of  the  ground  I  have  taken;  namely  that  heat  is  the 
remote  cause  of  fevers.  Moisture  and  cold  the«xciting. 
.  In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  American  medical  recorder 
for  1834  may  be  seen  that  excellent  essay  of  Professor  Cooke 
on  epidemic  fevers,  and  for  the  further  illustration  of  my  pre-* 
mides  I  will  cite  my  reader  to  a  table  he  has  furnished  us  with, 
page  486,  shewing  the  medium  temperature  hf  the  weather 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  from 
the  year  1793  when  the  yellow  fever  first  commenced  ttsra«* 
vages,  to  the  year  1817  when  it  had  subsided* 

In  the  year  1 793,  Medium  height  of  the  Tfaennometen  82*  ^ 
— ]>eaths  4000. 

From  this  tabte  it  may  be  seen  diat  the  mortality  vras  greater 
in  that  year  when* the  Thermometer  was  highest  and  vice  versa. 
The  next  year  the  medium  temperature  of  the  Thermometei^ 
was  three  degrees  lower.    ^A  few  deaths  about  dirty  places- 
and  the  ponds  of  thesuburba." 

In  the  year  17d8,  height  of  Thermometer  8i*  8/ 

Deaths,  3500. 

Who  can  examine  this  table  without  being  struck  with  tb« 
rennaikable  correspondence  of  mortality  with  the  height  of  the 
thermometer?  The  diflerence  between  the  medium  tempera^ 
tuie  of  the  aiontbs  of  Jmie,  July,  and  August  in  the  year  1 793 
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and  1798)  was  not  one  degree;  and  yet  we  see  a  diflfereace  of 
800  in  the  bill  of  mortalitj. 

Again  in  the  year  1804.  Mediam  temperature  74^  %'.  ^  Un- 
conftmonly  healthy." 

Frte  the  year  of  1Q06  to  1817, 1  will  also  give  the  mediwD 
tempemture^as  recorded  in  this  table. 

Medium  temperatyre  75^  7'. 

^Diuingapart  of  the  time  unexampled  health  particularly 
in  the  cool  summers  of  1814  and  15." 

It  appears  that  the  summers  of  1814  and  15,  were  remarka- 
bly cool  and  that  during  that  time  the  health  of  the  city  was 
unprecedeiitedly  good. 

To  what  cause  then  are  we  to  attribute  this  state  of  things? 
Most  we  say  there  was  not  enough  of  heat  and  moisture  for  car* 
rying  on  the  process  of  putrefaction?  The  medium  height  of 
Thermometer  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  in 
I814and  15  was  not  probably  muchaboye  seventy.  One  thing 
however  we  are  certain  of,  that,  in  every  case,  the  absence  of 
excessive  heat  was  attended  with  the  happiest  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  city;  and  we  have  no  proofs  that  putrefaction 
was  not  going  on,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree. 

In  the  year  1798,  from  the  same  authentic  table  we  learn  the 
summer  was  very  dry  (a  state  of  things  not  favourable  for  carry- 
ing on  the  process  of  putrefaction)  for  though  the  heat  of  the 
summer  was  amply  sufficient,  yet  the  remaining  equally  impor- 
tant ingredient,  moisture,  was  wanting.  T^he  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  as  before  stated  was  notwithstanding  3500. 

Again,  in  the  year  1805  the  summer  was  exceedingly  dry. 
•    Thermometer  79°  r. 

Deaths  300  or  400. 

There  again  we  find  wanting,  as  in  1798,  that  due  mixture  of 
heat  and  moisture,  but  as  the  thermometer  W9s  more  than  two 
degrees  lower,  we  see  that  the  number  of  deaths  was  proportion* 
aHy  lower. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Dr.  Rndi  tfiat 
ilns  fever  derived  its  origin, from  the  wharves  and  other  fiithypla- 
ces  in  tbe  city  where  vegetable  and  vegeto-aaimal  matter  lay  in 
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a  stale  of  potrefaction.  Yet  many  honestly  differed  fiom  htm  in 
sentiment;  indeed  afau^e  proportion  of  the  city,  whose  interest 
mi^thave  led  them  to  believe  otherwise,  were  opposed  lo  his 
opinions  and  ascribed  its  origin  to  other  causes,  and  its  preva- 
lence and  continuance  to  contagion. 

Wlien  wise  men  and  philoeophers  differ,  who  shall  decide? 

The  tide  of  popular  opinion  has  long  since  turned  in  fevor 
of  the, sentiments  of  Dr.  Rush.  An  obscure  practitioner  would 
also  give  his  sentiments,  and  ascribe  not  only  to  autumnal  fe- 
vers but  likewise  to  yellow  fever  the  same  remote  and  exciting 
causes,  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  I  would  not  pretend  to  say, 
that  there  were  not  other  exciting  and  occasional  causes.  These 
however  should  only  be  considered  as  occasional  or  acciden- 
tal. 

Cholera  and  dysentery,  diseases  which  are  justly  attributable 
to  the  same  exciting  agents  as  autumnal  fevers,  will  not,  I  pre- 
sume, require  the  same  amount  of  testimony  to  prove  that  they 
too  have  a  remote  cause,  beat,  (promoting  and  exciting  the  se- 
cretions Aomf  tiie  skin)  and  exciting  causes,  a  dan^  cool  and  hu- 
nud  Btate  of  the  atmosphere,  driving  in  upon  the  bowels  Syd- 
enham's fever;  or  more  consistent  with  our  present  pathologic- 
al views,  checking  suddenly  those  secretions  and  forcing  them 
in  upon  the  equally  relaxed  and  debilitated  visceni.  Hence  in 
diseases  dependent  upon  these  causes,  we  so  frequently  see  up- 
on post  mortem  examinations,  traces  of  ulceration,  inflamma- 
tion and  mortification  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  an  engorgement  or  congestion  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  &c.  But,  says  a  popular  theory,  the  poisonous  effluvia 
has  been  swallowed  into  the  stomach  and  on  that  sensible  and 
irritable  part  exerts  Its  first  deleterious  influence — from  hence 
communicated  by  sympathy  or  some  other  inexplicable  manner 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  system  that  afterwards  become  impli- 
cated. 

Now  it  would  appear  to  be  much  more  rational,  if  marsh  efflu- 
via exists  in  a  gaseous  state,  to  say  that  the  respiratory  or- 
gans whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  receive  and  separate  the 
gases  in  die  act  of  respiration,  were  the  organs  first  afiected, 
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miixtare"  of  beat  and  moisture  oecesBaiy  for  carryiog  on  the  . 
process  of  putrefaction:  but  does  thi^  prpve  that  vegetable  pu- 
trefaction is  the  universarcauee  of  epidemic  feyen? 

Reasoniqg  by  the  same  rale  of  induction  then,  th^  epidemic 
would  not  only  be  more  general,  but  the  cases  most  violent 
and  unmanageable.  That  cases  are  more  general  in  districts  of 
country  most  favourable  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction  is  most  certainly  trae;  but  this  I  will  presently 
make  an  effort  to  shew,  may  be  owing  to  other  equally  appre* 
ciable  and  more  tangible  caases*  f 

That  cases  are  most  violent  m  districts  of  country  favourable ' 
for  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  cannot  be 
proven:  my  limited  experience  teaches  me  otherwise,  and  I  have 
but  little  doubt  that  universal  experience  will  coincide  with  one 
in  this  opinion:  the  most  unmanageable  cases,  that  I  have  seen, 
have  been  in  comparatively  elevated  situations,  sporadic  cases* 
Our  mountains  and  hill  country  can  respond  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  and  it  has  almost  become  proverbial  among  practitioD- 
ers  inhabiting  low  and  marshy  countries,  that  their  cases  of  fe- 
ver though  numerous  are  generally  nfttinageable  under  judicious 
and  well  directed  practice  Cannot  equally  as  good  reasons  be 
produced  to  prove  that  moisture  coming  in  contact  with  an  ex- 
hausted, fatigued,  relaxed  and  debilitated  constitution,  may  be 
as  general  a  cause  of  fevers  as  marsh  effluvia?  And  when  this 
^ause  is  preceded  by  the  relaxing,  exhausting,  and  debilitating 
remoier  causes  excessive  heat;  are  not  the  two  combined,  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  produce  fever?  This  in  the  humble  opin- 
ion  of  the  "writer  -  is  the  bugbear  that  has  annoyed  us  for  ages 
past,  and  that  no  age  will  ever  be  etxempt  from,  and  that  no 
loKsi^t  or  knowledge  can  eradicate. 

Whether  that  peculiar  gaa  or  something  extricated  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  has  ever  produced  one 
case  of  fever  is  extremely  doubtfuL  It  appears  to  me  much 
more  rational  and  consistent  widi  our  present  pathological  views' 
of  the  operation  of  deleterious  agents  on  the  human  system  to 
consider  as  the  general  cause  of  epidemic  fevers,  the  coooh 
pdund  iafiuaiee  of  heat  and  moisture. 
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much  for  the  medical  world,  admits  in  efif  ct  the  questions  in 
point — but  further  he  observes,  that  dysentery  is  a  form  of  the 
bilious  remittept  fevers  of  the  summer  and  autumn.*  The  a- 
bove  quotatioDS  go  far  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  dysentery  is 
only  anothcur  form  of  the  same  fever ;  but  go  much  farthef  in  es- 
tablishing the  position  that  it  too  derives  its  origin  from  the  same 
remote  and  exciting  causes.  In  cholera  I  would  not  venture  to 
assert  that  there  are  not  other  exciting  causes  besides  those  a< 
bove  designated,  hot  would  place  this  disease  upon  the  same 
scale  with  fevers  as  to  the  remote  cause.  Dr.  Gregory  distrust- 
ing all  that  preceding  writers  have  said  upon  the  subject,  re- 
noarks,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  still  unknown. 

But  Dr.  Potter  is  more  positive  on  this  question,  and  says, 
^that  its  causes  were  cold  drinks,  crude  and  indigestible  fruits 
eaten  in  great  quantities,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  pears,  apples, 
oranges,  cold  and  moisture  applied  to  the  feet,  suppressed  per- 
spiration, marsh  effluvia,  great  external  heat  producing  a  se- 
cretion of  bile,  active  medicines  as  purges  and  emetics.'^ 

On  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Potter  I  shall  make  no  further  com* 
ment,  than  by  placing  heat  as  the  remote  caus^,  cold  and  mois- 
ture as  the  common  exciting  causes:  some  of  the  exciting  caus- 
es he  has  mentioned,  act  only  in  subordination  to  the  remote 
cause,  and  would  not  produce  the  disease  with  its  characteris- 
tic marks,  were  it  not  for  the  predisposing  and  debilitating  in- 
fluence of  heat.  Hence  we  find  the  disease  in  the  time  of  Sy- 
denhan^  confined  mostly  to  the  month  of  August.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  cholera,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a 
quotation  from  CuUen,  in  favour  of  the  sentiments  I  have  advan- 
ced. After  giving  some  vague  idea  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
this  disease  he  observes:  ^It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  warm 
climates  and  seasons,  after  extremely  hot  and  dry  weather,  a 
fall  of  raincooling  the  atmosphere,  seems  especially  to  bring 
mi  the  disease,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration may  have  also  a  share  in  this.!^'  By  turning  back  to 
the  quotations  I  have  made  from  Doctors  Gregory  and   Cald- 

•  Gregory's  Practice,  vol.  1,  p.  466. 
t  CalOweH's  Cunett,  Sec.  neOi  roi.  2. 
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well  on  dysentery,  ^  reader  may  see  the  remarkable  correip 
pondence  between  thfe  causes  by  them  assigned  as  producing 
dysentery,  and  those  just  dted  from  CuUen  oq  cholera,  fiut 
why  search  the  pages  of  medical  history  on  these*  questions!  let 
every  practitioner  call  to  his  aid  his  own  experieq|e'in  these 
diseases,  and  I  am  persuaded  if  he  will  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  prejudice,  and  the  despot  marsh  effluvia,  he  cannot  much 
longer  doubt  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  bubwill  be  willing 
and  constrained  to  believe,  that  cholera,  dysentery,  yellow  fe^ 
ver,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  are  all  attributable  to 
the  same  remote  and  exciting  causes. 

What  I  have  thus  with  great  diffidence  committed  to  the  scru- 
tinizing eyes  of  an  enlightened  public,  is  the  result  of  my  de- 
liberate convictions.  I  have  now  seen  so  many  cases  of  fever, 
which  by  the  most  careful  investigation,  I  could  not  trace  to 
marsh  effluvia,  that  1  am  forced  irresistably  into  these  conclu- 
sions. 


Art.  WW.-^Remarkable  case  of  Hwmorrhage.     By  John  Ter* 
RILL  Lewis,  M.  D.  of  Woodford   County^  KeiUudcy. 

v^N  the  4th  of  January  1 830,  I  was  called  in  haste  to  see  Mn. 
S*  of  Scott  county,  Ky.  who  was  represented  to  be  dying  from 
the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  blood,  thrown  up  in  vomiting  and 
passed  from  the  bowels  and  bladder.  I  found  her  extremely 
cold,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  130  per  minute,  with 
great  anxiety  of  countenance,  jactitation,  and  a  compressive 
pain  in  the  prascordia  and  right  hypochondrium.  £arly  in  the 
morning  her  urine  was  considerably  coloured  with  dark  blood, 
and  fwo  discharges  of  clotted  blood  took  place  from  the  bow- 
els about  the  same  time. 

Two  hours  before  my  arrival  she  had  vomited  nearly  half  a 
gallon  of  black  venous  blood,  part  of  which  I  saw,  the  balance 
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having  passed  thitmgh  an  opening  in  the  floon  A  ^  con^od- 
€$d  ofthesiiper-acetateofleadand  opiom'ted  be^n  given  by  a 
medical  gentleman  who  was  called  in  before  me. 

The  case  was  confided  entirely  to  my  care,  and  from  a  his^  . 
toryof  her  situation  previous  to  the  attack,  in  connexion  with 
the  symptoms  at  the  time,  I  felt  well  assured  that  the  hasmor* 
rfaage  proceeded  from  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  vena  car 
VA  and  its  branches,  by  which  the  capillary  vessels  in  the 
bladder,  stomach  and  bowels  were  ^ercai.  From  this  view  of 
the  case,  I  undertook  to  attain  two  indications,  viz*  first  to  ex- 
cite increased  arterial  action,  and  second,  to  operate  on  the  liv* 
er*  By  the  free  use  of  hot  brandy  toddy,  frictions,  aqd  warm 
applications  to  the  extremities,  her  pulse  became  sensibly  bet* 
ter  in  the  course  of  an  hour*  Believing  that  the  second  indica- 
tion could  be  attained  only  by  calomel,  and  from  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  the  necessity  for  administering  doses  that  would 
act  both  promptly  and  efficiently  being  palpable,  I  prescribed 
it  in  a  dose  of  3j*  with  instructions  to  continue  the  toddy  so  as  to 
keep  her  comfortably  warm* 

Jan.  5th.  The  calomel  had  produced  two  discharges  of  mat- 
ter resembling  a  mass  of  wet  gun-powder,  which  on  examina* 
tion  proved  to  be  blood.  Pulse  still  quick  and  below  the  heal- 
thy standard.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blood  had  been  thrown 
up  in  vomiting.  Her  extremities  and  lower  part  of  the  abdo^ 
men  were  marked  with  dark  livid  spots  of  various  sizes;  and^he 
complained  of  distressing  nausea  and  grleat  prostration  of 
strength.  I  gave  cakimel  3j-  and  as  no  sensible  effect  had  been 
felt  in  the  bowels  from  the  previous  medicine,  I  ordered  that  two 
pills,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  calomel,  aloes  and  rhubarb 
be  given  every  other  hour,  and  the  toddy  continued  as  before* 

Jan.  6th.  Pulse  much  as  it  was  yesterday;  nausea  still  very 
distressing,  with  occasional  attacks  of  singultus.  Had  fourvery 
large  discharges  of  black  matter,  slightly  tinged  with  green* 
A  considerable  amount  of  black  matter,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  putrid  blood,  was  passing  from  the  vagina;  and  the 
milk  drawn  from  her  breast  darkened  with  blood*  Prescrib- 
ed the  same  means  as  on  yesterday,  with  the  addition  of  three 
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fiills  to  the  two  before  given.  I  wai  sent  for  Rt  11  o^dock,  P. 
fL  in  conseqdence  of  her  ha  vlo'g  vomited  neavlj  a  quart  of  mat* 
ter  simiiarvin  character  to  that  which  passed  by  die  bowels;  but 
in  addition  to  the  course  already  directed  I  only  applied  a  but- 
tering plaister  fprer  the  stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  ^Maying  tiie 
irritation  of  that  organ. 

Jan.  7th.  No  perceptible  change  in  her  pirtse.  Plaister  bad 
drawn  well,  and  the  sickness  and  singultus  were  less  distressing. 
Milk  not  mixed  with  blood,  but  the  vaginal  discharge  conside* 
nibly increased.  Alvine  discharge  more  healthy.  .  Prescribed 
'the  same  course  as  on  yesterday. 

Jan.  9th.  Bowds  welt  opened  and  the  discharges  much  im- 
proved in  colour.  Pulse  nearly  at  the  healthy  standards  Slight 
^tyalismhad  been  induced,  and  the -discharge  from  the  va- 
gina evidently  menstrual.  The  spots  discovered  at  my  second 
^Isit,  had  assumed  a  greenish  yellow  cast.  The  calomel  and 
toddy  discontinued,  but  the  pills  given  as  before* 

Jan.  9th.  Found  her  much  better,  alvine  and  menstrual  din- 
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^charges  entirely  healthy*  Pulse  good,  and  she  complaining 
only  of  weakness.  'Ordered  that  the  pills  be  taken  so  as  to  pro- 
duce two  operations  daily. 

.  Jan.  10th.  Fouftd  my  patient  eating  and  in  fine  spirits.  In- 
structed her  to  continue  the  pills  as  before  d^irected,  until  her 
heidth  should  be  quite  i^stored.  Her  menstrual  discharge  ceas- 
'ed  in  a  few  days,  and  she  is  now,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  S«  in 
tte  enjoyment  of  better  health  than  she  has  had  for  a  year  past 
Mrs*  S.  is  of  rather  a  delicate  habit  of'bodv  set.  24.  fair  com 
flexion,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  Heronly  child  is  an  infant  19 
months,  old,  at  the  birth  of  which  she  was  very  much  injured 
by  the  officious  ipterference  of  the  midwife;  and  has  since  been 
afflicted  with  haemorrhoids.  She  had  gotten  her  feet  wet  on 
dhristmas  day,  and  from  that  time  until  she  was  attacked^  con- ' 
tinued  unusually  pale,  with  a  distressing  pain  and  throbbing^ 
-sensation  in  the  right  side  of  both  her  chest  and  abdomen.  Those 
symptoms  became  gradually  more  aggravated  until  the  hajmor- 

riiage  took  place. 
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Art.  IX. — Cases  illustrating  the  utilities  of  the  Bandaojs,  as  ft 
Surgical  agent,  « 

[Piofessor  Dudlcf  iiafl  placed  in  our  hands  a  number  of  letters  reeeiv- 
ed  from  different  quarters  atteating ,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  gof* 
rectness  of  his  principles  and  the  success  of  his  practice  with  this 
important  agent. — For  tlie  present  we  give  the  following.    Eds.] 

In  secondary  Hemorrhage  <Jrc.   By  Franklin  Williams,  M.  D» 
of  Cambridge,  S.  Carolina — On  the  22d  of  June  last  my  broth- 
er and  co-partner  Dr.  John  W.  Williams,  assisted  by  Dr.  Cal- 
houn and  myself,  amputated  Mr.  Steel's  leg  just  below  the  knee, 
(performing  the  double  flap  operation,)  on  account  of  the  ra- 
vages committed  on  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  leg  and 
fibula  by  an  ulcer  of  some  standing,  and  from  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  his  constitution  was  yielding.     About  5  A.  M.  on  the 
29th,  haemorrhage  occurred  but  was  verj  soon  arrested  by  the 
tourniquet.     Not  being  apprized  of  tFie  occurrence  until  10* 
o'clock,  it  was  12  when  my  brother  and  I  reached  him.    I  pro* 
posed,  the  bandage  as  used  by  yourself,,  rather  than  the  knife 
and  ligature,  which,  if  it  failed,  would  not  diminish  the  chance 
of  success  by  the  latter;  to  which  he  readily  consented.     On 
removing  the^dressing  we   found  the  flaps  had  adhered  their 
wh6Ie  length,  except  where  the  ligatures  were  brought  out^< 
and  that  one   of  the  ligatures  brought  out  in  the  centre  was 
missing.     From  the  size  of  the  stream  of  blood  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  anterior  tibial  artery  which   was  bleeding.    After 
placing  compresses  along  the  entire  length  of  the  femoral 
artery,  I  commenced  below  the  knee  and  applied  the  roller,  a« 
tight  as  I  could  conveniently  do,  up  to  the  perinasum,  then  round 
the  pelvis  to. secure  it.    As  the  tourniquet  had  been  applied 
about  7  hours,  the  limb  below  its  application  was  very  much 
enlarged.  In  two  hours  I  was  summoned  to  the  patient,  as  bsemor- 
rbage  bad  again  taken  place.   I  found  the*  bandage  over  all  the 
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aiiarged  parf  of  the  limb  so  loose  that  I  couM  pass  one  of  mj 
fingers  with  ease  under  it  I  took  another  roller,  and  commeor 
cing  at  the  stamp,  applied  it  firmlj  orer  all  the  enlarged  part  of 
the  limb,  which  was  now  as  small  as  the  upper  half;  which 
again  arrested  the  haemorrhage. 

At  10  A.  M.  on  the  30th,  no  hsBmorrhage;  bandage  loose; 
Having  the  artery  compressed  where  it  passes  over  the  os  pubis 
I  removed  the  rollers  and  applied  one  firmly  after  the  manner  of 
the  first  on  the  29th.  I  then  dressed  the  stump  and  bound  it  up. 

At  8.  A.  M.  on  the  2d.  July,  no  ha&ii|orrhage;  bandage  on 
the  thigh  pretty  tight ;  not  interrupted.  On  rentoving  the  dress- 
ing from  the  stump  I  found  the  ligatures  had  all  come  away, 
and  the  orifices  closed  except  the  one  in  the  centre;  but  there 
was  between, half  an  ounce  and  an  ounce  of  pus  contained  in  a 
pocket  beneath  the  remaining  orifice,  towards  the  depending 
part  of  the  limb.  After  dressing  it  on  the  plan  of  the  SOdi,  I 
turned  a  short  roller  over  the  end  of  the  stump  so  as  to  oblite* 
rate  the  cavity  and  avoid  pressure  on  the  tibia,  lest  I  should  pro- 
duce ulceration  of  the  integuments  covering  it.  On  the  5tb, 
the  bandage  on  the  thigh  loose,  but  I  did  not  interrupt  it;  the 
secretion  of  pus  considerable;  the  cavity  which  contained  pus 
before,  entirely  obliterated.     I  dressed  the  stump  as  on  the  3d. 

On  the  8tb,  no  cavity,  dressed  as  before,  patient  allowed  some 
exercise. 

On  the  12th,  roller  removed  from  the  thigh;  stump  nearlj 
well;  patient's  health  very  much  improved;  allowed  to  go  on 
crutches.  We  see  in  this  case  that  two  applications  of  the 
bandage  had  the  desired  effect  of  arresting  the  luemorrbaget^ 
and  one  in  obliterating  the  cavity  containing  the  pus. 

In  amlxised  and  lacerated  fracture  of  the  arm*  By  James  M. 
CuNNiNGFiAM,  M.  D.  of  Jefferson  Cotm/y,  Gtior^o.—Whilst  Mr* 
M.  was  engaged  in  hauling  wood,  his  team  became  fright- 
ened and  ran  away:  being  unable  to  disengage  his  hand  from  the 
line,  he  was  dragged  a  considerable  distance  by  it.  The  wheel 
of  the  wagon  finally   ran  over  his  arm,  lacerating  the  iiite- 
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g«iiie&ts  and  inuscles  from  th^  middle  of  the  os  humeri  tosema 
distance  below  the  elbow  joiot 

*  Wheo  the  injury  was  examined,  whiqb  was  ^x  or  seven  hours 
afterwards,  the  limb  was  so  much  swollen  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury.  The  patient  supposed 
be  had  lost  nearly  a  gallon  of  blood  from  the  lacerated  parts 
of  the  limb,  which  were  still  bleeding  profusely.  In  addition 
to  the  swelling,  the  limb  presented  a  dark  black  appearance 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood 
through  the  cellular  texture  below  the  integuments.  Finding 
that  a  successful  examination  of  the  bone  was  impracticable,  a 
bandage  was  immediately  applied,  extending  from  tAe  fingers 
up  to  the  shoulder.  About  thirty  hours  afterwards  the  dress- 
ing, which  had  become  slack,  was  re-applied.  On  its  third  ap- 
plication it  was  ascertained  that  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle  in 
passing  over  the  arm  had  fractured  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus.  The  arm  now  presented  a  more  natural  appear- 
ance; the  effusion  was  gone;  the  swelling  greatly  diminished;* 
and  the  lacerations  manifested  a  disposition  to  healthy  cicatri- 
catioQ.  The  bandage  was  the  only  dressing  applied.  The  pa- 
tient soon  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm  under  the  above  treat- 
ment;  although  under  any  other,  the  loss  of  his  limb  would  have 
been  inevitable,  and  the  danger  of  losing  his  life  imminent. 

In  Fracture  and  Fisiuhus  Ulcers.  By  William  T.  Young, 
Jkff  D.  of  Trtana,  Alabama* — 1  have  had  this  fall  a  case  of  frac- 
tured fibula,  in  a  small  boy,  and  treated  the  case  successfully 
by  the  bandage,  applied  as  Professor  Dudley  directs.  The  bon^ 
was  broken  about  its  middle  transversely — the  cure  was  effected 
in  a  less  period  than  I  ever  knew  one  by  the  old  method  of  dress- 
ing»  I  have  also  used  the  bandage  in  other  species  of  fracturesi 
of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  with  the  most  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful termination,  f  have  now  a  case  of  fistulous  ulcer  of 
the  thigh,  of  eight  years  standing,  which  has  baffled  the  «kill  of 
several  able  physicians,  that  I  am  treating  by  the  use^of  the 
bandage,  and  from  the  fevoorable  change  wrought  in  the  ulcer 
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akeadj,  by  three  applications  of  it,  I  feel  eveiy  confidence  mm 
successful  issue  of  tlie  case. 

Aavember  26/A,  1829» 


Akt.  X. — Case  of  Rfmittenl  Freer  ailended  with  large  discharges 
of  grunions  blood  from  the  bowels^  succtssfxdly  treated  with  large 
doses  of  Calomel  and  Quinine^  By  Y.  D.  Bollinq  M.  D.  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee* 

E — F — aetat.  21,  was  on  the  15th  September  attacked  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  remittent  fever.  His  case  not  exciting 
any  alarm  at  the  commencement,  was  entrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  old  woman  in  the  family:  the  medicines  administered 
by  her,  were  a  dose  of  salts,  which  operated  well  on  the  bow 
,els,  as  she  informed  me;  a  composition  of  vinegar  and  gla^  of 
antimony,  called  by  her  crocus,  given  as  an  emetic  and  diapho* 
retic,  which  likewise  produced  the  desired  eflect.  Still  the  pa- 
tient grew  worse,  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  September  I 
was  sent  for  in  haste  to  see  him* 

I  found  him  covered  with  a  profuse  clanuny  sweat,  the  extrem* 
ities  cold,  pulse  frequent  and  small,  some  hiccough,  eyes  thrown 
back  when  he  would  attempt  to  close  them,  and  dischai^ing  from 
the  bowels  large  grumous  passages.  Convinced  of  the  dange- 
rous  situation  of  my  patient,  I  intimated  to  his  friends  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  the  recurrence  of  bilious  evacuations,  or 
he  would  soon  sink  irrecoverably.  The  indications,  as  I  con- 
ceived, were  to  produce  a  decided  impression  on  the  liver  with 
calomel,  and  to  excite  the  dormant  energies  of  the  system  wift 
quinine.  Having  met  with  such  cases  before,  I  was  aware  of 
the  danger  there  would  be  to  the  patient  in  trusting  to  any  med* 
icines  in  ordinary  doses.  He  therefore  took  sixty  grains  of  calo^ 
•mel,and  a  short  time  after  five  grs.  of  quinine.  These  doses 
were  fepeated  twice  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
There  was  no  bloody  evacuations  after  the  first  dose ;  the  warmtii 
of  the  skin  became  equable;  the  perspiration  receded,  and  ilk 
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the  morning  early,  he  bad  a  large,  green,  bilious  passage,  wiA  ' 
not  a  particle  of  blood  intermixed.     This  advantage  obtained 
«ver  the  disease,  was  maintained  by  calomel,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and 
quinine,  alone,  given  m  ordinary  doses.     The  disease  was  now 
divested  of  all  malignity,  and  the  patient  soon  recovered. 

Observations. — Whether  the  blood  in  such  cases  proceeds  from 
the  distended  veins  of  the  liver  or  intestines,  the  writer  is  unpre* 
pared  to  say,  as  he  has  made  no  post  mortem  examinations; 
Irat  is  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  liv- 
er, as  there  is,  sometimes,  a  discharge  of  blood  and  bile  alter- 
nately, and  never  an  admixture  of  them.  The  patient  co^^ 
plains  of  no  pain  in  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  evacu* 
ations  are  at  regular  intervals  as  if  from  the  operation  of  a  pur- 
gative, discharged  freely  and  at  once.  Such  cases  are  well  cal- 
culated to  alarm  the  practitioner  when  he  first  meets  with  them, 
and  render  him  undecided,  when  delay  is  death  to  the  patient. 
The  patient  and  his  fnendsare  alarmed  at  such  an  unexpected 
oeciirrence,and  now  is  the  time  for  cool  deliberation,  decided 
and  energetic  practice  in  the  physician.  I  have  known  one  physi- 
cian under  these  circumstances,  to  recommend  bark,  and  an- 
other calomel  in  two  grain  doses. 


Art.  XI. — Case  of  Laryngotomy.    By  Dn  James  F.  E.  Hardy, 
of  Ashvilte,  North  Carolina. 

JljARLY  in  the  month  of  September  last,  1  was  visited  by 
WilKam  Welch,  of  Haywood  county  N.  C.  who  had  come 
a  4i8tance  of  sixty  miles  with  his  son  John,  aged  two  years 
and  ten  oKMiths ;  who  had  ten  days  before,  while  eating  some 
water-naelon,  inhaled  one  of  the  seed  into  his  trachea :  he  became 
instantly  suflbcated,  and  for  some  hours  his  recovery  was  doubt- 
ful: he,  however^  revived ;  but  during  the  whole  of  the  ten  days, 
he  had  frequent  and  alarming  attacks.  The  day  1  first  saw 
Mm  b«  had  a  paroxysm,  wfai^h  I  thought  would  have  terminated 
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Mftllj*  I  then  informed  the  fMfcer  of  the  only  operation  by 
wbteb  I  thought  his  child  could  be'saved;  and  he  being  aD in* 
IftOigeiit  man  was  soon  made  to  see. the  necessity  of  it, and 
veadily  consented  to  its  bmg  perforated. 

The  day  following,  at  10  oclock,  Icommeoced  the  opersTtlon 
in  the  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen  from  Soadi 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  were  at  that  time  spending  the  saoE^ 
mer  months  in  our  village.  My  intatmments  consisted  of  a 
small  scalpel,  a  bistoury,  canula,9nd  two  bougies*  I  first  made 
an  incimn  tbrougb  the  integuments,  two  inches  in  lengtt^  the 
Iqi^and  size  of  the  pati^t  rendering  it  necessary  to  malce  a 
large  opening*  This  being  accomplished,  I  opened  the  crico- 
Ayroid  membrane  with  the.bistoury,  whiqb  was  simple  and  ea^f. 
1  found,  however,  my  opening,  was  too  small  to  give  me  any 
chance  to  search  for  the  foreign  body.  By  the  advice  of  the 
gentlemen  present  I  continued  the  incision  through  the  thyroiA 
and  cricoid  cartilages,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  opening. 
Mnmiediately  on  completing  this  part  of  the  opeFation,most  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous  hsemerrhage  took  place,  as  I  supposed  from 
ibe  superior  thyroid  artery:  the  blood  immediately  jusbed 
into  the  trachea,  producing  complete  sufibc^tion,  and  my  tittle 
patient  was  to  all  appearance  dead.  I  immediately  introduced 
the  canula  into  the  opening  in  the  larynx,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
my  medical  assistants  w^  made  powerful  efi&)rt8  tp  infiate  tbe 
lungs,  while  I  took  up  tbe  divided  vessel.  The  bleeding  being 
arrested,  I  assisted  him  in  trying  to  produce  artificial  respiration, 
which  we  ultimately  accompUshi^d  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  mi- 
nutes, all  of  which  time  I  thought  the  child  was  closed  in  death 
forever.  He  continued  to  breathe  through  the  cnnula  for  about 
one  hour:  we  then  permitted  him  to  have  one  houi^s  quiet  while 
be  slept.  Yet  his  breathing  was  laborious  and  diiTicult.  When 
he  awoke  I  made  a  minute  examinatidn,  and  to  my  great  morti- 
fication could  find  nothing  of  the  obstruction;  when,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  my  mc^dical  frie*nj{(,  I  passed  a  bougie 
through  the  artificial  opening  into  the  mouth, "which  to  my  equal- 
ly great  satisfaction,  carried  the  seed  with  it.  The  after  treat- 
ment was  simple.     1  declined  bringing  tbe  wound  tqgetber  by 
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suture^  the  trachea  had  become  so  extremely  irritable  that  I  was 
fearful  of  inflammation.  I  drev^  the  lips  slightly  in  apposition 
and  retained  them  by  adhesive  stripe,  over  which  I  placed  pled- 
gets of  lint:  this  dressing  hail  to  be  renewed  daily,  as  the  mucous 
discharges  were  so  profuse  as  to  soften  the  adhesive  plaistcn 
He  had  a  constant  wheezing  and  cough  for  two  weeks,  bnt  no 
fever,  and  returned  home  in  three  weeks,  the  wound  healed  with 
the  cicatrix  small  and  well  shaped.  His  voice  is  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct, and  his  health  good. 

Remarks. — Since  the  operation  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
teeing  a  case  recorded  in  the  American  Jounial  of  the  Medical 
Sciences, by  Abner  Hopton  M.  D.  in  which  he  particularly  guards 
all  operators,  against  the  alarming  and  often  fatal  hasmorrbages 
that  take  place  in  dividing  the  thyroid  artery.  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, from  experience,  that  his  observations  are  good,  particu- 
larly to  young  surgeons,  for  had  I  seen  his  publication  previously 
I  should  have  been  more  cautions. 


Art.  Xn. — Case  of  Dyspepsia.     By  James  Ltne,  M.   D.  of 

Mississippi. 

[communicated  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Cooke.] 

Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  relate  to  you  a  remarkable  case 
of  dyspepsia  that  has  presented  itself  to  me  since  1  bad  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  your  lectures  of  winter  before  last. 

Shortly  after  the  coDcIusion  of  tljat  course  of  lectures  I  ac- 
cidentally fell  in  with  the  father  of  tlie  litfle  girl,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disease.  He  gave  me  the  following  history  of  the 
case.  In  June  1824,  his  little  daughter,  then  about  nine  years 
old,  had  an  attack  of  fever.  Her  physician  in  his  treatment 
gave  her  an  emetic,  which  produced  inordinate  vomiting — it 
was  not  checked  for  several  days,  and  prostrated  her  very  much. 
After  she  improved  a  httle,  her  appetite  became  exceedingly 
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▼oracioXis,  and  her  friends  indulged  her  in  whatever  6he  want- 
ed. This,  with  some  other  symptoms,  induced  her  physi- 
cian to  think  her  the  subject  of  tape*worm.  Soon  after  this  she 
commenced  spitting  up  her  meals  shortly  after  swallowing:  this 
circunnfitance  changed  the  name  of  the  disease  and  the  practice. 
Another  physician  was  called  in  consultation:  the  disease  was 
pronounced  dyspepsia,  and  was  treated  by  the  usual  means. 
They  completely  exhausted  their  catalogue  of  anti-dyspeptic 
remedies,  without  in  the  least  bene6tting  the  poor  girl;  when  a 
third  one  was  called  in  from  an  adjoining  county*  He  had  her 
in  charge  twelve  months,  and  left  her  as  he  found  her.  The 
iatherat  this  time  began  to  despairof  having  his  daughter  cured 
by  Doctors,  and  determined  to  trust  the  c«ise  pretty  much  to  na- 
ture. He  was  however  under  the  necessity  of  giving  her  some- 
thing to  keep  her  bowels  open,  and  for  this  purpose  he  gene- 
ndly  used  salts  or  oil.  I  asked  him  what  effect  they  had  upoD 
her:  he  said  they  produced  dark  coloured  stools,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  her  taking  so  much  cold.  He  said  she  complained 
of  great  heat  in  her  breast,  in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  soles 
of  her  feet,  and  that  in  the  coldest  weather  t<he  would  lay  be- 
fore an  open  door, or  under  a  hoisted  window. 

He  had  been  giving  her  salts  and  oil  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  when  I  first  saw  him.  Her  friends  were  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  her  in  whatev/*r  she  wanted,  in  the  way  of  diet.  She 
would  eat  a  hearty  meal  and  spit  it  up  in  five  minutes  afterwards. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  weighed  thirty-three  pounds. 

1  related  to  the  father  some  of  the  cases  that  you  had  put 
us  in  the  possession  of;  and  ad\  ised  him,  as  he  was  forced  to  give 
her  something  to  keep  her  bowels  open,  to  try  pills  of  rhubarb, 
aloes,  and  calomel.  He  consented, and  I  made  him  several  doz- 
en and  gave  him  directions  to  make  her  more  when  those  gave 
out. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  to  the  south  and  heard  no  more  of  tlie 
case  till  I  returned  to  Kentucky  last  spring.  The  first  time  that 
the  father  saw  me  after  my  return  he  informed  me,  that  the 
pills  had  helped  his  daughter  very  much,  that  he  had  lost  my 
directions  and  was  forced  to  return  to  his  salts  and  oil  again^  and 
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said  the  was  no  better  than  when  I  left  her.  He  desired  me 
to  make  her  some  more  pills.  1  gave  him  a  large  box  of  them^ 
and  told  him  when  they  gave  out  to  get  the  same  materials  and 
make  more,  or  to  make  some  extract  of  white  walnut,  and  mix 
it  with  a  small  portion  of  calomel.  Enough  of  these  pills  were 
given  e^ry  night  to  operate  on  the  bowels;  two  or  three  were 
generally  sufficient.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  was  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  when  she  was  much  better, — had  gained  con- 
siderable flesh,  and  was  able  to  walk  around  the  room  by  means- 
of  a  go-cart^  a  thing  that  she  has  not  done  for  five  years  before. 

During  the  Christmas  holy-days  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  father^  and  hearing  of  the  rapid  improvement  in  his 
daughter's  health  I  determined  to  go  and  get  a  minute  history 
of  the  case;  but  before  I  arrived  at  the  house  I  met  the  father 
and  mother  ^oing  tochurch,  and  as  I  was  in  haste  to  return  to 
Lexington,  could  not  wait  their  return. 

The  father  informed  me  that  his  daughter  could  walk  where* 
she  chose  about  the  house,  and  that  she  had  ridden  four  miles 
alone — he  said  he  had  never  seen  any  one  improve  more  rapidly 
in  their  recovery  from  a  fever,  than  she  had  done  in  the  last 
month,  or  since  she  had  got  so  that  she  could  walk  about. 

But  few  cases  show  more  clearly  the  importatnce  of  purging 

in  dyspepsia  than  this  one.     I  regret  that  I  have  it  not  in  my* 

power  to  give  you  a  more  minute  account  of  the  casoi 

Yours  very  respectfully 

JAMES  LYNE.. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Case  of  Labour  in  zohich  the  Placenta  was  deliver' 
ed  some  titne  before  the  FoUm.  By  Dr.  Caleb  W.  Cloud,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1830,  at  1 1  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  was  call: 
ed  to  visit  a  woman,  who  was  said  to  be  in  labour.  I  found 
her  in  considerable  pain,  with  great  uterine  hasmorrhage:  she 
said  her  labour  was  premature,  and  that  she  was  in  the  eighth 
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month  of  her  pregnancy.  On  examination  per  vaginam,  1  found 
the  OS  uteri  considerably  dilated;  one  knee  of  the  foetus,  and  a 
part  of  the  placenta  could  also  be  distinguished.  The  pain 
subsidinu,  I  gave  her  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  laudanum,  and  left 
her  for  the  night. 

At  8  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  ensuing  day,  1  saw  her  again,  when 
the  pain  was  slight,  though  the  haemorrhage  continued.  At 
1 2  o'clock  M.  the  uterine  pain  was  increased  and  the  bleeding 
had  become  quite  alarming.  On  examining  again  1  found  the 
membranes  protruded,  which  were  soon  afterwards  ruptured, 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  placenta  together  with  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  presented.  Pulsation  was  felt  in  the  cord,  but  no 
portion  of  the  child  could  be  reached. 

In  this  situation,  I  gave  her  fifteen  grains  of  ergot,  and  after 
an  interval  of  20  or  30  minutes,  the  same  quantity  was  repeated. 
In  halfanhour  from  the  exhibition  of  the  last  dose,  the  placen- 
ta  was  expelled,  and  the  haemorrhage  immediately  ceased. 
Still  the  child  could  not  be  felt,  per  vaginam,and  I  had  some  ap- 
prehension at  the  time  that  it  might  have  escaped  into  the  cavitj 
of  the  abdomen,  by  a  rupture  of  the  uterus.  The  woman,  howev« 
er,  beinga  good  deal  fatigued,  was  permitted  to  rest  for  two 
hours  or  more;  when,  there  being  no  return  of  pain,  or  descent 
of  the  fcetus,  I  gave  her  fiteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ergot,  and  re- 
peated th%  same  quantity  in  twenty  minutes.     Some  pain  now 
came  on;  but,  being  slight  and  ineffectual,  I  introduced  the  hand 
and   dislodged  the  child  from  the  os  pubis,  on  which  it  rested, 
inclining  to  the  right  side:  after  this  I  was  enabled  to  reach  it 
with  the  forceps,  (the  breech  presenting,)  and  in  this  way  it  was 
delivered. 

After  delivery  the  woman  complained  of  great  debility,  with 
sick  stomach  and  vomiting — these,  however,  were  soon  relieved 
and  she  recovered  speedily.  The  child  was  well  forofied  and  of 
the  usual  nize.  The  mother  is  about  37  yean  of  age:  this  was 
her  eight  pregnancy,  all  the  preceding  labours  being  natural; 
and  sho  knows  not  of  any  cause  to  have  produced  premature  or 
pret^'rr:.it'iral  labour  in  the  present  case. 


Art.  XIY.— Case  of  Bilmis  Fever.     By  J.  F.  Fletcher,  M.  D. 
of  Salvesa,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. 

JtxISS  p.  Armstrong  aged  IS,  residing  near  this  village,  had 
for  some  months  laboured  under  delicate  health:  at  length  she 
was  attacked  with  the  ordinary  autumnal  fever  of  the  country, 
which  obstinately  resisting  a  variety  of  domestic  medicines,  on 
the  iSth  of  July  my  assistance  was  requested.    I  found  her  un- 
der great  depression  of  spirits;  skin  pale  and  inclined  to  cold- 
ness f  some  bead-ache;  much  uneasiness  about  the  precordia; 
great  thirst,  with  loss  of  appetite ;  tongue  loaded;  pulse /eeble, 
compressed,  and  alternating;  witii  considerable  torpor  in  the 
bowels,  and  paleness  in  the  alvine  discharges.     With  the  view 
of  unlocking  the  portal  circle,  and  restoring  the  biliary  secre- 
tions, I  gave  her  40  grains  of  calomel,  aloes,  and  rhnbnrb,  di- 
recting her  attendants  to  repeat  the  dose  if  no  operation  was  ob- 
tained by  bed  time. 

July  14th.  No  operation ;  premised  venesection;  ordered  an 
injection;  a  scanty  thin  stool  obtained;  gave  two  scruples  of 
calomel, and  at  four  o'clock  directed  that  she  should  take  two 
scruples  more,  aided  by  oil,  and  injections. 

15th.  No  important  change  in  the  symptoms;  ordered  the 
warm  bath.  Eight  tablespoonsful  of  castor  oil  had  been  ta- 
ken, and  half  a  doz«n  injections  administered,  without  effect. 
She  now  took  15  grs.  of  scammony  and  15  grs.  of  jalap  every 
six  hours: 

16th.  A  thin  dischai^e  this  morning — pulse  more  feeble,  sys- 
tem highly  irritable,  appearances  discouraging;  gave  her  du- 
ring the  day  and  early  part  of  the  night,  large  doses  of  scam- 
mony and  croton  oil:  at  11  P.  M.  a  copious  thin  discharge  ob- 
tained, succeeded  by  vomiting  and  alarming  debility.  Wine 
whey,  camphorated  julep,  and  sinapisms  to  the  stomach  and  ex- 
tremities were  resorted  to. 
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17th.  Continued  the  wine  and  julep.  The  extreme  irrita« 
bihty  of  the  stomach  this  morning,  which  heretofore  had  surpri- 
singly retained  every  thing  administered,  and  the  evidently  sink- 
ing state  of  my  patient,  strongly  admonished  me  of  the  necesc 
sity  of  a  different  plan  of  treatment.  I  now  stated  to  her 
friends,  her  imminent  danger,  explained  in  detail  my  views  of 
her  critical  situation,  and  assured  them  of  my  firm  belief,  that 
nothing  bat  calomel  freely  administered  presented  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  saving  her.  I  used  no  concealment,  but  frank- 
ly suggested  all  the  consequences  that  might  accompany  this 
practice.  After  some  hesitation  I  was  fully  authorized  to  take 
my  course  without  restriction.  Consistent  discharges  being 
the  great  object,  at  4  P.  M.  I  gave  her  two  drachms  of  calomel, 
which  appeared  to  have  a  happy  effect  in  soothing  the  irrita- 
bility qf  the  stomach. 

1 8th.  No  operation  this  morning:  pulse  however  slightly  im- 
proved, and  system  more  calm.  Gave  two  drachms  of  calomel ;  at 
twelve  o'clock  two  drachms  more,  and  pills  of  scammony  in 
the  evening. 

19th.  Two  small  and  consistent  hut  highly  foetid  operations 
procured  by  stimulating  injections:  gave  her  three  drachma 
of  calomel,  followed  at  8  P.  M.  by  an  ordinary  enema,  which 
brought  with  it  a  large  discharge  of  the  darkest  and  most  ofien- 
sive  matter;  administered  cordials  freely.  Patient^s  gums  slight- 
ly affected  by  the  mercury. 

20th.  Another  free  discharge,  of  the  same  character  as  the  last 
obtained  by  injection;  pulse  better  and  my  patient's  strength 
Bnd  spirits  materially  improved;  ptyalism  inconsiderable. 

20tb.  Procured  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  three  con- 
sistent stooR  by  injections:  symptoms  favourable.  Gave  adrachm 
of  calomel. 

21st.  No  operation  since  yesterday  morning,  patient  more 
dull.  Gums  nearly  well,  gave  two  drachms  of  calomel,  to  be 
assisted  as  usual  by  enemata. 

22nd.  Several  consistent  discharges  have  been  obtained  vnth- 
oui  injections.  Patients  appetite  reviving,  with  an  evident  in- 
crease of  strength  and  cherfulness.    Gums  sore  but  not  tron* 
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blesome :  directed  her  bowels  to  be  kept  open  with  pills  of  aloes 
and  rhubarb  assisted  by  oil  if  necessary. 

35th.  Patient  recovering  fast,  appetite  good.    Gums  well. 

30tb.  Able  to  take  exercise  in  the  houae. 

August  10th.  Patient  rides  out  visiting  her  friends  and  is  con- 
valescent. 

Nov.  iBt.  Has  entirely  recovered  her  health  and  spirits. 

I  make  do  comment  upon  this  case.  I  have  given  a  plain 
statement  of  facts.  And  in  relation  to  the  doses  of  calomel  ad- 
ministered refer  lo  Mr.  A.  Armstrong,  brother  of  my  patient 
and  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Mercer  county, 
who  under  my  directions  invariably  weighed  the  calomel  and 
gave  it  hiroielf.    ' 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Colwnbo  of  the  Materia  Medica. — ^This  is  the  root  of  a  plant  whidi 
appears  to  have  been  long  known  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  whose  native  country  and  history  have  been,  till  very  lately,  invol- 
▼ed  in  obscurity.  Some  have  asserted,  (see  Rees^s  Cyclopedia,  art. 
Columbo^)  that  the  root  was  introduced  from^  Columbo  in  Ceylon,  to 
ihe  continent  of  India,  and  thence  derived  its  name.  If  such  weie 
the  case,  Ceylon  was  not  considered,  by  the  learned  in  India,  to  be  the 
native  country  of  this  plant;  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  the 
sixth  vol.  of  their  Transactions,  published  at  the  commencenient  of 
the  present  century,  gave  a  'Mist  of  such  Oriental  subjects  as  required 
further  illustration;'^  and  amongst  them  particularly  invited  communi- 
cations respecting  the  CoUttnbo  planlj  with  a  view  to  ascertain  from 
what  country  the  root  so  called  was  originally  procured,  and  to  obtain 
a  botanical  description  and  figure. 

Commerson,  indeed,  while  residing  in  the  Isle  of  France,  gathered 
there,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Poivre,*  about  the  year  1770,  some  flow- 
ering specimens  of  a  plant  which  came  to  France  with  the  rest  of  that 
celebrated  botanist's  collection,  and  were  marked  in  his  Herbarium 
^'Calumboin  Indiis  vociUur;'*^  and  these  were  first  dcarribed  by  La- 
marck, under  the  name  of  Memspenman  palmatwn.  Ttiat  author 
further  observes:  ^'11  paroit  qu'elle  est  originaire  de  Plude,''  and  ^  C'est 
peut-etre  de  ce  Menisperme  qu'on  obtient  cette  r&cine  qu'on  nous 
rapporte  de  Plnde  sous  le  nom  de  racine  de  Caltnhbo  ou  Columbo,  en 
morceaux  jaunatres,  d'une  saveur  araere/'  From  no  other  source  do 
we  derive  any  indication  of  the  plant  being  known  in  a  living  state 
about  that  period;  and  that  in  the  Isle  of  Fiance  probably  soon  per- 
ished. About  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  invitation  was  gives  on  the 
part  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  for  information  res(x;ctiDg  the  Columbo 
plant,  (namely,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  tlie  Asiatic  Researches,  8vb. 
edition  published  in  London,  18 11,)  we  find  a  fi;;uTe  and  description 
of  the  male  plant,  and  some  importMii  contribulKMiB  to  its  history,  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Berry,  Member  of  the  Medical  Boarrl  of  Fori  St.  George. 
From  that  gentleman  we  learn  that  this  plant  is  never  cuUwated  in  its 

•  Sec  Lamarck's  Cycl.  ▼.4.  p.  99. 
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native  country,  but  that  it  grows  naturally  and  in  abundance  in  the 
thick  forests  that  are  said  to  cover  the  shores  about  Oibo  and  Mozam- 
bique, on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  inland  for  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  month  of  March,  the  dry 
season,  or  when  the  natives  are  not  employed  in  agriculture.  The  main 
stock  of  the  root  is  not  removed,  but  offsets  from  the  base  are  taken, 
and  those  of  sufficient  size:  yet  not  so  old  as  to  be  full  of  fibres,  which 
render  it  unfit  for  commerce. 

Soon  after  it  is  dug  up,  the  root  is  cut  into  slices,  strung  on  cords, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  shade.  It  is  deemed  fit  for  commerce,  when, 
on  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  breaks  short;  and  of  a  bad  quahty  when  it 
is  soft  or  black.  It  is  held  in'  high  esteem  among  the  natives,  even 
those  who  reside  at  a  great  distance  from  Mozambique,  for  the  cure  of 
dysentery,  which  is  frequent  among  them ;  for  healing  ulcers,  and  as 
a  remedy  for  almost  every  disorder. 

Dr.  Berry  obtained  this  information  from  Monsieur  Fortin,  who, 
when  at  Mozambique,  and  engaged  in  purchasing  the  dried  root,  as  an 
article  of  trade,  procured  an  entire  living  offset  of  a  larger  size  than 
usual.  This  he  brought  with  him  to  Madras,  in  September,  1806;  and 
presented  it  to  Dr.  James  Anderson,  the  Physician  General,  who  justly 
esteemed  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  India.  This  being  planted,  pro- 
duced a  male  pl^t,  from'  which  Dr.  Berry^s  figure  and  description 
were  made.  That  gentleman  was  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  of 
Lamarck  having  published  it  from  dried  specimens,  as  the  Memsper- 
nam  palmfUum^  nor  has  he  given  it  a  scientific  name;  but  he  rightly 
judged  it  to  belong  to  ^  the  Sarmentaces  of  Linnsus,  the  Menispermum 
of  Jussieu.^^  Among  the  Africans  its  name  is  Kahtmb,  It  is  spelt 
Kalumbo  by  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  language  the  o  is  mute;  and, 
from  this,  Dr.  Berry  tells  us,  the  name  originated  by  which  this  val- 
uable root  is  known  to  Europe.  It  is  a  staple  export  of  the  Portugu- 
ese from  Mozambique;  and,  when  we  consider  the  quantity  exported, 
it  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  the  native  country  of 
the  plant  was  not  more  generally  known. 

Still  the  female  flower  was  a  desideratum;  and  De  Candolle,  the  last 
botanical  author  peiiiaps  who  has  described  the  plant  (apparently  from 
Commerson^s  specimens  in  the  Parisian  Museum,)  was  obliged  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  female  flowers  and 
fruit. 

For  the  m^ns  of  making  them  known  to  the  botanists  of  Europe, 
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I  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  my  often-mcn- 
tioned  friend  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius.  From  that  gen- 
tleman, through  the  hands  of  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  I  have  received  no 
less  than  three  atlas  folio  sheets  of  drawings,  represwiting  portions  of 
this  \Asini  of  the  natural  size,  with  admirable  dissections,  executed  by 
Professor  Bojer,  aided  in  the  colouring  by  the  faithful  pencil  of  Mw. 
Charles  Telfair.  Whatever  is  wanting,  eillier  of  execution  or  accuracy 
in  the  accompanying  figures,  which  were  taken  from  these  splendid 
delineations,  must  be  attributed  to  my  being  obliged  to  reduce  them 
to  tlie  humble  standard  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  These  drawings 
too  were  accompanied  by  a  full  description  of  the  plant,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Bojer,  (and  which  I  have  here  merely  rendered  from  the 
Latin,)  and  by  an  account  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the  plant  to 
ourcolonies,  fromaM.  S.  memoir,  by  Mr.  Telfair  himself.  Shortly 
previous  to  their  arrival  in  England,  living  roots  were  sent  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  Mr.  Barclay's  Botanical  Garden  and  to  that  of  Glasgow. 

"The  late  Sir.  Walter  Farquhar,  Physician  to  the  King,^'  says  Mr. 
Telfair,*  "  was  very  anxious  to  introduce  into  England  the  CoUmbo 
root  in  a  living  state;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  desired  his  son,  Sir  IU>- 
bert  Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  their  Dependen- 
cies, to  procure  the  plant  from  its  native  soil  in  Africa,  aud  forward  it 
to  London.     Sir  Robert  lost  no  time,  after  assuming  his  government 
at  the  conquest  of  the  French  Islands,  in  applying  to  the  Governor  of 
Mozambique  for  growing  plants;  and   was  repeatedly  assured  that 
these  should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  proper  season.     These  proniises, 
however,  were  never  fulfilled ;  although   renewed  by  the  several  suc- 
ceeding officials  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on   the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  ever  since  the  year  1811    Dr.  Wallich  also  took  much  pains  for 
ciiecting  the  same  object,  and  sent  to  Governor  Farquhar  tlie  drawing 
made  at  Calcutta  of  a  male  plant  of  the  Colombo  root  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  Botanic  Garden  there  by  Mr.  Berry.     Co^^es  of  this 
drawing  were  distributed  to  the  different  ships  of  war  and  captains  of 
merchant  vessels,  trnding  to  the  eiisiern  coast  of  Africa,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  disMnguish  the  plant  and  bring  it  to  the  Mauritius; 
since  there  had  been  an  evident  imwillingncss  on  the  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese authorities  to  permit  this  precious  vegetable  to  be  taken  away, 


♦  This  account  appears  to  have  been  read  at  a  litei;ary  and  scientific  So- 
ciety in  the  Mauritius,  of  which  Mr.  Telfair  is  the  Vice-president. 
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in  aay  other  state  than  what  it  bears  in  commerce,  when  deprived  o£ 
vegetative  power  by  passing  ttirough  the  oven. 

''Ail  the  attempts  resulting  from  these  means  proved  fruitless;  until 
Captain  William  Fitzwilham  Owen,  commanding  the  surveying  squad- 
ron of  his  majesty^s  navy,  on  the  East  African  coast,  undertook  the 
task.  The  extensive  iuMuence  he  had  acquired  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  native  chieftains  and  tribes,  enabled  him  to  procure  living  plants^ 
while  his  botanical  knowledge  secured  him  against  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  others,  who  had  been  misled  by  tlie  local  settlers  in  their  search, 
and  imposed  on  by  the  substitution  ot  other  species  instead  of  the 
true  Colombo  root  Captain  Owen,  in  the  year  1825,  brought  away 
in  his  Majesty^s  siiip  Levcn,  from  Oibo,  a  great  number  of  cases,  filled 
with  growing  roots  of  the  male  and  femule  plants,  laid  down  in  the 
sandy  loam,  which  uppears  to  be  their  favourite  soil.  No  time  was 
lost  by  him  in  forwarding  a  great  portion  of  these  to  Mr.  Tel&ir,  at 
Mauritius,  planting  some  also  at  Mahe,  in  the  Seychelles  Archipelago, 
and  sending  to  Bombay  several  cases,  in  order  to  multiply,  by  disper- 
sion, the  chances  of  success  in  naturalizing  them  in  different  climates. 

'*The  roofs  that  were  brought  to  Mauritius,  were  partly  transmitted 
to  England,  New  Holtand,  and  America;  biit«tlic  greater  number  were 
distributed  among  the  various  districts  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Ma- 
ny of  these  plants  blossomed  at  Mauritius  in  tlie  course  of  a  year,  but 
the  flowers  proved  all  male.  The  roots,  however,  had,  during  that  pe- 
riod, multiplied  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  original  quantity,  and 
thus  an  opportunity  was  given  for  distributing  them  still  more  exten* 
sively.  The  female  plaats  flowered  at  Seychelles,  and  Mr.  G.  Harri- 
son tlie  Government  Agent  there,  transmitted  some  of  their  roots  to  Mr. 
Telfair,  in  whose  garden  of  Bois  Cheri,  in  the  Mauritius,  they  have  flow- 
ered, and  being  fecundated  by  f  rofessor  Bojer,  who  touched  th^m  with 
the  pollen  of  the  male  blossom,  they  bore  seeds.  From  tiiese  individ- 
uals the  dmwings  by  Professor  Bojer  have  been  taken,  which  give  a  de- 
lineation and  dissection  of  every  part» 

<*  S9me  of  the  original  roots  imported  by  Captain  Owen,  and  imme- 
diately planted,  have  however  remained  in  the  earth  without  making 
any  shoot,  though  they  possess  vegetable  life,  entire  and  undecayed. 
When  taken  up  and  examined,  they  appear  to  be  undergoing  a  process 
of  cicatrization  at  the  surface,  wliere  they  have  been  broken  off  from 
the  parent* foot;  and  it  is  not  until  this  wound  is  completely  heeled 
and  firm,  that  the  powere  of  vegetation  are  directed  to  the  production 
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of  a  stalk  and  leaves  and  flowers.  This  process  of  cicatrization  is  ex- 
tremely slow,  thus  offering  an  obstacle  to  the  extensive  (xopagatkm  of 
this  species  by  o&ets  from  the  root  But  Professor  Bojer  is  at  present 
engaged  in  some  experiments  for  increasing  ils  productivene^,  by  lay- 
ing down  and  planting  the  stem  in  cuttings,  and  hitherto  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  success.  The  wound  thus  caused  in  the  plant  is  much 
smaller,  and  seems  to  heal  moxe  readily.  If  this  plan  answers  well,  the 
culture  of  Colombo  root  may  be  so  extended  as  to  render  it  an  object 
of  industry  and  resource  to  the  planters  of  the  Mauritius. 

^  Mr.  Newman,  the  Superintendent  of  the  King^  Botanical  Garden 
of  Mauritius,  has  prepared  a  tincture  from  a  part  of  the  roots  in  his 
possession,  according  to  the  formula  of  the  London  College  of  Physt* 
cians;  but  this  tincture  is  much  stronger  than  what  comes  irom  Apoth- 
ecaries^ Hall  and  its  taste  has  a  more  grateful  and  aromatic  flavour." 

Columbo  root  has  been  long  known  and  esteemed,  both  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  Europe;  where  it  is  found  to  be  of  singular  efficacy  in 
strengthening  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  not  only  in  chronic 
cases,  but  in  the  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  and  diseases  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Its  analysis,  according  to  M.  Planche,has  afforded  a 
third  of  its  weight  of  wogdy  tissue,  a  thivd  of  amylaceous  matter,  and 
the  remaining  third  is  principally  composed  of  animal  substance  and 
a  yellow  and  bitter  matter,  insoluble  in  metallic  salts.  ^  The  presence 
of  so  large  a  quantity  of  amylaceous  substance  accounts^^  for  the  great 
reputation  of  the  root  in  dysentery,  dianhoras,  and  excessive  vomiting. 
By  a  decoction  of  Columbo,  the  fecula  are  extracted,  as  well  as  the  bit- 
ter principle,  whose  action  is  thus  considerably  modified :  whilst  an  in- 
fusion is  simply  bitter  and  tonic. 

In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues  by  Chevallier  and  Richard  (F&ris, 
1817,)  mention  is  made  of  a  bastard  or  JUsei^olumbo  (famx  Cokmbo}f 
brought  from  the  States  of  Barbary,  but  which  may  be  detected  at  onoe 
on  analysis,  by  the  entire  absence  of  fecula.  It  is  not  yet  known  of 
what  plant  this  is  the  produce,  but  it  is  oflen  substituted  for  the  tiiie 
Columbo,  which  it  has  thus  sometimes  unjustly  brought  into  disrepute. 
Dr.  Hooker  in  CurUs^i  Botanical  Magaxme  (Londoji.)  Mardk  1830. 


2.  CwrioMs  Case  of  AjKendhng  Paralyn$;  wiik'tkeappeartmeeacH 
Distecdim.    (CKnique.) 

Case^  Charles  L.  35  years  of  age,  robust  and  in  the  mililaiy  profes- 
sion for  14  years,  during  which  hehad  served  in  the  Russian  and  Spas- 
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ish  campaigns,  and  consequently  been  exposed  to  great  fatigues  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  climate*  In  June  1826,  he  first  perceived  that  his  legs 
readily  bent  under  him,  and  that  he  could  not  easily  raise  himself  up 
fiom  the  sitting  posture.  In  other  respects  he  had  no  complaint.  In 
about  a  fortnight  after  this  he  began  to  feel  a  numbness  in  his  feet, 
which  gradually  ascended  towards  the  knee.  But  while  the  surface 
thus  lost  its  sensibility,  the  muscles  beneatli  became  the  seat  of  acute 
pain,  which  was  much  exasperated  by  pressure.  He  had  beeii  a  month 
confined  to  bed  in  this  state,  with  nearly  loss  of  all  power  in  the 
lower  extremities,  when  he  perceived  a  numbneto  invade  his  hands. 
The  progress  was  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  inferior  members;  and 
he  was  seen  by  the  narrator  on  the  22d  of  September  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  now  completely  paralytic,  excepting  the  tongue,  the 
face  and  the  neck.  These  last  became  gradually  affected.  He  had 
never  complained  of  pain  in  his  head,  nor  of  any  part  of  the  spine  ; 
nor  did  the  most  rigid  Examination  detect  any  physical  lesion  in  this 
last  region.  His  general  health,  was  good — his  intellects  perfect.  He 
attributed  his  disease  to  rheumatism,  contracted  during  his  bivouacs  in 
Spain.  He  made  water  voluntarily,  and  had  a  daily  evacuation  from 
the  bowels.  He  slept  and  ate  well.  The  skin  was  nearly  of  natural 
temperature,  but  quite  insensible  to  pinching  or  pricking.'^ Any  pres- 
sure of  the  muscles,  on  the  other  hand  gave  him  great  pain,  and  caused 
him  to  cry  out. 

Frictions  of  ly  tta  and  alcohol  were  assiduously  employed  along  the 
spine — ammoniated  liniments  were  applied  to  the  limbs,  and  cinchona, 
with  wine,  was  liberally  exhibited  internally.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night thetensibilit^of  the  skin  began  to  return  and  that  of  the  muscles 
to  diminish.  The  power  of  the  muscles  also  gradually  returned,  but 
inversely  to  the  way  in  which 'it  had  been  lost — namely,  from  above 
downwards.  He  was  never  able,  however,  to  raise  himself  up  on  his 
feet.  This  amelioration  continued  but  for  a  very  short  time,  and  he 
was  soon  as  bad  as  ever.  Blisters  along  the  spine  were  added  to  the 
former  measures:  on  the  third  of  November  he  became  suddenly  incom- 
moded in  his  breathing — ^his  pulse  quickened — his  countenance  became 
anxious — he  had  cough — ^the  intercostal  muscles  seemed  scarcely  to 
move.  In  this  state  he  lingered  till  the  7th  of  the  same  mqpth^  when 
he  expired  without  any  struggle. 

Dissection,  The  spinal  canal  was  opened  througout  its  whole  ex- 
tent.   There  was  very  little  blood  in  the  venous  sinuses.    The  dura 
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mater  in  its  natural  state.  The  pia  mater  was  sprinkled  with  calcate- 
ous  depositions  m  the  lumbar  regiony  and  was  finely  injected.  The  roots 
of  the'^umbar  and  sacral  nerves,  as  also  the  great  sciatic  were  injected 
with  black  blood.  The  other  nerves  vrere  very  minutely  eiuusiined ;  but 
jiothing  particular  was  observed.  The  spinal  marrow  was  rather  firmer 
than  natural,  and 'the  same  might  be  said  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  brain.  The  lungs  were  filled  with  tuberculous  matters,  and  there 
were  some  small  abscesses.  The  heart  was  empty  and  flaccid.  The 
whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  sound.  The  muscles  presented 
no  appearance  diflerent  from  those  of  a  person  in  health,  except  beii^ 
more  pale  and  flacid. 

The  foregoing  case  will  show  with  what  a  thick  veil  the  functions 
and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  veiled.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  malady?  Was  it  inflammatory — or  was  it  the  reverse? — Medico- 
ChMrurgical  Retiew.  Jan.  1830. 

3.  CeUarcLcts  aUemadng  with  Diabetes.  {Winchester  county  Hos- 
pital Reports,  in  Prov.  Med,  Gaz,  No.  11.) 

The  following  is  a  very  singular  case,  and  one  that  would  be  met 
with  incredulity,  were  it  not  guaranteed  as  it  is,  by  the  name  of  the 
surgeon  and  of  the  hospital. 

Eliza  Broomfield,  set.  15;  remarkably  tall  and  thin,  was  admitted 
with  cataract  in  either  eye.  The  pupils  were  dilated  to  their  utmost,, 
and  tfce  crystalline  lens  was  evidently  so  augmented  m  bulk  as  to 
protrude  through  the  pupillary  opening;  its  colour  was  uniformly  milky; 
the  cornea  unusually  glassy;  the  vision  so  completely  lost  that  the  pa- 
tient could  only  distinguish  most  imperfectly  light  from  darkness.  In- 
dependent of  the  cataracts,  there  were  dyspnoo^,  cough,  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite. 

The  cataracts  had  appeared  simultaneously  fourteen  months  previ- 
ous to  her  admission,  and  had  been  completely  formed  in  the  surpri- 
singly short  period  of  twenty  days.  The  menses  had  appeared  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  and  had  flowed  with  regularity  till  her  thirteenth  year, 
when  they  disppeared.  From  having  been  healthy  and  robust,  she  now 
became  very  debilitated,  increased  most  astonishingly  in  stature,  and 
subsequently  was  attacked  with  profuse  nocturnal  perspiration.  When 
twelve  months  had  elapsed  an  evident  amendment  took  place;  but  it 
proved  to  be  temporary  only,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the  girl  began 
to  complain  of  uneasiness  about  the  head,  with  vertigo,  confusion,  and 
obscurity  of  vision. 
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H.  Infus.  gent.  c.  Sj.  Spt.  oeth.  nit.  3ss.  Tr.  cannpb.  c.  38S.  terdie 
sumend.  Pil.  hyd.  gr.  ij.  omni  nocte  sumend. 

These  medicines  >vcre  continued  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  with  . 
considerable  benefit,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  we  find  that,  thougb 
the  cough  was  nearly  gone,  the  dyspnoea  and  appetite  were  worse.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  bulging,  and  milky  whiteness  of  each  lens  were 
diminished,  and  the  patient  could  readily  detect  any  substance  inter- 
posed between  her  and  the  light  from  the  window.  The  medicines, 
were  repeated  with  the  addition  of  an  aperient.  On  the  24th  she  could 
discern  the  flame  of  a  candle  at  some  little  distance,  but  it  wa^now 
discovered  that  the  urine  was  too  abundant. 

«  Feb.  28th. — The  quantity  of  urine  passed  for  the  last  four  days 
has  averaged  sixteen  pints  daily.  Its  colour  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
and  its  taste  strongly  mdlitic.  Pulse  65,  and  feeble;  appetite  natural; 
dyspnoea  not  diminished ;  the  emaciation  very  considerable ;  tongue  mor- 
bidly clean ;  skin  dry  and  scurfy.  The  cataracts  are  rapidly  disapjicar- 
ing.  Ordered  to  subsist  exclusively  on  animal  food,  and  to  substitute 
the- following  medicines  for  tliose  which  the  patient  has  been  taking: 

**H  Sulph.  zinci.  3ss,  Extract,  cinchonce,  3iss.  ft.  pil.  xxiv.  sumat  ij. 
ter  die  c«  haast.  sequent. 

«R.  Tinct.opii.  gtt.  vj.  Decoct,  cinchon.  3j.  Conf.  aromat.  9j. 
ft.  haustus. 

'^March  3d. — Urine  past  the  last  two  days,  tliirteen  pints  and  a  half- 
pulse  72 — the  cataracts  have  totally  disappeared,  and  the  patient^s  vis- 
ual powers  perfect;  being  enabled  to  emplby  her  needle  with  perfect, 
ease. — Continue  medicines  and  diet 

<<  March  9th. — Urine  has  decreased  to  nine  pints^-pulse  94 — the 
dyspnoea  has  very  much  abated,  and  there  is  a  decided  amendmetit  in  the 
patient^s  strength.     Continue. 

"March  14th. — Urine,  eight  pints — pulse  88. 

« 1 8th. — Urine  7  pints — pulse  96. 

^'  25ih. — Urine  two  pints,  and  natural  in  respect  to  colour  and  taste 
— pulse  80.  The  sole  complaint  appears  to  be  extreme  debility.  The 
patient  having  regained  her  sight,  snd  having  been  relieved  of  her 
diabetic  symptoms,  she  became  anxious  to  return  home  to  her  friends. 
She  was  accordingly  discharged,  with  an  injunction  to  come  back  to 
the  hospital,  should  any  of  her  fonner  symptoms  recur. 

"  May  10th. — Intense  interesr,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was 
excited  with  respect  te  the  probable  issue  of  this  extraordinary  ca?e. 
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within  the  aperture,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  fragments  of  bone 
were  lodged  there;  but  as  far  as  I  could  feel  I  did  not  discover  any. 

The  wound  was  lightly  dressed,  and  about  sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  away  from  the  arm,  when  he  became  more  composed,  and 
passed  a  tolerably  quiet  night,  fioth  the  eyes  were  closed  from  tume- 
fection  of  the  palpebne,  and  the  face  was  also  much  bruised  and  swol- 
len. 

The  next  morning  he  was  more  tranquil,  and  appeared  sensible  when 
questions  were  put  to  him ;  the  bowels  were  properly  attended  to,  and 
saline  medicines  with  antimony  administered  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour. 
Fomentations  were  applied  to  the  face. 

July  12. — Symptoms  favourable,  except  the  pulse,  which,  although 
not  exceeding  forty,  was  exftreaiely  tense  and  full.  Fourteen  or  sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  therefore  taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  purgative 
given.    His  nourishment  consisted  of  tea  and  thin  gruel. 

July  13. — The  pulse  was  somewhat  quicker  and  softer.  The  dres- 
sings were  removed  altogether,  and  a  soft  poultice  applied,  except  im- 
mediately overtlie  wound,  where  alight  dossil  of  lint  with  a  pledget  of 
cerate  dressing  was  placed.  The  surface  of  the  skin  was  moist  and 
temperate,  his  sleep  undisturbed,  and  he  appeared  quite  rational  and 
collected  in  his  answers  to  the  various  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
attendants. 

July  14. — Went  from  this  period  until  the  21st  with  little  altention 
in  his  symptoms,  when,  from  fresh  accession*of  febrile  heat  and  irrita- 
tion, it  was  judged  expedient  to  repeat  the  bleeding  from  the  arm  to 
the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces;  and,  to  counteract  the  stimulus 
excited  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time,  the  room  was  kept 
as  cool  as  possible,  and  his  body  and  extremities  were  frequently  spong- 
ed with  cold  vinegar  and  water. 

July  22. — Passed  a  better  night,  and  appeared  altogether  more  com- 
fortable. The  wound  was  liglitly  dressed  in  the  centre,  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts  continued  to  be  fomented  and  poulticed  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  the  fcetor  from  the  wound  was  great, 
and  the  discharge  very  copious,  but  the  surrounding  soil  parts  had  a 
healthy  aspect. 

July  26. — Symptoms  generally  favourable;  no  increase  of  heat^piitoe 
tolerably  soft,  sleep  almost  natural,  bowels  regularly  relieved;  perfectly 
sensible,  but  the  discharge  from  the  cavity  very  abundant  on  each  re- 
moval of  the  dressings. 
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July  27. — ^More  pain  in  the  head,  bowels  not  relieved,  some  stiff- 
ness in  the  lower  jaw,  greater  reloctancein  answering  questions. 

July  28. — The  bowels  relieved  by  a  purgative  enema,  stiffness  of  the 
Jaw  gone  off,  more  collected. 

July  29. — Able  to  take  more  nourishment  than  during  the  last  two 
or  three  days,  but  still  some  sense  t>f  choking  in  the  throat,  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing;  the  discharge  from  the  wound  profuse;  a  little  in- 
clination to  drowsiness,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  sendble;  pulse  about 
sixty,  soft  and  regular. 

August  1. — ^The  difficulty  of  deglutition  nearly  subsided,  and  he 
was  able  to  take  a  draught  of  port  wine  and  water,  broth,  ^T^. 

August  2. — ^The  diachwrge  continued  very  abundant,  and  the  bodily 
strengtii  apparently  affected  by  it;  but  by  improvement  in  diet,  and  giv- 
ing pulv.  cincbonae  Bj  every  six  hours,  no  otiier  unpleasant  symptom 
follow^. 

August  4. — Upon  touching  a  point  within  the  cavity,  thinking  it 
looked  like  a  portion  of  bone,  I  was  astonished  that  it  resisted  the 
probe  like  a  harder  substance  than  bone,  and  upon  examining  it  with 
my  finger  1  thought  it  felt  like  a  portion  of  iron.  I  attempted  to  get 
hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  icommon  forceps,  but  it  repeatedly  slipped  from 
my  grasp,  and  as  it  appeared  to  give  the  boy  exoessive  pain  (like  draw- 
ing out  his  eye,  as  he  expressed  it)  I  desisted.  * 

August  5. — ^I  more  distinctly  found  that  the  substance  was  iron, 
and  that  the  projecting  part  of  it  resembled  a  screw.  I  now  procured 
the  assistance  of  four  persons,  in  addition  to  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  med- 
ical practitioner  who  attended  with  me,  and  after  many  efforts  and  om- 
siderable  manual  exertion,  I  succeeded  in  removing  the  substance  from 
the  head.  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  hold  of  it  to  extract 
it  by  means  of  the  forceps,  1  therefore  made  use  of  the  common  tre- 
phine elevator,  with  which  I  raised  it  from  its  bed,  when  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  operation  was  very  easy.  The  body  extracted  proved  to 
b^  the  breach-pin  of  the  gun,  consisting  of  solid  iron,  three  inches  in 
length  and  exactly  three  ounces  m  weight,  and  of  the  form  here  delin- 
eated. I  lei\  him  tolerably  quiet  and  easy,  betraying  no  additional  un- 
favourable symptoms,  the  wound  was  dressed  light  and  simply.  The 
operation  did  not  occasion  any  hjemorrhage.  ^ 

August  7 — ^For  many  days  from  this  time  no  interruption  occurred 
to  his  gradual  improvement;  but  two  or  three  small  portions  of  bone 
came  away  with  the  dressings. 
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On  the  1 6th  he  was  carefully  removed  to  his  own  home  about  a  mile 
distant:  he  bore  the  removal  without  much  fatigue. 

August  85— -Going  on  well,  the  cavity  is  gradually  filled  up,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  look  healthy ;  he  is  able  to  sit  up  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
day. 

September  4 — Remains  in  an  improving  state,  free  from  any  stupor, 
weight,  or  lightness  of  the  head ;  is  able  to  walk  about  a  iitde  in  the 
house;  sleeps  inii;  bowels  regular  without  the  assistance  of  medicine; 
appetite  good,  and  perf^t  recovery  appears  certain  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

September  27 — Very  much  improved ;  some  more  small  pieces  of 
bone  have  come  away,  and  probably  more  will  be  thrown  out  before  the 
wound  closes. 

November  3 — The  boy  has  continued  in  a  favourable  way,  a  few 
more  small  portions  of  bone  have  separated  from  the  wound.  Uh 
walks  about,  but  is  not  allowed  to  e.\ert  himself  in  any  way. 

November  20-r-A  further  separation  of  bone  has  taken  place,  but  yet 
not  altogether  sufficient  to  make  up  the  quantity  destroyed,  more  how- 
ever appears  forthcoming.     The  boy  continues  extremely  well. 

December  10 — ^The  boy  is  now  in  good  health,  no  further  exfolia- 
tion has  taken  place  since  the  last  report. 

'  The  following  particulars  have  been  obtained  from  the  boy  and  from 
his  mother,  who  has  closely  attended  him  throughout  hisconfihmement 
from  the  accident. 

The  boy  says  that  he  remembers  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun  when 
he  shot  at  the  crow;  also  that  his  little  brother  (who  was  with  him  at 
the  time)  walked  with  him  into  the  yard,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  several  times  from  faintness.  He  remembers  his  father  coming 
to  him  in  the  yard. 

Of  what  took  place  for  the  space  of  a  week  after  his  being  taken 
into  the  house,  he  does  not  tippear  to  have  any  recoU^tion,  although 
he  certainly  answered  questions,  put  to  him  after  the  first  day  from  the 
accident,  correctly  and  consistently. 

After  the  first  week  he  readily  knew  persons  who  came  to  see  him 
by  their  voices,  when  his  eyes  were  perfecdy  closed  from  swelling  of 
the  palpebra;. 

The  sight  of  the  left  eye  is  totally  destroyed,  but  that  of  the  right 
remains  perfect.  The  smell  and  hearing  are  both  perfect,  which  his 
mother  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ascertaining,  and  she  has  not 
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fottfid  any  defect  in  regard  to  liis  memory  or  general  itLental  faculties 
since  the  accident.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  di&rence  b^ 
tween  the  two  sides  of  the  fece  and  head  in  point  of  sensation  or  pow- 
er of  motion.  , 

Remarks  on  ike  Preceding  Case,  by  F.  Tyrrell^  Esq.  Surgeon  to  St 

Thomas*a  Hospital. 

Many  cases  are  recorded  in  whi,ch  large  portions  of  the  cerebrum 
have  been  lost  without  any  immediate  or  subsequent  derangement  of 
the  mental  or  corporeal  functions;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  caise 
has  been  attended  with  the  lodgement  of  so  large  a  foreign  body  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty-seven  days,  with 
the  production  of  so  little  mischief. 

In  the  first  instance  we  may  easily  suppose  that  a  portion  of  tlie  cere- 
bral mass,  adequate  to  the  bulk  of  the  breach-pin,  escaped  from  the 
aperture  in  the  frontal  bone  immediately  the  injury  was  inflicted,  and 
that  thus  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  brain  could  not  sufier  from  com- 
pression; but  it  appears  strange  that  the  violence  which  must  have  been 
necessary  to  force  so  large  a  body  into  the  cranium  should  not  have  pro- 
duced more  concussion  of  the  cerebral  mass  than  seems  to  have  taken 
place;  perhaps  the  loss  of  blood  soon  after  the  injury  may  have  prevent- 
ed the  appearance  of  more  urgent  symptoms. 

The  position  in  which  the  breach  pin  lay  was  with  the  screw  to  the 
aperture,  and  the  other  extremity  towards  the  ear  of  the  same  side;  the 
long  limb  was  placed  outwards,  the  short  one  inwards.     From  the  length 
and  situation  of  the  breach-pin  it  appears  certain  therefore  that  both 
the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  left  side  suffered;  the  former  must 
have  been  very  extensively  lacerated  at  its  anterior,  inferior,  and  outer 
parts,  the  latter  probably  at  its  outer  part  only:  thus  the  mischief  ap- 
pears fortunately  to  have  been  confined  to  parts  of  the  cerebrum  uncon- 
nected with  any  nerves  essential  to  the  support  of  the  vital  functioBS. 
When  we  consider  that  not  only  this  solid  iron  body,  but  thatnoiae- 
Tous  irregular  portions  of  bone  were  also  lodged  for  so  long  a  timeifi 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  pressing  upon  its  membranes,  it  does 
seem  most  extraordinary  that  the  boy  should  have  experienced  so  little 
inconvenience  or  sufiering. 

From  the  force  necessary  to  extract  the  iron,  I  think  it  notimpnobable 
that  the  extremity  of  the  long  Umb  had  penetrated  the  skull  at  the  Jatr 
eral  part,  and  that  it  was  thus  fixed.    Had  it  been  peifectiy  loon  in 
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Ibeceiebnl  or&ss,  I  should  imagine  that  its  motion,  when  the  boy 
changed  the  position  of  his  head,  must  have  occasioned  great  suffer- 
ing, ^nd  have  given  rise  to  symptoms  much  more  severe  than  those  ex- 
perienced. 

The  next  extraordinary  feature  in  this  case  is  the  trifl'mg  effect  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  breach-pin ;  the  surrounding  parts  must 
in  a  degree  have  accommodated  themselves  to  its  presence,  and  frodi 
a  fresh  disturbance  I  should  have  expected  considerable  irritation  and 
inflammation  to  have  followed.  As  the  hemorrhage  produced  by  its 
removal  was  very  trifling,  it  could  not  have  had  any  effect  in  prevent- 
ing unpleasant  symptoms. — MedicO'Chhurgiciil  IVansactiottSj  Vol, 
XlU.—part  2nd, 

5,  Poisoning  with  Arsetdc, — Simultaneous  poisoning  of  six  persons. 
— 7V»(e  of  Arsenic. — The  Test  of  Reduction  may  supply  evidence 
when  tfte  qwmtiiy  of  metal  sublimed  is  less  than  a  ZbOthpart  of  a 
grainy  and  is  too  minute  to  form  a  characteristic  crust, — On  the  1st 
November  the  family  of  a  Baronet  in  Roxburghshire,  together  with  se- 
veral visitors,  amounting  altogetlier  to^ix  persons,  all  adults,  were  taken 
severely  ill  during  dinner,  or  soon  aHer  it.  Most  of  them  rose  from 
the  table  before  the  cloth  was  removed ;  but  two  of  them  were  not 
seized  till  about  an  liour  af\er  the  rest.  The  symptoms  were  in  all  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  and  severe  pain  of  the  bowels;  and  in  no  longtime 
one  of  them  had  also  diarfhcea.  The  vomiting  continued  violent  till 
early  next  morning*;  and  warm  water  was  taken  freely  to  encourage  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  all  were  affected  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  throat,  and  mouth;  and  in  the  morning  the  lips  became  en- 
crusted, and  the  skin  racked  and  peeled  off.  For  three  or  four  days 
the  whole  party  had  a  disinclination  to  eat. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  such  symptoms,  during  a  meal,  in 
so  many  persons,  left  hardly  a  doubt  that  gome  poisonous  substance 
had  been  mixed  with  one  or  other  of  the  aflicles  used  at  dinner.  In 
order  to  discover  what  the  poison  was,  and  in  what  vehicle  it  had  been 
taken,  various  articles  were  sent  to  me  for  analysis  through  Mr.  Stuart 
of  Kelso,  one  of  the  surgeons  who  attended  the  family. 

It  was  at  first  imagined  that  the  only  article  of  which  the  whole 
party  had  partaken  was  soup,  to  which  my  attention  was  consequently 
directed  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  general  search  for  poison,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  where  no  particular  substance  was  pointed  at,  and 
the  taste  did  not  indicate  an  admixture  of  any  of  the  vegetable  poisons 
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which  could  cause  symptoms  likethoee  specified  above,  the  moat  nat«- 
ral  substance  to  search  for,  and  the  only  one  which  there  was  any  pro- 
bability of  detecting,  was  one  of  the  common  metallic  poisons.  With 
this  view,  after  filtering  a  portion  of  the  soup,  and  acidulating  it  with 
acetic  acid,  I  passed  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  through  it  for  fifteen 
minutes.  But  no  change  of  appearance  was  induced.  In  this  way 
it  was  rendered  quite  certain,  that  the  soup  did  not  contain  any  prepa- 
ration of  arsenic,  mereuiy,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  or  zinc.  As  the 
taste  of  the  filtered  soup  was  perfectly  good,  it  was  not  easy  to  sup* 
pose  that  any  other  poison  existed  in  it. 

The  next  article  examined  was  the  vomited  matter.  Two  quarts  of 
this  were  sent  me.  It  was  taken  ftom  a  pail  which  contained  about 
four  gallons, — ^the  matter  vomited  by  four  of  the  party.  A  small  por- 
tion of  this  when  filtered  gave  no  indication  of  any  of  the  above  me- 
tallic poisons  on  being  treated  with  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  But  when 
the  whole  filtered  fluid  was  evaporated  to  the  volume  of  two  ounces, 
sulphuretted-hydrogen  produced  a  dirty  yellowish  cloudiness  which, 
after  ebullition  and  subsequent  rest  for  twelve  hours,  gave  place  to  a 
scanty,  Naples-yellow,  flaky  precipitate.  This  precipitate  wassepa.- 
rated  and  washed  by  the  process  of  subsidence  and  affusions  repeatedly 
performed,  and  was  then  dried  in  a  watch*glaas.  The  product,  which 
was  very  small  in  quantity,  and  of  course  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  animal  matter,  was  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  reduction  in 
one  of  the  small  tubes  recommended  by  Berzehus.  By  .slow  and  caur 
tious  management  of  the  heat,  a  scanty  sublimate  was  procured,  form- 
ing a  dark,  iilmy  cloud,  on  a  small  part  of  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
tube.  This  sublimate  was  entirely  destitute  of  brilliancy  on  the  out- 
side, or  of  crystalline  appearance  on  the  interior;  and  consequently 
without  the  subsequent  test  of  oxidation,  suggested  lately  by  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, no  conclusion  whatever  could  be  drawn  from  it.  But  on  removing 
the  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  flux,  and  then  subjecting  the 
film  to  repeated  sublimation,  a  ring  of  fine  sparkling  white  crystals 
was  formed,  on  some  of  which  I  could  observe  with  a  common  magni- 
fier triangular  facettes.  I  could  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  I  had 
procured  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide  of  arsenic.  But  as  the  quantity 
was  so  small,  that,  being  m  the  custom  of  weighing  somewhat  laiger 
quantities,  I  was  sure  it  did  not  amount  to  nearly  a  250th  part  of  a 
grain,  1  resolved  to  subject  it  to  a  ferther  test.  With  this  view  two  drops 
of  water  were  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  boiled  on  the  ciystaJs. 
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These  were  soon  dissolved,  and  in  the  solution  the  ammoniacal  nitrate 
of  silver  caused  as  characteristic  a  leraon-yeUow  precipitate  as  it  could 
produce  in  any  arsenical  solution. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion,  that  arsenic  existed 
in  the  vomited  matter,  now  was  the  possibility  of  a  trace  of  it  obtain- 
ing admission  from  th^  vessels  employed  in  the  analysis;  for  as  these 
vessels  consisted  of  four  large  glass  funnels,  as  many  precipitating 
glasses,  and  a  porcelain  evaporating  basin,  it  night  with  some  show  of 
reason  be  said,  that  a  few  specks  of  arsenic  scattered  up  and  down 
these  vessels,  and  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  sharpest  eye,  might 
be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  quantity  procured.  This  consideration  cer- 
tainly led  me  to  hesitate  a  little  in  pronouncing  that  arsenic  Jiad  origin- 
ally existed  in  the  subject  of  analysis.  At  the  same  time  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  surface  of  the  funnels  and  precipitating  glasses, 
as  well  as  the  porcelain  glaze  of  the  evaporating  basin,  would,  when 
clean  and  dry,  enable  one  to  detect  the  merest  speck  of  adhering  pow- 
der. 

Fortunately  all  reason  for  hesitation  was  removed  by  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  It  was  afterwards  remembered  by  the  party  that  they 
had  all  partaken  of  certain  bottles  of  wine,  the  remains  of  three  of 
which  were  therefore  sent  to  me.  In  a  bottle  of  Teneriffe,  and  in 
another  of  a  light  French  white  wine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  caus- 
ed no  change  whatever;  and  both  of  them  were  free  of  foreign  taste. 
But  in  the  remains  of  a  bottle  of  Cliampaigne,  which  also  was  free  of 
any  taste  except  that  ot  vinous  sweetness,  the  same  test  caused  a  co- 
fHous  sulphur  yellow  precipitate.  The  arsenical  nature  of  this  precipi- 
tate was  proved  by  the  process  (^  redaction.  Two  ounces  of  the  wine 
gave  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  corresponding 
to  one  grain  of  oxide  of  arsenic. 

On  subsequent  inquiry,  it  appeared  tliat  the  bottle  of  Champaigne 
was  brought  from  the  cellar  before  dinner  by  the  baronet  himself,  who 
undid  the  wire  during  dinner,  immediately  before  the  wine  was  used. 
This  circumstance  at  once  showed  that  the  wine  had  been  poisoqgd 
before  the  bottfe  was  corked  by  the  wine-merchant. 

Each  of  the  six  individuals  took  a  single  glass  of  it,  or  about  two 
ounces;  and  consequently  each  took  a  grain  of  arsenic.  It  haa  been 
generally  said  in  systematic  works  that  a  grain  may  prove  dangerous. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  direct  and  positive  ftict  has  hitherto  been 
published  in  support  of  this  statement.  The  severe  effects  experienced 
by  all  the  mdividuals  in  the  present  instance,  notwithstanding  that  the 
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be  allowed  to  go  to  bed,  and  had  tlie  greatest  indination  to  fall  asleep. 
8fae  could  swallow  easily.  The  pulse  was  86  and  not  strong,  the 
tongue  dry  and  brown,  the  ifespiration  faint,  the  skin  cold,  and  the 
general  sensibility  somewhat  impaired.  She  complained  of  headach 
and  giddiness,  but  had  no  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  stom- 
ach-pump was  immediately  resorted  to,  and  three  basinfub  of  water 
were  injected  and  withdrawn.  The  first  portions  had  the  smell  of 
laudanum.  About  five  pounds  contained  in  the  first  basin  were  sub- 
sequently subjected  to  analysis.  Afler  the  stomach  had  been  thorough- 
ly cleared  out,  brisk  cathartics,  lemonade,  and  cofiee  were  ordered,  and 
she  had  the  tepid  afiusion.  At  the  same  time  directions  were  given 
to  keep  her  in  constant  exercise  in  the  green  of  the  hospital.  At  four 
in  the  aAemoon  the  pulse  was  only  4B  and  full.  At  seven  the  drowsi- 
ness had  nearly  gone  ofi^  and  the  skin  was  warm.  The  forced  exer- 
cise was  therefore  discontinued.  She  slept  quietly  the  whole  succeed- 
ing night. 

Next  morning  she  complained  of  headach,  and  the  face  was  flushed, 
and  the  pulse  84  and  full.  She  had  some  vomiting  and  several  scanty 
stools.  There  never  was  any  itching  of  the  skin,  which  M.  Bally  has 
lately  considered  an  invanable  symptom  of  poisoning  with  morphia  and 
its  compounds.*  Purgatives  were  again  pr^cribed,  and  the  tepid  af- 
fusion was  repeated.  In  the  evening,  as  her  headach  had  increased, 
ten  leeches  were  applied. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  headach  was  gone,*  but  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure  and 
coughing.  The  pulse  was  rather  slow,  the  tongue  turred,  the  bowels 
open,  and  the  drowsiness  not  entirely  removed.  Purgatives  were  again 
ordered,  and  efiervescmg  draughts  given  from  time  to  time.  Next 
morning,  the  11th,  she  was  quite  well,and  left  the  hospital. 

Chemical  Andtynis. — The  contents  of  the  first  basin,  which  had  a 
distinct  smell  of  opium  when  first  withdrawn  from  the  stomach,  lost 
it  almost  entirely  afier  exposure  to  the  air  for  an  liour.  At  least  when 
r  first  examined  the  fluid  after  that  inienal,  I  was  not  sensible  of  any 
other  odour,  except  the  usual  sourish,  heavy  smell  of  the  natural  con- 
tents of  the  stomach. 

The  fluid  was  colourless  and  nearly  clear,  and  it  contained  only  a 
few  strings  of  mucus.  When  filtered,  and  cautiously  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  it  was  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.     A 
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large  quantity  of  grayish  flakes  was  thus  thrown  down,  and  the  alcohol- 
ic fluid  after  filtration  was  brownish-red,  clear,  and  distinctly  bitte?. 
This  solution  was  in  its  turn  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
syrup,  and  then  treated  with  distilled  water.  More  insoluble  matter 
was  thus  separated,  and  a  fluid  was  procured  of  the  same  sensible  pro> 
perties. 

This  fluid  was  next  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  acetate  of  lead. 
After  filtration  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  excess  of  lead  by 
a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  a  very  pale  straw-coloured  liquid 
was  procured,  which  still  retained  a  distinct  bitter  taste.  This,  when 
gently  concentrated,  precipitated  with  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate 
formed  slowly  in  tufls  of  radiated  capillary  crystals  of  a  pale^iown 
colour.  These  crystals  when  cleaned  with  a  little  cold  water,  di88olv<- 
ed  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallized  again  afler  the  alcohol 
had  nearly  all  evaporated.  They  were  so  minate  in  quaatity,  that  I 
could  subject  them  to  only  one  of  the  tests  for  morphia,  nitric  acid, 
which  immediately  dissolved  them,  forming  a  bright  yellow  fluid. 

The  insoluble  matter  thrown  down  by  the  acetate  of  lead  was  washed 
on  the  filter,  and  suspended  in  distilled  water,  through  wluch  a  cunent 
of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  was  transmitted.  In  this  way  the  whole 
lead  was  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  all  adds 
conUiined  in  the  precipitate  formed  by  th^  acetate  of  lead  were  diaeii* 
gaged  and  dissolved.  With  a  view  of  discovering  whether  any  mecon- 
ic  dcid  was  thus  separated^  the  solution  was  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
the  volume  of  lialf  an  ounce;  upon  which  a  fiunt  cheny-red  colour 
was  struck  in  it  by  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

Observations. — My  principal  object  in  ptthlishing  the  case  now  de- 
scribed is  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  bdief  of  floroe  medical 
jurists  of  autliority,  that  even  in  circumstances  apparently  Terj&voma* 
ble,  the  analyst  may  fail  to  procure  satis&ctory  indicatioiis  of  the 
presence  of  opium  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  that  drug. 

In  this  instance  tnx)  ounces  of  laudanum,  a  quantity  raidy 
incases  of  poisoning,  was  retained  only  Rrar  hoois  is  the 
Very  little  could  have  been  discharged  before  the  stoiBMli-|nnip 
used,  as  appeared  from  the  want  of  coiour  of  the  saiall  qnaatity  of 
Boatter  previously  vomited.  To  the  fint  portioBB  of  the  coaleate  of 
the  stomach  I  apf^ied  the  proceas  recommended  in  my  IVeatiaeos  Foi- 
s«  :k<. — u  I  .v>^  which  I  h&ve  found  to  be  one  of  mnch  delieacy^  and 
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quet  of  Paris,  when  I  was  his  pupil,  and  partly  from  an  analogous 
method  devised  by  Lassaigne  for  detecting  acetate  of  morphia.  Never- 
theless, I  was  unable  to  develope  any  of  the  characters  of  morpbia  ex- 
cept its  bitterness,  its  precipitation  from  a  state  of  solution  by  ammonia, 
and  the  imperfect  action  of  nitric  acid,  whkh  with  pure  morphia  pro- 
duces an  intense  orange-red  solution ;  and  the  only  proof  which  could 
be  procured  of  the  presence  of  meconic  acid  was  the  imperfect  action 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  whidi  with  even  a  very  minute  trace  of 
pure  meconic  acid  occasions  in  the  solution  an  intense  cherry-red 
colour. 

Supposing  the  preceding  case  to  have  been  a  criminal  one,  would 
these  facts  have  constituted  sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence  of  opi- 
um! I  must  confess  I  have  some  doubts  on  the  subject.  *  If  however, 
I  had  been  quite  satisfied  of  the  opiate  odour  having  existed  in  the  flu- 
id drawn  from  the  stomach,  my  mind  would  have  been  made  up;  but 
no  odour  of  the  kind  was  perceptible  to  my  sense  of  smell  an  hour 
af^er  the  contents  were  withdrawn :  and  the  sense  of  smell  is  so  apt 
to  lead  to  error,  that  no  sound  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it,  unless 
several  people  agree  in  opinion  as  to  the  odour.  The  circumstances 
of  the  caife  show  the  propriety  of  applymg  the  test  of  the  odour  im- 
mediately «fter  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  removed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  failure  of  the  chemical  analysis 
in  such  cases  is  owing  not  so  much  to  imperfections  in  the  process,  as 
to  the  rapid  absorption  and  decomposition  of  the  poison  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

The  present  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  my  attempts  to  dis- 
cover opium,  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  it,  have  failed.  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  the  particulars  of  any  others,  as  thjBy  present  no  pe- 
culiarity. Xhe  subject  is  now  becoming  one  of  very  great  importance 
in  medical  jurispnidenpe.  Many  examples  of  poisoning  with  this  drug 
have  occurred  where  it  was  given  fbr  criminal  purposes,  either  with  the 
direct  intention  to  murder,  or  for  the  purpose  of  causing  stupor  previ- 
ous to  the  commission  of  robbery;  and  since  the  recent  trial  of  Stewart 
and  his  wife  before  the  Justiciary  Court  here  for  these  crimes,  the  lat- 
ter crime  has  become  apparently  much  more  frequent  than  ever.  It 
is  of  great  consequence,  then,  either  that  a  delicate  and  certa^  pro- 
cess be  devised,  or  at  all  events  that  the  medical  jurist  know  the  exact 
extent  of  his  powers. — Ibid, 
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7.  Portion  of  Bone  lodgedforfortif  eight  hours  in  the  Trachea  of 
an  Itrfant,  In  the  London  mm,.  Gazette^  No.  105,  Mr.  Thomas  Stabb 
relates,  that  on  the 20th  of  September,  1 829,  his  child,  aged  ten  months, 
deiwfaed  a  small  portion  of  bone  about  the  size  of  a  large  marrow  fat 
pea,  from  a  bone  of  a  neck  of  muttoo."  It  slipped  into  her  windpipe, 
4aid  pioduced  violeiit  coughing  for  about  five  minutes,  when  it  ceased, 
leaving  a  noise  in  breathing  like  that  produced  by  a  saw.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  there  was  much  irritation  and  fever,  with  difficulty  of  I'leath- 
ing,  which'  were  subdued  by  the  usual  remedies.  After  the  tuui  (ii  day, 
the  child  seemed  as  well  as  usual,  except  this  constant  wheezing.  Chi 
the  3d  of  November,  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  violent  cough  and 
irritation  supervened  from  exposure  to  cold;  antimony  was  given,  ^d 
on  the  7th,  after  a  dose  which  produced  vomiting  and  general  relaxation, 
and  while  the  nurse  was  briskly  rubbing  the  throat  with  a  volatile  em- 
brocation, the  head  being  bent  back  over  her  lap,  she  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  threw  up  the  piete  of  bone  embodied  in 
mucus,  which  had  been  retained  for^-eight  days  in  the  trachea;  her 
Breathing  almost  immediately  became  natural,  and  the  next  day  she 
was  as  well  as  ever.  The  piece  of  bone  was  very  rough,  of  a  triangu- 
lar  shape,  and  the  edges  quite  sharp.    * 
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UiXD,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  at  tbo  house  of  bis  fistthcl  inTWincheft- 
ter,*Virginia,  Stephens  Rittenbouse  Beattie  M.  D. 

Ur.  Seattle  was  well  known  to  a  number  of  the  subscribers  to  this  journal, 
during  bis  attendance  on  the  medical  lectures  of  1827-8  in  this  Univeraity. 
He  graduated  in  the  spriagof  18S8  with  distinguished  credit.  His  conduct 
toward  those  with  whom  he  associated  was  such  as  to  secure  their  esteeem  in 
a  very  bigh  degree ;  and  he  left  behind  him  in  Lexin^on,  with  Professors  and 
Students,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  talents  and  worth.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  anatomical  knowledge,  which  ws^  the  foundation  of  the  extraordina- 
ry dull  be  displaced  in  some  operations  of  great  difficulty.  He  was  particu- 
larly successful  in  the  treatment  of  some  very  bad  ci  ses  with  the  bandage  as 
applied  by  Professor  Dudley.  Natural  talents,  acquired  knowledge  and  great 
promptitude ani  decision  in  the  application  of  it,  soon  raised  him  to  a  bigh 
standmg  in  hi:*  |  lace  of  residence,  Clear  %:rin»,  Washington  county,  Mary- 
land, ami  furnished  him  at  an  early  period  wiih  abundant  lueaniof  livint^  com- 
fortably and  of  |iro«ecuting  his  studies  to  gre-it  tu1vaiila£,e.  Unfortunately 
however  hebecamr  dissatisfied  with  aresideiice  in  aVilli-re,  s:ave  up  a  lucra^ 
tive  and  increasing  practice,  and  went  to  Rochester  in  New  \  o^,  and  thence, 
bis  expectations  there  not  being  realised,  to  Washington  City,  to  teside.  His 
health  was  not  the  most  firm  from  his  eurly  youth,  and  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  medical  studies,  he  «uffertd  severely  from  dyspepsia.  This  he  en- 
deavoured to  relieve  by  adopting  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson^ 
but  without  success.  Abstinence  carried  to  a  great  leii*;th  produced  exces- 
sive emaciation,  and  the  state  of  his  health  conspiring;  probably  with  dis- 
ap|iointed  expectations,  induced  an  apurehcnsion  of  ba  J  consequences  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  abstemious  livi ')>.',  rid  led  him  to  adopt 
one  of  an  opposite  ch a rartpr.  The  suUfkn  change  bro-i;;hi  »n  ma^ia,  and  al- 
though the  violence  of  the  disease  is  said  to  have  li^en  reduced,  in  a  moment  of 
distraction  he  destroyed  himself  by  cutting  the  femoral  artery  with  a  razor  as 
he  lay  in  bed. 
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At  a  puUic  eoHimenoenient  hM  in  the  Medical  Hail,  on  Wedne»> 
day  the  17th  of  March  1850,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medidne  was 
conferred  upon  the  foUowmg  gentlemen,  who  mibmitted  l)i8S6rtatiQB8 
on  the  subjects  annexed  to  their  names:  viz. 

I.  PROM  KENTUCKYv 

1 .  JoNATHAK  J.  BsADfOBD— on  Inflammation. 

2.  Bsiif  AJON  BsiDOEs— on  Dyspepsia. 

5.  John  Browne— on  Fever. 

4.    OwenW.  Bush— on  the  I^iagnosis  and  Surgical  Tieatmentof 
AneoiiBBi, 

6.  Dabnet  Care— on  Curved  Stiine. 

6.  EujAH  Cabboll— on  Hernia  of  the  Abdominal  Rings. 

7.  Josefb  J.  Clark — on  the  CoaalsCational  treatment  of  local  Dis 


B.    SAxmBL  H.  B.  Claekson — on  the  Unity  of  Fever,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Liver. 

9.  Bbniamdi  p.  Deake — on  f'ever. 

10.  Feedseick  G.  GnuEE— on  Menstruation. 

11.  Mbeiwxthbe  L.  Gilhee — on  the  Podopliyllum  Peltatum. 

12.  ALBBBt  B.  Grahax— on  Hydrocele. 

13.  John  W,  HsNBr^^-on  Pftronpchia. 

14.  John  L.  MoTHEBSHSAD— on  Peripneumonia. 

15.  Benjamin  W.  Sinclaib — on  Menstruation. 

16.  John  F.  Tokunbon.— on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  maiah  mi|? 

mata  in  the  production  of  Disease. 

17.  Nathaniel  W.  Vallanbighah — on  Cholera  Morbus, 

18.  James  WiLSON-^on  Plrolapsus  Uteri. 
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n.  FROM  TENNESSEE. 

I.  CHRKTorHXB  H.  Dabbs — on  Sed&tives. 

%,  Thovas  J.  DoKOHo — on  Milk-Sickness. 

3.  Milton  P.  Ewing' — on  Bilious  continued  Fever. 

4.  Brice  M.  HuotoBs — on  Digestion. 

5.  Habribon  Jordan— on  Typhus  Fever. 

6.  Gborob  Kbeling — on  Dysentery. 

7.  Thomas  J.  Kentjedy — on  Sedatives. 

8.  Patrick  D.  Neilbon — on  Bloodletting. 

9.  Charges  B.  Raines — on  Milk-Sickness. 

10.  Eluah  Thoxfson — on  Hysteria. 

M.  Gideon  B.  Thompson — on  Chlorosis. 

12.  Peter  B.  Whiting— on  the  Papaver  Somniferum. 

■ 

HI.  FROM   SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

• 

I.  James  Bvrns — on  the  Pathology  of  Hseraonhage. 
S.    Beverly  T.  Coaltbr — od  Dyspepsia. 

3.  James  B.  Davib— ^n  Oleum  Teribinthinoe. 

4.  Mark  M.  Johnson— on  tlie  Proximate  cause  of  Inflammation. 

5.  William  Lioon — on  Inflammation. 

6.  ■  Wiley  K.  D.  Lindsey. — on  M^struation. 

7.  JosiAH  Montgomery — on  Icterus  Infantum. 

8.  Jesse  C.  Patrick — De  Sanguinis  Circulatione. 

9.  George  G.  Perrin — on  Cynanche  TonsiUatis. 

10.  Joseph  A.  REESE^n  Syphilj^, 

II.  Robert  W.  Woods — on  Dropsy^ 

IV.  FROM  VffiQINIA.    . 

t 

1.  Edward  n.  Allen — on  Bilious  Inflammatory.  Ffiver. 

2.  Frederick  A.  Davibson— on  the  Proximate  cause  of  Dropsical  ac! 

cumulations. 
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3,  SAanrcL  liATCH—on  Blood-letting.  . 

4.  Edwabd  Lee — on  Scrofula. 

6.  David  G.  Smith. — on  BHioos  Pleurisy. 

6.  Inwm  Stcth — on  Menorrhagia. 

7.  Abner  Y.  Watson — on  Gastro-enteric  (ever. 

8.  Hfinav  H.  Wixhers — on  Dysentery. 

V.  FRQM  ALABAMA. 

T.  JoRDAiv  Y.  GuxMiNos — on  the  tmes  of  the  Bandage. 

2.  Thoxas  S.  Eably. — on  the  History,  Medical  properties,  &c.  of 

the  Secale  domutum. 

3.  WiLLiAH  C.  EKouBH^on  Chronic  Dyaent^. 

4.  James  Moobe — on  Emmenagogues. 

5.  John  K.  Nelson-— on  Rheumatism. 

6.  Thoxas  C.  NtttBOH — on  the  efficacy  of  Emetics  in  Meici^rial 

Salivation. 

7.  Fbancib  M.  Phillips — on  Syphilis. 

8.  Habtwell  V.  Smith— on  Dysentery. 

• 
VL  FROM  GEORGIA. 

1.  Joseph  W.  Anthony — on  tranche  Trachealis. 

2.  James  Brawner — on  the  Medical  Topography  «iid  endemic  Bil- 

ious Fever  of  Elbert  county,  Georgia,  as  it  occuned  there 
in  1829. 

3.  Thomas  H.  Chivers— on  Intermittent  and   Remittent  Bilious 

Fever. 

A 

4.  James  M.  CtTNNiNGBAM—on  the  use  of  Mercurial  Cathartics  ip 

Bilious  Fever. 

5.  AuREUus  N.  Jones— on  Mriignant  Ulcer. 

6.  Samuel  B.  McNees — on  Typhus  Fever. 

7.  Ellis  B.  Robinson— on  Puerperal  Fever. 

8.  Martin  G.  Slauohtfr— on  Pleuritis. 


ii. 
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VU.  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Joseph  W.  Hauo— on  Congestion  of  Uie  Liver. 

2.  Geoboe  Hoke — on  Scrophula. 

3.  Jakes  H.  Tate —  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  BlenorrhoeB*. 

Vra.  FROM  MISSISSIPPI. 

1.  James  Lyne — on  Dyspepsia. 

2.  WilliamW.  WoBTHHroTON— on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Me^ 

cuies. 

IX.  FROM  MARYLAND. 

1.  Jakes  G.  Snydeh— on  Tetanus. 

The  Himaraty  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  also  con^pred 
upon  Sakvbl  Gbakt  MrrcHSLLy  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

C.  W.  SHORT  M.  D.  Dean. 
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Article.  I. — ^  Valedictory  Addressj  en  some  of  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  a  Physician^  delivered  to  the  Graduates  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University^  on  thelitis  da^ 
of  Mxrchy  1 830.    By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D. 

[poblishbd  bt  rxauest  of  the  graduates.] 

Gezttlemeev, 

i^  OTHING  is  more  trae  and  wortby  of  consideration,  dian 
that  a  single  error  in  words,  proves,  not  onfrequently,  an  abuih 
dant  source  of  error  in  practice.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  when  the  expression  conveying  it  is  comprehensive  in  its 
meaning,  and  general  in  its  tendency,  and  is  so  often  repeated 
as  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  And  the  evil  is  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  its  connection  with  motives  to  action*  Under  these 
circumstances  the  error  takes  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  the  pub« 
lie,  beconies  amalgamated  with  their  feelings,  influences  their 
conduct,  and  eventuates  in  mischief. 
Of  this  description  is  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  phrase^ 
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whose  cnTT&acj  is  aniverBaly  that  some  of  the  youth  of  oar 
country  have  finished  their  education.^'  Nor  are  there  in  our 
language  many  expressions  fraught  with  more  of  sweetness  to 
tiie  lips  of  those  who  utter  them,  or  of  music  to  the  ears  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed*  The  consummation  which  the 
phrase  announces  is  an  event  composed  of  delightful  elements* 
To  present  joys  it  unites  gratitude  and  endearing  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  the  iascinating  creations  of  hope  for  the  future. 
While  the  retrospect  is  rich  in  well  remembered  forms  of  reali- 
-zed  pleasure,  the  prospect  discloses  a  world  of  promise. 

When,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  female,  having  learnt  somewhat 
of  the  commoo  rudiment^  of  knowledge,  and  made  a  limited 
progress  in  fashionable  attainments,  takes  leave  of  a  boarding- 
-flchool,  anS  returns,  in  raptures,  to  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
die  is  c<H2gratulated  by  her  friends  on  having  ^finished  heredu- 
•cation."  The  youth  of  our  own  sex  is  warmly  greeted  on  ha^ 
ing  ^  finished  his  education,^'  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after 
having  learnt  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  and  conned  a  vocabu- 
lary of  technical  phrases,  he  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  from  some  institution  authorized  to  confer  it.  The 
candidate  for  forensic  honors  is  met  by  salutations  on  having 
t^finished  his  education,"  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted  to  a  seat  at 
the  bar.  And  the  pupil  of  the  healing  art  is  felicitated  on  the 
same  evept,  the  moment  he  is  clothed  ia  the  honors  of  the  Doc- 
torate. 

Such,1  say,  are  the  greetings  which  welcome  our  youth  from 
the  toils  of  study,  and  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  Mor  could 
>e(oicism  ilself  either  condemn  the  motives  which  prompt  to 
^em^  wr  remain  unmoved  by  the  scenes  they  present.  In  ad- 
Ation  to  being  intended  as  eaceuragement  in  wellHlmng,  they 
urethe  oflferings  of  kindness  on  the  altar  of  friendship,  and  the 
outpourings  of  the  heart,  in  a  moment  of  feeling,  dispensing  in- 
stinctively the  richest  reward,  that  affection  can  either  receive 
0r  bestow. 

But  deHghtfuIas  they  are  to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them, 
and  laudable  as  is  the  intention  from  which  they  proceed,  fitf 
Snm  being  in  all  cases  salutary,  they  aie  net  even  innQcent  tn 
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thefr  eifeets.  Like  the  voice  of  (he  Siren,  they  are  calculated 
to  deceive;  and  the  draught  which  accompanies  them  not  onfy 
intoxicates;  to  many  who  quaff  it,  it  is  dragged  with  poison. 
The  individuals  referred  to  have  not  finistied  their  educatioil* 
The  dechiration  to  that  effect  is  a  compound  of  ignorance  and 
error,  and  ought  not  to  be  addressed  to  them*  To  their  heat* 
ed  imaginations  it  presents  a  phantom,  not  a  reality  to  theii^ 
temperate  judgment.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  It  pampers  their 
pride,  inflates  their  f  anity,  gives  them  false  and  extravagant 
notions  of  their  attainments,  and  too  often  leads  to  neglect  and 
indolence.  For  why  should  those  whose  **education  is  finish^ 
ed."  toil  any  longer  in  search  of  knowledge?  Such  is  the  Ian-.- 
guage  of  their  self  love. 

It  is  not  true  tliat  the  female  has  nothing  further  to  learn, 
¥rhen  she  bids  adieu  to  the  boarding-school,  or  the  youth  when 
he  issues  from  the  hall  of  the  University.  And  *he  same  may 
be  asserted  of  those  who  are  just  graduated  in  medicine  and  law. 
I  will  not  say  that  individuals  so  immature  have  yet  every  thing 
to  learn;  but  I  do  say  that  they  have  yet  much  to  learn,  the  ne- 
glect of  which  would  render  them  almost  as  useless  as  if  they  had 
never  learnt  any  thing.  Their  education,  therefore,  I  repeat,  is  ' 
not  finished.  To  the  truth  of  this  all  competentjudges  will  testify. 
Shall  I  be  asked,  who  are  competentjudges?  I  answer,  those 
alone  who  have  themselves  attained  to  eminence  in  knowledge. 

As  relates  to  females,  then,  inquire  of  a  Montague,  a  De  Stael, . 
an  Edgeworth,  or  some  of  our  own  distinguished  country  wo* 
men,  whether  their  education  was  finished,  when  they  took 
teave  of  their  boarding-schools?  Ask  a  Porson  and  a  P&rr, 
whether  their  education  was  finished,  with  the  close  of  their  pu- 
pillage in  Oxford  and  Cantbridge?'  Of  a  Boerhaave,  a  Halter, 
a  Cullen,  and  a  Rush  inquire,,  whether  their  education  was 
finished^  when  the  Doctorate  was  awarded  them?  And  to  sai 
Erskine,  a  Pinckney,  and  an  Emmett  propose  a  similar  question,  > 
as  relates  to  the  law^  To  each  interrogatory  the  answer  will 
be  the  same — an  emphatical  No.  The  individual!;  f|ue?tio'ted 
will  even  add,  that,  far  from  being  finished,  at  tho  periods  spe- 
cified,, their'  educatioii  was  but  begun;  that  the  foundation  was 
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indeed  Jaid,  bat  flie  entire  superstructure  was  yet  to  be  erected* 
Inquire  of  them  again,  by  whom  the  edifice  was  ultimately  €on»- 
pleted?  and  they  will  answer,  that  it  was  afterwards  incessant- 
ly laboured  on  by  themselves.  Dn^ping  the  metaphor,  they 
will  modestly  subjoin,  ^during  along  pupillage  of  industry  and 
exertion,  all  we  could  do,  was  to  acquire  some  portion  of  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  with  an  improved  fitness  for  the  attain- 
ment of  more.  But  instead  of  being  finished  inyoulA^  wc  have 
Ibund  education  to  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  it  is  still  in- 
complete.'' Nor,  consistently  with  truth,  could  any  one  return 
a  difierent  answer  to  the  interrogatories  proposed. 

If,  then,  such  is  the  case^  as  relates  to  other  physicians,  some 
of  them  as  eminent  as  the  world  has  produced,  it  is  equally  so 
with  respect  to  yourselves.  You  have  not  yet  attained  to  ma- 
turity. True,  you  are  clothed  in  the  honors  of  your  profession; 
and  the  guerdon  has  not  been  lightly  bestowed.  By  your  con- 
duct and  attainments  you  have  abundantly  deserved  it;  and 
long  and  prosperously  may  you  live  to  enjoy  it.  May  your  ca- 
reer be  such — and  my  present  feelings  do  not  suffer  me  to  doubt 
that  it  will — as  to  throw  back  hereafter,  with  augmented  lus- 
tre, much  of  the  honors,  with  which  you  have  been  invested^ 
on  the  institution  that  has  bestowed  them! 

But,  while,  in  all  sincerity,  I  thus  testify  to  your  merit,  the 
same  sincerity  compels  me  to  add,  that  your  education  is  not 
finished.  The  foundation  of  the  fabric  is  laid,  I  trust  so  endu- 
ringly,  that,  instead  of  impairing,  time  will  only  cement  and 
strengthen  it.  But  by  your  own  persevering  industry  and  la- 
bour must  the  edifice  be  reared.  Do  you  ask  me,  in  what  way 
the  work  may  be  best  accomplished?  The  answer  requires  a 
little  detail.  Permit  me^  therefore,  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  period,  which  the  occasion  allows  me,  to  an  attempt  to 
render  it. 

Your  education,  which  has  been  so  successfully  conducted 
to  the  present  point,  you  must  prosecute  yourselves,  by  a  four- 
fold process;  reading, observation,  reflection,  and  writing;  and 
fbey  should  be  mingled  in  such  proportion,  and  so  alternated, 
that  each  may  operate  in  aid  of  the  others*    My  remarks^  in  il^ 
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lastretkMi,  under  the  several  headS)  into  which  this  propositioii 
dyivides  itself,  roust  be  necesbarily  brief. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  you  wUl  be  chiely  engaged  in  coun* 
tiy  practice;  and  there  is  a  prevailing  belief  (perhaps  I  should 
call  it  a  pretence)  that  the  labours  of  that,  and  the  time  consum* 
ed  in  it,  are  incompatible  with  reading.  But,  whether  it  be 
belief  or  pretence,  it  is  a  mistake*  Nor  is  this  the  worst  view 
pf  the  subject.  It  is  alleged,  in  most  instances,  as  an  excuse  for 
idleness.  Those  who  aflfect  to  have  no  leisure  for  the  cultiva** 
•tion  of  science,  have  an  abundance  to  bestow  on  the  perusal  of 
newspapers,  on  general  gossip,  and  on  the  reading  of  ^litical 
and  theological  pamphlets,  which,  without  informing  the  un-, 
derstanding  or  improving  the  morals,  inflame  the  passions,  ex-> 
cite  discord  among  neighbours,  and  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  That  this  is  true,  is  susceptible  of  proof.  It  is 
within  my  own  knowledge,  that  many  physicians,  engaged  in  a 
full  and  lucrative  country  practice,  read  extensively,  and  to 
great  advantage.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Determined  to  read> 
they  divide  and  appropriate  their  time  judiciously,  and  there- 
fiure  succeed.  Take  this  as  a  maxim  of  high  value.  Whatev- 
er man  resolves  and  strenuously  endeavours  to  do,  he  can  do, 
provided  he  add  judgment  and  perseverance  to  industry.  By 
the  condition  imposed  his  aim  must  be  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
sonable ambition.  Let  this  govern  your  conduct,  and  your 
failures  will  be  rare.    It  is  applicable  to  all  the  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  practitioners  of  medicine,  who  cannot, 
on  an  average,  by  economizing  their  time,  read  attentively 
twenty  pages  every  day.  This  will  make  an  aggregate,  which, 
Id  round  numbers,  may  be  stated  at  seven  thousand  pages  a  year* 
That  will  amount  to  nearly  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  large  vol- 
umes, which,  if  skilfully  selected,  will  contain  all  the  annual 
discoveries  and  improveiaents  in  medicine.  It  is  in  the  power, 
then,  of  every  physician,  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  his  profession.  But,  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  greater 
certainty,  and  less  difficulty,  he  ought  to  read  regularly  two 
or  three  well  conducted  medical  Journals.  If  he  neglect  this, 
somethii^  which  he  Aoold  know  will  inevitably  escape  him* 
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Eitperience  proves^  thai  the  best  mode  to  acqmref  a  retHKitla* 
ble  stock  of  knowledge,,  by  limited  readings  is  to  be  fanlUiar 
with  periodicals. 

But,  akboogh  books,  wbicbare  the  product  of  Aepev  and 
the  press,  will- impart  to  yoa  an  abundance  of  osefal  koowIedgOi 
Hiey  will  not  alone  be  anffieiMit  for  yonr  impvovement*  Tk^ 
certainly  will  not  conduct  you  to  eninenee*  If  yo«  he  Drue  to 
yourselves,  your  profession,  and  liie  puhlic,^  the  most  iavaluin' 
kdesouvce  of  your  foture  prc^pwss  in  scienee  will  be  the  book  of 
nature*  That  is  a  productiott  whose  stores  are  inealiaostibte^ 
and  which  will  never  deceive  you,  conditioned  Ihat  ymr  learn 
.to  interpret  it  correctly.  Its  author  is  the  Deltf^  the  Uving 
fountain  of  truth  and  wisdonif  and  at  onee  the  source  and  es* 
sence  of  perfection*  With  his  own  hand  he  traced  the  nighty 
work,  condensedfin  it  all  that  intelligence  can  grasp,  and^sprea)d 
it  thffottgh  creation  for  universal  ins^iction.  In  plainer  lan^ 
guage,  it  is  creation  itself.  This  volume  is  frue  foonverrom^ 
unpolluted  by  interpolations^  and  hoarsen  every  pagettie  ink 
press  of  Divinity.  Nor  does  it  possess  more  of  tnith  than  of  eto* 
gance  and  splendour.  And  its  boundless  variety  will  bear  conh 
parison  with  its  other  eacellencies.  All  written  works  am  valis* 
ble  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  faithful  translations  of  it,  or 
l^rtinent  commentaries  on  it.  It  is  the  d^ly  correet  standard 
of  their  genuineness;  the  test  by  which  alone  their  sterling  can 
be  tried.  All  that  is  opposed  to  it,  and  eveiy  deviation  fimmit 
should  be  condemned  and  rejected^  Never  neglect,  therofore, 
to  compare  with  its  contents  whatever  you-may  find  in  thepro- 
ductions'of  the  press.  And  let  jwur  comparison  be  severe,- thsft 
the  result  may  be  certain.  If  the  concordance  be  obvious,  be* 
lieve  and  adopt;  if  doubtful,  suspend  yourbekei^  and'  contin- 
ue to  examine;  but  if  a  real  discrepance  exist,  the  work,  1  sary^. 
is  spurious,  and  unworthy  of  your  covtfdence. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  the  book  of  nature  is  to  be  studied  and 
mastered?  I  answer,  by  the  natural  processes  of  observation 
and  reflection.  The  characters  in  which  it  is  written  are  in- 
telligibleto  all,  who  carefully  examine  them;  and  Its  contents 
consist  of  objects,  events,  and  their  reli^ons*    The  knowledge 
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cf  Ae  (wo  fenaer  you  wlU  attain  by  obsenraticHHand  of  the  lat- 
ter by  reflectioo*  Nor  can  it  ever  be  attained  in  any  other 
way.  .  It  it  by  tbese  two  processes  that  you  can  truly  teacb  y  our- 
aelveai  aod  advance  an^dence  witb  ind^endence  and  confi- 
4en€0»  Readiag  alone  wall  give  yoa  leamuig  and  informatioii; 
bat  it  wiU  habilttate  yoa  too  nmcb  to  rely  on  others,  and  wiH, 
not  cowiplelely  develop  your  strengdi.    It  it  but  the  cratch  to 

'  htoEi  who  fears  to  walk  without  it.  Nor  can  you,  by  means  of 
it,  improve  your  profeswan,  an  end  at  which  y^w  should  reeo-« 

4ulely  aios.  Unite  to  it  ohoervation  and  reflectioB,  and  tb^ 
will  reader  you  vigocous  aod  *indq»endent,  provident  and  wise:; 
fertile  in  re«ottrees,and  pronpt  aod  jodicioos  in  the  application 
of  tfioea.  It  is  only  by  the  study  of  nature  that  you  can  add  to 
the  esistiiig  slock  of  mescal  knowledge,  and,  as  the  result  of 
your  own  lahouia,  leave  yonr  profession  better  tiian  you  fotuid 
it.  Much  is  said  of  ^self-taught"  men, and  high  commendations 
are  frequeatlji  bestowed  on  them.  But  so  common  is  seif-teacbp 
ing,  that  such  individoak  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  class. 
Svery  one,  who  is  thoroughly  taught,  is,  in  a  great  measufe,  ^sdf- 
taught;"  and  it  is  principally  by  dbservation  and  reflection  that 
the  work  is  peribmed.  Scholastic  teaHrhing  is  valuable  chiefly, 
not  on  account  of  the  sum  of  knoi^ledge  whicb  it  actually  iaiH 
parts.  That  is  necessarily  limited.  But  it  awakens  ambitions, 
improves  the  taste,  disciplines  the  annd  to  regular  action,  indi- 
cates the  course  that  most  directly  leads  to  knowledge,  and  thus 
jbciJttBtes  the  {unocess  of  seltteaching.  The  man  who  is  not 
thus  instructed  might  almost  as  well  be  uninstructed.  All  yon 
can  receive  from  others,  whether  oraHy  or  in  writing,  wiH  avail 
you  but  litde,  unless  you  assimilate  it  and  n»ke  it  your  own. 
Anddiis  you  can  do  in  no  other  way,  than  by  observation  and 
reflection.  Tbese  processes  are  to  ttie  intellect  what  those  of 
nutrition  and  muscular  laotion  arc  to  the  body.  They  bestow 
aa  it  substance,  activity  and  strength.  When  you  are  merely 
iaabibing  knowledge  from  others,  whether  by  reading  or  fis> 
tening,  your  intellects  are  comparatively  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Jfor  caa  their  pasrive  condition,  as  mere  recipients,  ever  ii»- 
vigosate  them.    But^  under  ttie  eiercise  ^  observing  and  re- 
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fleeting,  the  case  will  be  different  All  the  Btrengih  and  efll- 
ciencj  of  which  they  are  susceptible  will  thus  be  developed- 
The  individual,  moreover,  who  only  reads  and  listens, can  never 
be  more  than  a  mere  copyist,  or  at  best  a  borrower.  But  he 
who  observes  and  reflects  may  become  an  original.  Undler  this 
head  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge 
by  observation  is  an  art;  and  that  practice  alone  is  the  source  * 
•f  dexterity  in  it.  Nor  is  any  one  aware  of  the  adroitness  he 
,  can  attain  in  it,  until  taught  by  experience.  Even  an  unlettered 
individual,  well  versed  in  observation,  can  collect,  by  means  of 
it,  in  a  given  time,  a  much  greater  amount  of  knowledge,  than 
ttie  ripest  scholar  can  acquire,  by  the  same  process,  if  he  has 
not  practised  it.  Nor  is  there  any  character,  whose  opportuni- 
ties to  improve,  by  observation  and  reflection  ,  are  better  than 
those  of  a  physician  in  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  sen- 
timent which  prevails  to  the  contrary,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
devote  a  lai^e  portion  of  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intel- 
lect. In  travelling  from  house  to  hout^,  in  the  practice  of  bis 
profession,  he  may  be  con^dered  alone  in  bis  study,  with  no  in- 
truder to  interrupt  hie  thoughts,  while  both  past  occurrences 
and  present  objects,  if  observed  and  reflected  on,  are  iiill  of  in- 
struction. 

But  so  extensive  and  multifarious  is  the':book  of  nature,  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  study  it  throughout  Should 
your  lives  be  protracted  to  antediluvian  longevity,  and  not  a  mo- 
ment of  them  be  wasted  in  idleness  or  devoted  to  relaxation, 
the  period  would  be  too  short  for  a  task  so  unbounded.  Be  it 
your  business,  then,  to  select  such  portions  of  it,  as  nuiy  be  more 
immediately  subservient  to  your  professional  improvement,  and 
to  render  yourselves  thoroughly  masters  of  them.  Of  that 
great  work,  which  is  always  and  every  where  spread  before  us; 
by  day  and  by  night;  on  the  land, in  the  water,  and  through  the 
heavens;  outhe  mountain  and  the  bill  top,  in  the  valley  and 
the  plain ;  during  the  freshness  of  spring,  the  luxuriance  of  sum- 
iner,  the  mellow  richness  of  autumn,  and  even  the  cheerless 
sterility  of  winter;  and  which  meets  the  eye  alike  in  the  saloon 
of  health,  the  chamber  of  sicknessi  and  the  house  of  death;  of 
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tfiat  workt  which,  as  the  soarce  of  knowledge,  is  ^  all  in  all''  to  the 
votaries  of  truth,  permit  me  to  point  out  a  few  chapter?^  which 
are  more  peculiarly  worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  first  I  shall  refer  to  is  that  on  Tttposttaphy  and  Climnte, 
These  are  agents  of  no  common  power  in  modifying  the  human 
constitution  in  health,  and  in  giving  peculiarity  to  disease.  To 
become  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  there- 
lore,  and  competent  to  all  its  practical  duties,  every  physician 
riiouid  study  them  accurately  in  the  place  where  he  resides* . 
■They  include  soil,  water,  and  other  minerals,  native  vegetable 
attd  animal  productions,  atmospherical  temperature,  vicissitudes, 
humidity,  and  dryness,  cloudy  and  sunshiny  weather,  prevail- 
ing winds^  and  the  frequency  and  amount  of  frost,  rain,  hail,  and 
enow.  Add  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  country,  and  the 
catalogue  will  be  sufficiently  full  for  your  purpose. 

These,  I  say,  are  causes  of  no  small  influence  in  the  modifica'- 
lion  of  disease.  To  this  truth  all  experience  testifies.  The 
complaints  of  the  north  and  the  south,  and  of  the  summer,  win- 
ter and  spring,  are  diflferent  from  each  other.  So  are  those  of 
mountainous,  hilly,  and  level  regions.  Nor  are  the  diseases 
where-Ae  soil  is  loamy  and  fertile  identical  with  those  where 
it  is  sandy  and  sterile.  The  complaints  of  humid  situations 
difiar  also  from  the^eomplaiuts  of  dry  ones.  It  might  seem  su* 
perfluous  to  add,  that,  under  all  such  modifications,  their  danger 
is  not  the  same,  and  that  theirtreatment  must  bedififerent.  The 
study  of  these  topics,  then,  which  are  expounded  most  satisfac- 
torily, if  not  alone,  in  the  book  of  nature,  will  afibrd  vou  agreea- 
ble and  profitable  employment;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  will 
add  to  yourstanding  and  usefulness.  It  is  understood,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that,  in  pursuing  such  inquiries,  the  connexion  of  di8> 
ease  with  the  various  subjects  of  thebi  will  receive  attention. 
In  a  particular  manner,  are  there  any  noxious  vegetables,  which 
derange  the  human  system,  by  acting  on  it  directly,  or  by  means 
of  the  tainted*milk  or  flesh  of  inferior  animals,  domesfir  or  wild? 
If  so,  what  are  they,  and  how  may  they  be  destroyed,  or  their 
influence  best  counteracted  or  prevented? 

Of  the  chapter  which  treats  of  con^aratwe  anatomy  and 
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physioiogj  I  cannot  speak  too  highlj.  It  is  one  of  the  mort 
interesting  aud  InBtractive  in  the  work.  And  its  matter  is  es* 
sential  to  the  educated  phveician.  Your  attention  to  it,  there- 
fore, should  be  measured  by  its  importance.  Disease  is  hut  de« 
rangement  of  structure  and  fanction«  Without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  two  latter,  then,  in  a*  health)  and  i.atural 
condition,  the  former  can  be  neither  understood  nor  success- 
fully treated.  To  be  qualified  to  discover  whether  structure 
.and  function  are  deranged,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  and  degree, 
you  must  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  them  wheh  they 
are  not  deranged.  But  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  physi- 
ology, in  particular,  by  studying  the  human  system  alone,  or 
even  the  systems  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  is  impossible. 
There  exists  between  all  kinds  of  living  matter  maoy  points  of 
striking  and  very  instructive  analogy*  The  economy  of  one 
kind  throws  light  on  that  of  another,  as  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
mutually  illuminated  by  an  interchange  of  rays.-  It  is  o:  \\  in 
the  systems  of  living  beings  of  the  lower  and  simpler  forms, 
fliat  the  ifue  elements  of  physiology  exist.  At  least,  it  is  there 
that  they  are  most  easily  comprehended.  It  is  systems  void  of 
complexity,  where  tissues  are  irrsulated,  and  the  action  of  one 
organ  is  neither  obscured  nor  modified  by  that  of  another,  that 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  alphabet  of  tile  science.  But  the 
alphabet  must  be  leantt  antecedently  to  reading.  An  acquain- 
tance with  the  functions  even  of  vegetables  is  essential  to  a  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  the  fiinctions  of  our  own  bodies*  It  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  human  brain  can  he  fiiUy  comprehended  in  its 
complex  character  and  multiplicity  of  powers.  He,  then,  who 
would  thoroughly  understand  the  economy  of  any  one  kind  of 
living  matter,  must  study  'that  of  many  kinds.  So  true  is  this, 
that  the  individual  who  is  not  a  comparative  physiologist,  has 
no  claim  to  the  standing  or  even  the  name  of  a  physiologist  at 
all.  His  views  must  be,  in  every  case,  limited,  and,  in  many^  er- 
^roneous.  He  is, in  science,  a  sectarian;  a  term  which  denotes 
devotion  to  dogmatism,  and  hostility  to  liberal  and  catholic  ro- 
ftearcli. 
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Another  chapter  of  great  value^  is  that  whose  subject  k  Por- 
tholttfficai  Anaiomy*  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  seat,  ap- 
pearance, and  nature  of  the  laesions  that  constitute  the  imnie- 
diiite  cause  of  disease^  is  essential  to  him  who  aspires  to  be  a 
philosophical  physician,  and  a  successAil  practitioner.  It  is  that 
which  forms  one  of  the  broadest  lines  of  distinction  between 
scientific  and  empirical  medicine.  It  is,  moreover,  a  point  of 
striking  contrast  between  tht*  state  of  our  profession  now,  and  that 
which  existed  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. But  little  attended  to  then,  pathological  anatomy  is  an 
object  new  of  universal  attention.  Being  an  improvement  of 
peculiar  moment,  it  shows  that  medicine  is  rapidly  advancing. 
To  keep  pace,  then,  with  the  science,*  it  is  indispensable  that 
you  cultivate  it.  Neglect  no  opportunity  that  may  oflbr,  to  as- 
certain, by  examination,  the  seat  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the 
faesion,  and  the  cause  of  death.  Thus  will  yoq  turn  your  exp^ 
riencetpthe  best  account,  and  convert  a  failure,  in  one  case,  in* 
to  the  ground  of  success  in  another.  Such  is  the  high  vi^orkof 
wisdom,  in  all  the  walks  of  human '  life;  to  take  lessons  from  ex- 
perience, to  learn  truth  from  mistake,  and  to  profit  by  misfor* 
tune.  The  physician  who  thus  instructs  himself,  by  every  oc* 
currence,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  will  do  much  good,  ■ 
apd  acquire  reputation.  And  he  owes  the  issue  to  observation 
and  reflection.  But  he  who  neglects  such  opportunities,  or 
knows  not  how  to  turn  them  to  advantage,  will  neither  attain  pro- 
fessional standing  nor  deserve  it. 

A  fourth  very  interesting  chapter  is  that  which  relates  to  ep- 
idemic diseases,  their  history,  philosophy,  and  laws.  Whence 
do  they  come,  and  what  are  their  causest  What  relations  do 
they  bear  to  season,  situation,  and  the  sensible  qualities  of  tte 
aiimospberet  What  to  thevlearing  and  cultivation  of  the  coon- 
try?  What  description  of  subjects  arc  mo^t  liable  to  them?  aiwl 
to  what  description  are  they  most  dangerous?  Are  they  prof)a* 
gated  by  contas^ion,  as  well  as  by  atmospherical  influcM-?*? 
Whether  do  they  occur  irregularly  or  at  stated  periods?  and' 
are  their  type  and  character  always  the  san>e«  or  do  thev  d^Tbr 
so  widely  at  different  periods,  and  in  diierent  seasons,  as  to  call 
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for  diflerent  modes  of  treatment?  Do  they  attack  any  of  tbe 
inferior  animals,  in  common  with  man?  Do  epidemics  follow 
each  other  in  trains,  and  a  stated  order?  Are  they  always  or 
mostly  accompanied  by  unusual  meteorological  phenomena? 
Can  two  epidemics  co-exist  in  the  same  place?  Respecting 
some  of  these  topics  but  little  is  known,  and  diflfereot  opinions 
are  enterta*  ned  with  regard  to  others.  Further  observation  aod 
study  can  alone  throw  light  on  them,  and  entitle  our  views  of 
them  to  the  name  of  science*  To  most  endemic  diseases  simi- 
lar remarks  may  be  correctly  applied.  Their  dependence  oa 
place  and  season  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  peculiarly  interesting* 
A  strict  and  steady  attention  by  you  to  the  several  points  here 
enumerated,  cannot  fail*  to  eventuate  advantageously  to  your- 
selves and  bthers.  It  will  enrich  medicine,  give  you  standing 
with  your  contemporaries,  and  aid  in  holding  you  up  as  lights* 
to  posterity. 

A  fifth  chapter  you  will  examine  for  a  knowledge  of  marsh 
miasmata.  The  subject  is  important,  and  we  have  much  re* 
specting  it  yet  to  learn*  The  following  are  some  of  the  points 
to  be  investigated.  Does  the  poison  arise  exclusively  from  de- 
caying vegetable,  or  from  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable, 
substances?  What  are  its  composition  and  nature,  and  how 
may  i^  he  destroyed?  To  what  distance  from  its  source  does  it 
trave  >ver  land,  and  to  what  distance  over  water,  and  produce 
disease?  To  what  elevation  does  it  rise  in  the  atmosphere? 
Wiiether  isit  most  dangerous  during  the  day  or  night,  to  those 
who  are  exposed  to  it?  If  during  the  night,  at  what  particu- 
lar hours,  and  for  what  reason?  What  are  the  best  means  to 
prevent  its  production,  and  to  guard  habitations  from  its  influ- 
ence, when  it  is  produced?  Are  more  than  one  kind  of  febrile 
miasms  generated  by  the  decay  of  oi^nic  substances?  and  if  ao, 
what  an3  the  differences  between  the  processes  from  which  they 
arise?  On  what  part  of  the  system  does  marsh  miasm  primari- 
ly act  in  producing  disease? — Conclusive  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  important  desiderata  in  the  science  of  medicine*  And 
they  must  be  the  fruit  of  future  observation  and  reflection.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  those  whose  fortune  it  may  be  to  succeed  in 
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jrenderiDg  them,  will  confer  on  mankind  unspeakable  benefits, 
and  immortalize  themselves* 

A  sixth  chapter  contains  the  history  and  philosophy  of  man, 
as  a  physical,  organic,  moral,  and  intellectual  being,  with  all 
his  relations  in  those  capacities.  I  need  scarcely  remark  to  you 
that  this  portion  of  the  volume  is  replete  with  matter  of  infinite 
moment.  And  such  is  its  nature  that  it  should  be  known  not 
only  to  every  educated  physician,  but  to  every  one  who  pretends 
to  science,  and  who  may  be  called  on  to  instruct,  direc,t,  or 
command,  or  to  exercise  any  function,  that  may  lead  him  into 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  his  race.  It  should  be  known,  in 
a  jparticular  manner,  to  the  lawyer,  the  jurist,  the  statesnoan, 
the  diplomatist,  and  the  divine,  else  they  are  unfit  for  their  re- 
spective stations.  It  is  from  this  chapter  we  learn  that,  on  earth, 
man  enjoys  a  situation,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  general  condi- 
tion of  things,  adapted  to  his  nature ;  that  he  is  formed  in  har- 
mony with  all  tilings  around  him;  that  if  he  preserve  this  harmo- 
ny, which  he  is  competent  to  do,  he  will  be  comfortable  and 
happy;  but,  that  if  he  interrupt  it,  he  will  suffer.  We  further 
learn,  that,  being  usually  the  author  of  his  own  misfortunes,  he 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  hardships  of  his  lot,  or  to  mur- 
mur on  account  of  the  miseries  be  endures.  He  has  deserved 
aqd  invited  them,  by  violating  some  of  the  relations  of  his  na- 
ture. Had  he  made  himself  vrell  acquainted  with  those  relations, 
and  acted  in  conformity  to  them,  evil  would  not  have  befallen 
him.  The  dispensation  under  which  he  lives,  therefore,  is  one 
of  right  and  justice.  The  principles  which  regulate  his  mov^ 
ments  make  a  part  of  his  constitution,  and  are  as  stable  and  well 
defined,  as  those  that  govern  the  .  movements  of  the  planets. 
Hence  they  are,  in  all  respects,  adapted  to  his  nature.  Were 
jkQlt  this  the  case,  they  would  not  be  binding  on  him,  except  by 
a  mandate  of  arbitrary  power.  But,  in  the  administration  of  the 
universe,  no  such  mandate  is  ever  issued.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  from  the  highest  objects  and  concerns  to  the  lowest; 
from  men  to  mit^s,  and  from  worlds  to  atoms;  from  the  subver- 
sion of  kingdoms  to  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  every  thing  is  gov- 
erned by  its  own  stated  laws,  and  not  by  accident  or  arbitrary 
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sway.  While  these  laws  areobeyed^  all  things  go  right.  Ba^ 
every  departure  from  them  produces,  of  necessity,  confusion 
and  mischief.  And  this  is  as  true  of  the  organic,  moral,  and 
intellectual ,  departments,  as  of  the  physical;  as  true.ofour^ 
selves  as  of  dead  matter. 

Doe<?  man  infringe  a  physical  law?  He  sufiers,  in  some  way^ 
by  physical  force.  Does  he  violate  or  neglect  an  organic  lawt 
Asa  direct  consequence,  bis  health  is  deranged.  Does  he  tres- 
pass on  a  moral  law?  He  sufiers  in  his  reputation  and  interest^ 
or  in  his  own  estimation  and  the  tranquillity  of  bis  mind.  His 
standingand  business  are  injured,  or  his  conscience  is  disturbed.^ 
Does  he  do  violence  to  a  law  of  his  intellectual  nature?  He  sq(' 
fers  the  penalty  of  ignorance,  by  failing  in  some  enterprise  in 
"which  he  has  engaged,  without  the  knowledge  essential  to  suc- 
cess. To  illustrate  and  prove  each  of  these  points,  by  daily  and 
famlHar  occurrences,  would  be  easy.  But  time  does  not  pec^ 
mit  me  to  dwell  on  the  subject. 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  volume  that  you  will  read  correct 
lessons  on -that  interesting  topic,  the  human  temperaments.  la 
examining  it  you  will  perceive  that  those  peculiarities  in  the 
constitution  of  man  arise  from  the  solids  of  his  body,  not,  as  is 
generally  believed,  from  the  fluids.  You  will  learn  that  they 
are  the  result  of  a  preponderance  of  some  of  the  ruling  organs 
of  the  system,  giving  character  to  the  whde.  And  you  will  fur- 
ther learn,  that  this  preponderance  of  organs  in  influence,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  their  prepondet^nce  in  size.  It  is  already 
known  to  you  that  the  controling  organs  of  the  body  are  those 
contained  in  the  three  great  cavities  of  tiie  cranium,  the  thorax,- 
and  the  abdomen.  According,  then,  as  the  brain,  the  lungs  afnd 
heart,  and  the  cbylopoetic  viscera  are  well  balanced,  or  prepon- 
dt  rate,  in  size  and  strength,  the  one  over  the  others,  is  the  tain- 
perament  of  the  individual.  The  subject  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one,  who  is  ambitious  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  character. 

In  earnestly  recommending  this  chapter  to  }v>ur  attention,  I 
feel  authorizf*d  to  say  of  it,  that  it  contains  matter  amply  suffi- 
cient, and  peculiarly  calculated,  to  ^vindicate  die  ways  of  God 
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to  man.'^  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  the  chapter  on  Phrenology ; 
and  that  the  views  of  human  nature  just  presented,  are  the  fruit 
of  tfiat  science*  It  is  by  the  study  of  it,  in  aid  of  other  and 
higher  sources,  that  you  can  ever  understand  the  true  relations 
between  man  and  the  objects  around  him,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  and  especially  those  between  him  and  his  God.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  being,  as  many  unknowingly  pronounce  it, 
onfriendly  to  religion,  it  is  an  auxiliary  and  philosophical  expo- 
sition of  its  real  foundation. 

Other  chapters  in  the  book  of  nature  botfi  agreeable  and  in- 
structive, are  those  which  treat  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  bo- 
tany and  natural  history.  And  with  these  every  physician  should 
be, in  some  measure,  acquainted*  His  obligation  to  this  eSect 
arises  from  various  considerations.  Not  only  will  he  become, 
by  the  attainment,  a  more  enlightened  and  an  abler  physician; 
he  will  fill  a  wider  sphere  of  general  usefulness,  and  sustain  a 
higher  rank  in  society.  But  to  this  he  is  urged,  as  well  by  mo- 
tives of  self-respect,  as  by  those  of  professional  ambition.  He 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  surpassed  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  by  men  who  are  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  From  its  de- 
rivation, the  term  physician  means  an  individual  skilled  in  na- 
ture* The  physician,  then,  who  is  not  so,  is  untrue  to  his  title, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  is  unfaithful 
to  his  profession,  in  not  contributing  his  part  to  sustain  it  in  its 
ancient  arid  well  earned  renown.  Search  its  history  to  its  earli- 
est annals,  and  you  will  find  it  at  all  times,  and  in  every  country, 
greatly  in  advance  of  other  professions,  in  the  knowledge  of  na-> 
tare.  Such  was  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt,  Greece, and  Rome; 
and  bat  for  the  fiiint  lights  which  it  shed  around  it,  during  the 
dark  ages,  the  science  of  nature  would  then  have  been  extinct. 
Throughout  that  period  the  subtletfes  of  metaphysicians,  the 
mysteries  of  the  church,  and  the  dreams  of  the  cloister  were  not 
only  departures  from  the  simple  truths  of  natural  science,  but 
in  deadly  hostility  to  them.  Look  into  later  times,  and  you  will 
find,  that  a  vast  majority  of  mineralogists,  geologists,  bota* 
nists,  and  naturalists,  who,  by  the  extent  of  their  contributions 
to  science,  have  done  honour  to  their  countries:*  and  benefited 
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their  race,  have  been  physiciaiiB.  But  there  exists  another  rear 
son  why  the  physicians  of  the  west  should  devote  tbemi^elvea 
feithfully  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi is  but  very  pactially  explored.  The  knowledge  of  its  mine* 
ralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  natural  history  is  in  a  correspond* 
ing  degree  defective.  To  those  who  may  epgage  in  the  study 
of  them,  therefore,  these  branches  of  science  open  prospects  pe- 
culiarly  inviting.  Added  to  greaf  usefulness  they  promise  the 
meed  of  lasting  reputation. 

One  chapter  more  shall  close  my  selections  from  the  book  of 
nature.  And  it  is  beyond  all  others  resplendent  in  beauty  and 
exquisite  in  delight.  Itte  the  chapter  on  poetry.  But  I  must 
not  attempt  to  analy2e,  it,  for  a  twofold  reason.  Time  will  not 
permit  me ;  and  n^ne  but  a  poet  is  competent  to  the  task.  The 
inspiration  and  conceptions  suitable  to  the  eflbrt  are  not  mine. 
Glowing,  lofty,  and  redolent  of  divinity,  they  bf.>long  only  to  i\\e 
Homers,  Miltons,  and  Byrons  of  our  race.  Much  is  said  of  the 
^creations  of  poetry,"  as  if  the  product  of  that  kind  of  writing 
were  not  a  picture  of  things  as  they  are;  as  if  it  consisted  of 
^aiiy  nothings,'^  and  not  of  actual  existences  in  nature.  Tlie  ex- 
presSion  is  faulty,  because  it  is  calculated  to  mislead.  True  po- 
etry creates  nothing.  It  is  but  a  striking  and  beautiful  image 
of  what  is  already  created.  In  other  words,  it  is  founded  In 
truth.  The  book  of  nature  is  the  orignal  of  all  the  genuine  po- 
etry that  has  ever  been  produced,  whether  by  the  pen,  the  pencil, 
or  the  chissel.  The  province  of  the  poet  is  to  give  a  tasteful  and 
vivid  copy  on  paper  or  canvass,  or  in  marble  or  bronze,  and  his 
work  is  done.  If  the  likeness  be  correct  and  spirited,  the  pro- 
duction is  immortal.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  works  of  Praxi- 
tiles,  Virgil,  Raphael  and  Shakespeare  will  be  as  lasting  aa 
time.  They  are  delineations,  true  to  life,  of  what  their  au- 
thors admired  and  studied  in  the  book  of  nature. 

Do  you  ask  me,  in  what  portion  of  that  volume  its  poetry  is 
written?  Well  might  I  return  the  question^  In  what  portion  is 
it  not  written?  Itistr.aced  in  the  boundless  grandeur  of  the 
universe,  and  in  the  beauty,  fitness,  and  harmony  that  eveiy 
where  prevail.    Look  into  the  heavens,  by  day  or  by  night,  aod 
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yoa  will  find  it  in  the  high  and  bright  blue  arch,  the  radiant 
SUD,  the  beamy  stare,  the  fleecy  and    fantastic    rack,  and  tlie 
thunder-cloud  pouring  forth  its  deluge  and  its  fires.  .  Nor  will 
you  behold  it  in  less  loveliness  in  the  splendors  of  the  morning 
and  evening  skies.    Look  on  the  solid  .  arth,  and  you  will  r  ad 
itin  the  depth  and  loneliness  of  the  forest,  in  the  interminable 
prairie  decked  in  its  fluctuating  sea  of  blossoms,  and  in  the   lof- 
ty mountain  with  its  draperj   of  clouds.      Look  toward  the 
ocean,  and  dwell  on  it  there,  in  the  st.ife  of  the  temp*;st,  and 
»he  majesty  of  the  calm.    Look  into  the  moral  page,  and  be  en- 
raptored  with  it  there,  in  the  noble   and  generous   darings   of 
nan,  and  the  more  fascinating  gentleness  and  purity  of  woman. 
Contemplate  creation,  as  for  as  mortal  ken  can  reach.and  it  is  its 
poetry,  in   particular,  that  will   inspire  you   with  mounting 
thoughts,  and  heavenly  aspirations,  and  induce  you  to  •'look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."    While  the  perusal  of  this 
chapter,  instead  of  being  either  laborious  or  troublesome,  will  be 
peculiariy  delightful  to  you,  it  will  augment  your  knowledge, 
cultivate  your  taste,  and  improve  your  virtues. 

Bat  should  you  neglect  to  write,  the  value  of  the  studies,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  will  be  lessened  by  the  failure.     To  the 
iickand  the  suffering,  on  whom  you  may  attend,  your  attain- 
ments will  be  important.    But  that  sphere  must  be  necessarily 
hihited.  To  the  world,  at  large,  and  especially  to  posterity,  your 
labouni  will  be  useless.     Nor  will  they  be  as  valuable  as  they 
might  be  even  to  those  on  whom  they  are  bestowed.     Unless  you 
record  it,  you  will  be  liable  lo  forget  your  own  experience.  Sin. 
gular  as  this  may  seem  to  you,  it  is  notwithstanding  true.     Phe- 
nomena which  you  have  previously  witnessed,  and  cases  of  dis- 
ease which  you  have  treated  before,  will  appear  new  and  strange 
to  you.     Hence  you  will  analyze  the  former  with  less  far ilitv 
and  manage  the  latter  with  less  success.     But  jourtalize  vour 
observations  and  experience,  and  the  case  will  I  e  otherwise 
The  practice  wiU  serve  you  importantly  in  various  wars.     You 
Will  impfove  by  it  both  in  accuracy  of  thinking,  ar.d  in  the  art 
of  composition.     The  very  act  of  recording  a  fact,  a  case,  or  a 
sentiment,  will  imprint  it  more  deeply  on  your  minds,  and  make 
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is  not  the  case  more  general?  Why,  indeed,  is  it  not  univer* 
sal?  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  found  in  the  neglect  of  com* 
position,  by  the  great  body  of  the  physicians  of  our  country* 
AMerand  more  successful  practitioners  of  medicine  than  those 
of  the  United  Slates  do  not  exist.  I  doubt  much  if  any  others^ 
equal  them.  They  are  more  independent  thinkers  and  bettec 
reasoners,  and  treat  diseases  more,  boldly  and  philosophically, 
and  less  in  obedience  to  precedent  and  authority,  than  the  prac- 
titioners of  any  other  country.  1'hey  are  much  less  addicted 
to  professional  routine.  The  same  freedom  of  inquiry^  and  in- 
dependence of  thought,  which  characterize  us,  as  a  people^ 
prevail  in  medicine*.  MiiliiLs  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri^  is 
the  banner  motto  of  the  profession;  and  its  fidelity  to  it  is  un- 
stained. Perhaps  the  most  striking  difierence  between  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  Europe  is,  that,  as  a 
body,  the  former  observe,  refle^ct,  and  analyze  more,  but  read 
and  compose  less*  Hence  the  latter,.although  I  think  intellec- 
tually inferior,  have  more  learning,  and  are  better  writers. 
But,  were  the  American  physicians  to  liabituate  themselves  to 
compositiouy  the  case  would  soOii  be  diflferent.  l^bey  would 
rank  with  the  best  medical  writers  on  earth.  Had  I  said  that 
they  would  be  themselves  the  best,.  I  should  feel  no  disposition 
to  recall  my  words.  Other  things  being  equals  the  value  of 
composition  is  in  proportion^  to  the  amount  of  intellect  it  con- 
tains. And,  as  relates  to  that,  I  am  persuaded  that  American, 
productions  would  preponderate. 

Our  students  of  medicine  write  too  little  during  their  pupil- 
lage. They  do  not  consider  the  art  of  composition  a  part  of 
their  education..  They  regard  it  too  much  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  accomplishment,  with  which^  at  their  option,  they  are 
privileged  to  dispense.  Hence  their  neglect  of  it  then,  and  4he 
reluctance  with  which  they  commence,^  at  a  subsequent  period, 
a  task  which  is  burdensome  to  them,  because  it  is  new.  Time 
will  doubtless  remedy  the  evil,  and  give  to  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  oar  country  a  standard  corresponding  to  our  intellect^ 
ds  a  peofde.    Let  me  not  be  disappointed,  then,  in  the  hope  I  in- 
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daige^  that  some  progress  will  be  made  by  70a,  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  an  end  so  important  and  desirable. 

But  itisnotinteilectoal  coltivation  alone,  however  extensive 
and  perfect  it  may  be,  that  makes  np  the  qaalitications  of  the  ac- 
complished pliystcian.  To  form  socha  character  a  confedera* 
cy  of  rare  endowments  is  requisite.  To  the  attainments  of  the 
pliilosopher  and  the  scholar  he  must  unite  the  virtues  of  th^ 
man,  the  sympathies  of  the  philanthropist,  and  the  deportinent 
of  the  gentleman.  His  morals  mudt  be  pure,  his  sensibilities 
lively,  his  manners  courteous,  and  his  life  without  reproach. 
And  it  is  essential  that  he  be  possessed  of  magnanimity  and  selP 
control.  While  he  feels  with  the  keenness  of  woman,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  act  with  the  temperate  resolution  and  firmness 
of  man.  Nothing  but  sensibility  like  this  will  give  him  the  ne- 
cessary interest  in  the  snfierings  of  others;  and  such  self-posf^es- 
sion  alone  will  enable  him  to  meet,  with  his  whole  resources, 
the  professional  exigencies  that  must  frequently  -occur  to  him. 
Nor  should  his  delicacy  be  inferior  to  his  other  endowments. 
For  all  these  qualities  he  will  find  ample  employment,  in  his 
daily  intercourse  with  sickness  and  distress.  In  his  social  capa- 
city also,  and  in  the  offices  of  friendship,  his  conduct  should  be 
exemplary.  It  is  a  duty  as  binding  on  him  to  assuage  sorrow,  as 
to  relieve  pain;  to  administer  the  balm  of  consolation,  as  the 
healirig  balsam.  His  profession  too  is  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
confidential.  He  becomes,  of  necessity,  an  inmate  of  the  famir 
lies  in  which  he  practises.  He  is  intrusted,  therefore^  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  often,  on  their  part,  as  a  point 
of  duty,  with  many  of  their  secrets.  This  confidence,  in  which 
the  feeliDgs  of  females  are  often  concerned,  he  should  hold  sa- 
cred. .  The  violation  of  it  would  be  unmanly  and  immoral;  and, 
in  the  round  df  justice,  the  mischief  done  would  return  in  an 
aggravated  shape  on  himself.  Treachery  of  this  kind,  dishon- 
orable in  every  one,  is  criminal  in  a  physician,  and  can  never 
fail  to  cover  him  with  disgrace,  if  it  does  not  bring  down  op  him 
professional  rain. 

On  the  services  of  the  practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  reqoi- 
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sitions  of  charit  j  are  much  oiore  numerous  and  w^ightj,  than 
on  tiiose  of  any  other  character*  Nor  fihouM  they  ever  be  resist- 
ed hy  him,  or  listened  to  with  indifference.  On  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  obeyed  with  promptitude,  and  the  duties  per* 
taining  to  them  faithfully  performed.  The  needy  are  most  lia* 
ble  to  disease,  on  account  of  their  need,  which  exposes  them  to 
the  influence  of  priiration  and  liard^^hip.  They  have,  therefore, 
a  claim^  which  neither  benevolence  nor  justice  will  deny,  on 
those  whose  lot  is  more  happily  cast.  The  physician,  in  partic- 
ular, should  never  question  it,  but  allow  and  discharge  it^  in  its 
utmost  latitude.  His  duty  to  this  ^lifect  i6  dictated  by  everj 
consideration  that  bears  on  the  subject.  I  shall  not  assure  yoo 
that  your  benefactions  to  the  poor  will  be  rewarded  in  Heaven. 
For  such  views  I  must  refer  yon  to  another  and  toK>re  appropriate 
quarter.  Besides,  I  trust  the  perrod-wben  that  recompense  shall 
reach  you,  is  far  distant  Bat  I  do  assure  you  that  your  well-be- 
stowed charities  will  be  recompensed  on  earth,  by  the  gratifica- 
tion that  will  accompany  them^  and  the  repatation  they  will  pro- 
cure for  you.  They  are  the  fruit  of  virtuous  feeling,  which, 
when  free  from  selfishness,  is  its  own  reward.  However  contra- 
ry this  sentiment  may  be  to  the  dogmas  of  those,  who,  dwelling 
on  the  gloomy  phantasms  of  their  own  creation.  Instead  of  look- 
ing at  nature  as  it  is,  pronounce  our  condition  on  earth  nothing 
but  a  scene  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  it  perfectly  accords  with 
the  experience  of  philanthropy.  It  accords  moreover  with 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  ordinances  of  God.  In  performing 
a  deed  of  charity,  you  fulfil  a  law  of  your  moral  constitution. 
That  moral  gratification,  therefore,  should  be  your  reward,  is, 
from  the  very  principles  of  your  nature,  as  certain  and  neces- 
sary, as  that  fragrant  odours  and  sweet  sounds  should  delight 
your  senses.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  it  would  beadisrour- 
agenient  of  virtue,  and  would  argue  a  defect  in  one  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  creation. — These  various  duties  of  your  pro- 
fession have  been  thus  presented  to  you,  under  a  fiill  belief,  that, 
from  the  fair  promise  of  your  deportment,  as  pupils,  you  will, 
as  physicians,  fulfil  them. 
But  the  hour  apprizes  me  that  I  have  already  trespassed  on 
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your  time  and  indulgence.  I  must,  therefore,  hasten  to  close^ 
my  address.  Mj  feelings,  on  the  termination  of  this  my  last 
act  of  official  duty  toward  you,  it  were  vain  in  me  to  attempt  to 
express.  Could  1  even  command  language  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, I  could  not  utter  it.  To  your  own  sensibilities^  therefore^ 
I  am  compelled  to  commit  the  interpretation  of  mine.  And  I 
doubt  not  that  they  will  interpret  them  faithfully.. 

The  tie  which  has  bound  you  to  this  university,  in  the  capa- 
city of  pupils,  is  cow  dissolved^  in  conformity  to.  the  laws  and 
usages  oi  the  institution.  You  have  faithfully  performed  the 
duties  required  of  you,  and  received  your  reward.  You  there- 
fore  separate  from  it  like  ripened  fruit  from  the  stem  that  nour- 
ished it.  But  something  assures  me  that  the  tie  which  binds 
you  to  it,  as  friends,  is  still  unbroken.  Nor  will  I  admit  the 
thought  that  it  is  formed  of  materials  liable  to  decay.  Let  me 
rather  believe,  that,  like  that  which  fastens  the  colours  to  the 
mast,  when  they  wave  over  the  heads  of  the  determined  and 
the  brave,  it  will  prove  indissoluble,  except  by  the  summons  of 
«  dust  to  dust." 

Farewell;  and,  in  tendering  to  yoU)  as  the  delegated  organ 
of  the  occasion,  the  fervent  benedictions  of  your  alma  m ater^ 
let  me  add  the  affectionate  wishes  for  your  welfare,  of  those  whoy 
once  your  preceptors,  take  leave  of  you  now,  as  elder  bro- 
thers. 


^  .  . A. 


Art.  IL — An  Essay  on  the  Absorbent  System  and  its  f\indiong» 
By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.  of  Fayette  county,  Ken* 
tuck)'. 

[continued  from  page  210.] 

MtROPERTIES  of  the  vessels  of  the  Absorbent  System.— By  a 
reference  to  Bichat's  Gen.  Anat.  or  any  other  work  upon  the 
same  subject,  the  reader  will  readily  discover,  that  the  proper- 
ties that  have  been  ascribed  to  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  to  the 
exhalents,  and  to  the  absorbents,  are  nearly  identical.  Thus, 
different  vascular  tissues,  that  are  radically  unlike  in  the  func- 
tions they  perform,  are  confounded  by  this  vague  and  unintelli- 
gible manner  of  estimating  their  distinctive  properties.  We 
have  attempted  to  prove,  in  the  38th  No.  of  the  American  Me- 
dical Recorder,  and  we  think  successfully,  that  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  are  not  in  possession  of  a  single  property,  in  vir- 
tue of  which,  they  are  enabled  either  to  exhale  or  to  absorb.  Be- 
tween this  ord^  of  vessels,  therefore,  and  those  denominated 
exhalents  and  absorbents,  there  can  be  no  essential  feature  of 
resemblance.  In  structure,  properties  and  function,  there  is, 
between  the  exhalents  and  absorbents,  so  close  and  striking  a 
likeness,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  draw  between  them 
the  line  of  demarcation,  or  to  point  out  in  what  respect  they 
differ  from  each  other.  This  has  induced  us  to  consider  them 
identical,  and  simple  fractions  of  the  same  great  system  of  ves- 
sels. 

Having  in  the  number  of  the  Recorder  just  alluded  to,  point- 
ed out  the  nature  and  function  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
we  shall  now  take  injto  consideration  the  properties  of  the  vcs- 
seb  of  the  absorbent  system,  when  the  difference  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  will  be  rendered  obvious. 

Prope-tty  \st*  The  absorbents  are  stronger  than  the  capillary 
blood-vessels. — No  other  evidence  of  the  superior  streng;th  of 
these  vessels  is  required,  than  the  fact,  that  they  are  capable  of 
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>flustaining  a  mach  boavier  column  of  quicksilver  than  either  the 
arteries  or  the  veins  of  the  same  size  and  caliber.  Indeed,  their 
superiority  is  so  much  greater,  tbat  though  their  parieles  are 
T^ry  thin  ^nd  quite  transparent,  they  can  support  a  column  of 
mercury,  at  least,  four  times  a9  heavy  as  that  which  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  blood-vessels. 

Property  2ncL  The  fluid  circulated  by  the  absorbents  is  peculiar* 
—-This circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  different  denominations 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  circulated. 
Thus,  Rudbeck,  considering  this  fluid  in  its  most  conspicuous 
properties,  very  much  of  the  nature  of  serosity,  was  induced  to 
call  them  ductus  serosi;  and  Bartholin,  whose  opinion  of  its  na- 
ture corresponded  more  with  that  which  at  present  prevails,  de- 
nominated them  xasa  lymphalica. 

It  being  necessar}'  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  nature  of  lymph, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Essay,  we  shall  defer  until  then,  the 
contideration  of  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  blood. 

Property  2r(L  The  absorbents  are  alternately  full  and  empty* 
This  is  an  important,  and  striking  peculiarity  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.  Upon  the  authority  of  Pechlin,  Le  No-^le  and  Haller 
we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  they  are  sometimes  eoipty,  aod 
sometimes  distended  by  their  contents.  *  Even  in  the  dead  body, 
when  engorged,  they  are  visible,  but  when  empty,  they  elude 
the  most  watchful  and  peneftrating  eye.  In  the  same  subject, 
they  are  not  uniform  in  their  appearance  throughout  the  system. 
The  absorbents  of  one  part  may  be  full  of  lymph,  while  those 
of  another  are  entirely  empty.  It  is  a  fact,  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  animals  as  well  as  in  man,  that  while  the  thoracic  duct 
always  contains  lymph,  the  absorbents  of  the  extremities,  of 
the  head,  and  of  the  neck,  are  nearly  always  empty.  This  is 
a  happy  illustration  of  another  property  of  the  absorbents 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  again.  While  the 
process  of  chylification  is  going  on,  the  lacteals  are  distended 
and  may  be  seen,  but  when  that  process  has  terminated,  they 
are  empty  and  invisible.  This  is  almost  uniformly  .the  state 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  dead  body  and  arises  from  their 
posthumous  action. 
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Property  4th*  The  absorbents  care  very  irregular  in  their  adioru 
The  want  of  regularity  or  UDiformity  so  characteristic  <»f  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  serves  to  distinguish  them  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  from  every  other,  class  of  vessels  in  the  animal 
economy.  These  vessels  sometimes  circulate  their  contents 
with  astonishing  velocity,  and  sometimes  as  tardily.  Thus,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  immersed  for  a  series  of  years 
in  an  inundating  accumulation  of  dropsical  serum,  and  instead 
of  removing  it,  the  collection  appears  to  be  progressively  on  the 
increase,  as  if  their  energies  were  entirely  paralyzed,  and  then 
suddenly,  and  in  some  instances  without  any  appreciable  cause, 
the  disease  is  removed  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days.  By 
Cruikshank  we  are  informed,  that  he  saw  chyle  pervade  the 
mesenteric  absorbents  with  a  velocity  equal  to  twenty  feet  in 
a  minute.  Of  six  pints  of  warm  water,  says  Dr.  Good,  that  were 
injected  into  the  abdomen  of  a  living  dog,  not  more  than  fovr 
ounces  remained  at  the  expiration  of  six  hours.  By  professor 
Martini  it  is  remarked,  that  he  has  seen,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  a  pint  of  warm  water  absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  of  both  dogs  and  kids.  In  an  experiment  performed 
by  Dr.  Carsill,  a* pint  of  water  was  absorbed  from  the  same 
cavity  in  twenty  minutes.  By  Mr.  Gohier  it  is  stated,  that  wa- 
ter injected  into  the  trachea  of  horses,  through  an  opening  be- 
low the  larynx,  was  absorbed  by  the  lungs  almost  immediately. 
Bile  is  absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  more  rapidly 
than  water:  Mr.  Dupuytren  saw  two  ounces  of  this  fluid  re* 
moved  almost  instantaneously.' 

Propertjf  5th.  Retrograde  action  of  the  absorbents.  Though  the 
lymph  and  other  fluids  circulated  by  the  absorbents  usually  pur-* 
sue  a  particular  route,  they  a^e  not,  however,  constrained  to 
obey  any  particular  impulse  or  to  flow  in  any  certain  direction. 
When  attracted  by  an  excitant  or  other  cause  of  local  irritation, 
they  often  deviate  from  their  customary  channels;  and  in  par- 
ticular states  of  the  system,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin  and  Mr* 
Caldini,  they  make  a  movement  perfectly  retrograde. 

This  phenomenon  is  in  some  rare  cases,  and  in  particular 
portions  of  the  circulatory  circle,  manifested  by  the  blood ;  but 
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it  never  obtains  throughout  the  whole  sanguiferous  system.  It 
is  emiDentiy  characteristic  of  the  blooci,  to  describe  perpetually 
Ibe  same  route,  aod  to  exhibit  but  few  abnormal  changes  which 
do  not  afiect  its  velocitj. 

The  astonishiDg  rapidity  with  which  fluids  taken  into  the 
stomach  are  transmitted  to  the  urinary  bladder,  originally  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  of  the  retrograde  action  of  the  absorbents. 
This  suggestion,  however,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  cannot  with 
propriety,  be  ranked  with  those  hypotheses,  that  have  en* 
larged  the  sphere  of  modern  physiology.  A  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  liver  and  kidneys  was  conjectured  by  Arete- 
Bs»  It  was  the  opinion  of  Kratzenstein,  Frankenaw,  Berger  and 
others,  that  the  urinary  bladder  was  endued  with  the  faculty  of 
attracting  to  it  the  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach,  through  the 
medium  of  inorganic  pores,  so  arranged,  that  fluids  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  the  bladder,  bnt  not  out  of  it.  It  was 
supposed  by  Bartholin,  that  between  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  kidneys^  there  exists  a  communication  through  the  med> 
um  of  the  lacteals.  It  was  contended  by  Winsiow,  that  there 
•exists  near  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  a  canal  which  forms  a  direct 
communication  between  the  stomach  and  kidfeeys.  By  Valen- 
tin and  Hildanus  we  are  informed,  that  they  discovered  foreign 
substances  in  the  bladder,  which  they  could  not  believe  had 
reached  it  through  the  circulation.  The  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Senter,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Darwin,  is  directly  in  fa* 
vour  of  a  more  immediate  conmiunication  between  the  stomach 
and  bladder,  than  that  which  takes  place  through  the  sangui- 
neous circulation.  The  case  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
was  one  of  ischuria,  of  more  than  three  years  standing.  If,  at 
any  time  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  urine  was  not 
regularly  drawn  off  with  a  catheter,  it  was  sure  to  be  discharged 
either  by  the  stomach  or  the  skin.  There  are  some  experiments, 
perfoi^med  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  which  authorize  the  same  de- 
duction. A  ligature  was  placed  upon  the  receptaculum  chyli 
of  several  dogs:  an  effusion  of  chyle  took  place  upon  several  of 
the  viscera;  into  the  cellular  tissue;  and  upon  the  internal  sur- 
fiices  of  the  pancreas  and  kidnej/u    Dr.  Darwin  tells  us,  that 
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eneof  his  friends  drank  of  diluted  alcohol  until  he  was  slightly 
inebriated; — in  conjunction  with  it,  he  then  took,  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  asparagus.  The  urine  in  a  very  short  time,  gave  out 
the  characteristic  odour  of  asparagus,  but  no  evidence  of  its 
existence  in  the  blood,  could  be  detected.  To  a  kid,  an  infii- 
sion  of  rhubarb  was  given  by  Rasori; — in  half  an  hour  the  ani- 
mal commenced  urinating,  and  in  the  fluid  discharged,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  medicine  was  plainly  manifested.  When  Ae  ani- 
mal was  opened,  he  found  the  lacteals  distended  with  a  white 
opaque  chyle,  and  the  stomach  still  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  loppcred  milk  impregnated  with  the  infusion  of  rhubarb.  The 
rational  inference  then  is,  that  the  rhubarb  reached  the  urinaiy 
bladder  through  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  the  intestines.  The 
total  destruction  of  the  kidneys  by  suppuration,  does  not  prevent 
the  bladder  from  being  filled  with  urine:  nor  when  the  ureters 
are  tied,  is  this  object  attained,  as  was  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Huet  and  Kraizenstein. 

The  subjoined  considerations  show,  that  the  opinion  which 
asserts,  that  the  absorbents  do  retrograde  in  their  action,  is  not 
altogether  preposterous  and  absurd.  The  fact,  that  these  ves- 
sels are  eminently  endowed  with  vital  properties,  and  that  they,, 
in  common  with  the  other  organic  tissues  are  liable  to  numerous 
abnormal  changes,  renders  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
tlie  event  of  their  being  stimulated  to  morbid  exertion,  or  if  by 
any  means,  the  valves  should  become  paralytic,  that  their  con- 
tents should  retrograde.  In  the  above  circumstances^  all  obsta- 
cle to  such  a  movement  would  be  removed.  The  truth  of  this, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  mercury,  water,  or  tallow  are 
injected  into  the  absorbents  in  a  retrograde  direction,  the  valves 
oflcr  no  resistance.  It  is  asserted  by  Etmuller,  Morin  and  Dar- 
win, that  if  the  urinary  bladder  be  turned  inside  out,  the  ure* 
ters  and  neck  of  the  organ  being  well  secured  and  then  filled 
with  water,  it  will  be  emptied  by  the  retrograde  action  of  its 
absorbents.  In  several  abnormal  states  of  the  system,  particu- 
larly in  those  called  diabetes  and  scrofula,  the  valves  of  the  ab-  " 
sorbents  are  diseased,  and  then,  they  present  no  obstacle  to  their 
retrograde  action. 
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As  we  above  remarked,  something  resembling  the  retrograde 
action  of  the  absorbents  takes  place,  in  particular  circamstan- 
cea,  in  the  sanguiferous  system.  By  lieutuand  we  are  informed, 
that  a  gchirrus  state  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  will  permit  a  part 
of  the  blood  to  return  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  As 
dissolution  approaches,  these  valves  become  paralytic  and  suf- 
fer the  blood  to  regurgitate.  In  the  veins  that  are  supplied  with 
valves,  Baglivi-says,  he  has  seen  the  blood  retrc^rade*  The 
same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Hunter,  Marchettis, 
and  Haller  in  the  capillary  bloodvessels.  It  is  also  stated  by 
them,  that  air  passes  without  difficulty  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  course  in  which  the  fluids  are  absorbed. 

The  insufficiency  of  valves  in  other  organs,  in  preventing  the 
retrograde  action  of  their  contents,  is  a  pathological  phenome- 
non with  which  we  are  all  familiar*  Thus,  in  the  act  of  vom- 
iting, the  valve  at  the  cardiac  orifice  does  not  prevent  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  from  being  rejected ;  that  at  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice sufiers  the  bile  to  enter  the  stomach;  the  valve  of  Bauhin^ 
in  the  iliac  passion,  allows  feculent  matter  to  pass  along  the  in- 
testines  in  an  antiperistaltic  direction,  and  then  we  have  sterco- 
raceous  vomiting;  and  De  Haen  injected  such  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water  into  the  rectum  of  a  dog,  that  it  was  ejected 
from  his  mouth  in  a  full  stream.  The  bile  often  imparts  its 
particular  hue  to  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder,  and 
several  of  the  secretions  are  occasionaUy  impregnated  with  it, 
from  its  re-absorption.  The  puncta  lachrymalia,  together  with 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  appear  to  form  a  gland,  that 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  intestinal  tube*  Thus,  when  the 
nasal  duct  is  obstructed,  it  takes  on  a  retrograde  action,  and  the 
tears  are  again  poured  into  the  lac  us  lachryipalis. 

These  considerations  firmly  establish  the  fact,  that  valves  arc 
altogether  incapable  of  presenting  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  contents  of  the  organs  in  which  they 
are  found.  Indeed,  if  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels to  this  land  of  action,  which  the  valves  are  constructed  to 
prevent,  they  should  exist  in  all  animals  in  which  these  vessek 
have  been  found.    This,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  the  re- 
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searches  of  the  comparative  anatomist.  Thus,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Hewson,  that  although  absorbents  abound  in  fish,  these  ves- 
sels are  not  furnished  with  valves.  Nor  are  they  uniformly  to 
be  found  in  the  economy  of  man,  as  in  a  multitude  of  white  pel- 
lucid vessels,  evidently  absorbent  in  character,  they  could  not 
be  detected  by  Nuck,  Ruysch,  Yieussens,  Helvetius  and  Senac. 
Moreover,  if  valves  were  designed  to  answer  no  other  end,  than 
to  prevent  the  retrograde  action  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
found,  their  number  and  their  manner  of  distribution,  should 
have  been  regulated  exclusively  upon  the  principle  of  necessity. 
This  rule,  however,  is  never  observed;  for  instead  of  acquiring 
strength  and  augmentiiig  in  number,  in  a  ratio  corresponding 
with  the  size  of  the  vessel,  they  decrease  in  number  as  the  ves- 
sel increases  in  magnitude.  Thus,  in  the  thoracic  duct  there 
are  but  few,  while  they  abound  in  those  vessels  of  a  much  smaller 
caliber. 

Property  6thm  When  abnortnal^  the  absorherUs  take  up  Jhads  inr 
discriminately.  In  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  morbid 
changes  which  the  sensibility  of  these  vessels  sustains,  they  are 
enabled  to  absorb  every  species  of  fluid,  produced  by  or  artifici- 
ally introduced  into  the  animal  economy.  This,  however,  never 
takes  place  to  any  extent  but  in  disease,  and  then,its  occurrence 
is  so  frequent,  that  illustrations  of  it  may  be  derived  from  every 
morbid  affection  to  which  the  human  body  is  heir.  Thus  they 
have  been  coloured  blue  by  indigo;  yellow  by  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  and  the  yellow-beet;  red  by  the  beet  of  the  same  colour. 
Hydropic  serum  has  been  found  in  them  in  great  abundance,  as 
well  as  bile,  urine,  milk  s^d  pus.  In  these  vessels,  we  shall  find 
the  theatre  of  haemorrhage,  as  well  as  the  throne  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Properly  1th.  The  absorbent  vessels  are  endowed  with  thefacuUy 
of  re-production.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  these  vessels  pos- 
sess the  powerof  vegetating,  elongating,  reproducing  and  of  ram- 
ifying into  surrounding  parts.  The  existence  of  this  faculty  is  de- 
duced from  the  manner  in  which  parts  grow  and  unite  when  they 
have,  from  violence  sustained  a  solution  of  continuity;  from  the 
disappearance  of  solid  tumours  during  life,  together  with  the  ves- 
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aels  by  which  they  were  supported ;  by  the  experimentB  of  Brag-- 
xnanS)  by  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  cicatrized  sorfaces  re- 
cover the  faculty  ofabsorptioD,  which  could  only  result  from  the 
growth  and  regeneration  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  This  is  a  pro- 
perty which  belongs  neither  to  the  arteries  nor  the  veins.  These 
vessels  never  pullulate  into  the  tumours  with  with  which  they 
are  frequently  surrounded,  nor  are  they  aver  found  pervading 
cicatrices.  The  chief  pathological  phenomena  noanifested  by 
them  consist  in  an  augmentation  ojr  a  dimunitlon  of  their  cali- 
ber. The  morbid'  characteristics  of  fungus  excrescence  have 
no  tendency  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  con- 
gestion with  blood,  of  the  vessels  of  such  tumours,  furnishes  no 
evidence  that  they  are  either  arteries  or  veins.  When  these 
tumours  have  existed  a  considerable  length  of  time;  have  be* 
come  more  aggravated;  and  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  carci- 
nomatous ;  these  ss^me  vessels,  instead  of  being  engorged  with 
blood  are  distended  with  substances  albuminous  and  adipocerous 
in  character. 

Property  8(&.  The  absorbents  are  more  tenacious  of  the  vital prin^ 
cgde  than  any  other  tissue^  No  one,  I  believe,  doubts  that  the 
absorbents  continue  to  act  some  time  after  dissolution,  although, 
there  is  considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion,  as  to  the  particular 
time  when  their  functions  altc^ether  cease.  Thus  it  is  re- 
marked by  Haller,  ^  Quietis  tamen  intestinis,  et  multa  morte 
frigidi^,  chylum  moveri  et  effulgere.'^  By  Bichat  we  are  told, 
that  "organic  sensibility,  and  insensible  organic  contractility 
continue  some  time  after  death.  -  A  fluid  injected  either  upon 
the  serous  or  rarucous  surfaces,  whil^the  animal  is  still  warm^ 
is  absorbed."  He  asserts  that  the  subsidence  of  heat,  and  the 
cessation  of  absorption,  are  simultaneous.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  that 
absorption  continues  after  die  animal  is  deprived  of  sensibility, 
for  if  the  thoracic  duct  be  Hien  tied,  the  lacteals  will  become 
distended.  They  possess,  according  to  Dr.  Homer,  striking 
powers  of  spontaneous  contraction  in  the  dead  body,  though  be 
attempts  not  to  determine  when  this  power  ceases.  It  is  said  by 
M.  Magendie,  that  absorption  continues  to  go  on  for  a  considera- 
ble time  after  death.    He  remarks,  that  "after  having  emptied 
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one  or  more  of  the  lacteals  in  an  animal  recently  dead,  by  com- 
pression, we  shall  again  see  tbem,  in  a  short  time  filled  up  anew.^ 
This  experiment  was  performed  after  the  animal  had  been  dead 
two  hours.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  that  when  indi- 
viduals die  with  oedematous  limbs,  the  oedema  disappears.  It 
is  a  common  post  mortem  observation,  to  find,  that  while  the  tho- 
racic duct  contains  more  or  less  lymph,  the  absorbents  of  the 
extremities,  head,  neck,  &c  are  entirely  empty.  Mascagni, 
who  is  doubtless  a  most  talented  and  experienced  judge,  asserts 
confidently,  that  absorption  continues  after  the  animal  becomes 
cold.  This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Desgenettes,  who  likewise  re- 
marks, that  the  younger  animals  are,  the  powers  of  absorption 
are  the  more  active,  and  continue  the  longest  after  death.  It 
is  affirmed  by  Soemmering,  that  the  powers  of  absorption  sur- 
vive those  that  produce  animal  heat:  for  a  case  occurred  to  him, 
in  which  after  the  body  had  become  cold,  a  blackish  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  was  removed  by  the  intestinal  absorbents. 

This  property  we  have,  perhaps,  treated  with  more  prolixity, 
than  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  think  it  merits:  wc  are  per- 
suaded, however,  that  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  die  ex- 
tensive and  important  application  we  sliall  make  of  it,  he  will 
not  be  disposed  to  censure  us  for  bestowing  upon  it  an  undue 
portion  of  attention. 

Property  9th.  The  absorbents  possess  Sensibility*  Clinical  ob-f 
servation  daily  evinces  the  existence  of  this  property.  It  is 
ihanifested  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  inflame  when  nox- 
ious matter  has  been  absorbed,  and  by  the  pain  which  is  then 
experienced.  Their  frequent  inflammation  from  disturbance  of 
the  general  constitution  is  also  a  proof  of  it.  A  common  cold 
produces  a  painful  tumefaction  of  the  absorbent  glands;  and  in 
some  varieties  of  fever  these  parts  are  particularly  obnoxious 
to  disease.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  a  fever  that 
prevailed  at  Naples,  and  of  which  Dr.  Sarcone  has  given  us  a 
faithful  history.  A  case  of  fever  recently  fell  undeipny  notice, 
in  which  the  whole  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  gf  suppuration. 
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Property  \Oth»  The  absorbents  are  corUractile  and  irritable.  By 
Hailer  we  are  informed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system 
are  contractile  and  possess  a  degree  of  irritability  superior  ei- 
ther to  the  arteries  or  veins.  Their  muscularity  and  irritabihty 
are  facts  which  were  considered  by  Cruikshank  incontestible. 
That  two  of  their  tunics  are  muscular,  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
as  muscular  fibres  have  been  detected,  not  only  in  the  thoracic 
duct  of  the  more  unwieldy  animals,  but  also  in  that  of  man. 
In  the  former  they  were  observed  by  Schelden,  and  in  the  latter 
by  Schneider.  Under  the  action  of  chemical  irritants,  says  Dr. 
Cruikshank,  they  discovered  irritability.  The  thoracic  duct 
has  a  living  contractile  power,  say  M  M.  Gmelin  and  Tiede- 
mann,  for  when  it  is  tied  and  punctured  the  chyle  springs  out 
like  blood  from  an  open  vein.  This  does  not  depend,  as  Mas- 
cagni  and  Bichat  suppose,  upon  the  exertions  of  the  elastic  pa* 
rietes  of  the  duct,  but  is  the  result  of  a  living  contractile  etTort. 
Of  this  we  are  assured  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  duct  be  tied  and 
punctured  a  certain  time  after  death,  the  chyle  instead  of 
springing  from  the  duct  like  blood  from  a  vein,  exudes  slowly 
from  the  orifice.  In  a  recently  dead  animal,  if  the  chyle  be  dis- 
charged by  puncture,  the  duct  immediately  contracts.  This 
phenomenon  is  manifested  by  all  the  absorbents,  and  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  absorption  of  chyle ;  for  after  that  process  has  ter- 
.minateS,  they  become  invisible.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  lamb  be 
opened  three  hours  after  having  drank  freely  of  milk,  the  mes- 
enteric absorbents  will  be  found  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid,  which 
they  manifestly  circulate  by  a  contractile  effort.  They  not  only 
empty  themselves  with  great  promptitude  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  cold  air,  but  contract  throughout  their  whole  length, 
precisely  as  the  muscles  do  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  an 
irritant.  Professor  Lauth,  of  Strasbourg,  killed  a  dog  about 
the  time  the  process  of  digestion  was  terminating,  opened  the 
abdomen  immediately,  and  found  the  lac  teals  filled  with  chyle; 
but  these  vessels  irritated  by  the  contact  of  air  immediafoly 
contracted^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  thev  were  invisi- 
ble.  The  result  is  the  same,  says  the  Professor,  if  tlie  abdomen 
be  opened  at  any  time  within  twenty-four  houi^s;  but  at  the 
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expiration  of  this  period,  their  irritability  is  exhausted,  and 
then,  though  we  permit  the  air  to  act  upon  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels, they.continue  distended  with  chyle. 

The  muscular  contraction  of  the  absorbents,  we  are  informed 
.by  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  maybe  distinctly  seen  in  the  sea  egg, 
orstar  fish,'in  which  it  is  very  perfect:  in  these  animals,  there 
are  no  valves  to  assist  in  determining  the  contents  ojf  these  ves- 
sels toward  the  heart. 

The  contractility  of  the  absorbents  is  beautifully  displayed 
in  the  removal  of  the  tears  from  the  eyes.  This  is  doubtless 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  a  process  purely  Vital. 
Each  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  by  a  peculiar  and  specific  action, 
absorbs  the  tears  accumulated  in  the  lacus  lachrymalis  and  de- 
termines {heir  flow  into  the  .sac.  If  the  absorption  of  the  tears 
is  not  under  the  control  of  vitality  exclusively,  why  is  it  that, 
in  many  fatal  diseases,  as  the  patient  gradually  sinks,  the  tears 
are  not  as  rapidly  removed  as  in  perfect  health?  If  mechanics 
have  any  participation  in  this  process,  no  impairment  in  its  en- 
ergy should  be  observed,  for  the  physical  integrity  of  the  parts 
continues  unaffected.  But  an  observation  of  M.  Richerand  re. 
moves  all  doubt  on  this  subject.  We  are  assured  by  him,  that 
he  saw  thepuncta  lachrymalia  contract  in  a  child  when  the  in- 
strument employed  by  him  did  not  imniediateiy  enter  the  canal, 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  wait  some  time  for^his  contraction 
tosubside,  before  he  could  succeed  in  his  operation. 

In  the  turtle,  the  absorbents  continue  to  act  after  decapita- 
tion; for  they  absorb  after  the  removal  of  the  brain.  Contrac- 
tion is  essential  to  the  performance  of  that  function,  and  here 
we  are  presented  with  a  striking  analogy  between  the  absor- 
bents and  the  muscles;  for  in  this  amphibious  animal  the  latter 
contract  several  hours  after  the  loss  of  the  encephalon. 

With  regard  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  supposed  by 
many  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  congeries  of  absorbent 
vessels,  it  was  contended  byl5antorini,that  they  are  in  possession 
of  a  peristaltic  motion.  ByLancisi  it  is  asserted,  that  they  are 
muscular,  and  that  they  contract  and  dilate  like  the  heart.  This 
opinion  .was  adopted  by  Mylius.    By  A.  F.  Hoffman  sphincters 
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are  ascribed  to  the  glands;  in  virtue  oF  which,  fluids  are  adoiit- 
ted  into  them  or  rejected  in  correspondence  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  nature. 

There  is  a  pecaliarity  in  the  itianner  in  which  the  absorbents 
sometimes  discover  their  irritability.  When  one  of  these  ves-. 
«els  IS  pricked  by  a  pointed  instrument,  horripilation  or  a  chilly 
sensation,  not  unlike  that  characteristic  of  the  first  stage  of  a 
paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  is  produced.  This  singular  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  by  Hewson,  Hunter  and  Cruik- 
shank;  by  whom  it  is  also  remarked,  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
general  malaise  and  by  red  painful  lines  which  correspond  with 
the  course  of  the  vessel.  The  absorption  of  a  virus  will  prod  ace 
the  same  eflects. 

Property  1 1  f A.  The  absorberUs  possess  elective  sensibility. — It  has 
•been  already  shown,  that  the  different  vascular  tissues  of  the 
animal  economy,  although  they  circulate  fluids  radically  dif- 
ferent in  their  essential  character,  have  actually  a  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Though  this  is  the  case,  their  re- 
spective fluids  need  not  necessarily  and  in  a  confused  manner 
mingle  together.  In  health  this  never  happens:  but  in  diseasCf 
it  invariably  ensues  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  is  a  pow- 
er, which  presides  over  the  action  of  these  tissues,  by  which  i& 
health,  the  fluids  of  the  animal  economy  are  confined  in  their 
proper  vessels;  which  prevents  foreign  or  unassimilated  substan- 
ces from  admixture  with  them;  and  that  readily  admit  those  with 
which  it  is  in  relation. 

This  power  is  denominated  by  Bichat,  organic  sensibility;  by 
Burgmans,  vita  propria,  and  by  M.  Alard  elective  sensibility. 
The  latter  seems  to  express  most  fully  the  nature  of  this  faculty; 
by  us,  therefore,  it  shall  be  adopted. 

The  existence,  however,- of  this  elective  sensibility,  is  not  one 
of  those  incontestible  points,  that  admits  of  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  physiologists.  On  no  subject,  indeed,  connected 
with  the  science  of  life,  can  opinion  be  more  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory. While  some  very  enlightened  individuals,  place 
the  most  unqualified  faith  in  the  existence  of  this  property,  others 
whose  sentiments  are  perhaps  as  much  entitled  to  respect,  con- 
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itddrit  a  fable^as  wild  and  extravagant,  as  the  dreams  of  the 
latter  Platonists.  The  evidence  however,  on  this  debated  poin^ 
decidedly  preponderates  in  favoar  of  the  sentiments  maintained 
by  the  former. 

The  language  held  on  this  subject,  by  a  recent  writer,  the 
novelty  of  whose  opinions  has  made  him  extensively  known  to 
the  profession,  is  in  a  strain  of  illiberal  denunciation,  discredi- 
table to  himself^  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  science.  By 
him  it  is  said,^tbat  the  notions  of  a  peculiar  unintelligible  vital 
power  of  discernment  and  appropriation,  existing  at  the  ends  of 
the  absorbing  radicules,  cannot- even  be  alltided  ^•^'  It  is  infinitely 
more  easy  to  denounce,  than  to  disprove;  to  use  the  language  of 
the  dogmatist,  than  the  language  of  reason  and  intelligence* 
The  motive,  however,  of  this  sweeping  verdict  of  condemnation 
is  apparent.  Before  the  bar  of  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
•pinions  of  Dr.  David  Barry,  and  that  which  contends  for  the 
existence  of  the  property  under  consideration,  to  be  acquitted. 
They  wage  against  each  other  a  war  of  mutual  extermination. 
Science  will  not  recognize  them  both  as  her  legitimate  offipring. 
The  bastardy  of  one  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  other. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  so  long  as  the  laws  which  are  peco* 
liarly  vital,  are  held  in  higher  estimation  by  tlie  physiologist, in 
the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  than  those  of  a  physi- 
cal character,  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Barry  cannot  constitute  any 
portion  of  fixed  and  unfluctuating  science.  The  essence  of  the 
principle  of  vitality  is  necessarily  inscrutable.  To  attempt  to 
comprehend  it  would  be  visionary  and  frantic,  and  a  daring  inva- 
sion of  the  province  of  the  Deity.  To  understand  its  laws, 
should  be  the  extent  of  our  ambition:  it  is  all  that  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  accomplish.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  the  property 
under  consideration,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  it  actually 
exists;  that  it  is  a  modification  or  peculiar  state  of  vitality; 
that  it  is  one  of  the  general  laws  of  life ;  that  it  is  itself  amena- 
ble to  certain  fixed  laws ;  and  that  its  efiects  can  be  appreciated. 

The  existence  of  the  property  denominated  elective  sensi- 
bility, rests  upon  fufficient  evidence  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked 
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amon'g  the  other  laws  of  life.  The  admission  of  its  existence^ 
furnishes  us  with  a  satisjfactoiy  and  intelligible  solution,  of  nu- 
merous phenomena  both  normal  and  abnormal,  which,  without 
it,  we  are  totally  incapable  of  understanding.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
property,  which  even  the  vltra-mechanical  physiologist  would 
be  constrained  to  admit,  if  he  would  suffer  himself  to  contem- 
plate with  a  mind  unembarrassed  and  uninfluenced  by  the  pre* 
judices  and  predilections  of  hypothesis,  the  operations  of  the 
economy  as  they  are  naturally  carried  on,  and  not  as  they  are 
distortedly  exhibited  in  his  experiments. 

None  of  the  mechanical  physiologists,  can  assign  a  reason, 
upon  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction,  or  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  why  chyme  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic-absorbo-ex* 
halents  of  the  intestines,  and  the  feculent  matter  and  bile  re- 
jected* To  grant  to  these  vessels  a  selecting  faculty,  which 
,  accurately  corresponds  with  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the 
bowels,  every  difficulty  is  removed.  If  it  be  true,  of  which 
there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt,  that  oxygen  is  the  only  atmos- 
pheric element  absorbed  by  the  pulmonary  venous  absorbo-ex- 
halents,  upon  what  other  principle  can  the  rejection  of  the 
azote  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  are  with  it  chemically  com- 
bined, be  explained?  In  the  process  of  sanguification,  pulmo- 
nary serosity  is  excreted  by  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  of 
the  lungs,  but  why  do  not  these  vessels  absorb  the  blood  ?  Their 
elective  sensibility  presents  to  it  an  insuperable  barrier.  The 
liver,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  prove,  is  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
purating organ ;  and  if  so,  why  does  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum,  give  up  to  the  action  of  the  pon  biliarii  its  impurities  only? 
For  no  other  reason  than  that  which  has  been  just  assigned. 
Usually,  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  is'not  absorbed,  but  why 
is  it  in  jaundice  acted  upon  by  the  venous  absorbo-exhalents 
and  carried  into  the  venous  circulation  ?  The  elective  sensibili- 
ty is  here  equally  operative.  In  the  proper  place,  it  is  our 
design  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  lymph  is  nothing  more  than 
chyle  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  assimilated,  and  which, 
for  re-elaboration  is  removed  from  the  capillary  arteries  by  the 
lymphatic-absorbo-exhalents.    If  so,  why  is  the  blood  rejected? 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  are  unable  to  assign  any  other 
good  reason,  than  the  agency  or  the  elective  sensibility,  which 
presides  over  the  action  of  their  absorbing  radicules.  A  thousand 
other  illustrations  might  be  adduced,  but  these  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  faculty;  nor  should  we 
deem  it  right  to  intrude  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader  ad- 
ditional  evidence,  if  it  were  not  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 
Thus,  a  ligature  was  thrown  around  the  axillary  artery  of 
a  living  calf  by  Professor  Buniva;  the  vessel  was  punctured 
below  the  ligature;  and  then  blood  diluted  with  water  was  in- 
jected into  it  Although  considerable  force  was  applied  to 
the  piston,  such  resistance  was  made,  as  to  make  the  entrance 
of  the  fluid  a  matter  of  difficulty.  In  some  experiments  pre- 
viously performed  upon  the  dead  human  body,  the  injection 
soon  made  its  appearance  upon  the  skin,  but  in  this,  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  When  the  dead  body  was  injected,  the 
skin  assumed  the  colour  of  the  blood:  the  palms  of  the  hands 
put  on  a  beautiful  rose  tint;  blistered  surfaces  were  swelled, 
reddened,  and  covered  witii  drops  of  diluted  blood ;  the  liver, 
spleen,  stomach,  intestines,  all  the  membranes,  most  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye,  the  periosteum  and  the  bones,  exhibited  tte 
appearance  of  violent  inflammation.  After  it  was  ascertained, 
that  the  fluid  injected  would  not  appear  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
living  animal,  the  spinal  marrow  was  divided  near  the  occiput. 
The  heart  almbst  immediately  teased  to  beat,  and  the  animal 
expired  in  a  few  moments.  Life  however  had  hardly  become 
extinct,  when  the  fluid  that  still  remained  in  the  syringe,  enter- 
ed the  artery  readily;  without  resistance;  made  its  appearance 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  upon  most  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  Why  was  the  entrance  of  this  fluid  resisted  in  the 
former,  and  sufiered  in  the  latter?  This  difierence  could  only 
arise  from  the  barrier  presented  by  the  elective  sensibility 
in  the  former,  which  was  removed  in  the  latter.  In  the 
former,  the  arteries  are  always  a  plenum;  it  is  therefore,  very 
clear,  that  unless  the  foreign  fluid  could  obtain  admissipn  into 
some  other  vascul^  tissue,  the  resistance  alluded  iOj  must  uni- 
formly be  made.    This  was  prevented  by  the  elective  sensibili- 
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ty,  which  presides  over  the  absorbing  radiculcs  of  the  arterial 
absorbo-exhalents,  the  only  order  of  vessels  that  originate 
from  the  capillary  arteries,  and  terminate  upon  the  surface 
uporrwhich  the  injection  made  its  appearance.  After  the  ani- 
mal had  expired,  this  barrier  was  removed;  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  with  what  facility  and  promptitude  the  injected 
fluid  pervaded  these  vessels. 

The  very  recent  experiments  of  M,  Martigney,  are  perhaps 
no  less  conclusive  than  those  of  Professor  Buniva.  Into  the 
stODoach  of  animals  killed  the  previous  day,  M •  Martigney  in- 
jected a  weak  solution  of  hydrocyanate  of  potass,  and  four 
minutes  afterwards  he  observed,  that  the  outer  surface  of  the 
stomach  became  of  a  uniform  blue  colour  when  tested  with  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  He  then  repeated  the  same  experiment  on 
living  animals  with  the  following  results.  Twenty  minutes  after 
the  injection  of  thehydrocyanate«  when  none  of  it  had  reached 
the  outer  surface  of  the  stomach,  he  poured  several  drops  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  over  it.  It  was  not  till  five  minutes  afterwards, 
that  he  remarked  here  and  there  a  faint  blue  tint  not  uniformly 
difiused  as  in  the  former  instance,  but  arranged  in  a  fine  net- 
work; gradually  the  tint  deepened  and  extended  itself,  its  retic- 
ulated structure  became  less  distinct,  and  at  length  a  uniform 
blue  stain  was  formed  as  in  the  dead  animal.  It  is  a  point, 
which  I  feel  persuaded  cannot  be  disputed,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  explain  satisfactorify  the  rapid  introduction  of  the 
fluid  into  the  vessels  of  the  stomachs  of  the  dead  animals,  and 
its  slow  progress  in  those  of  the  living,  unless  we  admit  them  in 
the  latter  case  under  the  control  of  vitality  and  not  in  the  for- 
mer; unless  we  attribute  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  fluid  in 
the  former  to  the  absence,  and  its  tardiness  in  the  latter  to  the 
presence  and  direct  agency  of  the  elective  sensibility. 

The  specific  nature  of  the  action  in  which  the  properly  of 
the  absorbent  vessels  under  consideration  consists,  is  of  neces- 
sity molecular;  and  therefore,  unavoidably,  invisible  and  unde- 
monstrable.  Its  existence,  however,  is  recognized  at  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  absorbent  radicules,  a^  is  evinced  by  nu- 
merous phenomena,  several  of  which  have  been  already  placed 
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before  the  reader.  The  discovery  of  a  fluid  in  these  vessels, 
immediately  after  having  passed  their  roots,  essentially  unlike 
that^  in  which  they  are  frequently  immersed,  a  fact  which  has 
been  repeatedly  testified  to,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify 
the  assertion  just  made  with  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  property 
denominated  elective  sensibility. 

Our  inability  to  reveal  the  nature  of  this  property,  should 
Dot  be  considered  as  having  any  tendency  to  invalidate  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  its  support;  for  it  is  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  numerous  other  organic  actions,  especially  what  have  been 
called  secretions,  the  natiire  of  which  is  just  as  inscrutable. 
The  numerous  and  diversified  results  of  elective  sensibilityi 
are  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  enquiring  physiologist,  and  tills 
is  all  that  is,  or  can  be  known  of  the  organic  actions  in  which 
the  functions  of  secretion  consist  Their  existence,  therefore, 
rests  upon  evidence  precisely  identical  in  character;  and  yet, 
there  are  those  who  unhesitatingly  assail  the  former,  while  they 
suffer  the  latter  to  repose  in  unniolested  security. 

The  presumption,  however,  if  speculation  be  allowable  on  so 
abstruse  a  point,  that  elective  sensibility  consists  in  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation,  is  not  altogether  unfounded.  Thus 
we  suppose  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  radiculesof  the  ab- 
sorbents, under  the  presiding  influence  of  elective  sensibility, 
dilate  them,  by  which  they  are  accommodated  or  adapted  to 
those  substances  of  a  mild  and  unirritating  nature,  while  by  a 
contractile  effort,  those  of  an  opposite  chai'acter  are  rejected. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Monro,  that  the 
colouring  principle  in  wine,  is  much  more  minute,  than  the 
globules  of  milk;  notwithstanding  which,  the  former  is  rejected, 
while  the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  It  appears  that 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  go 
through  evolutions,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  those  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  absorbent  radicules.  Indeed,  I  imagine  the 
only  difference  between  the  former  and  latter,  consists  in  the 
one  being  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  be  cognizable  to  the  senses, 
while  the  other  is  so  minute,  as  to  be  invisible.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  they  correspond  precisely,  for  the  essential  nature  of 
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the  one  is  as  iDScrutable  as  that  of  the  other.  Xhe  whole 
amount  of  unfluctuating  knowledge  acquired  with  regarii  to 
either  of  them  is,  that  they  are  active  and  not  passive  agents  in 
performance  of  their  functions;  and  this,  constitutes  an  irresis* 
tible  argument  againat  all  those  hypothetical  explanations  of 
the  process  of  absorption,  which  have  been  deduced  from  the 
principles  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Property  12th*  There  is  an  action  belonging  to  the  vessels  of 
the  absorbent  system  denominated  elaboratvve*  By  this  phrase,  we 
understand  the  changes  which  ensue  in  the  nature  of  tlie  con- 
tents of  the  absorbent  vessels  subsequently  to  their  absorption. 
By  this  process,  the  state  of  the  substances  Introduced  into  the 
econonty  is  progressively  improved,  until,  at  last,  they  are  ren- 
dered fit  to  eater  into  the  structure  of  the  living  solid. 

Although  there  may  appear  a  likeness  so  striking,  between  the 
elaborative  action  of  the  absorbents  and  their  elective  sensibility, 
as  almost  to  authorize  the  consideration  of  them  as  identical, 
there  is  in  every  respect  a  manifest  diflFerence  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  latter.  Thus,  the  functions  ascribed  to  tliese  pro- 
perties are  separate,  distinct  and  characteristic.  While  to  the 
elective  sensibility,  is  assigned  the  office  exclusively  of  selecting 
suitable  materials;  upon  elaboration  devolves  the  duty  of  mould- 
ing them  into  an  appropriate  form,  and  finally,  to  exhalation  be- 
longs the  process  of  depositing  them  in  the  parenchymatous  tis- 
sues of  the  body. 

The  existence  of  the  property  under  examination,  is  inferred 
from  the  following  considerations.  The  absorbent  vessels  arc 
very  minute,  and  it  is,in  vessels  of  capillary  magnitude,  that  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  substances  introduced  into  the 
economy  are  produced.  The  vessels  of  this  system,  seem  to  be 
too  minute,  to  have  no  other  office  than  that  of  mere  conduits 
to  perform.  The  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  absorbent  * 
vessels  is  very  slow ;  the  design  of  which  is  doubtless  to  allow 
the  vessels  sufficient  time,  to  produce  upon  them  the  neces- 
sary changes.  The  chyle,  before  it  is  mingled  with  the  blood, 
is  incorporated  with  the  lymph;  and  finally,  in  its  passage  to 
the  blood,  the  chyle  goes  through  the  mesenteric  ganglions: 
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and  tfacse  Of gans,  aregenerallj  regarded  as  agents  ofelabor- 
ation. 

The  evidence,  howeTer,  above  adduced  in  sapport  of  the  ehb- 
orative  action  of  the  absorbents,  is  altogether  of  a  presumptive 
character,  and  the  institution  of  an  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  duodenum,  thoracic  duct  and  its  tributary  branches,  is 
necessary  to  be  furnished  with  data,  from  which  the  truth  can  be 
deduced* 

Many  years  ago,  from  a  number  of  experiments  instituted  by 
Werner,  he  inferred  the  acidity  of  chyme,  while  he  found  the 
chyle  to  be  destitute  of  that  attribute*  The  very  recent  re- 
searches of  MM.  Tiedroann  and  Gmelin  are  of  a  peculiarly  con- 
clusive character:  they  have  rendered  the  non-identity  of  chyme 
and  chyle  a  point  no  longer  contestable*  Without  entering  in- 
to detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  have  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated, that  perfect  chyle  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  that  chyme  is  a  fluid  of  very  dissimilar  characteristic 
attributes* 

The  difference  between  chyme  and  chyle  is  not  more  remark- 
able, than  that  observed  in  the  fluid  taken  from  difierent  parts 
of  the  elaborative  apparatus  of  chyle*  Thus  it  is  asserted  by 
Ruysch  and  Cowper,  that  as  the  chyle  issues  from  the  mesenteric 
ganglions,  it  appears  more  clear,  limpid  and  aqueous  than  when 
it  entered  them.  It  is  said  in  general  terms  by  Professor  Schultz, 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  it  appears  that  he  speaks  from 
actual  observation,  that  the  chyle,  ader  it  enters  the  lacteals,  is 
progressively  elaborated,  especially  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions, 
which  he  compares  to  the  articulations  of  vegetables;  particu- 
larly the  CAaro!* 

The  chyle,  we  are  told  by  MM*  Emmert  and  Yauquelin,  al- 
though as  white  as  milk  in  the  lacteals,  assumes  gradually,  espe- 
cially in  particular  points,  a  faint  reddish  hue  after  it  has  en- 
tered the  thoracic  duct,  and  that  this  colour  deepens  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  subclavian  vein*  By  MM*  Halle  and  Nysten,  it  is 
afirmed,  that  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  never  fails  to  red- 
den when  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air.  By  MM* 
Reuss,  Tiedmann  and  Gmelin,  it  is  stated,  that  the  chyle,  before 
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k  enters  the  ganglions,  is  of  a  yellowish  white;  that  is  is  not  red- 
dened by  exposure  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  bat  that 
after  it  has  passed  into  the  thoracic  duct  it  reddens  readily. 

On  the  subject  of  its  coagulation,  MM.  Tiedsiann  and  Gmelin 
remark,  that  while  chyle  will  hardly  coagulate  at  all  before,  it 
will  roost  readily  after  having  passed  through  the  mesei.teric 
glands.  MM.  Emmert,  Reuss  and  Vauquelin,  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  chyle  in  the  sublumbar  branches,  afs  more  imperfect 
and  illndefined  than  that  of  the  thoracic  duct.  That  examined  by 
MM.  Emmert  and  Reuss,  when  compared  with  chyle  taken  from 
the  thoracic  duct,  was  found  to  coagulate  much  more  imper* 
fectly. 

The  fibrin,  says  M.  Vauquelin,  which  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  chyle,  becomes  progressively  more  abundant  as  it  ap» 
proaches  the  thoracic  duct.  We  are  informed  by  MM.  Tied- 
mann  and  Gmelin,  that  after  the  chyle  has  passed  tiirougii  the 
mesenteric  glands,  the  fibrin  begins  to  appear,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  abundant  after  the  addition  of  the  lymph  from  the  spleen 
which  contains  a  very  considerable  amount  of  it.  By  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Prout  it  is  stated,  that  the  proportion  of  albuminous 
matter,  and  especially  £brin,  appears  to  be  much  less,  or  at  leasts 
these  principles  exist  in  a  much  less  perfect  state  in  the  chyle  as 
immediately  taken  from  the  intestines,  than  in  this  fluid  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  thoracic  duct  and  about  to  enter  the  sanguiferous 
system. 

Thus  it  is  established  by  evidence  altogether  unimpeachable^ 
that  the  chjnne  from  the  moment  of  its  removal  from  the  duode- 
num, until  it  is  exhaled  into  the  circulation,  undergoes  a  series 
of  successive  changes,  which  progressively  assimilates  it  more 
and  more  to  the  homogeneous  nature  of  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  absorptions,  which  take  place  in  the  capil- 
lary arteries  by  the  arterial  absorbo-exhaknts,  the  same  vital 
elaborative  action  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Without, 
at  this  time,  closely  studying  the  nature  of  the  secernent  func- 
tions, we  are  authorized  to  assert,  as  an  admission  alnK)st  univer- 
sally made,  that  the  blood  must  assume  a  new  form  before  it  can 
be  considered  a  secreted  fluid.    That  the  asumption  of  this  new 
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fonn  is  not  a  phenomenon  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  blood- 
vessels, is  the  only  point  necessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  establish 
at  this  time.  The  blood  must,  therefore,  be  traced  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  any  preparatory  change  can  be  detected  in  it,  while 
it  remains  in  the  torrent  of  the  circulation.  Let  us  suppose  that 
it  has  reached  the  most  minute  capillary  blood-vessels  of  a  secre- 
tory organ:  do  we  there  find,  that  it  has  sustained  any  prelu- 
sive elaborative  change?  Do  we  there  find  it  in  any  respect, 
different  from  the  blood  of  any  other  part?*  No,  unquestionably. 
We  observe  it  the  same  identically,  at  the  pomt  at  which  its 
supposed  secretion  takes  place,  that  it  was,  when  forcibly  pro- 
pelled from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

In  defiance,  however^of  the  most  direct  and  positive  evidence, « 
Professor  Dumas  earnestly  contends,- that  a  blood  in  possession 
of  peculiar  attributes,  is  carried  to  each  secretory  organ.  This, 
however, is  an  ingenious  though  inefficient  attempt  to  revive  a 
very  antiquated  and  exceedingly  absurd  hypothesis.  Long  be' 
fore  his  genius  added  lustre  to  the  school  of  Montpellier,  the 
opinion  of  M.  Dumas,  was  familiar  to  his  professional  ancestors* 
In  the  mouldy  records  of  ancient  physiology,  we  find  it  suggest- 
ed, that  the  blood  distributed  to  the  superior  organs  of  the  body 
is  more  amply  provided  with  oxygen  and  caloric,  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  the  elaboration  of  the  more  aerial  and  gaseous 
fluids,  which  it  was  supposed  were  secreted  by  tiiem,  while  that^. 
which  was  sent  to  the  inferior  parts  was  more  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  carbon  and  oil  to  form  the  grosser  secretions.  These 
fancies  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  deductions  of  sound 
philosophy,  when  compared  to  the  vagaries  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  Nesbit  This  physiologist  contended,  that  the  secretory 
organs  exercise  to  a  considerable  distance  a  preparatory  influ- 
ence upon  the  blood,  to  enable  it  to  be  converted  with  more  rea- 
diness into  a  new  form  after  it  had  entered  them.  To  expose 
the  absurdity  of  these  visions  of  fancy,  we  have  only  to  compare 
the  arterial  blood  of  one  organ  with  that  of  another.  No  phys- 
ical or  chemical  difference  can  be  detected  ttiroughout  the  whole 
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arterial  system:  tUs  Mood  is  perfectly  amfisnii  and  ideirticri  iM 
character. 

Since,  thetxsfore,  chemistry  with  its  mutttfarious  means  of  de- 
tection, has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  shade  of  dif- 
ference, in  the  blood  contained  in  one  part  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, from  that  in  any  other;  we  are  surely  warranted  in  oon^ 
demning,  as  false  and  mafemided,  any  hypothesis  which  sup- 
poses, that  a  preparatory  chsmge  ispredaced  upon  the  Mood  ia 
the  capillary  arteries.  The  eiaborRtire  change  which,  is  niaiH-> 
fested  in  all  the  secretions,  must  consequently,  be  accomplisfied 
in  vessels  that  set  out  from  the  capillary  arteries,  but  which  are 
essentially  different  from  them,  la  numerous  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  these  vessels,  elaboration  cannot  take  place;  and  tiien 
tiiey  are  engorged  with  blood  in  its  formal  state;  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  phenomena  x)f  inflammation. 

A  denial  of  the  existence  of  thisproperty,  would  at  once  lead 
to  conclusions,  which  every  enlightened  pltysiologist  mast,upoin 
a  moment's  deliberate  reflection,  coodennn  and  disavow.  Unin- 
fluenced by  its  agency,  the  £)od  must  pass  through  the  stomach 
unaltered ;  the  chyle  must  consist  of  undigested  alimentary  sob- 
standes;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  blood,  the  secretions 
w^ould  of  necessity  consist  of  tliEit  fluid  in  the  state  in  wfaoch  it  is 
found  in  the  arteries. 

Property  1 3^  An  exhdhUmy  action  is  a  amspicHous  aitrilmte 
of  the  vesifels'cf  the  absorbent  8j^<em.^-Prolegemenous  to  the  pan* 
ticular  consideration  <^this  {H'operty  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
the  reason  why  we  prefer  the  phrase  exhalation  to  that  of  secre- 
tion, which  we  shall  uniformly  iise  throughout  the  remaining 
pages  of  this  essay,  should  be  made  known  to  the  reader.  The 
vessels  of  the  absorbent  system,  seem  to  perform  three  offio^ 
that  are  separate  and  distinct:  i.7.  absorption,  the  process  by 
which  a  subirtance  is  originally  taken  up;  elaboration, that  1^ 
which  its  primitive  character  is  changed;  and  eriialation,  that 
fay  which  the  result  of  daboration  is  poured,  deposited  or  dis« 
tilled  into  or  upon  a  part.  To  neither  of  these  processes,  is 
the  word  secretion  in  any  respect  applicable.  Secretion  we 
understand,  means  to  separate;  from  which  the  reader  would 
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itdeti  th»t  the  veeads  deaomMWited  secenientB,  sefsrate  from 
the  blood  a  part  of  one  or  more  ofits  elements*  To  this  it  may 
be  objecbedi  that  it  has  not  been  eatis&ctoiily  {nroved,  that  any 
sQch  separation  of  the  constitttent  prmoipleB  of  the  Uoed  takes 
place:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  author's  design,  to  attem^  to 
prove,  that  in  ministeriiig  to  mamj  of  the  esbadatioiis,  parties- 
lariy  the  nvtrithe,  the  blood  is  absorbed  en  masse*  In  some  in- 
stances,  it  is  inpossifale  for  any  such  aeparation  to  take  place; 
far  it  is  known,  ^at  the  chemical  •dcinents  of  some  ^the  exha- 
lations do  not  exist  in  the  falood:  therdbre,  to  suppose  Ibeir 
separation  from  it,  is  absofd. 

If  it  were  true,  bowever,  that  a  separartioh  of  the  demanta- 
ry  principles  cf  the  bbod  does  iahe  pbce,  the  word  sectetion, 
is  evidently  too  limited  in  its  signification*  It  mafcesno  alfai- 
aiaa,  to  the  sapposed  mode  by  wfai(A  ihe  ^kment  tbas  separa- 
ted is  iatrodaced  into  tbe  secernent  vessels  as  they  are  denomma- 
ted«  If  the  exhalatioas  are  iwawwcd  frasn  the  blood  of  the  oa- 
pHlaty  arteries,  by  a  vascalar  tissae  Astinot  fcoas  thie  blood-ves- 
sels, aod'areaot  deporitedin  tbe  iparencbyraatoiis  textures  or 
their  appropdate  reservoirs  by  tbe  capiflary  arteries  themseh^es« 
it  is  a  fact,  the  troth  of  which  casoot  be  qoestioDed,  that  it 
most  be  through  the  agency  of  a  fnocessof  real  absorption. 
In  some  of  the  pecolBHities  of  absorpdiea,  a  separation  does  talke 
place  in  the  substances  exposed  to  the  action  of  tbe  absorbedt 
vessels;  bat  this  is  accompUsbed  tfarongh  the  agency  of  tbe  pre- 
siding energies  fd  Active  sensibility.  The  tpnooess  denomina- 
ted $ecretion,analagous,tberefope  toabsoiption^view^dinallits 
peculiarities,  will  be  much  better  understood  by  being  ranked 
with  It,  than  by  the  retention  of  a  word,  winch  in  the  vtmost 
extent  ofits  stgniftcation  can  do  nothing  more  than  imperfecdy 
express  a  part  of  tbe  process  it  was  intended  to  designate. 

In  reference  to  the  second  office,  it.  e.  elabsralian^  ascribed  to 
the  absorbent  vessek,  the  word  secretion  is  altogether  destiftute 
of  sigaificancy:  indeed^  it  never  was  designed  to  express  any 
such  property.  Here  no  separation  takes  place-^the  whole 
contents  of  the  inessel  are  to  be  acted  upon — ^Aej  are  to  pass 
tbion^a  series  of  saccessiva  assimilative  dwDges,  until  fliey 
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are  soiBcieDftljr  aDimaluBed  ta  enter  into  flie  inliiiiate  atructnie 

of  the  liTing  solid. 

When  we  compare  the  word  secretion  with  the  {rtienomena 
of  the  third  and  last(^ce,  u  e.  eas&a&ilttm,  ascribed  to  the  absor- 
bent  vessels,  we  discover  it  to  be  equally  inexpressive.  The 
whole  of  die  proceeds  of  elaboration  are  found  to  be  distilled  in 
the  form  of  gastric  juice  or  saliva,  fibrin,  or  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  not  anint^^al  part  as  the  phrase  secretion  clearly  signifiesi. 

In  proposing  this  innovation,  we  are  aware,  that  we  intro- 
duce no  new  term,  we  only  extend  the  use  of  a  word  already 
familiar  with  the  profession*  The  term  to  which  we  have  gti^ 
en  an  enlarged  and  more  comprehensive  signification,  has  been 
employed  by  authors  to  designate  the  separation  of  noxious  ar- 
tides  from  the  blood,  while,  that  which  we  have  rejected  bas 
been  used  to  express  the  separation  of  those  that  answer  some 
useful  purpose.  This  distinction  is  purely  hypodietical  and 
without  foundation*  The  exhalations,  whether  exciementitial 
or  recrementitial,  are  destined  to  answer  equally  useful  purpo> 
ses.  Their  regular  production,  are  alike  indissolubly  connect 
ed  with  the  integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  exhalation  of  the  lungs  is  excrementitial,  while  those  of  the 
nutritive  organs  are  recrementitial;  but  the  suspension  of  which 
will  produce  the  most  immediate  destruction  of  life.  Bile  we 
have  ranked  with  the  former,  while  gastric  juice  is  associated 
with  the  latter;  and  yet,  we  know,  that  firom  abnormal  states  of 
the  former  the  most  dangerous  diseases  frequently  arise,  while 
those  from  the  latter  are  comparatively  rare. 

With  the  above  explanation,  which  we  would  have  had  to  en- 
ter into  at  a  subsequent  part  of  this  essay,  had  we  not  have  giv- 
en it  at  this  time,  the  reader  is  qualified  to  understend  us  when 
we  say,  that  ^  An  exhcdaiory  action  is  a  consptcuaus  aUnbtde  q/* 
thevessds  of  the  absorbent  system^^^  in  proof  o(  which  the  evidence 
shall  be  adduced. 

The  existence  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalentSy  as  we  have 
denominated  them,  cannot  we  are  persuaded  upon  rational 
grounds  be  questioned.  That  they  are  an  order  of  vessels  es- 
sentially different  from  the  capillaries  in  which  blood  is  circula- 
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ted,  is  a  point,  which  we  esteem  equally  incontestlble.  That 
they  are  organs  of  exhalation,  is  no  longer  debateable,  and 
that  in  removing  the  different  elenaents  of,  or  the  blood  itself 
from  the  arteries,  by  the  exercise  of  a  process  purely  of  absorp- 
tion, is  self-evident  To  all  bat  those  under  the  dominion  of  an 
interested  scepticism,  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  the  absorbents  possess  the  property  above  ascribed 
to  them.  To  render,  this,  however,  as  manifest  as  possible,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  such  details,  as  we  think  should 
remove  every  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the  most  obdurately  in- 
credulous. 

To  ascertain  how  confused  and  unintelligible  are  the  views  of 
the  ablest  anatomists  in  regard  to  the  minute  vascular  tissues  of 
the  body,  we  need  only  have  recourse  to  the  General  Anatomy 
of  Bichat.  By  assigning  a  series  of  properties,  that  are  almost 
identical,  to  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  the  absorbents  and  ves- 
sels which  have  been  called  secements  and  exhalents,  that  il- 
lustrious individual  has  produced  a  chaotic  confusion  absolute- 
ly unintelligible.  An  investigation  of  these  subjects  soon  con- 
vinced me,  that  he  had  committed  a  most  egregious  error  in  the 
ascription  of  properties  to  the  capillary  blood-vessels  to  which 
they  are  by  no  means  entitled.  An  exposition  of  this  error  was 
made  by  the  author  on  a  former  occasion.  The  striking  resens- 
blance  between  the  properties  of  the  absorbents  and  exhalents 
as  they  are  described  by  Bichat,  which  upon  enquiiy  I  felt  per- 
suaded was  correct,  originally  suggested  to  me  the  idea,  that 
the  exhalents  were  nothing  more  than  a  distinct  integral  part  of 
the  absorbent  system.  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  proper- 
ties, that  are  identical,  can  proceed  from  tissues,  that  are  of 
dissimilar  organization.. 

The  researches  of  the  anatomist  prove,  that  there  are  but 
few  tissues  so  amply  supplied  with  absorbents,  as  those  in  which 
the  exhalations  are  most  abundant.  The  liver  and  kidneys  are 
examples,  which  prove  this  to  be  true.  Although  they  are  the 
exclusive  agents  of  solidification,  and  fluidification,  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  seem  to 
imply.    It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  in  all  the  exfaalatory 
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oi^ans  tise  eeihilar  tissue  is  quite  abutidaiit;  parttcolaHy 
in  the  mammae  and  id  the  saiiyary  glands*  In  the  oabre  compact 
oi^ana  it  is-trae,  that  this  tknue  isik^  always  very  manifest^  but 
tbis  is  aaeribable  altogether  to  their  colouring  matter:  (or  ma- 
ceration, andtheAurts  of  pelllological  anatomy  clearly  evince 
its  existence. 

In  reference  to  the  particular  properties  so  characteristic  of 
Ibe  absorbent  vessels,  examination  will  convince  the  reader, 
ibat  their  existence  as  attributes  of  the  exhalents  can  be  satisfac- 
torily profed*  Thus  contractility  is  manifested  in  the  lat- 
ter in  the  distillation  of  the  products  of  elaboration:  in  the  per- 
Ibrmanceofthis  particular  office,  this  property  isindispensable. 

When  inflamed  the exhaleats  are  acutely  sensible;  and  it  is 
only  under  such  circomstaBces,  tfaatthe  absorbents  are  painfoL 
.That  tfaey  have  a  retrograde  action  is  proved  by  Dr.  Monro, 
who  8a3rs,  that  he  discovered  the  excretocy  canals  of  the  lachry- 
mal glands  by  plunging  the  eye  into  a  coloured  fluid,  which 
waa  absorbed  by  them.  This  was  unquestionably  in  a  retro- 
grade direction. 

When  abnormal,  the  exhalents  are  pervaded  by  fluids  of  every 
kind.  Thus  it  is  reinarked  by  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  that  the  fe* 
ver  with  which  a  patient  of  his  was  annually  attacked, 
always  terminated  spontaneously  by  an  abundant  sanguine- 
otts  perspiration.  By  Dr.  Merat  we  are  told,  that  bis  clinical 
observation  has  furnished  him  with  instances  of  the  exhalation 
of  blood  upon  the  skin,  the  axillae,  the  legs,  the  hands»  the  skin 
the  cranium,  &c. 

The  exhalents  like  the  absorbents  are  alternately  empty  and 
in  a  state  of  plenitude.  In  the  language  of  Bordeau  they  all 
sleep  or  wake  when  irritation  affects  them,  or  determines  their 
immediate  or  sympathetic  action.  Thus  the  saliva  is  exhaled 
more  abundantly  during  mastication;  gastric  juice  during  diges- 
tion, &c.  When  these  processes  have  terminated  these  exhala* 
hitions  are  nearly  suspended^ 

The  action  of  the  exhalents  is  quite  as  irregular  as  that  of  the 
absorbents.    They  arediminish^  or  suspended  and  augmented 
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or  exuberantly  abondant.    Illustratioiis  are  familiar  to  the  yoaog- 
est  physiologist 

The  exhalents  are  as  tenacious  of  life  as  the  absorbents.  Thus 
Professor  Sparenza  speaks  of  a  young  woman  who  died  of  ence- 
phalitis on  the  fourth  day  from  the  seizure*  Twelve  hours  af- 
ter dissolution^  the  corpse  was  covered  with  an  abundant  sweaty 
and  the  surface  was  still  warm*  At  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
ibur  hours,  the  body  was  cold,  but  the  face  and  neck  were  still 
covered  with  moisture  although  the  skin  had  been  frequently 
wiped  dry.  Several  similar  cases  were  found  by  Sparenza  on 
record.  Animal  heat,  we  feel  persuaded  we  shall  succeed  in 
proving, is  a  product  of  exhalation;  and  if  so,  we  may  adduce 
the  case  of  Morgagni,  in  which  the  generation  of  heat  continued 
during  the  space  of  three  days  after  death,  though  in  the  month 
of  January,in  proof  of  the  posthumous  action  of  the  exhalents*  It 
is  remarked  by  M.  Ruiliier,  that  the  nails  and  hair  continue  to 
grow  after  dissolution ;  that  vital  heat  is  generated,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  the  other  exhalations,  particularly  that  of  the  kidneys 
survive  the  extinction  of  life  in  the  lungs  and  heart. 

That  the  exhalents  like  the  absorbents  are  reproduced  is  sat- 
isfactorily proved  by  the  reunion  of  divided  parts,  and  the  re- 
generation of  those  that  have  been  lost. 

Elective  sensibility  is  quite  as  eminently  displayed  in  the  ex- 
halents as  in  the  absorbents.  This  species  of  sensibility  accent 
modates  the  exhalents  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  materi- 
als, that  are  qualified  to  form  each  exhalation.  It  is  by  this  sen- 
sitive tact  that  they  attract,  distinguish  and  absorb  fluids  of  a 
suitable  character. 

The  elaborative  action  of  the  absorbents  is  not  move  remark- 
able than  that  of  the  exhalents.  Here  we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  a  most  remarkable  analogy  between  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter;  for  while  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  former,  to  impart  a  new  form 
to  whatever  is  submitted  to  their  action,  the  products  of  the 
latter  are,  to  an  equal  extent,  characterized  by  the  legible  marks 
of  vitality.  Thus,  how  various  are  the  peculiarities  of  the 
saliva — ^how  easily  is  its  nature  changed  by  the  impressions  that 
are  made  upon  the  animal?    Intense  pain,  even  remotely  situa- 
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ted,  or  vioknt  mental  excitement,  may  in  a  short  time  render 
that  which  was  bland  and  inodorous,  an  acrid,  irritating,  cor- 
rosive, fi£ ti  A  and  tenacious  fluid*  We  oAeo  see  fluids  discharged 
from  the  stomach,  intestines,  lirer,  bladder  &c.,  that  resemble 
any  thing  ebe,  as  much  as  they  do  the  natural  exhalations  of 
those  organs*  How  are  we  to  account  €or  these  morbid  pro- 
ducts, if  we  do  not  attribute  them  to  the  abnormal  elaborative 
energies  of  the  exhalents? 

In  addition  to  the  above  analogies,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
absorption  is  more  vigorous  in  childhood  than  at  subsequent  pe- 
riods of  life ;  and  according  to  Dr*  Davy,  animal  heat  continues 
habitually  higher  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult*  Absorptioa 
is  protracted  after  dissolution,  for  a  greater  length  of  time  ia 
those  who  die  during  youth  than  in*  advanced  years,  and  vital 
heat  is  generated  longer  in  those  who  die  young  than  in  those 
that  expire  in  the  meridian  or  decline  of  life*  In  those  that 
die  suddenly,  absorption  continues  longer  than  in  those  who  fall 
victims  to  lingering  diseases;  and  animal  heat  while  it  continues 
to  be  generated  in  the  former  for  hours  and  even  days,  according 
to  Morgagni,  in  the  latter,  the  power  of  producing  heat  is  at  once 
destroyed,  and  an  icy  coldness  never  fails  to  seize  upon  the  corpse 
almost  immediately. 

In  possession  of  the  preceding  full  and  ample  account  of  the 
numerous  analogies  of  the  absorbents  and  exhalents,  the  reader, 
tve  feel  persuaded,  will  unite  with  us  in  considering  the  order  of 
vessels  which  we  have  denominated  arterial  absorbo-exhalents, 
as  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  absorbent  system.  And,  if 
60,  the  exhalatory  action  which  we  ascribed  as  a  property  to  the 
vessels  of  this  system  is  incontestable  established* 

We  here  draw  to  a  close  our  account  of  the  properties  of 
the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system*  We  have  been  more  ela- 
borate than  we  could  hare  wished;  but  this  was  unavoidable: 
the  nature  of  the  subject  would  notallow  us  to  consult  brevity. 
In  all  ourftiture  disquisitions,  either  of  a  physiological  or  patho* 
logical  character,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  wifli 
these  properties  will  be  apparent.  To  avoid  repetition  in  future. 
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tbe  author  determined  to  treat  the  subject  as  fully  and  as  satis* 
fiictorily  as  possible  on  tbe  present  occasion* 

Mechanism  of  Absorption.  The  physical  sciences  have  been 
laid  under  severe  contribution,  but  they  altogether  failed  io 
yielding  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process  of  absorption* 
The  doctrines  of  capillary  attraction  and  atnH>spheric  pressure, 
the  legitimate  ofi&pring  of  these  sciences,  are  the  most  conspicu* 
ous.  For  their  authors  these  hypotheses  have  procured  con- 
siderable celebrity,  but  we  are  persuaded  it  must  be  temporary 
in  its  character.  If  their  standing  with  popterity  is  to  rest  upon 
these  speculations  exclusively,  we  are  sure,  that  their  names 
must  be  consigned  to  an  early  and  unenviable  oblivion* 

To  the  readers  of  this  JoumaK  a  detailed  refutation  of  these 
hypotheses  must  be  unacceptable,  especially  when  they  are  in 
possession  of  a  very  able  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Profes- 
sor Caldwell,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.     A  few  remarks  applicable  to  them  either  separately  or 
together  is  all  that  we  shall  obtrude  upon  the  reader  at  this  time* 
If  absorption  is  to  be  attributed  to  any  peculiar  mechanism 
'  over  which  the  vital  principle  does  not  exercise  an  exclusive 
control,  why  is  it,  that  absorption  and  exhalation  are  frequently 
not  only  increased,  diminished,  and  sometimes  even  altogether 
suspended,  but  their  products,  so  changed  in  quality,  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  recognize  in  them  a  single  attribute  by 
which  in  their  normal  state  they  are  known,  and  yet  be  unable 
even  to  suspect  a  corresponding  change  in  the  means  of  me- 
chanism employed  by  these  hypotheses.    These  are  the  morbid 
phenomena  which  the  physician  is  summoned  daily  to  correct, 
and  yet,  we  never  hear  of  such  remedies  being  incorporated 
with  his  therapeutics,  the  raethodus  medendi  of  which  is  to  be 
explained  upon  physical  principles,  and  such  as  these  hypotheses, 
if  true,  would  naturally  indicate.     Recourse  is  invariably  had 
to  such  agents  exclusively,  as  operate  in  a  constitutional  or  local 
manner  upon  the  vitality  of  the  part  diseased- 
It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  absorption  takes  place  more  readily 
where  the  epidermis  is  thin,  delicate  and  habitually  moist,  as  on 
the  lips,  inside  of  tbe  mouth,,  the  surface  of  the  glans  penis,  &c» 
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Why  does  capillary  attraction  exert  its  energies  in  these  plaees 
more  powerfully  than  in  others?  Why  does  the  atmosphere 
press  upon  them  more  potently  than  other  parts  of  the  body? 

If  the  atmosphere  exercises  any  direct  agency,  contrary  to 
what  uniformly  obtains,  we  would  expect  to  find  absorptioB 
more  active  externally  than  internally.    Does  it  press  with 
more  force  upon  children  than  upon  adults;  upon  women  than 
upon  men;  during  sleep  than  while  awake;  with  less  in  high 
than  in  low  temperatures;  and  with  less  during  plethora  tbaa 
than  after  the  abstraction  of  blood!    Is  the  body  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  is  refreshed  and  vigorous,  more  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  than  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  fatigued 
and  exhausted?    Why  does  a  man  strong  and  robust  escape  the 
contagion  of  the  venereal  virus,  and  become  diseased,  when  he 
has  enfeebled  himself  by  excessive  sexual  indulgence?    Why 
does  a  calm  equipoise  of  unexcited  feeling  shield  the  oriental- 
ist from  plague,  and  the  agitation  of  /ear  and  solicitude  con- 
sign him  to  the  grave?    Do  these  phenomena  betray  any  of  the 
evidences  of  the  direct  operation  of  a  physical  cause?  Candour 
would  extract  a  negative  reply  from  Dr.  David  Barry  himself 

We  are  informed  by  the  elegant  author  of  Lord  Anson's 
voyage,  that  some  of  the  seamen  had  fractured  bones,  which 
had  been  united  for  many  years,  and  had  the  connecting  callus 
absorbed,  and  the  fracture  reproduced  without  the  operation 
of  any  exciting  cause  externally  applied.  Recorded  by  Mr. 
Abernethy  we  have  several  cases  of  the  same  character  pre- 
cisely. Did  the  atmosphere  have  any  agency  in  reproducing 
the  fractures  in  the  instances  just  alluded  to?  Did  the  atmos- 
phere press  specifically  upon  the  uniting  callus  and  no  where 
else? 

Although  Dr.  Barry  has  recourse  to  atmospheric  pressure  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  absorption,  it  is  a  fact,  which  has  not 
yet  been  established,  that  pressure  invariably  increases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  absorbents.  Indeed,  we  are  not  altogether  destitute 
of  facts,  which  go  to  prove,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  precisely 
the  reverse.  In  tbe  experiments  of  Dr.  Bouillaud  it  wasascer- 
■  tained,  that  pressure  is  the  most  effectual  means,  that  can  be 
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employed  to  arrest  the  deleterioas  progress  of  a  poison  inserted 

into  a  wound.    The  cupping  glass  acts  precisely  as  pressure 

made  by  the  band,  or  by  a  ligature;  and  it  owes  its  efficacy  to 

the  enei^  exercised  by  its  edge  upon  the  part,  and  not  to  the 

vacuum  produced  under  it.    The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bouillaud 

have  been  repeated  by  By  Dr.  Pennock  and  Rodrigue  with 

a  full  confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  by  him.    A  pa« 

thological  fact  of  practical  interest  bearing  upon  this  point  is 

recorded  by  Dr.  James  Johnson.     Speaking  of  encephalic 

pressure  he  remarks  ^  this  oppressed  state  of  the  sensorium 

renders  the  absorbent  system  so  torpid  that  there  is  no  chance 

of  mercury  being  taken  into  the  constitution." 

If  however,  it  were  incontestable,  that  pressure  always  pro- 
motes absorption,  the  production  of  a  single  unimpeachable 
fact  showing  that  this  process  is  carried  on  where  the  supposed 
promotive  agency  of  pressure  cannot  be  suspected  of  exercising 
any  influence,  will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  ruling 
power  ascribed  to  the  atmosphere  by  Dr.  Barry  is  gratuitous  and 
unfounded.  In  the  bones  we  are  presented  with  an  instance  of 
this  kind:  in  the  osseous  tissue  numerous  phenomena  prove,  that 
absorption  is  carried  on  while  its  hard  and  unyielding  nature  for- 
bids the  idea,  that  the  atmosphere  does  or  can  excercise  any  in- 
fluence. The  foetus  in  utero  presents  us  with  another  from 
which  an  inference,  equally  conclusive  may  be  deduced. 

The  hypotheses  of  those,  who  would  establish  an  unnatural 
alliance  between  the  physical  sciences  and  the  science  of  life  can- 
not, upon  any  principle  which  has  yet  been  disclosed,  assign  a 
satisfiictory  reason  for  the  circulation  of  lymph  in  every  possible 
direction  throughout  the  system  of  absorbent  vessels.  To  make 
every  reason^ible  admission,  according  to  their  principles,  it  is 
very  manifest,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  lymph  to  be  elevated 
above  a  certain  fixed  point,  or  in  any  other  than  one  specific  direc- 
tion. A  candid  examination,  therefore,  of  these  h)rpotheses 
must  convince  the  physiologist  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  truth, 
that,  however,  close  and  striking  may  be  the  analc^ies  deduced 
from  the  physical  sciences,  they  are  still  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  altogether -incapable  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  life. 
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The  numerous  and  manifest  changes  produced  in  the   sob- 

stances  submitted  to  the  elaborati ve  action  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, is  positive  and  irresistible  evidence,  that  absorption  is   a 
process  purely  vital  in  its  character.     The  condition  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  action  in  diseases  as  well  as  in  health  clearlj  re* 
veals  this  truth*    The  existence  in  the  vessels  of  this  system  oi 
the  multifin'm  products  of  abnormal  action  cannot  be  explained 
upon  any  other  principle.     To  no  other  tenable  Cause  can   the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  function  of  absorption,  which  coiTe&> 
pond  with  so  much  precision  to  the  different  developements  of 
this  system,  so  characteristic  of  the  various  epochs  of  Hfe,  be 
with  any  appearance  of  reason  ascribed.     These  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  phenomena,  which  distinguish  animate  from 
inanimate  matter.    They  disclose  remarkable  energy  on   the 
part  of  these  vessels  in  the  execution  of  their  functions,  which 
is  ever  opposed  to  the  passiveness  implied  by  the  hypotheses  of 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  physiologists. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  true,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  are  pas- 
sive agents,  and  that  they  circulate  their  contents  upon  physic- 
al principles,  the  chyle,  lymph,  &c.  should  exist  already  formed 
previous  to  their  absorption.  That  this  is  untrue,  the  evidence 
is  so  multiplied,  unimpeachable  and  concurrent,  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  adduce  it.  There  isino  relation- 
ship or  affinity  between  the  results  of  dead  matter  and  those  of 
the  elaborative  actions  of  life.  Between  the  materials  acted 
on,  and  the  results  of  this  action,  there  is  no  physical  and  fre* 
quently  no  chemical  likness.  The  food  is  converted  into  chyme 
by  the  elaborative  action  of  the  stomach;  the  chyme  into  chyle 
by  the  elaborative  action  of  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents 
of  the  bowels;  the  chyle  into  blood  by  the  elaborative  action  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus;  and  the  blood  into  fibrin  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  by  the  elaborative  HctUm 
of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents.  Can  the  physical  sciences  fur- 
nish a  satisfactory  explanation  of  one  of  these  remarkable  trans- 
formations? 

The  ascription  of  the  process  of  absorption  to  an  action  of  vi- 
tality exclusively  we  are  told,  reflects  no  light-  upon  the  nature 
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-of  this  function.  We  still  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  inti- 
mate nature.  This  we  never  can  comprehend,  unless  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  principle  of  life  itself.  Illustrious  in« 
stances  of  the  extreme  folly  of  searching  after  this  essence  are 
familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  To 
speculate  on  this  subject,  would  be  to  soar  into  the  regions  of 
lawless  conjecture  and  fable,  where  the  imagination  would  be 
lost  and  bewildered  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  its  own  crea- 
tion. To  ascertain  its  laws  must  of  necessity  constitute  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind. 

One  truth  we  consider  established  on  a  basis  as  immutable  as 
the  everlasting  decrees  of  gravitation;  which  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  radically  unlike  every  thing,  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  dead  matter;  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  one 

■ 

wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  those  that  regulate  the  op- 
erations of  the  other.  Notwithstanding  they  are  thus  dissimilar, 
there  are  those,  who  more  familiar  with  the  nature  of  dead  than 
of  living  matter,  exclahn  against  those,  that  would  advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  latter,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  physical  sciences,  speculation f  speculation!  If  the 
charge  be  disreputable,  those  by  whom  it  is  preferred,  appear 
not  to  know  the  extent  to  which  they  compromise  their  dignity 
as  philosophers.  If  it  be  a  crime  to  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  life  by  a  classification  of  the  facts  presented  by  living 
matter,  how  much  greater  is  the  magnitude  of  the  ofience  of 
those,  who  attempt  to  comprehend  them,  by  deductions  made 
from  the  phenomena  presented  by  dead  matter?  It  is  an  effort 
to  unite  that  which  Deity  has  declared  to  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct: for  the  laws  of  dead  matter  never  commence  their  work 
of  destruction  until  those  of  living  cease  to  exist. 

The  annals  of  fkncy  does  not  furnish  us  with  an  instance  of 
more  daring,  wild,  Utopian  and  unprecedented  speculation. 
Less  substantial  than  the  visionsof  the  alchymist  or  the  reveries 
of  Descartes,  it  should  be  classed  with  those  durable  monu- 
ments of  human  weakness  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
darkest  ae^es  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

As  easy  would  it  be,  to  unite  oil  and  water,  ornament  and 
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mathematics,  as  dead  and  living  matter:  and  if  it  be  ^^an  evidence 
of  intellectual  imbecility,"  according  to  the  aphoristic  declara* 
tion  of  a  Grecian  sage,  ^for  a  man's  exertions  to  exceed  his 
means,''  how  low  must  that  order  of  philosophers  stand  in  the 
scale  of  mental  excellence,  who  contend  that  the  economy  of 
animals  is  nothing  more  than  a  chemical  laboratory? 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art*  III. — A  History  of  the  Climaie  and  Diseases  of  Tennessee, 
By  LuNSFORD  P.  Yandell,  M.  D.  of  Murfreesborough  Ten- 
nessee. 

90  far  as  the  writer  of  the  following  paper  is  acquainted,  no 
detailed  account  of  the  climate  and  diseases  of  Tennessee  has  ev- 
er yet  been  published.  It  afibrds  him  pleasure  to  know,  that 
hands  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  nK>re  competent  to  the  task 
than  his;  but  as  these  have  never  betn  applied  to  it,  he  has  de- 
termined to  contribute  what  little  he  can  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment; and  as  the  harvest  will  be  by  no  means  exhausted,  others 
may  follow  in  the  same  track,  who,  with  more  enlarged  expe- 
rience and  greater  skill,  will  labor  with  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. He  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  views  or  prac- 
tice. It  is  even  probable  that  no  new  principle  of  pathology  or 
treatment  will  be  found  developed  in  the  following  pa^rs.  But 
he  hopes,  that  the  facts  which  he  shall  be  able  to  unfold  may,  by 
shedding  some  additional  light  upon  the  character  of  our  febrile 
complaints,bring  us  nearer  tocertainiy  and  the  truth;  and  that 
his  paper  may  be  of  some  avail  to  ^he  author  who  shall,  at  a 
future  day,  attempt  a  systematic  work  on  the  diseases  of  our 
continent. 

* 

Tennessee  extends  from  N.  lat  35°  to  36°  40\and  in  long,  from 
4P  12'  to  13°  14'  W.  from  Washington  City.    Its  area,  measui> 
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cd  hj  the  rhumbs,  is  43^^65  sqaare  miles.  Its  mean  leDgth 
from  E.  to  W.  is  400mile89  and  mean  width  108.  Bounded 
by  the  Mississippi  W.,  State  of  Kentucky  N.,  Virginia  N.  E«, 
North  Carolina  E.,  Georgia  S«  E«,  Alabama  S*,  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  S.  W.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  di- 
visions ;>-*thc  eastern,  which  is  mountainous;  the  middle,  uodular 
lating;  and  the  western,  generally  level  and  partaking  of  the 
character  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms — presenting  the  aspect  of 
an  inclined  plain,  which  extends  from  the  last  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  to  the  Mississippi  river,  embracing  three  or 
four  degrees  of  temperature,  and  almost  every  variety  of  soil 
and  vegetation.  ' 

The  soil  ofE.  Tennessee  is  of  secondary  formation — ^less  fer- 
tile than  that  of  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the  State, 
but  more  productive  than  its  appearance  would  indicate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  proportion  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime 
which  enter  into  its  composition.  Less  adapted  to  cotton  and 
Indian  corn,  it  brings  wheat  and  apples  to  greater  perfection, 
than  the  other  divisions  of  the  State.  Its  principal  rivers  are 
Holston,  French  Broad,  and  Clinch;  which,  rising  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  have  precipitous  banks  and  rapid  currents;  are 
subject  to  great  overflows,  rarely  stagnate,  and  never  cease 
wholly  to  run.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  pellucid,  and 
healthful-looking  waters.  The  greater  elevation  of  this  end 
of  the  State  makes  it  colder  by  about  2°,  than  the  middle  region — 
four  hundred  feet  being  found  to  produce  a  variation  in  tempera- 
ture, equal  to  1^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  flora  of  E.  Tennessee, 
as  well  as  thermometrical  observations,  shew  this  difference. 
Tills  is  the  region  of  romantic  scenery,  of  minerals,  caves,  cas- 
cades and  health. 

Middle  Tennessee,  though  less  mountainous  than  East,  is 
still  undulating — has  a  more  tropical  climate,  fresh,  ever-run- 
ning streams,  and  a  soil,  generally,  of  great  fertility.  Its  prin- 
cipal streams  are  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers.  The 
banks  of  its  water-courses  are  less  precipitous,  aijd  a  wider  sur- 
fiu:e  of  country  is  inundated  by  the  vernal  freshets.  Collec- 
tions of  standing  water,,  constituting  ponds  and  marshes,  are 
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more  common,  and  many  of  the  smaller  streams  cease  to  run 
during  the  droughts  of  summer.  With  these,  we  have  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  bilious  disorders.  East  Tennessee  is  ac^ 
counted  salubrious,  compared  to  this  quarter  of  the  State. 

West  Tennessee  presents  the  aspect  peculiar  to  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  soil,  a  great 
portion  of  it,  is  of  alluvial  or  ternary  formation;  the  streams 
are  deep  and  sluggish,  their  banks  low,  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tion during  the  spring  tides.  Its  extended  plains,  contiguous 
to  the  streams,  present,  during  the  wet  season,  the  appearance 
of  extensive  inland  lakes.  Lying  farther  to  the  South,  and  800 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Cumberland  mount^lins,  the  temper- 
ature of  this  quarter  is  naturally  higher,  and  its  flat  surface  de- 
prives it  of  the  refreshing  breezes,  which  relieve  the  other  di- 
visions of  the  State.  E^rth-quakes  are  common  here,  prod  ucedt 
probably,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  crumbling  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Moschetoes,  and  every  species  of  tropical  insects  abound. 
Thunderstorms  are  frequent.  The  Forked  Deer,  Bij?  Ha  tehee, 
and  Obion,  the  principal  streams,  have  a  fall  not  exceeding  three 
or  four  inches  a  mile,  and  move  their  sluggish  waters  on  to  the 
mother  of  streams  with  a  current  sea  reel  v  perceptible.  Such 
fruitful  sources  of  disease  make  an  annual  exhibit  of  their  force. 
It  is  here  that,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  State,  the  autumnal  dis- 
eases are  most  regular  in  their  appearance,  and  most  malignant 
in  character.  Not  so  fatal  as  those  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
or,  perhaps  Alabama,  they  require  a  much  more  prompt  and 
energetictreatment,  and  are  much  more  extensively  destructive, 
than  those  of  East  or  Middle  Tennessee.  Jackson,  the  chief 
town,  which  is  situated  near  to  the  Forked  Deer,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  extensive  marsh,  has  been  severely  scourged 
by  fever.     In  the  fall  of  1823  it  was  peculiariy  fatal. 

Nashville  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cunv- 
herland,  is  healthy.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  whence  the  rains 
are  soon  carried  into  the  river  or  evaporated  by  the  sun ;  and  as  it 
is  contiguous  to  no  marsh,  the  eiSuvia  which  create  fever  are 
not  generated  in  any  considerable  quantity.  A  case  of  yellow 
fever  is  reported  to  have  originated  there,  several  years  ago. 
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from  a  large  mass  of  putrefying  cofiTee.     It  was  isolated,  and  if 
genuine,  the  only   such  case  that  ever  occurred  in  the  city. 

Columbia,  the  second  in  size,  of  the  towns  of  Tennessee,  sit* 
uated  on  Duck  river,  has  had  occasional  visits  of  the  fever  of  a 
very  malignant  character.  A  great  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  place  were  sick,  in  the  autumof  1823,  and  many; 
died. 

So  much  for  the  internal  configuration  and  peculiarities  of 
Tennessee.  Midway  between  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  has  a  climate  of  medial  temperature^-compara- 
tively  free  from  the  extreme  cold  of  Ohio  and  the  sustained  ar^ 
dor  of  Louisiana.  Excepting,  however,  the  diversities  produ* 
cedby  relative  position,  it  has  the  climate  common  to  all  the 
States  of  the  great  Mississippi  plain.  Unsheltered  by  any  moun^* 
tain  barrior  from  the  winds  of  the  North,  these  have  a  full  sweep 
from  the  polarsea  tothe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  whenever  a  vacu-' 
ttm  occurs  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  this  latter  region,  tho 
lieavier  airof  the  North  pours  down  the  valley  to  fill  it  up.  As 
this  must  happen  very  often  these  winds  prevail  occasionally  at 
every  season,  with  theefiect  always  of  depressing  our  tempera** 
ture.  Between  the  North  and  the  South  there  seems  to  exist  in 
this  respect,  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  but  especially  the 
spnng  and  fall,  a  ceaseless  struggle.  With  the  prevalence  of 
the  South,  we  have  warm  weather,  even  in  winter — of  the 
North,  in  winter,  extreme  cold;  and  in  summer,  such,  as  fre« 
quently  to  render  fire9  comfortable  in  June.  When  summer 
has  fairly  setin,  tt  i&  nearly  as  warm  in  Boston  or  even  Quebec^ 
as  in  New  Orleans  or  Charleston — the  difference  of  a  Northern 
and  Southern  summer,  in  the  United  States,  consisting  rather 
in  duration  than  in  intensity — and  then  the  heat  becomes  steady 
and  uniform.  While  it  is  yet  winter  to  the  North, .  spring  is  far 
advanced  in  the  South;  and  as  we  have  our  winds  firom  one 
quarter  or  the  other,  we  have  spring  or  winter.  Thus  the  hope 
ef  our  harvests  and  fruits  is  frequently  blighted  by  the  preva^ 
lence  of  the  North-west  wind  when  the  season  is  far  advancedr 
KilHng  frosts  have  occurred  in  Tennessee  as  late  as  the  10th  of 
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Maj.  This  is  at  once  the  distinguisbing  featare,  and  the  infeli- 
city  of  our  climate. 

Between  the  lakes  to  the  North,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ta 
the  South,  Tennessee  is  amply  supplied  with  rain.  The  rain- 
guages  that  have  been  kept,  shew  about  45  inches  a  year,  which 
is  more  than  one  third  more  than  fails  in  Europe,  finches  more 
than  falls  in  Pennsylvania,  (owing,  probably,  to  the  great  flood 
of  the  Mississippi  which,  during  the  vernal  overflow,  spreads 
out  like  an  inland  sea,  and  saturates  the  atmosphere  with  mois- 
ture) and  about  that  much  less  than  falls  in  New  Orleans.  As 
the  forests  are  cleared,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  by  which  the  humidity  of  the  soil  isdiminished, 
the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  becoming  gradually  less.  But  that  hap- 
py feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  our  countr)',  the  approach  of 
the  two  great  chains  of  mountains  as  they  stretch  to  the  South, 
will  forever  secure  the  Mississippi  valley  against  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  severe  droughts.  These  have  been  happily  com- 
pared to  guardian  giants,  which  raise  their  mighty  arms  to  col- 
lect the  vapours  and  disperse  them  in  fructifying  showers,  over 
the  valley  committed  to  their  care. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Count  Volney  that  there  was  a  myste- 
rious mildness  in  the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  and  Mr. 
Jeffers-m  believed  it  to  be  several  degrees  warmer  than  a  par- 
allel latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Mr.  Darby,  Dr.  Drake 
and  Mr.  Flint  hold,  justly,  a  different  belief.  Climate  is  not 
always  the  same  in  the  same  latitude.  It  is  affected  by  moun* 
tains,  large  bodies  of  land,  and  collections  of  water.  The  for- 
mer diminish,  the  latter  give  uniformity  to  temperature.  The 
west  side  of  the  old  Continent,  as  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  ^. 
is  humid  and  mild  from  the  prevalence  of  Western  winds  moist- 
ened and  tempered  by  the  lower  and  more  equable  temperature 
of  the  Ocean;  while  Poland,  Russia  &c.,  are  colder  from  the 
winds  blowing  over  a  more  extended  tract  of  land.  So  our 
Pacific  coast  is  moist  and  mild,  from  the  contignity  of  the  Ocean, 
over  which  the  west  winds  reach  the  shore.  As  we  approach 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  travelling  to  the  East,  where  the  v^ir^ds 
have  swept  a  great  extent  of  continent,  the  climate  becomes 
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more  coM-*at  least  10°,  Mr.  Darby  avers,  on  the  same  paral- 
lel— and  finally  it  is  again  moderated  upon  the  Atlantic  slope, 
from  theproximity  of  the  ocean,  and  especially  the  Gulf  stream* 
The  free  course  and  general  prevalence  of  the  North-west 
winds  aid  these  causes  in  depressing  oar  temperature.  The 
progress  of  cultivation  will  affect  our  climate  in  some  respects. 
While  the  clearing  of  the  forests,  by  exposing  more  of  the 
earthy  surface  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  will  render  our  atmos- 
phere drier  and  more  comfortable,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
it  will  also  render  vicissitudes  easier  and  more  frequent  as  it  re- 
moves obstructions  to  the  wind*  It  is  believed  that  the  felling  of 
the  forests  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  which  has  been  done 
in  the  last  few  years,  has  increased  our  proportion  of  South  and 
South-west  winds* 

The  snows  which  fall  in  Tennessee,  becoming  graduaUy  fewer, 
all  come  from  the  North,  or  North-west*  A  large  proportion 
of  its  win.ls  are  from  the  North-west,  and  South-west— its  rains 
fix>m  the  same  quarter* 

The  mercury  in  Fah.  thermometer  has  fallen  as  low  as  1 2^ 
below  zero,  and  has  risen  as  high  as  98^— producing  a  range  of 
110^*  In  January  1823  it  felt  thrice  eP  below  zero,  and  the 
same  thing  occurred  once  in  1826* 

The  periods  of  intense  cold  are  rare  and  of  short  duration* 
Streams  of  large  size  never  freeze  over.  We  have  not  seen 
Stone's  river,  which  is  a  small  stream,  frozen  over  so  as  to  bear 
a  man's  weight,  in  twelve  years*  The  heat  of  summer  is  more 
intense*  During  a  drought  of  more  than  three  weeks  in  the 
summer  of  1825  the  thermometer  ranged  from  80°  to  93°,  only 
falling  to  the  lower  point  during  the  night,  and  one  or  two  days, 
it  rose  as  high  as  98°.  This  spell  prevailed  in  August  daring  the 
visit  of  the  late  comet,  and  is  witfiout  a  parallel  in  many  prece- 
ding years,  or  the  time  that  has  si  nee  elapsed*  It  was  destruc- 
tive to  many  kinds  of  vegetation;  the  crops  of  maize  and  cotton 
were  much  shortened*  It  is  perhaps  the  only  season  in  tlie  re- 
collection of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  when  the  breezes  brought 
no  refreshment* 

The  winter  of  1823-4  was  uncommonly  warm*  But  two  falls 
of  sDQw  occurred  during  the  season,  which  were  in  February: 
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there  was  no  continuance  of  cold  over  two  or  three  days  at  » 
time.    The  spring,  notwithstanding,  was  backward,  warm  wea- 
ther, not  setting  fairly  in  till  towards  May.   May  and  June  were 
uniformly  humid  and  warm.     Fever,  cholera  and  dysentery  ap- 
peared early,  and  were  obstinate.    July  was  hot  and  dry,  the  ther- 
mometer from  80°  to  90°;  and  in  this  month,  fevers  and  bowel 
complaints  were  greatly  increased  in  frequency  and  malignity.. 
These  disorders  continued  to  prevail  till  arrested  by  the  frosts* 
The  winter  of  1834-5  like  the  preceding,  was  remarkable  for 
its  mildness,  and  was  likewise  dry.     The  spring  was  warm,  and 
forward,  and  also  dry.    No  rain  fell  in  April  for  several  weeks,. 
May  too  was  dry  and  warm;  the  thermometer  ranging  from  81° 
to  86°,  in  the  shade,  during  the  day.  Some  cases  of  cholera  infan* 
tum  occurred  about  this  time.     In  June  there  was.  no  fall  of 
rain  for  21  days.    Dysentery^  of  a  highly  inflammatory  charac- 
ter, made  its  appearance  in  some  neighbourhoods.     But  little 
rain  fell  in  July*    In  August  the  unexampled  drought  occurred, 
of  which  we  have  made  mention ;  and  though  a  period  of  such 
excessive  heat,  it  was  salubrious.     The  complaints  which   had 
begun  to  spread  in  the  preceding  months,  disappeared    during! 
its  continuance.    Except  in  peculiar  situations,  the  country  was 
uncommonly  free  from  disease.  The  family  of  J.  R.  was  attacks 
ed  with  fever.    He  lived  on  the  westbankof  Stone's  river,  which, 
generally  a  bold  stream,  had  become  low  from  the  severe  drought. 
The  wind  had   blown  several  days  from  the  east  directly* 
across  the  river  upon  the  house.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fam- 
ily suffered.     This  case  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  was 
the  only  time  that  fever,  in  more  than  ten  years,  everappeared* 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  R.  and  is,  probably,  the  only  instance  in 
that  time  of  the  winds  blowing  from  the  east,  when  the  river 
was  so  low.    Dysentery,  during  this  spell,  was  more  rife,  and 
more  intractable  than  fever.    The  autumn  continued  dry  and. 
healthy. 

The  winter  of  1825-6,  though  colder  than  the  preceding,  was 
moderate.    A  few  periods  of  intense  cold  occurred,  in  one  of 
which  the  thermometer  fell  as  has  been  mentioned,  6°  below  ze- 
ro.   Influenza  spread,  during  this  season,  iGnom  one  end  of  the 
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continent  to  the  other.  Commencing  in  Boston  in  January, 
it  reached  Tennessee  in  Febraary,  and  continued  to  prevail  till 
about  the  first  of  April*  The  spring  was  wet,  the  summer 
humid  and  mild.  Fever  prevailed  extensively,  but  was  of  a 
mild  character. 

The  winter  of  1826-7,  like  the  preceding,  was  moderate,  with 
but  a  few  very  cold  spells.  The  summer  was  dry.  Feverdid 
not  spread  extensively,  but  sporadic  cases  were  obstinate. 

The  following  winter  was  one  of  unvarying  warmth,  and  al- 
most ceaseless  rain.  The  wind  was  ever  from  the  W.  and  S.  W, 
The  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  cure  pork.  Water  froze  but  three  or  ibur  times 
during  the  season.  The  spring  and  summers  proportion  of  rain  ^ 
fell  in  winter,  and  a  drought,  almost  without  an  example,  was 
the  consequence  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  season  was 
generally  healthy.  When  fever  appeared  it  depended  on  local 
causes,  and  did  not  spread.  It  visited  the  family  of  J.  H.  in  a 
peculiarly  malignant  form.  Twelve  or  fourteen  members  of  the 
family  suffered  severely,  and  two  died.  Mr.  H.  lived  near  to  a 
pond  of  considerable  extent,  which  had  never  become  dry  be- 
fore this  season.  In  addition  to  this. circumstance,  a  forest  be- 
tween the  pond  and  house  had  been  cut  down,  in  the  preceding 
winter.     This  gave  the  effluvia  a  fair  sweep  to  the  bouse. 

The  winter  of  1628-9  was  the  e  contra  of  the  preceding.  One 
of  unvaried  cold  and  dryness.  The  thermometer  never  fell  very 
low,  but  the  ground  continued  unthawed  for  several  weeks ;  which 
is  an  uncommon  circumstance,  in  our  climate,  when  the  S.  W. 
and  N.  W.  windssucceed  to  each  other  in  such  rapid  alternations. 
The  spring  too,  was  dry,  cold  and  backward.  The  summer  was 
rainy,  but  the  country  was  at  no  time  drenched  in  rain.  The 
ponds  were  not  surcharged,  nor  did  the  streanos  overflow.  Rains 
fell  ipoderately  and  regulariy.  The  streams  did  not  stagnate. 
The  temperature  was  never  very  high.  This  was  a  season  of 
general  health. 

Eiist  Tennessee,  however,  suffered  uncommonly  with  bilious 
disorders-— more,  perhaps,  than  during  the  ten  years  that  pre- 
ceded it.    This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  experi- 
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ence  oo  this  subject— that  mountainous  regions  are  healthj  in 
dry,  and  sickly  in  wet  seasons;  while  low,  flat  countries  are 
healthy  in  wetland  rickly  in  dry  seasons. 

Thus,  upon  a  review  of  past  years,  we  find  that  our  bilious  com* 
plaints  are  regulated  by  the  amount  and  d  istribution  of  heat  and 
moisture.  The  spring,  and  first  soouner  month  of  1824  were 
wet  and  warm; — July  was  warm  and  dry**This  was  a  sickly 
year.  The  following  winter  was  warm  and  dry ;  so  was  the 
spring  and  the  summer.  This  on  the  contrary  was  a  healthy 
year.  The  winter  of  ^26  was  wet— rains  were  abundant  in  the 
spring,  and  fell  frequently  through  the  summer.  The  heat,  the 
mean  timfe  was  moderate.  Fever  this  season  spread  over  the 
whole  country;  but  it  was  mild  and  manageable.  The  spring 
and  summer  of  1 827  were  dry,  and  were  followed  by  a  salubri- 
ous autumn.  The  drought  of  1828  commenced  in  May;  the 
fiummer  was  dry  throughout  The  fall  of  this  year  was  like* 
wise  healthy.  A  cold,  uniform,  dry  winter,  the  next  year,  was 
followed  by  a  cool,  dry  spring,  and  a  mild,  humid  summer.  A 
season  so  favorable  to  vegetation  has  not  occurred  for  many 
years.  Crops  of  Indian  corn  were  singularly  abundant  And 
yet  this  was  a  summer  an4  autumn  of  health. 

From  all  of  which  it  is  seen,  that  the  sickness  of  our  climate 
is  in  proportion  to  the  rain  during  the  sprins^,  and  first  month  of 
summer.  If  these  are  dry,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  loses 
itsnooisture  the  streams  run  down,  and  the  ponds  become  evap- 
orated before  the  extreme  ardor  of  summer,  there  is  but  little 
sickness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  spring,  and  early  summer 
months  are  humid,  fevers  abound  in  July  and  August,  and  the 
autumnal  months.  The  warm  season  of  the  year  1817  was  re- 
markable for  its  humidity,  and  high  temperature.  Thunder 
:?torms  were  frequent  It  was  perhaps  the  most  sickly  season 
that  has  been  experienced  in  modern  years. 
.  Diseases* — Those  diseases  of  ail  countries  and  all  climates-^ 
measles,  consumption,  whooping-cough,  the  phlegma8iae&€.,are 
common  to  us  with  the  rest.  We  have  but  little  gout;  small-pox 
has  never  spread  in  the  state;  scarlatina  is  a  rare  comfrfaiut; 
and  consumption  is  less  common  than  in  the  cities  of  the  tea 
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boatd;  but  our  variable  climate  is  a  too  fruitful  source  of  this. 
Dyspepsia  is  m  faahionable  here,  as  in  those  countries  where  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  civil  Vfe  would  seem  to  designate  its 
appropriate  abode.  There  may  be  something  to  favor  this  in 
the  miasmatic  character  of  our  atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  the  di-. 
et  of  our  population,  which  is  composed  too  principally  of  ani- 
mal food. 

Infitienza  has  occasionally  appeared  under  a  most  malignant 
ferm,  and  with  a  fktality  unknown  to  our  other  complaints.  The 
Vinter  of  1815-16  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  ravages  which 
/this  disease, otherwise  called pnetmionia  tj/phoides^  then  commit- 
ted. Almost  the  whole  population  seemed,  at  one  time^  to  be 
laboring  under  its  ^fiects,  and  iivsome  instances  it  swept  oGT  en- 
tire faimilies.  Dr.  Hogg,  an  experienced  physician  now  of  Nash- 
ville, acquired  great  reputation  for  the  ability  and  success  with 
which  he  treated  it.  Viewing  it  as  a  disease  of  congestion,  he 
resorted  freely  to  the  use  of  venesection  and  cathartics;  and  hft 
success  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  physician  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  had  an  opportuniiy  of  practising  in  the  disease. 
To  this  practice,  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Yandell,  who  saw  much 
of  the  complaint,  added,  with  good  tflfect,  emetics.  The  late 
"Professor  Davidge,  of  Baltimore,  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
to  his  class,  that  this  plan  {the  depleting)  was  attended  by  the  most 
fatal  consequences  in  that  city :  so  true  is  it,  that  the  character  of 
diseases  is  modified  by  climate,  modes  of  living,  &:c.,  and  requires 
a  corresponding  diversity  9f  treatment. 

Cholera  Infantumis  the  scou rge  of  ou r  infant  population.  This 
annually  tithes  us.  A  great  proportion  of  our  children  suffer 
more  or  less  with  it,  during  their  second  summer.  In  the  coun- 
try it  is  not,  however,  a  formidable  disease  when  met  early  with 
the  prdper  treatment.  In  towns  it  is  more  serious,  for  there  the 
constitution  seems  unable,  from  tlie  loss  of  recuperative pow4*r, 
to  repair  the  ravages  committed  by  the  disease; and  after  the 
the  acute  stage  is  past,  the  patients  often  sinfe  under  debility, 
or  from  the  effectsof  chronic  inflammation*  This,  however,  of 
tener  depends  upon  a  want  of  energy  in  the  early  trf»atment  of 
the  connplaint. 
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From  our  experience  in  this  disease  we  feel  authorized  to  saj, 
that  almoEt  everj'  thing  depends  upon  the  provptitnde  with 
which  it  is  met,  iuid  the  skill  with  which  the  depleting  remedies 
are  administered  in  its  eart^  stage.  This,  parents  ehould  h»ve 
J^line  i^onliti£  and  precept  t^npraxpl)  repeated  every  day  in  their 
ears.  If  they  hare  temporized  with  astringents,  or  their  own 
favorite  domestic  remedies,  until  the  disease  has  produced  dis- 
oi^anization  of  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  it  is  in  vain  that  they  seek  the  aid  of  a  phyeician.  The 
golden  moment,  when  he  might  have  administered  relief,  is  non- 
past.  Venesection  is  generally  called  for  in  the  treatment  of 
this  complaint.  If  children  bear  it  4ess  well  than  adults,  their 
diseaees  are  characterized  by  high  excitement,  and  running  their 
cuurse  rapidly,  do  irreparable  injury,  unless  promptly  arrested. 
We  have  found  tlie  disease  to  yield  sooner  when  general  blood- 
letting has  been  resorted  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  dtt^ck. 
Topical  bleeding  is  of  great  value,  and  leeches  afford  the  best 
method  of  cITec ting  it.  Anopportunityof  applying  these  should 
never  be  pretermitted  when  the  case  seems  to  require  them,  for 
besides 'being  less  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  they  are  less  ob- 
noxious, than  many  internal  remedies,  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
|iarents;  and  where  there  is  much  inflammation  in  theprima  via 
attended  with  high  fever,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  dischar- 
ges of  blood,  &.C.  they  afibrd  great  relief^ 

After  general  and  topical  blood-letting,  calomel  is  our  main 
dependance.  We  generally  give  it^  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
ten  grains  suited  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  once  in  twenty-four 
hours;  and  when  the  case  is  alarming,  as  often  as  three  times  a 
day.  The  object  is  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and 
restrain  the  sanguineous  discharges,  and  the  calomel  must  be 
given  till  this  is  accomplished.  We  have  not  however,  found 
any  grtat  amount  of  this  to  be  necess^iry,  when  application  has 
been  made  in  time.  A  few  doses  wilt  generally  restore  the  sb- 
crctions,  and  with  them  health.  Opiumt  in  the  form  of  th* 
Chalk  julep^  is  an  article  of  value  in  this  complaint.  Without 
increasing  the  fever,  or  counteracling  the  operation  of  tlie  calo- 
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pel,  it  mitigates  the  distressing  tenesmus,  frequently  checks  Fora- 
hing,  and  adds  much'  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

Emetics  are  given  by  some  physicians,  and  may  be  beneficial 
when  the  complaint  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal;  but  when  the  stomach  is  much  affected  they 
are  of  very  doubtful  efficacy.  Blisters,  unless  it  is  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  are  still  nrare  a$icq[fs  remedium.  Afler  what 
we  have  witnessed  from  their  application  we  should  be  loth  to 
use  them  except  as  a  dernier  resort.  Still,  in  the  last  stage, 
when  the  patient  has  become  greatly  exhausted,  with  a  pale  sunk* 
en  countenance  and  cold  extremities,  and  whefl  it  would  seem 
hazardous  to  push  depletion  farther,  they  are  called  for,  and  6c« 
casionally  exert  a  most  salutary  influence.  We  have  seen  a 
favorable  crisis  given  to  the  complaint,  under  circumstances  like 
these,  when  the  case  seemed  almost  hopeless.  Applied  earlier, 
while  the  febrile  action  is  yet  unsubdued,  they  invariably  in- 
crease the  excitement,  and  frequently  create  a  local  disease  a8 
alarming,  and  as  intractable  as  the  original  complaint.  We 
have  seen,  as  the  consequence  of  their  too  early  application,  se- 
rious haemorrhage  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  part.  By  the 
plan  whith  we  have  indicated,  opportunely  used,  and  assisted 
by  a  proper  diet,  without  which  all  remedial  efforts  are  vain^ 
we  have  generally  been  able  to  conduct  the  case  to  a  favorable 
issue. 

The  Cholera  of  adults,  though  a  rare  disease,  has  sometimes 
proved  fatal  in  this  country.  It  should  be  treated  with  tinct* 
opii.  till  the  vomiting  is  checked,  and  then  with  mercurial  cathar^ 
tics 

Diarrhcsa  is  a  mfld  disorder,  rarely  requiring  the  aid  of  aphy*- 
sician. 

Dysentery  is  a  much  more  dangerous  disease.  In  proportion 
to  the  liumber  attacked,  more  perhaps  die  ef  it  than  of  fever. 
Blood-letting  is  of  primary  importance  here ;  for  although  less  ef- 
fectual in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  than  of  tibe  serous  mem*> 
branes,  it  increases  (he  virtue  of  every  other  means.  This  is 
to  be  followed  by  mercodal  cathartics.  These  must  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  restore  healthy  secretions,  and  nothing  will  be  found 
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to  mitigate  the  incessant  tormina  like  ihero  when  givea  till  the 
character  of  the  evacuations  is  changed.  Dover's  powder  re- 
lieves griping,  lowers  arterial  action,  and  induces  perspiration, 
by  which  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  patient  are  equally  promo- 
ted. Blisters  are  sometimes  required.  Fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  and  enemata  of  starch  and  laudanum,  afford  tempo- 
rary relief.  Emetics,  especially  of  ipecacuana,  have  occa- 
sionally been  found  of  peculiar  efficacy. 
■  Fever — In  a  former  part  of  this  essay  we  have  seen  that  fever 
obeys  the  seasons;  but  whatever  be  their  character,  we  nevf^r 
feii  to  suffer  mare  or  less  extensively  with  it.  When  they  are 
wet  in  their  early  part,  and  dry  and  warm  in  summer  and  [d\V^ 
we  iiave  seen  that  the  disease  abounds;  when  there  is  but  little 
moisture  to  be  exhaled  during  the  hot  season^itis  less  preva- 
lent. Hence  we  infer,  that  fever  grows  out  of  causes  which 
have  their  origin  in  a  high  temperature  and  a  humid  atmosphere, 
which  afford  facility  to  rapid  chemical  changes  in  vegetable 
matter. 

The  character  of  our  fevers  is  generally  that  of  open  excite* 
ment;  sometimes  it  is  inflammatory ;' rarely  congestive.  Our 
mild  climate  does  not  eliminate  the  causes  in  a  sufficiently  con- 
centrated state  to  produce  this  latter  form.  The  powers  of  the 
system  are  not  often  depressed  beyond  the  point  of  reaction. 
This  however  applies  especially  to  that  part  of  the  state  which 
has  formed  the  field  of  our  observation;  in  that  portion  which 
borders  upon  the  Mississippi  congestive  cases  are  not  so  rare  in 
theiroccurreace. 

The  theory  of  Armstrong,  relative  to  the  pathology  of  fever, 
held,  until  recently,  almost  entire  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the 
physicians  of  this  state.  Broussais  is  beginning  to  divide  profe&- 
sional  opinion  with  him.  The  truth  here,  as  in  moj«t  other  cases, 
lies  pro!)abIy,  between  the  extremes.  AU  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
in  ordinary  cases,  indicate  to  our  mind,  the  existence  of  conges- 
tion in  the  great  veins  of  the  interior.  It  is  this  which,  in  our 
view,  gives  rise  to  the  different  stages  of  the  disease;  creates  the 
head-ache,  the  pain  in  the  back, the  fulnessin  the  epigastrium, nod 
right  hypochondrium;  causes  the  coldness  and  shrinking  of  the 
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wirface;  and,  finally,  which  suspends  the  secretions.  What 
the  previous  change  in  the  nervous  system  is,  which  causes  this 
failure  in  the  functions  of  the  body,  it  is  difficult  in  die  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  tell;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  lae- 
sion  here  constitutes  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  freely  give  our  assent  to  the  doctrine, 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  often 
inflamed  in  fevers.  This  too  is  evidenced  by  the  symptoms; 
the  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium;  the  appearance  of  the  tongue 
frequently;  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  alinaentnry  tract;  &c. 
Congestion  always  exists  when  there  is  inflammation,  and  very  of- 
ten terminates  in  inflanunatioD.  There  is  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
io  pneumonia;  of  the  pleura,  in  pleurisy;  of  the  cartilages,  in 
rheumatism;  of  the  brain, in  phrenitis,  &;c.  In  fact  inflamma- 
tion never  exists  without  congestion.  Congestion,  on  the  contra- 
ry,come8  on,  and  after  coniinaingforatipne  may  subside,  with-  . 
^ut  inflammation*  This  we  believe  is  often  the  case  in  fevers  of 
short  duration,  when  the  head  is  mainly  afiec ted,  the  excitement 
considerable,  without  any  well  marked  symptoms  of  disorder  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  practicable  we  should  think,  to  dis- 
criminate between  such  ca^es  as  depended  upon  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes;  the  gastro-enteritis  of  Broussais;  and 
those  which  have  their  origin  in  congestion;  and  the  disciimi- 
nation  might  lead  to  a  salutary  diversity  of  treatment. 

The  modus  operandi  of  marsh  miasma  we  deem  yet  a  point  of 
great  obscurity.  Professor  Cooke,  who  has  written  very  recent- 
ly on  the  subject,  believes  that  it  acts  on  the  tiik>#d  in  the  shape 
of  carbonic  acid  gasy  and  poisoning  it  thus  weakens  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  brings  on  the  disease.  Many  suppose  that  it  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  with  the  saliva,  and  there  makes  the 
first  morbid  impression  from  which  all  the  symptoms  spread  out 
as  radii  from  the  centre  of  a  circle.  Others,  that  the  morbid 
inyressioa  is  first  madeupon  the  lungs,  &c*  If  it  were  impor- 
•tant,  and  our  duty,  we  have  no  hope  of  being  al^e  lites  cun^pontre 
tantas*  The  methodus  medendi  is  m  subject  of  much  higher  im- 
port; and  here  tod  we  shall  hasten  %n,  without  stopping  to  re- 
concile conflicting  views,  or  to  expose  the  error  q^  any  system; 
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our  object  being,  not  to  find  fault  with  others,  but  to  lay  before 
the  profession  that  practice  which,  in  our  hands,  has  proved 
most  safe  and  efficacious. 

Venesection^  as  it  should  precede  all  other  remedies,  may  be 
first  mentioned.  In  our  hands  this  has  proved  a  renoedy  of  the 
most  unequivocal  value.  We  have  frequently  had  c^use  to 
witness  the  worst  consequences  from  a  neglect  of  it,  but  never 
saw  it  do  harm,  when  opportunely  resorted  to.  It  not  only  sub- 
dues febrile  excitement,  wards  off  local  determinations  and 
hastens  the  subsidence  of  the  disease,  but  so  removes  all  con- 
gestion as  to  obviate  those  sequela  of  fever  which  often  prove 
more  ruinous  than  the  primary  disorder.  The  blood  should  be 
drawn  in  a  full  stream,  and,  when  the  case  is  bad,  ad  deliquium 
aninii.  It  loses  more  than  half  its  efficacy  by  being  drawn  in 
•  quantities  so  small,  as  not  to  make  a  decided  impression  upon 
.  the  system.  We  always  expect  to  find  our  patient,  in  a  few 
hours,  much  relieved  of  head-ache,  &c.,  with  a  softened  pulse, 
a  relaxed  surface,  and  greater  susceptibility  to  the  impression 
bf  medicines,  after  free  venesection,  and  are  rarely  disappointed* 
Leeches  as  a  safe,  elegant,  and  oflen  efficient  remedy,  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  practitioner,  and  promise  to  do  much  good  when 
inflammation  or  topical  congestion  exist.  In  cases  where  the 
determination  is  chiefly  to  the  brain,  and  this  organ  continues 
to  suffer  after  the  general  action  is  overcome,  the  application  of 
these  to  the  temples  is  attended  with  the  most  decided  relief. 
They  may  often  be  applied  advantageously  to  the  abdomen  also; 
to  whatever  part,  in  fact,  thai  appears  to  support  the  violence  of 
the  disease.  As  it  is  sometimes  important  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  tlie  patient,  as  well  as  of  the  friends,  we  know  of  no  remedy 
which  comes  in  better,  ad  captandum^  than  leeches. 

Calomel. — This  is  the  favorite  remedy  of  the  physicians  of  the 
..  South  and  West.  Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  use 
of  it  are  most  confident  that  it  is  the  cliief  reliance  in  the  fevers  of 
our  climate.  With  us  it  has  proved  every  thing  that  we  could  ex- 
pect of  it.  It  has  gone  before  every  other  article  in  establishing 
healthy  secretions,  withoutwhich  it  is  impossible  to  cure  any  dis- 
ease. It  has  removed  the  intolerable  oppression  which  in  bad  ca- 
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ses  is  felt  about  the  pra^cordia,  promoted  the  discharge  of  bile,  al- 
layed nausea, and  obstinate  vomiting,  and,  finally,  effected  a  favo- 
rable crisis  when  all  other  remedies  had  proved  unavailing.     But 

*  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  means,  so  it  should  be  used 
with  the  greatest  discrimination.  It  has  been  made  a  serious 
question,  whether,  administered  as  it  has  been,  it  has  done  more 

•  good  or  harm  to  our  race.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  but  that  it 
,  has  slain  its  thousands  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  We  have 
heard  of  its  being  given  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  grains 
without  purging,  and  the  patient  died  of  course.  It  is  some-  ' 
times  persisted  in  too  long,  and  not  sufficiently  aided  by  other 
cathartics.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and 
honorable  of  the  profession  to  prevent  it  from  falling  below  its 
proper  value,  and  to  guide  and  subdue  the  current  of  public 
prejudice,  which,  at  all  times,  has  been  found  ready  to  rise  up 

*  against  it.  Without  calomel,  the  profession  would  be  Sampson 
ehom  of  his  locks.  This  much  we  have  thought  excusable  to 
Bay  on  this  subject,  because  if^  as  we  think  we  see  indications, 
public  opinion  is  about  to  react,  calomel,  from  having  been,  per- 
haps too  indiscriminately  used,  may  fall  into  unmerited  disre- 
pute. This  has  been  the  fate  of  all  potent  remedies  in  every 
age  of  the  profession. 

We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  give  it  in  exorbitant  dos€s, 
-  nor  to  repeat  it  very  often.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  at  bed 
time,  and  assisted  by  some  other  cathartic  next  morning,  we 
have  generally  found  sufficient.  We  prefer  to  give  the  calomel 
alone,  for  by  passing  more  slowly  through  the  alimentary  canal 
it  does  0U)re  good.  The  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the 
liver  and  other  chylopoietic  viscera  is  greatei',a&d  a  greater  dis- 
chai^e  of  bile  &c.,  is  the  the  consequence,  tf  the  bowels  are 
not  moved  by  the  calomel,  rhubarb,  aloes,  jajiap  or  scammony, . 
or  a  combination  of  these  maybe  administered,  fohagten  its  ope-/, 
ration.  Any  of  tbese  articles  promlle  more  as  adjuvants  than 
the  saline  cathartics^  which  are  Apt  to  promote  watery  discharges. 
It  will  be  found  as  has  been  clearly  put  down  by  Rush,  Armstrong, 
Cooke,  &c.,  that  convalescence  is  never  perfectly  established  un- 
-til  the  alvine  evacuations  have  become  copious,  dark,  and  con- 
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sislent.  With  these,  the  disease  begins  to  jield.  They  must 
be  kept  up  by  mean^  of  the  mercuriiil  cathartics  titl  the  parox* 
ysms  of  fevercease  to  recur. 

Emetics. — In  the  practice  of  many  physicians  these  are  a 
piominent  article.  Dr.  Cartwright  seems  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
boldness  of  their  administration.  The  late  Dr.  W.  Yandell 
Msed  them  extensivelj  and  with  success.  Perhaps  few  physi- 
cians '  iiri^d  a  greater  proportion  of  their  patients.  Adopting 
the  max'ri  of  Rush, — that  'emetics  meet  the  thief  at  the  door 
and  drcivr  tiim  back,  while  cathartics,  in  driving  him  through 
the  houM/,  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  harm' — his  hadit 
was  to  prescribe  an  emetic  next  after  bleeding.  He  thought 
that,  in  this  way,  he  was  able  to  cure  his  patients  quicker,  and 
with  ^rcHter  certainty.  We  have  not  had  much  exp^-Ticncc  in 
the  employment  of  them.  Tartar  emetic,  in  small  doses,  so  as 
to  nauseate  gently,  has  a  fine  effect  in  relaxing  the  skin,  aud  di-' 
minishing  arterial  action.  The  puh.  ipecae.  compos,  may  be 
made  to  answer  a  valuable  purpose  in  the  same  way.  As  a  dia- 
phoretic, this  has  proved  superior,  in  our  hands,  to  all  other  arti- 
cles. Nothing  induces  perspiration  with  so  much  certainty  and 
at  the  same  time  quiets  restlessness  and  composes  the  system  so 
Trell.  When  there  is  much  determination  to  the  head  it  may  be 
improper;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  the  complaint  has  its  scat 
chiefly  in  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  or  the  chest,  its  employ- 
ment is  attended  with  the  most  benign  effects. 

Cold  Ji^vsimv. — Under  the  circumstances  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Curric,  these  have  proved,  with  us,  as  valuahlc  as  they  arc 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  Cold  water  as  a  drink, 
and  applied  more  or  less  extensively  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
may  be  resorted  to  in  almost  every  case  of  fever,  and  with  de- 
cided advantage.  Nothing  is  more  congenial  to  the  feclingsof 
the  sick,  and  nothing  diminishes  more  the  pungent  heat  of  the 
surfiite,  and  the  morbid  ac'tivily  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It 
genpratty  brings  on  a  gentle  diaphoresis,  allays  irritability  and 
restlesnfi,  relieves  head-ache,  and  induces  sleep.  We  had  a 
patient  during  the  last  season,  whose  fever  continued  to  re- 
cur every  day,  in  spile  of  the  most  copious  depiction,  with  such 
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violence  as  to  create  delirium*  The  cold  bath  was  used  with 
prompt  and  decided  benefit.  The  head-ache  was  removed,  he 
returned  to  his  senses,  the  fever  abated,  and  never  recurred  aF> 
terwards.  This  is  a  single  case  out  of  a  multitude.  Dr.  Smith 
in  his  treatise  on  typhus,  mentions  the  cold  bath  as  the  only 
remedy  which,  with  him,  ever  cut  that  disease  short.  Poured 
in  a  stream  upon  the  head,  when  not  deemed  advisable  to  apply 
it  to  the  whole  body,  it  is  agreeable  and  useful.  Dr.  Gregory 
considers  it  a  valuable  remedy  in  Hydrocephalus,  when  used 
in  this  way. 

But  this,  like  all  other  strong  remedies  may  be  abused.  Wc 
have  known  cases  in  which,  used  at  too  late  a  stage,  its  influence 
was  decidedly  prejudicial — producing  a  fatal  collapse  of  the 
vital  powers.  Much  judgment  is  necessary  in  directing  the 
use  of  a  remedy  of  such  efficacy.  The  rules  by  which  we  have  been 
governed  are  those  of  Dr.  Currie,  which  as  they  are  of  great 
importance,  and  not  long,  we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing. 

•1.  **  It  should  never,"  he  observes,  "be  used  when  any  consid* 
erable  sense  of  chilliness  is  present,  even  though  the  thermo- 
meter, applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  should  indicate  a  degree . 
of  heat  greater  than  usual. 

S.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  used,  when  the  heat,  measured  by 
the  thermometer,  is  less  than,  or  even  only  equal  to  the  natural 
heat,  though  the  patient  should  feel  no  degree  of  chilliness. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case  towards  the  last  stages  of  fever, 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  too  weak  to  sustain  so  powerful  a 
stimulus. 

3.  It  is  also  necessary  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  this  remedy 
when  the  body  is  under  profuse  sensible  perspiration,  and  this 
caution  is  more  important  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of 
this  perspiration." 

Blislersm  These  are  often  beneficial  in  the  latter  stages  of 
fever,  where  after  the  general  violence  of  the  disease  is  subdu* 
ed,  local  affections  keep  up  the  morbid  excitement.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  indicated. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint  they  add  to  the  febrile  ex- 
citement without  any  compensating  benefit.     They  have  been 
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recommended  in  intermittent  fever,  and  applied  an  hour  or 
two  previous  to  the  access  of  the  chill  they  are  sometimes  ef 
fectual  in  checking  the  disease.  But  in  the  bilious  remittent 
fever,  to  which  all  our  remarks  in  this  paper  are  intended  to  ap- 
ply, they  are  never  called  for  unless  local  congestions  or  in- 
flammations have  occurred. 

Sinapisms  may  be  had  recourse  to  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  by 
equalizing  the  heat  and  circulation,  often  do  good.  Applied 
when  the  cold  fit  is  felt  to  be  approaching,  they  sometimes  ward 
it  off,  always  shorten  it,  and  rarely  fail  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  the  succeeding  stage.  They  contribute  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  patient,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  neglected. 

Tonic8.  These  once  occupied  a  high  rank  in  the  curative 
systems  of  writers  on  fever;  but  in  our  day,  they  have  lailen 
into  comparative  disrepute.  They  are  now  rarely  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  remittent  fever,  when  the  case  has  been  well  treated, 
and  there  is  ordinary  integrity  of  constitution.  .  Until  the  py- 
rexial  stage  is  past,  they  must  do  positive  harm,  and  when  the 
system  has  been  judiciously  conducted  through  this,  the  unaided 
vital  powers  are  generally  adequate  to  the  tadt  of  restoration. 

In  intermittent  fever  tonics  are  indicated.  They  diffuse  the 
excitement,  postpone  the  chill,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  chain 
of  diseased  action*  We  prefer  the  sulphate  of  quinine  to  all  the 
other  articles  of  this  class.  In  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains 
every  two  or  three  hours,  during  the  apyrexy,  it  will  scarcely  ev- 
er fail  to  stop  the  chills  in  a  few  days.  When  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  changing  remittent  into  intermittent  fever,  the  quinine 
should  be  administered  in  the  same  way.  All  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  bark  are  more  unpleasant,  and  less  efiicient  than  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine. 

Thus,  in  as  few  words  and  with  as  much  directness  as  possi- 
hle,  have  we  pointed  out  the  course  of  treatment  which  we  have 
pursued  successfully  in  fever.  Following  this  plan,  we  have 
not  often  been  disappointed. 

The  fevers  of  Tennessee,  like  the  climate,  are  mild.  Except 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  where  they  are  more  ma- 
lignant, they  are  rarely  fatal  unless  when  neglected  or  misman- 
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aged.'  The  cases  which  occur  in  winter  assume  the  tyj^oid 
type  and  are  more  tedious,  and  difficult  of  cure.  In  these  cases 
there  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  local  determinations,  the  excite- 
ment is  less  open  and  difiused,  and  unless  well  managedybaye 
oilener  a  fata]  termination. 

The  prognosis,  in  our  fevers,  may  very  uniformly  be  fiivorable. 
A  crisis  geuer^iy  occurs  on  th#  eighth  day;  occasionally  not 
till  the  fourteenth;  and  in  a  few  extraordinary  instances,  the  dis- 
ease runs  on  to  the  twenty-first.  In  some  cases,  when  it  is  about 
forming,  the  nose  sometimes  bleeds,  and  in  females,  the  catame- 
nial  discharge  comes  on.  This  latter  circumstance  sometimes 
gives  .ilarm,  but  ought  on  the  contrary,  to  be  regarded  as  a  fa- 
vorable symptom. 

The  theory  of  Hippocrates  with  respect  to  western  climates 
is  true,  when  applied  to  ours,  only  in  part.  "Every  nation," 
says  he,  "exposed  iowesiem  z(7iW5,has  an  unwholesome  climate^ 
the  waters  which  they  drink  are  not  limpid,  because  the  morning 
fogs  mingle  with  them  before  the  sun  has  had  time  to  dispel 
them.  Secondly  tfie  inhabitants  of  these  places  are  exposed  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  for  in  the  summer  mornings, 
cool  winds  blow,  and  dews  fall.  In  the  afternoon,  heat  torments 
them;  they  have  a  pale  complexion,  and  a-  feeble  constitution. 
Breathing  always  a  thick  aTid  unwholesome  air,  their  voice  be^ 
comes  rough  and  hoarse.  The  West  presents  to  us  the  image  of 
autumn;  the  people  whi^live  under  this  climatological  constitu" 
tion,  should  participate  in  the  maladies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North  and  South.'* 

As,  in  the  progress  of  cultivation,  our  diseases  are  coming  to^ 
abound  less,  they  afjie  losing  also  much  of  the  severity  of  their 
character.  The  early  practitioners  of  Tennessee  found  them 
much  more  intractable  than  they  appear  now.  This  ameliora- 
tion is  owing  to  a  greater  surface  of  the  country  being  exposed 
to  the  sun;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  less  damp;  less  vege- 
table matter  is  in  a  state  of  decay;  the  air  has  a  freer  circula- 
tion and  is  less  humid:  there  are  fewer  marshes,  and  the 
streams  are  exhausted  earlier  in  the  season,  and  present  a  small-* 
er  body  of  stagnant,  putrefymg  water  to  -t^ie  sun  in  the  heaif 
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of  summer.  Our  people  have  not  a  pale  complexion  and  a  fee- 
ble constitution.  Nor  is  there  any  probabtlity  that  we  shall  ever 
again  experience  diseases  of  so  malignant  a  type,  as  those  wUch 
ravaged  the  country  at  its  early  settlement.  On  the  contrary, 
our  climate  will  go  on  to  improve  for  years  to  come;  and  when 
our  population  shall  have  become  more  temperate,  and  less  gross 
So  diet,  we  may  anticipate  its  fruits  in  improved  lielilth,and  mcd- 
tiplied  instances  of  longevity. 


Art.  IV. — Observations  o)%  a  case  of  Disposition  to  form  Rfmarko/t 
bly  laige  Cicatrices.  By  John  Gorrie  M.  D*  of  Abbeville^ 
South  Carolina. 


luLORBID  affections  of  the  skin  have  been  in  all  ages,  fron 
the  disgust  and  dread  with  which  some  of  their  species  have 
been  viewed,  subjects  of  interest  to  mankind ;  and  they  weidd 
seem,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  destined  always  to  oontiBiie 
objects  of  embarrassment  to  the  medical  practitioner.  The 
researches  of  science,  and  the  result^  of  practical  observation 
fail  alike  to  reduce  to  order  the  confusion  in  which  thecfaarao- 
teristic  distinctions  of  a  considerable  number  of  those  com- 
plaints are  involved.  Presenting  under  the  operations  of  differ- 
ent habits,  climates  and  other  occurrences,  a  greater  variety  in 
appearance  than  any  other  class  of  diseases,  they  have  ia  cflD- 
sequence,  produced,  among  writers,  more  conflicting  views  of 
their  character — ^mere  individuals,  existing  in  dififereot  countries, 
of  the  same  form  of  complaint  have  been  classed  as  distinct 
disorders,  while  maladies^ssessing  no  common  connexion  have 
1)een  considered  of  the  same  or  a  similar  nature.  This  dia- 
crepaace  of  opinion  is  scarcely  less  apparent  in  the  descriptioos 
of  strictly  endeoual  complaints ;  c^id  in  parts  of  the  world  in 
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which  an  uniformlj  hard  fortune  leaves  little  room  for  diversity 
of  habits,  and  wherd>the  authors  have  dwelt  in  situations,  and 
under  circumstances  the  most  fiivourable  to  the  study  of  cu* 
taneous  diseases* 

In  studying  this  complicated  class  of  diseases  the  American 
physician  has  to  encounter  the  obstacles  comm<m  to  th^  medical 
world,  and  some  which  are  pecuharly  his  own;  and  it  is  there* 
fore,  not  intitled  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  ttiat  the  generality 
of  them  should  have  scarcely  ^a  moderate  knowledge  of  this 
perplexed  and  intricate  subject.^^  Resulting,  as  they  generally 
do,  from  the  association  of  mrseiy,  poverty  and  filth,  evils  from 
which  our  political  and  moral  state  have  hafpily  in  a  great  de- 
gree exempted  us,  they  are  in  this  country,  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  The  same  influences  which  have  lessened 
their  number  have  also  operated,  in  those  cases  that  occur,  to 
mitigate  their  violence;  so  that  they  are  not  often  made  the 
subjects  of  professional  advice;  and  with  those  that,  from  their 
severity  or  loathsomeness,  become  objects  of  medical  care,  it 
falls,  from  their  extreme  rarity,  to  the  lot  of  but  few  physicians 
to  be  practically  acquainted. 

Another  and  a  prominent  source  of  difficulty  in  discrimina- 
ting affections  of  the  skin  may  be  looked  for,  either  in  the  ina- 
bihty  of  the  patient  to  .give,  frequently  from  his  ignorance,  but 
oftener  from  the  obscurity  of  its  origin,  and  the  length  of  time 
elapsed  previous  to  its  demanding  bis  serious  attention,  or  a 
deficiency  of  tact  in  his  medical  adviser,  to  elicit  an  accurate 
history  of  his  complaint. 

This  last  source  of  error  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and 
of  greater  magnitude  than  may  be  readily  supposed;  and  the 
ii|iportance  of  keeping  it  in  mind,  and  if  possible  of  avoiding  it 
is  forcibly  exenaplified  in  the  events  of  the  case  which  I  have 
made  the  subject  of  this  article.  Although,  it  is  probable,  all 
the  grounds  of  mistake  above  mentioned  were  in  existence;  yet 
to  the  absence  of  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  history  of  this  dis- 
ease may  be  attributed  the  mistaking  of  an  affection  inno- 
cuous in  its  character  for  several  of  the  most  cruel  complaints 
to  which  ^  flesh  is  heir;^'  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  subjecting 
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of  the  unfortunate  sufferer  to  restraints  and  remedies  as  severe 
as  unavailing.  To  the  injurious  operation  of  this  cause  of  mis* 
conception,  I  must,  in  common  with  others  of  my  professional 
brethren,  subscribe;  for  previous  to  obtaining  a  detail  of  its 
origin  and  course,  I  was  deceived  as  to  its  class  among  com- 
plaints, and  sought  in  various  accounts  of  lepreasis,  vitiligo  and 
elephantiasis  for  a  description  of,  and  a  remedy  for,  the  disease. 

The  subject  of  this  case  is  a  female  slave;  (belonging  to  Mr. 
J.  P.)  a  native  of  the  country,  of  what  is  called  a  brownish 
black  complexion,,  possessing  a  firm  habit,  good  general  healthy 
and  about  the  middle  of  life.  The  affection  of  her  skin  which 
has  attracted  towards  her  the  notice  of  medical  men  is  in  ap- 
pearance of  a  tubercul<Ris  character — consisting  of  numerous 
elevations  of  the  uniform  height  of  about  two  lines,  and  vary^ 
ing  from  half  an  inch  to  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty  in* 
ches  in  circumference:  hence  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
body,  and  giving  to  her  whole  person  an  aspect  as  rough  as  that 
of  the  rhinoceros.  These  elevations  are  ho  where  confluent,  and 
have  never  ulcerated.  The  smaller  ones  are  regular  in  their 
outlines— 'hemispherical,  oblong  or  oval;  the  larger  are  irregur 
lar  in  shape,  with  rugose  edges  somewhat  more  elevated  thaq 
their  surfaces:  which  in  both  kinds  are  smooth  but  not  glossy. 
Their  colour  is  the  same^ their  texture  appears  the  same,  and- 
their  sensibility  is  nearly  as  acute  as  that  of  the  unafiected  skin. 
Every  part  of  her  surface,  except  the  fece,  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  the  callous  part9  of  thor  soles  of  the  feet,  seems  equally  siib* 
ject  to  their  invasion. 

In  the  account  which  the  woman  upon  -minute  inquiry  gives 
of  her  disease  she  states,  that  the  earliest  notice  she  had  of  these 
tubercles  was  at  puberty;  that  they  always  originated  in  a  rup- 
ture  of  the  skin^  frequently  of  the  slightest  kind — ^as  the  prick  of 
a  pin,  the  sting  of  a  hornet,  the  scratch  of^a  thorn  or  a  trifling 
cut  or  burn ;  that  some  of  them  have  continued  to  increase  in 
size  for  years  after  the  accident  producing  them,  while  others 
nave  attained  their  acme  in  a  few  months  or  weeks.  She  like- 
wise says,  as  intimated  above,  that  they  have  no  effect  on  her 
constitution;  and  indeed,  that  they  produce  no  other  inconve- 
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nience  than  a  stiffness  of  motion,  and  particularly  of  those  limbs 
wbose  joints  are  covered  by  them. 

The  most  unpleasant  circumstance,  at  least  to  the  woman, 
attending  this  unsightly  complaint,  arises  from  its  being  hered- 
itary: her  children  being  affected  as  they  arrive  at  puberty  in 
a  similar  manner,  though  not  as  yet  to  so  great  a  degree,  from 
the  same  causes. 

This  is  the  moa{  accurate  description,  that  the  abscence  of 
intelligence  in  my  patient  allows  me  to  give,  of  the  affection, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  other 
physicians,  I  venture  to  call  an  exuberant  extension  of  the  heal- 
ing process  by  which  a  cicatrix  is  formed.  The  gfounds  upon 
which  I  give  this  diagnosis  are,  its  obvious  dissiottlitude  to  the  re- 
lations furnished  us  of  tfie  complaints  for  which  it  has  been  mis- 
taken; its  alwayg  originating  in  a  wound;  and  b^ause  large 
cicatrices  similar  in  appearance  to  those  above  described,  from 
small  injuries  (though  seldom  of  so  great  A  size  as  to  lead  to 
mistake  of  character)  ar^  common  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  are  annong  negroes  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

There  is  here  an  evident  disposition  in  the  system  to  extend 
the  cutaneous  structure  beyond  the  healthy  limits  assigned  to 
fliat  organ,  and  it  cannot  be  considered  wholly  uninteresting  to 
attempt  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  diathesis  causing  so  great  a 
violation  of  the  usual  order  of  organization.  Indulgence  in  this 
endeavour  may  be  the  more  readily  granted,  as  the  state  of  the 
system  accompanying  as  well  as  the  manner  la  which  it  produ- 
ces this  complaint,  can,  I  conceive,  be  so  readily  understood  that 
but  a  moment  need  be  occupied  it  its  examination. 

An  essential  property  of  every  disease  is  a  change  of  action 
in  the  secements  of  the  part  affected,  by  which  the  fluids  they 
secrete  in  the  healthy  state  are  altered  in  quality,  diminished  or 
increased  in  quantity;,  or  wholly  stopped ;  and  these  changes  are 
different  in  different  temperaments.  Upon  this  altered  agencv 
of  the  capillaries  depends  the  growth  of  tumours,  tubercles,  and 
all  other  morbid  enlargements  of  structure ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  power*  by  which  wounds  are  healed.    The  individual 
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under  consideratioo  possesses)  manifestly,  ao  excess  of  fibrioe 
in  her  circalation,  with  a  more  than  common  proclivity  to  irci- 
tation  of  the  surface  from  slight  causes.  In  such  a  state  of  the 
system,  besides  the  usual  process,  which,  by  the  effusion  of  co- 
agulable  lymph,  and  the  formation  of  new  vessels,  is  instituted 
to  unite  the  separated  organization  of  wounds,  the  law  of  the 
animal  economy  above  mentioned,  acting  with  morbid  energy, 
would  seem  to  impart  to  the  new  secernents  the  power  of  secre- 
ting more  lymph,  and  forming  other  secernents:  the  action  of 
which  power  would  be  limited,  only,  by  the  inability  of  the  ves- 
sels primarily  divided  to  trasmit  them  their  nourishment. 

Why  this  disease  did  not  present  itself  till  puberty  may  be 
explained  by  the  facts  of  the  little  fibrine  anterior  to,  and  its 
great  increase  in  the  blood-vessels  at  this  period  of  life. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  I  must  observe  that  the  arseni- 
cal solution,  mercury  and  other  constitutional  remedies  have 
had,  what  indeed  aiust  be  obvious,  no  effect  upon  the  disease, 
while,  with  the  exception  of  the  bandage,  which  has  seemed  to 
check  its  growth,  topical  applications  and  particularly  eschar* 
otics  have  tended  to  increase  it.  It  may,  however,  be  proper 
to  mention  that  a  respectable  old  practitioner  assures  me  he  has 
succeeded  in  removing  similar  affections  of  the  skin  by  the  re- 
peated applications  of  a  blistering  plaister. 


Art.  V. — An  Essay  m  Fevery  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
Lexington^  and  Published  by  theiP  request.  By  John  E.  Cooke, 
M,  D,  &c. 

Although  the  mocls  in  which  the  remote  causes  of  fever 
produce  the  symptoms  constituting  that  disease  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  ages,  the  subject  still  engages  the  minds  of  the  in- 
quisitive. But  notwithstanding  there  are  still  important  [^oints 
at  issue,  there  are  some  that  have  been  settled ;  and  these  fixed 

.  points  are  like  rocks  on  which  we  may.  build  with  confidence. 
Thus,  we  consider  as  a  settled  point  that  cold,  the  unknown  , 
agent  commonly  called  miasmata,  a  violent  concussion  of  the 
body,  &c.,  are  capable"  of  producing  fever.     We  consider  it    , 
settled  also,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  patient,  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  these  causes,  to  fever,  the  action  of  the  heart  is 

■  debilitated;  that  a  state  of  congestion  in  the.  interior  vessels 
takes  place;  and  that  increased  action  of  the  heart  follows  these. 
"Whatever  other  phenomena  occur,  these  invariably  appear. 
In  observing  the  whole  course  of  a  tertian  fever,  we  perceive  • 
that  the  system  periodically  returns  ■  to  a  certain  state",  having, 
passed  through  the  series  of  changes  above  mentio'»ed.  which 
regularly  recur  in  the  same  order  during  every  period.  Tliis 
has. been  observed  from  time  immemorial,  as  we  discover  from 
penising  the  medical  records  of  every  ag^e  and  nation.  It  is 
therefore  a  settled  law  of  the  human  system,  that  when  any 
cause  produces  the  first  of  this  scries  of  states,  it  must  run 
through  the  whole  series  if  the  depression  he  not  so  great  that 

*  the  system  is  incapable  of  it. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  system,  the  extremes  of  tiiis  se- 
ries, which  are  as  opposite  as  can  be  supposed  to  exist ;  and  they 
have  been  designated  by  various  authors  by  terms  indicative  of 
this.  Such  are  the  terms  a  pyrexia  and  pyrexia,  cold  stage  and 
hot  stage ;  decreased  and  increased  action ;  coIlapAC  and  excite- 

•  ment  All  these  terms,  invented  or  applied  by  dilFerent  observers 
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atdif!erent  periods,  show  that  all  have  assented  to  the  fact^  tbs^ 
ihe  system  is  at  first  in  a  state  of  diminished  action  and  after- 
vards  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  in  cverj^  paroxysm  of  fever. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  theory  of  fever,  an  emi/ienfphjsi- 
<ian,  Dr.  Cullen,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  several  states 
through  which  the  system  passes  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever  are  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  one  another;  each  producing  tliat 
which  succeeds  it.  The  circumstance  of  their  invariably  fol- 
lowing, in  the  same  order,  the  operation  of  the  remote  causes 
of  fever,  is  strong  ground  for  this  presumption.  Those  tilings 
which  invariably  occur  we  must  consider  as  necessary  to  the 
final  result:  and  as  the  order  is  as  invariable  as  the  occurrei>re 
of  the  states  themselves,  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  iJ^  as 
indispeosihle  as  their  occurrence.  A  state  of  dimiiiish' d  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  exittenceof  the 
increased  action  of  fever.  That  which  Is  necessary  to  t/ie  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  t!)e  system;  without  which  that  state  cannot 
exist;  and  which  whenever  produced  is  followed  by  that  state« 
if  the  system  is  capable  of  it,  tiiere  is  strong  ground  to  believe, 
produces  it.  We  should  not  however  be  satisfied  with  so  gene- 
ral a  conclusion,  as  that  the  state  of  diminls!ied  action  in  some 
unknown  manner  produces  the  state  of  increased  action.  We 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  these 
states  produce,  each  that  which  follows  it:  <^nd  if  possible,  in 
what  manner. 

We  may  in  pursuing  the  inquiry  investigate  tlie  operation  of 
the  remote  causes  in  producing  the  first  morbid  impression,  and 
afterwards  the  effect  of  this  impression  on  the  system,  and  the 
effect  of  that  effect, and  so  on:  or  we  may  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  last  observed  state  of  the  system,  and  then  into  the  cause 
of  that  cause,  and  so  on,  until  the  investigatiou-  results  in  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  connexion  between  the  remote  causes 
and  the  symptoms  observed  in  fever.  We  "propose  to  adopt  on 
the  present  occasion  the  latter  mode.* 

The  series  of  causp  ar^d  rffpct  operating;  in  this  case  consists 


*The  former  in  followed  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  Journal. 
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ef  the  following,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  1 ,  the  remote  causes; 
2,  a  state  of  debility  and  we  would  particularly  note,  debilita- 
ted action  of  the  heart;  3,  a  state  of  congestion  in  the  internid 
vessels;  4, increased  action  or  febrile  action. 

1(1  pursuance  of  the  course  proposed,  we  first  inquire  into 
the  cause  which  produces  the  increased  action  of  the  heart 
'  observed  in  a  febrile  paroxysnf>. 

The  heart  is  stimulated  to  action  by  the  blood  which  it 
cirrula'es  through  the  system.  The  following  passage  from 
B^'iTs  anatomy  pbiceB  this  in  a  clear  and 'strong  light*  He  says, 
*^Wlien  we  tie  the  two  venae  cavae  so  a»to  prevent  the  blood  from* 
arriving  at  the  heart,  the  heart  stops;  when  we  slacken  our  liga- 
tures, and  let  in  the  "blood,  it  moves  again ;  when  we  tie  the 
aorta,  the  leil  ventricle  being-full  of  blood  will  continue  strug- 
gling, bending,  turning  up  its  apex^  and  contracting  incessantly- 
and  strongly,  and  will  continue  this  struggle  long  after  the  other 
parts  have  lost  their  powers.'**  Here  we  find  that  when  the 
entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  is  prevented,  the  heart 
ceases  from  acting;  when  the  blood  is  let  into  it  again,  it  acts 
again;  and  when  by  tying  the  aorta,  the  blood  is  prevented 
from  escaping  from  the  heart,  its  continued  presence  produces- 
incessant  action  of  that  viscus.  The  blood  is  therefore  that 
which  stimulates  the  heart  to  action:  and  as  withdrawing  the 
blood  stops  the  action  of  the  heart,  letting  it  into  the  heart  ex- 
cites it  to  action,  retaining  the  blood  in  the  heart  produces  in-^ 
cessant  action^  increasing  the  quantity  poured  into  the  heart 
must  increase  its  action,  provided  some  cause  do  not  interfere 
to  prevent  this  effect. 

An  increased  quantity  of  the  bldod  pressing  into  the  heart 
must  therefore  produce  increased  action  of  that  viscus,  if  some 
cause  do  not  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

During  the  increased  action  of  fever  there  is  such  an  increas- 
ed quantity  of  blood  pressing  into  the  heart,  and  therefore  (he 
cause  shown  to  be  canahle  of  producing  the  increased  action 
is  actually  present  at  the  time  the  latter  is  observed.     An  in- 


*  Bell's  Anatomy,  voL  I,  p.  U2. 
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creased  quantity  of  blood  pressing  into  the  heart  may  proceed 
from  an  increased  rapidity  of  circulation,  or  from  an  excessive 
accumulation  of  blood  in  those  vessels  which  immediatel^^uppljr 
the  heart  with  that  fluid,  viz*  the  venie  cavie.  In  this  case, how- 
ever, diminished  action  of  the  heart  precedes  the  increased  ac- 
tion. There  is  both  diminished  rapidity  of  the  course  of  Ae 
hlood  and  diminished  size  of  the  poise,  so  that  a  lessened  volume 
of  blood  has  been  for  oi\e  or  more  hours  pouring  into  the  heart, 
nrhen  the  increased  action  commences*  At  the  saine  time  there 
is  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  increase  action,  such  a 
congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venecavs  as  neces- 
sarily to  produce  a  pressing  of  the  blood  into  the  heart*  There 
is  therefore  in  the  state  of  congestion  a  sufficient  cause,  in  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  pressing  into  the  heart,  for  the  in- 
creased action  observed  to  follow  such  a  state,  whenever  the 
heart  is  able  to  act  with  vigour*  • 

We  next  inquire,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  state  of  congestion 
of  blood  in  thfs  interior  veins?  Congestion  consists  in  an  ac- 
cuniulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  the  great  branches 
entering  into  it  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  intermd 
and  external  parts  of  the  head*  The  veins  are  passive  in  this 
case.  They  have  no  power  to  retain  the  hlood  in  their  cavity* 
All  the  power  they  have  is  to  carry  on  that  fluid.  The  heart  is 
the  prime  mover  of  the  circulating  fluid.  When  it  acts  strong- 
ly, it  sends  on  the  blood  in  a  full  stream;  and  when  its  action 
laii^uishes,  the  stream  of  blood  cannot  fail  to  <:orrespond. 
Diminished  action  of  the  heart  therefore  must  necessarily  be 
the  cause  of  a  diminished  stream  of  blood  into  the  aorta;  and  con^ 
sequently  of  an  increased  quantity  left  behind  in  the  vena  cava; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  produce  congestion  Ih  the  internal  veins. 

This  congestion  has  however  been  attributed  to  a  contraction 
of  the  capillaries.  Let  us  see  whether  suc'ia  coittractioncan 
produce  congestion.  T'le  certain  consequence  of  such  a  state 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  it  is  true*  would  he  to  propel  the  hlood 
in  them  into  the  veins.  But  what  is  to  letaip  it  there?  It  is 
evident,  as  has  before  been  observed,  that  they  have  no  power  to 
restrain  its  course  and  cause  the  accumulation  we  find  in  such 
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cases  at  the  ric^ht  side  of  the  heart.  Unless  the  action  of  the 
heart  he  diminished  the  blood  must  be  drawn  by  its  dilatation 
from  tke  veins,  and  be  propelled  into  the  aorta  and  its  nn* 
merous  branches:  and  In  them  it  must  accumulate,  if  the 
capillaries  be  in  a  state  of  constriction.  But  we  find  no  snch 
thing  on  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in  this  state* 
We  find  no  blood  in  the  arteries — we  find  it  all  in  the  veins. 

When  a  circulating  fluid  is  obstructed  in  its  course,  it  must 
accumulate  immediately  behind  the  obstruction,  and  press  upon 
it  so  as  sometimes  even  to  endanger  the  vessels  containing  it. 
In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  the  accumulation  is  inva- 
riably behind,  that  is,  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  frequently  to  burst  the  vessek  entering  into  the  heart 
There  is  no  accumulation  behind  the  capillaries.  This  obstruc- 
tion must  therefore  be  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  capillaries: 
and  this  obstruction  can  only  arise  in  these  cases  from  diminished 
action  of  the-  heart,  which  at  the  time  actually  exists. 

We  have  now  seen  that  of  this  series  of  states  of  the  system, 
each  flows  out  of  that  which  precedes  it;  there  being  in  each 
something  wliich,  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  manner,  produ- 
ces that  which  follows  it.  The  next  ihquiry  is,  do  the  remote 
causes  all  produce  weakened  action  of  the  he^rtt  That  they 
all  dots  certain,  because  this  state  of  the  action  of  the  heart  Is 
the  invariable  precursor  of  febrile  action,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  p?irt  of  what  is  called  by  medical  writers  a  paroxysm  of 
fever.  It  is  therefore  a  part  of  that  effect  produced  by  the  remote 
causes;  and  consequently  all  the  remote  causes  of  fever  produce 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  weakened  action  of  the  heart. 
The  (act  that  they  do  so  is  also  ascertained  hy  observation  of  the 
operation  of  the  several  r  a  uses.  Thus,  a  blow  or  a  fall  of  some 
violence  will  instantly  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart  so  low 
that  it  can  scarce  be  felt;  or  even  extitt£^uish  it  entirely.  Cold 
reduces  the  action  of  the  heart  rapidly  and  if  contiruied,  at  a 
very  low  degree  of  temperature,  extirjgui«hes  it  com[j|etely. 
Somf  have  asserted  that  cold  excites  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Tl  is  is  not  tme.  There  can  no  instance  be  produced,  in  whi^b 
during  continued  exposure  to  very  cold  water,  the  action  of  the  '  - 
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i.K  1,-v.r:  v:::  ::;•„  f:i,t_v^  tw  le'i^  cbtk.     in  tluE  case,  hov- 
i"-.-.  cj^ji...,.  «-c  «  •;.:n  o:  tut  In-ur:  p-wedes  the  incRaHnl  ac- 
ti.r_     T>-^  1,  t...:t  d.nui,«:R.c  noHdiTr  cf  the  cmirse  ofthe 
•■.'•:  :!:.r  :..ni:„.--Kc  sa:-  o.  tiH^  pni^^sf.  that  a  leEseaed  Tolaine 
u    !......;    a.^  -t,.,  Kr  mti^  or  nwre  t.pure  poerins  into  dip  heart, 

w  livi  .:^.  Ik  •  .a>'.d  ariKii,  cojnmwK'es.  A:  the  s^  time  time 
:i.i-.  -.  .e  itiT  r..=.iDe:ireintiT  w'  ife  increased  action  soch  a 
<;<:  •  ?^r : .  .1  t  •  * , :  cn.J  Ux.i- «  t-. c.t»e  ir  iLe  veae  care  as  reces- 
'^-.i;  \r  J  .^.j  a- 1  -  p.,H»-j^  of  u*  i.k>M  ii  tothe  beBit.  Tbeie 
i»  I  ...r  ;.  re  ii.  ;>.  ?tH:«.  or  c<..  reKioa  a  sofficient  caose,  in  the 
iotrrv*.  c  yua  -.it,  oi  b».xKJ  prwarc  into  the  heart,  for  the  in- 
cT^-.-^i  a.  I:..,.  c'>^rv*.d  t«  follow  socb  a  state,  wheiierer  the 
hei»riisar;;e  to  act  with  vipour. 

»Ve  mvt  if/^.iire.«liat  hthe  cause  of  this  slate  of  congestion 
oi  \.WA  ia  ti.e  interior  veise?    CongefUon  coosists  in  an  ac- 
cun.jlation  of  blood  in  tl.e  vena  cava  and  the  great  braocbes 
nuUrh.ii  ii.tr.  it  from  t!,e  abdominal  FL*cs^^  and  (he  internal 
a;.d  exleri,al  parts  of  the  head.     The  veins  are  passire  m  this 
cM^it.     •lUi:y  h-ive  no  power  to  retain  the  hlood  in  their  caTitr. 
All  tlK-  (K,w*'i  they  have  is  to  carry  on  that  fluid.     The  heart  is 
th.-  i.riri.0  mover  of  the  circnlatins  fluid.     When  it  acts  strong- 
y, .(  M-ndKon  the  hlood  in  a  full  stream;  and  when  its  actim. 
u..«...  h.S  the  stream  of  Wood   cannot   fail   to  corresponiL 
l)iini..i,luda.tion  of  the  heart  therefore  must  necessarily  be 
th,. ,  .111,..-  M  a  .liminished  slreamof  hlood  into  the  aorta;  and  cod- 
H.  .,u.htl.v  of  an  iiu  ivancd  quantity  left  behind  in  the  vena  cava- 
thill  i.i  to  MM ,  i(  iiniKt  produce  ron«e8tion  Ih  the  internal  veins. 

TliiN  .•..M.;,s(ioi.  has  however  lieen  attributed  to  a  contniction 
of  (he.  M,,ilh,n.w.  L.-t  us  ,.,.c  whether  such  a  oo-itraction  can 
pi.Mlu.  „  ioM!.,-,li,»i,.  T'le  cerhiin  consequence  of  such  a  statt- 
"I  ll.'M„,„ll.irv  w>sM-ki»  iHrue.  would  ho  to  propel  the  Mood 
II.  Il-in  it!,,  the  u-ii.s.  Hui  what  is  Jo  letaip  it  fhere?  ||  ,s 
e\  t.l.'.l,  o,  hits  h,-(;.iv  been  o!>M>iv.>d,  that  Ihoy  hnve  no  j'ow , :  : 
ivMwiu  tl).  ««.«i>,.  rtiul  c»M*«  tho  uccuuiulati,),,  we  tii.d  in  ..„  ' 
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cas€9  at  the  richt  sid#'  of  tlie  tiean-     '"  _f-=-  .»•    : 
heiirt  hedin^lilii^lJed  tlie   hl(K»d  mu^  »^  cti^t    r- 
from   the   veiris,  aud  be  propjli^o  i  ^    ^it-  <! — :.     s: 
merons   brancljet:    and    iij    titew  r  iLi?r    «-n:^-i-i 
capillaries   Ite  in  a  Ftale  of  coiinnrii-.-..     r»r   ▼     -n 
tliinsr  on  eximifiiitsr  tii€  iKKiH«'  o:  ♦-.<•«*  ti.     p 
^\e  find  iK>   hJood   iu  tiie  an^^r.^ — =^-  i.; . 

^^  hen  a  circulatinr  fiuid  i- r  •^t'tj 
accantulate  imm^duneh  beii^nL  tif^  nn*=.-f.- 
it  so  as  sometiniesf*  exen  lo  *?v:Qa;ieT'  •»-*  « 
In  thecafie  now  intder  com  Q^freiif*-.   t!?- 
riably  behind,  ttia!  ii.  at  tK  -^r"-  n^i-  ••■  ii**  *Kfi       t-. 
qn^ntilvaf  fr-<  jt-^ti-:  i,  tix^  f«*"r.»—*^i*-^  .—.*-- -^ 
There  is  iK'a'r^ntii''.uu^  ik^Iit  v^rcas'^m-.        1 

and  rtiir  o^F^'^jirij"'  t:-'   ..i:i-  .^•^.•-  i    i-wr—  t*—  — ^  --  ■ 
acTif*^!  of  tilt  iK.5.n-«r  it't  a*  .  p   ii«^_  «  .l-    •  ^ 

M  e  *jayt  TKiP  »«»r'   li;-..:  v    Vi—** 
eac  ^j  ficrw-i^  out  o:  tii-*-  wsi**^     i*r>^-: 

ce*  tl;at  wu.ct  iolic»«r.  ii.     'j  ...   ,^ 
ca»j«^*«  aL*   pioou'^   »*:a*i*'»*r.    - 
aU  do  is  cenfiiu  ue«-atf««^  i ,  -  -..   . 
the   r^yanatji*:    prv.  ur-^f  «    ^ 
tuteaptn  o*  wjjii-  J- Crt^HT    ■     t-- 
fe\er.  It  it  th*-r«'i./f»'i- 1^- 
caa«»»-k:  and  f.'»ri»*-,j.|^  ^  _ 
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The  fart  tha*  ?  »*-    ^    . 
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did  not  actually  sink  and  continue  to  do  so  without  ever  risiog- 
to  that  grade  of  action  that  it  had  immediately  before  the  expo- 
sure. It  is  only  when  a  person  is  exposed  to  cold,  as  by  im- 
mersion in  cold  water  for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  withdrawn 
from  it,  that  the  ac  ion  of  the  heart  increases.  The  increase 
of  action  therefore  is  the  consequence  of  withdrawing  the  cold, 
not  of  applying  it:  and  the  reason  of  this  increase  is  obvioofi 
from  what  has  been  just  established.  The  exposure  to  the 
cold  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart;  this  produces  an  accum\i«> 
lalion  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  heart;  and  this  increased  quantity  of  the  natural  stina- 
ulus  of  the  heart,  as  soon  as  the  depressing  power,  cold^  is  re- 
moved, excites  that  viscus  to  increased  action. 

Thus  far  we  are  on  sure  ground.  But  the  insatiable  curiosi- 
ty of  man  impels  him  to  inquire  still  farther.  How  is  this  eP 
fected  by  the  remote  causes  of  fevert  There  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  finite  powers  cannot  penetrate — there  are  depths  which 
they  cannot  fathom.  We  know  the  fact  that  a. certain  degree 
of  temperature  produces  the  evolution  of  the  embryo  mem* 
bers  of  the  chick  in  the  egg.  How,  we  know  not.  We  may 
conjecture — and  when  we  have  wearied  ourselves  with  conjec- 
ture, and  ask  are  we  right,  all  the  answer  we  can  receive  from 
reason,  is,  it  may  be  so.  The  limits  of  our  powers  of  investiga* 
tion,  however,  are  only  discovered  by  experience,  in  the  course 
of  exercising  them;  and  we  often  succeed,  after  repeated  fail* 
ure8,in  tracing  the  connexion  or  relation  between  dififerent  things 
which  at  our  first  attempts  seemed  inscrutable.  We  should 
therefore  not  be  deterred  from  attempting  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult questions;  but  we  ought  to  take  care  to  avoid  error,  in  pro-  ' 
portion  to  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  that  surrounds  us.  To 
proceed  then  in  our  investigation:  A  severe  blow  will  in  an  in- 
stant reduce  a  man  in  perfect  health  to  a  state  of  debility  and 
lanc:uor  precisely  like  that  observed  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermit- 
tent. He  will  sometimes  lie  for  a  long  time  ^ith  a  feeble  pulse 
and  pnlo  counteiianre.  Other  remote  causes  do  not  produce 
these  effects  until^nflter  exposure  for  some  time;  for  days,  or 
even  weeks.     How  it  is  that  a  blow  produces  this  effect,  I  confess 
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lam  unable  to  day.  It  may  be  alleged  that  it  is  by  influen- 
cing the  brain  and  nervous  system.  But  a  bloi?  on  the  back, 
the  stomach,  or  the  breast  particularly  near  the  heart,  produ- 
068  the  same  effect  as  on  the  head:  even  a  severe  blow  on  the 
limbs  produces  it.  Moreover  the  action  of  the  heart  is,  by  a  very 
violent  blow,  arrested  instantaneously — There  is  not  the  slight- 
est diflference  in  time  between  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  cessation  of  nervous  influence.  And  as  we  know 
that  the  dependence  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  the  nerves  is 
mutual ;  and  also  that  the  loss  of  the  sapply  of  the  arterial 
fluid  is  as  destructive  of  the  power  and  action  of  a  part  as  the 
loss  of  the  supply  of  nervous  influence,  who  shall  say  which  is 
first  affected  and  which  secondarily?  Who  shall  say  whether  the 
heart  is  affected  through  the  mediumof  the  nerves,  or  the  nerves 
through  the  mediumof  the  heart  and  arteries? 

CoW  also  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart.  We  know  that 
cold  air  has  access  to  the  lungs  as  well  as  to  the  external  sur- 
face; but  as  when  a  man  is  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature 
in  cold  water,  it  is  the  surface  only  that-  is  acted  on,  we  shall 
consider  what  influence  cold  can  exert  upon  the  system  when 
applied  to  the  surface  only. 

If  we  were  to  consider  the  body  as  a  mere  mass,  without  a 
circulating  fluid,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  must  be  reduced 
by  the  application  of  cold  water  to  its  surface;  because  heat 
passes  through  the  whole  without  any  hindrance,  so  that  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  temperature  of  the  external  parts  must  result 
in  a  diminution  of  that  of  the  internal.  But  when  from  the  . 
interior  of  the  body  a  fluid,  the  blood,  is  perpetually  passing 
to  the  external  parts  and  back  again,  the  temperature  of  this 
fluid  must  be  lessened  while  passing  through  those  parts  imme- 
diately exposed  to  the  cold  applications.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  observation  of  Currie  in  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
imnoersion  in  cold  water.  He  says,  that  the  temperature  of, 
the  inucr  parts  of  the  bod}, (ascertained  by  placing  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient  which  was  closed 
round  it  as  completely  as  possible)  fell  eleven  degrees  below 
what  it  was  before  immersioo.    A  gentleman  who  graduated 
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in  this  school  two  years  ago  performed  an  experiment  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  immersion  in  cold  water  on  the  temperature 
of  the  blood*     He  found  that  a  current  of  blood  flowing  from 
the  vessel  of  a  dog  which  was  immersed  in  cold  water,  was  sev- 
eral degrees  colder  than  a  stream  from  the  same  vessel  beibre 
the  immersion*     Here  is  evidence,  then,  that  exposure  of  the 
.surface  to  severe  cold  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
parts  and  of  the  blood.  It  is  indeed  not  necessary  to  resort  to  ex- 
periment to  show  that  cold  acts  upon  the  whole  system  although 
the  surface  only  be  exposed.     A  certain  temperature  being  ne- 
cessary to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  life,  there  is  a 
provision  made  in  the  system  for  the  continual  evolution  of  heat, 
which  passing  throughout  the  system  escapes  from  the  body  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be   sensible.     The  rapidity  with  which   it 
escapes  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  bodv  is  immersed,  viz.  the  air  or  the  water.     Lower  tiid  tem- 
perature  of  this  considerably  and  it  passes  out  so  rapidly  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  falls,  Currie  says,  11°  in  water  at 
the  temperature  of  40*^  in  a  few  minutes.     On  the  contrary 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  that  of 
the  body,  and  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  body  in  the  ordina- 
ry way  is  checked,  and  it  must  accumulate  in  if,  unless  there  be 
a  provision  made  for  its  escape  in  some  other  way,  as  there  is* 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  cold  or  warm  applimtioiis  to  the  sur* 
iace  affect  the  temperature  of  the  whole  bodv.     We  know  ;d80 
that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to  tiie  due  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  life;  just  as  a  certain  do^^ree  is  found 
necessary  to  enable  the  system  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  to  perform 
its  functions*     Without  that  degree  it  will  remain  quicsc(?nt  for 
ever;  with  that  degree  the  evolution  of  all  its  powers  will  com- 
mence and  go  forward.     In  the  progress  of  the  evolution,  les- 
sening the  temperature  will  arrest  the  progress,  and  unless  it  be 
speedily  restored,  for  ever.     John  Bell  says  (1.  339),  speaking 
I  believe  of  the  chick  in  the  egg,  ^  The  heart  feels  when  it  can 
be  called  nothing  more  '^than  a  punctum  saliens,  the  slightest 
chans:e  of  heat,  or  cold.''     This  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
that  we  can  make  to  the  explanation  of  the  operation  of  cold  in 
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redncingthe  action  of  the  heart.  How  it  does  so,  we  can  no 
more  say  than  we  can  tell  how  sugar  produces  the  sensatioD 
which  we  call  sweetness  when  applied  to  the  tongue. 

Miasmata  constitute  another  remote  cause  of  fever  weaken- 
ing the  action  of  the  heart.     In  what  manner,  i«  the  question. 

We  observe  in  all  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  operation  of 
this  cause,  that  the  blood  is  darker  than  usual:  in  some  it  is 
nearly  black.     It  is  not  said  that  the  arterial  blood  is  so  dark; 
but  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  the  arm.     It  is  however 
evident  that  as  this  blood  is  so  much  darker  than  usual,  the  arte- 
rial must  likewise  be  of  a  darker  colour;  particularly  as  the 
blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm  is  so  near  the  arteries  and  has  so  • 
lately  passed  from  them.     There  is  however  reason  to  helit've 
that  the  arterial  blood  itself  is  sometimes  of  a  very  dark  hue, 
I  saw  a  man  in  a  sickly  autumnal  season,  who  lived  in  a  place 
much  exposed  to  miasmata,  and  was  attacked  by  haemoptysis, 
discharge  from  hU  lun<;s,   by  coutrhing  and  spitting,  blood  so 
black  that  with  difficulty  I  could  believe  that  it  came  from  Hiat 
part,  and  was  not  convinced  until  I  saw  him  cough  and  spit  it 
out.     This  dark-coloured  blood,  it  is  known,  is  less  stimulant  • 
to  the  heart  than  the  florid  blood.     The  experiments  of  Good- 
win have  long  since  established  this  point:  viz.  that  wh^tx^ver 
the  bi<X)d  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  action  of  the  heart  immediately  declines,  and  revives  as  sooa 
as  the  blood  changes  to  the  florid  colour  again.     This  continually 
occurred  in  every  experiment.     Here  we  have  therefore  a  rea- 
son for  the  weakened  action  of  the  heart  in  the  dark  colour  of 
the  blood  observed  in  those  who  are  vnder  the  influence  of  mias- 
mata. 

But  how  do  miasmata  prevent  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
blood  necessary  to  render  itsufficiently  stimulating?  Here  again, 
I  must  acknowledge  I  know  not.  The  fact  however  is  most  cer* 
tain,  that  blood  of  a  dark  colour  is  not  capable  of  stimulating 
the  heart  to  the  strong  effort  that  florid  red  blood  is. 

We  might  run  round  the  whole  list,  and  in  perhaps  every  in- 
stance be  under  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  remote  causes  produce  weakened  action  of  the  heart 
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is  to  05  u/ikr.«j:vn.     Irdeed  we  mnr  c^  io  I'lr  a?  to  '•-it  thit 
nianner  in  which  tlie  remote  caa-es  act  in  prcduci   s  :  c"r  r-'-c 
iinprf:*= ion,  their  direct  edect,  canijot  bt-  diicoverfd.     Tl  i?  we 
can   never   know  how  beat  acd  li^^t  excite:  or  ho.v  coi  j   .  d 
darkness  depress.     The  fact  however  is  clear  that  t.iese  rem  te 
cau-es  do  in  some  waj  produce  weakened  action  of  the  heart; 
it  13  equally   certain  that  weakened   action  of  the  l.eirt  mu^t 
suffer  the  blood  toaccamulate  in  the  vena  cava  a-  d  it>  bra  rh- 
fcs;  and    this  accum'jlated  blood,  pressing  for   entrince    j-  to 
the  hr'art,mu««t  excite  it  to  increa<ied  action,  as  ^oou  as.  by  th*^  re- 
moval of  the  depressirig  power  that  may  be  operating  on  i'.  i'  nn 
act  frecIv;or  when  the  quantity  of  blood  presented  to  l:**"  heart 
h  suddenly  increased,  as  during  the  convuNive  motio^is  cf  the 
body  in  an  ague,  even  though  the  remote  cause  be  not  reuiovvd. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  explanation  of  the  operation 
of  the  remote  causes  in  producing  fever,  a  cause  capable  of 
producing  the  cflecl  observed  in  each  step  is  assigned,  and  that 
cau3c  IB  shown  to  be  present  at  the  time  the  effect  is  produced* 
Thus  it  in  shown  that  the  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
heart  to  action^  and  that  when  an  increased  quantity  of  this  stim- 
uluft  is  suddenly  presented  to  the  heart,  it  must  produce  increased 
action;  and  it  is  shown  that  this  cause  i.«  actually  present  at  the 
time  that  increased  action  in  fever  comes  on. 

It  is  »hown  that  congestion  or  accumulation  necessarily  fol- 
lows weakened  action  of  the  heart;  and  that  this  cause  of  con- 
gotion,  weakened  action  of  the  heart,  is  actually  present  at  the 
time  in  which  congestion  takes  place. 

It  is  shown  that  weakened  action  of  the  heart  is  produced  by 
the  operation  of  certain  agents,  and  in  every  case  of  fever,  the 
history  of  which  can  he  traced,  the  patient  has  been  exposed 
to  t)ie  operation  of  one  or  more  of  these  causes. 

Finally,  it  is  shown  that  whenever  these  agents  produce  weak- 
ened action  of  the  heart,  this  congestion  and  increased  action 
follow,  provided  the  heart  be  mot  prostrated  so  low  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  acting. 

It  has  been  asked,  camot  the  heart  be  excited  to  increased 
action  by  other  stimuli  than  an  increased  qoMlityaf  blood?  For 
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instance  hy  heat?    It  in  granted  that  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture does  produce  increase  of  the  action  of  the  heart.     It  does 
not,  however,  produce  the  increased  action  of  fever.     That  ac- 
tion wiiicb  it  does  produce  is  temporary  and  declines  when  the 
temperature  is  lowered.     It  cannot  produce  the  increased  action 
of  fever,  directly.     Before  this  can  take  place  the  excitement 
produced  by  high  temperature  must  decline  and  weakened  ac- 
tion take  place;  and  then  increased  action  will  follow  although 
the  temperature  has  been  reduced.    High  temperature  there- 
fore produces  the  increased  action  ot  fever  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  same  state  which  is  produced  Kkewise  by  low  tem- 
perature, viz.  weakened  action  of  the  heart.     It  is  not  there- 
fore an  elevated  temperature  which  produces  the  increased  ac- 
tion of  fever.     This  is  often  ahsent  when  fever  is  produced; 
whereas  the  cause  assigned,  accumulation  of  bloodin  the  vena  ca- 
va and  its  branches,  is  always  present  when  the  increased  action 
of  fever  is  produced.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  denied  that 
hcit  will  increase  the  febrile  action,  when  present:  heat  will  un- 
doubted Iv  aid  in  increasing  the  eflFect  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  blood  presented  to  the  heart;  although  it  cannot,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  produce  the  increased  action  of  fever  without 
first  producing  weakened  action  and  consequent  accumulation. 
Whereas  increased  action  will  take  place  in  a  very  high  degree 
even  in  a  low  temperature,  as  in  winter,  when   accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  has  been  suddenly  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  severe  cold.     Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena 
cava  and   its  branches  therefore  is  the  sine  qua  non,  the  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  the  increased  action  of  fever;  the  cause 
which  produces  it  where  elevated  temperature  is  not  present; 
which  produces  it  for  instance,  in  a  man  who  is  imnK>r>cd  for 
half  an  hour  or  a  less  time  in  cold  water,  and  is  th.n  laid  ov  a 
bi^d  in  a  cold  room;  which  produces  it  where  no  conceivable  stim- 
ulus is  present,  but  that  accunruilation  which  is  both  present  and 
capable  of  producing  the  increased  action  which  follows. 

We  have  now  seen  that  three  states  of  the  Rvslem  exist  in 
every  fever;  viz.  weakened  actior.  of  the  heart,  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vena  cjiva  and  its  branches,  and  increased  action 
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of  the  heart;  each  producing  that  which  follows  it.  These  threa 
states  of  the  system  produce  all  the  symptoms  observed  io  a 
paroxysm  of  fever. 

Weakened  action  of  the  heart  of  course  re  the  cause  of  the 
diminished  force  with  which  the  blood  enters  the  arteries;  that 
is,  is  the  cause  of  the  weak  pulse.  It  is  alsa  the  cause  of  the 
diminished  quantity  of  blood  in  the  arteries.  Hence  dimin- 
ished bulk  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  which  in  a  great 
measure  consist  of  the  fluids  in  the  vessels.  The  blood  not  be- 
ing sent  in  the  usual  quantity  into  the  capillary  vessels,  they 
contract,  as  all  vessels  do  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  their 
contents.  If  this  were  not  so;  if  the  vessels  did  not  con- 
tract when  the  fluids  in  them  are  diminkhed,  there  would  be 
a  vacuum,  which  never  takes  place  in  the  system; in  the  soft 
parts  at  least.  The  skin  itself  contracts  after  having  been  dis- 
tended«as  soon  as  the  distending  fluid  is  removed;  as  when 
dropsical  swellings  are  reduced,  by  remedies  or  by  tapping.  We 
find  then,  that  the  constriction  of  the  capillaries  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  quantity  of  fluid  sent  to  them,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  weakened  action  of  the  heart. 

The  surface  owes  its  colour  to  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
vessels  of  the  skin.  The  quantity  of  blood  being  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  countenance  becomes  pale. 

Weakened  action  of  the  heart,  therefore,*  produces  the  symp- 
toms, weak  pulse,  diminished  bulk  of  the  external  parts,  anrf 
paleness  of  the  countenance. 

Accumulation  of  hlood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches  af* 
fiM:ts  all  those   parts  in  which  these  vessels  are  seated. 

It  must  distevid  and  enlarge  these  vessels  ar)d  consequently  en- 
lars:e  the  parts  chiefly  constituted  Hy  them  and  their  contents. 
The  liver,  which  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  veins,  as  well 
as  the  spleen  which  is  little  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  liver, 
should  be,  greatly  enlarged  by  accumulatiooof  blood  in  the  ve- 
na cava  and  its  branches.  This  wf  find  to  be  the  case.  No 
parts  of  the  system,  are  so  Vririable  in  size ;  and  they  are  ren''  k- 
ahly  enlarged  when  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ve'.i  t  ava  ai:fl 
its  braiKhes  tikes  place. 
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The  vena  cava  is  also  considerably,  sometimes  gFPatly  en- 
larged. Id  a  healthy  state  there  is  a  dilation  aiid  contraction 
of  that  part  of  the  vena  cava  near  the  heart,  which  necessarily 
arises  from  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  the  heart.  During 
the  contraction  of  the  heart,  the  ventricle  being  closed,  the  cur^ 
rent  of  blood  from  t^ie  vena  cava  is  arrested,  and  consequently 
accumulates  in  it  during  the  contraction  of  the  heart.  During 
the  dilation  of  the  heart,  the  current  flows  into  the  ventricle 
and  the  distension  of  the  vena  cava  is  taken  ofil  This  contrac- 
tion and  dilation.  Bell  says  he  has  certainly  seen. 

This  dilation  of  the  vena  cava,  when  that  vessel  is  greatly 
distended  by  unusual  accumulation  of  blood  in  it,  must  be  more 
remarkable,  and  may  extend  to  such  a  distance  as  to  be  percep- 
tible in  the  abdomen. 

There  is  such  a  pulsation  frequently  observed  in  the  abdomen 
on  the  right  side:  it  occurs  when  the  pulse  is  weak,andis  great- 
est when  it  is  weakest;  and  even  continues,  at  least  in  some  ca- 
ses, after  the  pulse  can  no  longer  be  felt. 

This  pulsation  has  been  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 
This  however  itcaimot  be,  because  it  is  on  the  right  side;  be- 
cause it  is  most  perceptible  when  the  pulse  is  weakest,  disap^ 
pears  when  the  pulse  is  raised,  and  appears  again  when  the 
puL<e  falls  low;  and  because  it  can  ofti^n  be  cured  by  such  rem- 
edies as  lessen  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  pulsation  of  the  vena  cava  coi^ 
responds  with  that  in  the  arteries,  as  it  must  do:  for,  the  dila- 
tion being  caused  by  the  arreat  of  the  course  of  the  blood  into 
the  heart  durini;  its  contraction,  occurs  at  the  same  moment  in 
which  the  blood  driven  into  the  arteries  distends  them,  also. 

The  same  accumulation  produces  also  derangement  of  the 
secretion  of  those  glands  in  which  the  branches  of  the  vena 
cava  are  seated*  Secretion  is  effected  by  the  bloodvessels; 
and  the  vessels  in  each  gland  require  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  function,  a  state  adapted  to  the  work  each  has  to  do.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  we  should  not  find  so  great  a  variety  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  glands  are  constructed  and  in  which 
they  are  supplied  with  ntaterials  to  work  upon.    Accumulation 
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of  blood  in  the  veins  of  these  glands,  sometimes  to  the  degree 
of  rendering  them  twice,  thrice,  or  five  times  as  large  as  in 
the  natural  state,  must  derange  their  functions.  AccorcMngly 
we  see,  when  congestion  exists,  that  the  secretions  of  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  the  stomach,  and  the  bowels  are  more  or  less  afifect- 
ed.   ' 

The  vessels  which  enter  a  gland  carrying  into  it  blood  for 
the  purpose  of  secretion,  are  minutely  subdivided  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland.  The  blood  left  after  the  object  is  effected, 
is  returned  by  minute  veins,  which  receive  it  from  those  ves- 
sels which  carried  it  in.  The  secreted  fluid  is  also  carried  by 
minute  vessels  into  a  comAion  duct  or  ducts.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore that  the  veins  and  the  minute  ducts  receive  the  whole  of 
the  fluid  carried  in  by  the  vessels.  These  vefifeels  therefore  may 
be  considered  as  branching  in  the  interior  of  the  gland,  and 
each  minute  branch  terminating  in  a  returning  vein  and  a  duct. 
In  this  state  of  things  an  increase  of  the  fluid  flowing  through  the 
gland  must  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted,  unless  some 
obstruction  arise.  Such  an  obstruction  does  arise,  as  we  observe 
in  other  cases,  from  an  excessive  quantity  m(  fluid  in  the  vessels. 
When  a  gland  becomes  hard  by  distention,  secretion  is  arrested 
or  ceases.  According  therefore  to  the  degree  of  accumulation, 
difierent  effects  are  produced  on  the  glands  affected  by  it.  Mod- 
erate accumulation  produces  increase  of  secretion — excessive 
acrumuhtion  results  in  its  suppression. 

An  increase  of  biliary  secretion  will  produce  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, purging:  a  decrease  of  th^  same  occasions  a  constipated 
state.  Sometimes  the  secretion  is  so  deranged  that  the  fluid 
secreted  is  not  bile,  but  a  dark  or  green  fluid  without  any  of 
the  properties  of  bile.  In  some  cases  the  fltiid  passed  from  the 
liver  is  pure  bbick  blood;  the  evidence  of  which  is,  that  the  dis- 
charge changes  insensibly  from  bhick  blood  to  black  bile,  or 
from  the  latter  to  the  former;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  saj^at 
all  times  whether  the  fluid  discharged  is  blood  or  bile.  The 
blood  discharged  thus  into  the  bowels  from  th6  liver,  is  some- 
times rejected  "by  the  stomach,  sometimes  pnsses  downwards. 

Other  glands  are  likewise  deranged  m  their  secretion.     Thus 
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Ihc  secretion  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  ioereascd  and  some* 
times dlminishod;  whence  in  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ve- 
na cava  and  its  branches,  there  is  sometimes  excessive  appe- 
tite and  digestion,and  sometimes  both  are  defective.  I»i  conse- 
quence of  a  defect  of  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid,  imperfect 
solution  of  the  food  is  observed;  whence  arises  fermentation  of 
many  things  eaten  in  this  state,  and  consequently  acidity  and 
flatulence  in  the  stomach. 

So  the  secretion  of  the  kidnevs  is  in  the  same  state,  sometimes 
increased,  sometimes  diminished. 

Pain  also,  in  various  parts,  in  the  IKer,  the  spleen,  the  stonv 
ach,  bowels,  kidneys,  or  the  bead,  is  produced  by  distention  of 
the  veins,  brancbee  of  the  vena  cava,  situated  in  them.  That 
pain  is  produced  by  grfet  distention  of  the  blood-vessels,  is  cer- 
tain; and  when  we  see  pain  occur  during  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches,  and  increase  as  the 
pulse  becomes  weaker,  and  disappear  on  increasing  the  pulse^ 
we  can  but  conclude  that  distention  of  the  veins  causes  the  pain* 

Thus  we  tind  that  ^pme  of  the  leading  symptoms  in  fever,  are 
produced  by  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its 
bra:)ches.  Majiy  othtrs  might  be  noted;  but  for  this  we  have 
not  now  sufficient  time* 

The  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  evacuations  from  the 
vena  cava  andjts  branches,  through  the  liver,  relieve  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  more  speedily  and  more  efiectuaily  than  any 
other  plan  of  treatment. 

This  doctrine  ts  strongly  confirmed  by  other  circumstaoces* 
The  symptoms  above  mentioned,  excepting  increased  action  of 
the  heart,  constitute  most  of  the  important  chronic  afifections. 
They  occur  in  the  access  of  fever;  and  after  the  subsidence 
of  febrile  action,  if  the  proper  means  have  not  been  used  to  re- 
move*the  state  which  produces  them,  tiiey  show  themselves  in 
the  form  of  some  chronic  disease,  as  a  .sequel  to  the  fever. 
Atoreover,  although  some  one  part  of  the  ftyflteiB  be  in  {^eqeral 
more  ertrrkingly  afiected  than  others,  the  other  parts  connected 
with  it  thrwgb  the  medium  of  the  vena  cava  aiid  its  branches, 
are  al«o  more  or  tess  affected.    Thus  if  the  disease  be  called 
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dyspepsia,  in  consequence  of  the  stomach  being  most  remarkai* 
bly  affected,  yet  will  also  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  head  He  disor* 
dered  more  or  less.  So  if  the  head  be  chiefly  affected,  so  that 
the  disease  be  called  vertigo,  coma,  (Jrc.  yet  will  the  stomach, 
liveiTyaod  kidneys  be  disordered,  and  so  of  the  rest:  inallthe^e 
diseases  palpitations  and  enlargement  of  the  vena  cava  will 
frequently  be  observed;  at  least  in  extreme  cases. 

From  this  statement  it  would  also  follow  that  the  same  mode 
should  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  deranged  secretion  of 
the  liver,  as  in  jaundice,  coisstipation,  bilious  diarrhoea  with 
scanty  discharges;  in  the  treatment  of  deranged  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice,  as  in  dyspepsia  and  excessive  appetite;  of  the  kid- 
neys, as  in  nephritic  affections,  and  what  peQy;)le  connaonly  call 
gravel;  of  the  head,  as  in  vertigo,  &;c.;  of  palpitations,  and  of 
some  others  not  mentioned ;  and  that  the  mod#  of  treatment 
should  be  essentially  by  evacuations  from  the  vena  cava  and  its 
branches  through  the  liver. 

The  whole  of  this  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  premises;  and 
the  success  attending  the  practice  confirms  in  the  best  ot  all 
ways  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.* 

Having  pointed  out  briefly  the  effects  flowing  from  the  two 
first  states  of  the  system,  the  state  of  debility  and  chie.Ov  of  weak- 
ened action  of  the  heart,  and  the  state  of  eohgestioi  n  Mil»iMg 
from  it,  it  remains  o'>ly  to  mention  the  effirt"  prr^diicfd  v  the 
third,  increased  nction  of  the  heart,  Tliis  obvious!^  I'l!-  the 
arteries,  and  consequently  expat. (Is  the  features,  n>tnH'*3  the 
bulk  of  other  exterral  parts«  and  communicates  to  them  an  in- 
cre.ise  of  temperature  and  of  colour;  all  which  symploni*^  are 
observed  in  the  hot  staeje  of  a  fever. 

The  excessive  action  of  the  heart  moreover,  is  so  exhausting 
that  it  is  rarely  mai;jtain»'d  twelve  hours  i>eforc  it  derliies;  and 
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it  commonly  falls  below  its  ordituirv  STfade,  sometimes  into 
extreme  weakness.  The  inevitable  coi»sequenre  of  this  is  a 
return  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veva  CRva  and  its 
brarcl^.esand  with  *t  a  r' petition  of  the  whole   paroxv^m. 

♦  The^e  atatomeats  are  uecesgRrUy  comici'-eii  in  iIjis  jui-  cr:  '*'hcy  are  to  bo 
teenat  large ina  treatise  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  pubiisbed  by  the  writer. 


Art.  VT. — On  the  Sanative  Influence  of  a  Southern  residence  on 
Northern  patients.  B^  Henut  J.  Peck,  M.  D.  of  Catahoula 
Parish,  Louisiana. 

A>EFORE  we  comrnence  an  investigation  into  the  effects  that 
-ore  wrouejht  on  the  human  system,  hy  a  change  of  residence 
from  the  north  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  mention  a  few  of  the  distinguishifig  characteristics  of  a 
southern  climate.  Our  observations  on  the  subject  werr  made 
in  LouMana  and  Mississippi*  Hence-  when  in  ttie  course  of 
oar  remarks,  we  allude  to  a  southern  clirfiate,  we  mean  no 
other  than  thflt  of  the  states  above  mentioned.  The  climate 
here  iffers  from  that  of  other  states  more  remote  from  the 
equator,  in  two  respects,  viz.  in  the  degree  and  duration  of  heat: 
for  while  the  summer,  in  this  southern  coU4ttry,  is  several  de- 
grees warmer,  it  also  continues  a  month  or  two  logger  than  the 
same  season  in  the  northern  or  middle  states.  There  is  also 
a  still  more  striking  difference.  We  allude  t»  the  difference  io 
the  temperature  of  the  ni^ts:  for  while  they  are  comparatively 
very  warm  in  the  middle  states,  they  are  quite  cold  at  the ' 
south.  This  wnuld  appear  to  involve  a  contradiction,  upon  a 
fiuper6cial  view  of  the  subject;  but  when  we  investigate  the 
matter  philosophically,  the  difficulty  at  once  vanishes. 

Evaporation  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat,  and  in  all  cases  it 
mu«t  be  greatest  where  the  degree  of  heat  is  most  intense,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  full  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  botI»  cases.  Hence 
it  must  be,  acknowledged  that  in  Mississifrpi  ^nd  Louisiana, 
where  moisture  abounds,  thpt  the  eva|)o ration' must  he  greater 
than  it  is  in  Kentucky,  or  other  states  in  tire  same  parallel  of 
latitude.  This  must  continue  to  be  the  case  through  the  day, 
so  loifg  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  siufficiently  vertical.  But 
when  the  sun  sets,  the  caloric  that  rarified  the  moisture  and 
thus  raised  it  from  the  earth,  and  rendered  it  specifically  light- 
er than  the  htmofiphere  beneath,  is  withdrawn,  the  moisture 
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condenses,  and  falls  in  the  form  of  dew.  The  consequence  that 
ensues  on  the  falling  of  a  very  heavy  cold  dew  is  very  njaiiifest^ 
for  in  passing  through  thesubjacent  air,  it  absorls  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  heat.  Independent  of  this,  the  earth  during  the 
day  accumulates  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  which  contin- 
ues to  combine  with  aqueous  particles,  and  to  arise  in  the  form 
•of  vapour  some  time  after  the  going  down  ol  the  {?un.  't'his  as- 
cends but  a  small  distance  from  the  earth  bef  re  it  io^fs  a  por^ 
tion  of  its  heat  by  coming  in  contact  with  cool  air:  tiius  haviug 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  heat,  it  necessarily  becomes  ^pe- 
Cifically  heavier  and  falls  to  the  earth.  By  tl.is  pnnrss  i!.e 
nights  are  rendered  quite  cool.  Having  thus  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  diflferences  ofcHmate,  so  far  as  relate  to  licai  ar»ii  <  <  Ki, 
we  shall  without  further  prelude  proceed  to  the  coiiside ration 
-of  our  subject. 

The  inunediate  effect  produced  on  the  human  systenn,  by  the 
direct  application  of  heat  to  its  surface,  is  to  increase  the  sec^e- 
tions  from  the  skin,  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heat  applied.  Hence  so  soon  as  the  sun  is  sufficiently  elevated 
-above  the  horizon  to  have  communicated  its  heat  to  the  atmos- 
phere, the  skin  pours  forth  its  sensible  perspiration.  This  usu- 
ally commences  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  does  it 
cease  its  operation  until  late  in  the  evening.  But  while  the  se- 
<:re!(ions  of  the  skin  arc  thus  poured  forth  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  surface,  there  are  other  glaiids  whose  secre- 
tioiisare  elrcited  in  an  indirect  manner.  These  are  from  those 
organs  which  contribute  to  form  the  digestive  apparatus,  hat 
more  particularly  the  liver,  whop'e  action  is  excited  b}  its  inti- 
mate association  with  t!»c  skin ;  or,  in  tlie  language  of  the  schools, 
by  culaneo-liepatic  sympathy.  The  hepatic  secretion  is  very 
much  increased  in  quantity.  On  this  part  of  our  subject  we  will 
remark  that  we  believe  the  action  of  this  viscus  bears  some  re- 
lationship to  that  of  the  skin.  This  we  think  is  the  fact  in  moat 
cases.  Whether  there  is  an  exact  ratio  in  tl»e  quantity  excre- 
ted by  the  two  srlands,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  and 
we  leave  this  matter  to  thof-o  who  are  a  little  more  fond  of  hy- 
pothesis aud  vague  conjecture,  than  ourselves.  •  This  much^ 
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however,  we  vourFi  for,  tha^  a  much  larger  quantity  of  bile  is 
secreted  in  this  clidiate,  under  similar  circumstances^  than  in 
regions  farthernorllu     The   healthy  biliary  secretions  in  this 
climate  differ  verv  much  in  complexion  from  healthy  hepatic  se- 
cr<*tions  of  a  comitr^  farther  north:  for  instead  of  presenting  a 
brj;;lit  rhubar!>  ro|.)ur,  they  have  a  dark  brown   appearance, 
cvojun  the  wi'ter  reason,  but  more  particularly  in  the  summer. 
mouths     There  i^surh  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect,  that 
one  unacquairttr'd  with  the  fact,  would  unquestionably  suppose 
tlv^  exist rnre  of  morbid  action  in  the  liver,  provided  he  formed 
his  »pinion  from  this  symptom  only.     The  rationale  o£  this  phe- 
nomenon we  presume  may  be  referred  to  the  atmosphere  Ifaat 
is  inhaled  iuto  the  lotic^s  of  the  patient.     For  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
rari(i»^d  air,  can  not  contain  as  much  oxygen  as  the  same  qu.inti- 
ty  of  conde  sod  or  cool  air,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the  - 
same  patient  cannot  inhale  as  much  oxygen,  at  one  inspiration 
in  a  southern  climate,  as  he  could  farther  from  the  equator,  at 
til'   same  season  of  the  year  and   under  similar  circumstances. 
Go  seqdentlv   lesscnrhon  will  be  eliminated  from  his  lungs;  and  * 
he'ire  it  follows  that  his  blood  can  not  be  so  well  arterialized  or  ' 
oxyec  nated.     When  this  blood  is  returned  to  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  and  is  agfain  injected  into  the  genoilil  circulation,  it 
must  be  much  darker  than  it  wou^d  otherwise  be:  and  when  such- 
blood  in  the  course  of  the   circulation  comes   within  the  pro- 
vince  of  the  liver,  and  is  operated  upon  by  that  organ,  it  must  ne-  ^ 
cessarily  produce  bite  of  a  much  darker  complexion  than  it 
would  otherwise  pos^sess.     This  bile  when  excreted  freely  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  must  necessarily  cause  the  excrement  to* 
be  of  a  dark  appearance. 

There  is  not  that  degree  of  consistence  in  the  alvine  excre- 
tions here  which  obtains  to  the  northward.     This  we  pmume         '^ 
is   brought  about  hjr  an  increase  of  the  serous  secretions  from  \ 
the  intestines  generally  during  the  night  commingling  with  those     ' 
from  the  liver,  and  excrementitiou<)  substances*    We  mentioned       » 
in  the  prelude  to  this  subject,  that  the  nights  were  quite  c6ol:     -^ 
now  the  effect  which  this  abstraction  of  heat  must  immediately 
produce  upon  th^ surface  of  the  body,  is  at  once  to  stop  the  so- 
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cretions  from  the  skin,  and  indirectly  by  sympathy  to  check  the 
secretions  from  the  liver.  The  same  cause  which  tnus  partial- 
ly suspends  the  action  of  the  skin  and  liver  during  the  nighty 
increases  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  by  producing  a  deter- 
mination of  the  circulation  to  these  organs.  But  we  may  he 
asked  upon  what  data  we  ground  this  assertion.  We  reply  that 
it  is  admitted  by  all  that  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
does  not  increase  hepatic  secretion:  for  if  the  reverse  were  the 
fact  the  liver  would  secrete  more  freely  during  the  winter  thaQ 
in  the  summer  months;  and,  furthermore,  diseases  of  the  liver 
would  abound  in  northern  countries,  and  diseases  of  the  pul* 
monary  organs  would  abound  in  southern  countries.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  are  conscious  however  that  cold  applied 
to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  will  frequently  succeed  in  bringing 
about  alvine  evacuations,  when  cathartics  and  enemata  have 
been  unsuccessfully  administered.  Hence  we  infer  that  watery 
secretions  from  the  small  and  larger  bowels  are  increased  du^ 
ring  the  night.  This  continues  to  be  the  state  of  things  until 
a  determination  to  the  surface  on  the  ensuing  mornlhg  takes 
place.  Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  alvine  evacuations  pre- 
sent three  distinguished  characteristics  in  this  country;  viz. in- 
creased quantity  and  colour^  and  diminished  consistence. 

T:)ese  etfects  wrought  on  the  human  system  by  a  southern  res- 
ide ce,  must  according  to  the  letter  of  our  texl,  have  asana- 
tive  influence  on  northeTn  patients:  particularly  those  afflicted 
with  dyspepsia,  chronic^  habitual  constipation,  and  chronic 
diseases  of  the  pulmoj<ary  organs  generally.  This  class  of 
diseases,  and  a  vast  variety  of  othecs  whose  pathology  consists  in 
morbid  congestions  ar.d  subacute  inflammation  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera  and  their  appendages,  are  thus  frequent- 
ly relieved  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  .  And  in  what  mariner! 
M**rely  by  copious  secretion,  more  particularly  from  the  liver. 
Here  we  may  read  an  important  lesson  from  the  book  of  natare^ 
in  the  word.-^  of  a  British  poet, 

'  "  First  follow  nature  and  your  judgment  frame 
From  herjasi  standard  which  issiill  he  s«inie."  ' 

So  soon  as  tlie  changes  which  weiiave  already  mentioi^ed,begin 
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to  develope  themselves  in  the  system  of  the  dyspeptic,  his  symp- 
toms fifpadually  improve;  he  finds  that  he  is  not  compelled 
to  take  so  much  medicine  io  elicit  an  evacuation  from  his 
bowels;  he  begins  to  learn  that  by  decrees  he  c^in  eat  vege- 
tables and  fraits  of  different  kindi;  he  sleeps  more  profour  dly 
at  night;  he  is  not  so  frequentty  distressecl  with  sour  stomnch, 
and  is  not  compelled  to  lay  in  a  dormant  posture  after  his  meals: 
gradually  all  his  symptoms  vanish  away,  and  the  organs  of  his 
digestive  apparatus  are  once  more  restored  (o  their  wonted  en- 
ergy, and  with  new  life  perform  their  healthy  functions.  Ha- 
bitual chronic  constipation  is  in  most  instances  cured. 

From  the  views  which  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  now  un- 
der consideration,  it  will  be  entirely  superfluous  to  go  further 
into  detail  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  this  disease  is 
relieved,  in  as  much  as  we  hav.e  stated,  somewhat  at  large,  the 
effects  of  the  climate  on  the  human  system,  and  its  modus  ope- 
i^ndi  in  relieving  the  abdominal  diseases  of  northern  patients. 

Pulmonary  affections  are  relieved  very  much  in  the  same 
manner.  For  when  we  reflect  that  the  air  which  is  inhaled  into 
the  lungs  is  less  stimulating  than  it  is  farther  north;  ar.d  fur- 
thermore that  free  secretion  is  established  in  the  skii^,  and  thai 
a  concomitant  degree  of  action  is  established  iu  the  liver,  it  is 
not  surprising^  that  the  congested  state  of  the  lungs,  or  their  ap- 
pendages, should  be  relieved  by  an  increased  determinatioo  of 
the  circulation  to  other  organs,  and  increased  action  in  tiie  ab- 
sorbent system*  which  is  brought  about  in  an  indirect  manner. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  detail  and 
follow  up  ii>  physiological  manner  the  progress  of  cures  which 
so  frequently  occur  here.  Our  remarks  for  the  present  are 
intended  as  a  beacon,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  a  source  of  relief  that  is  too  often  neglected.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  changes  which  occur  here  in  the  animal  i-couomf^ 
are  referred  by  northern  phvsioiansto  the  influence  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi water:  but  this  we  are  well  satisfied  is  erroneous.  In 
fact  most  patients  who  fuive  been  most  perfectly  relieved  by  a 
resideficein  the  cou'  try  (so  far  as  our  observation  has  extended) 
have  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  have  not  drunk 
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of  this  lar  famed  water.  If  this  were  the  main  agent  in  relieT- 
ii)^'  the  dyspeptic,  he  might  be  relieved  with  as  much  £iciiitj 
hy  drinking  a  few  howls  of  it  in  Canada  as  in  Louisiana*  Bat 
this  is  not  the  fact, and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes 
which  are  instrumental  in  aevolutionizing  the  system  and  in 
eradicating  disease*  We  look  upon  heat,  continued  for  a  cod- 
sidcrable  time,  as  fully  sufficient  toeflect  all  those  chancres  which 
occur  in  the  systems  of  those  who  are  not  acclimated;  and  If 
any  other  a^ent  is  instrumental  we  confess  its  nature  is  so  subtle 
that  our  seuses  arc  not  sufficiently  acute  to  take  cognizance 
of  it. 


Art.  VII- — Case  of  Epilepsy  resulting  in  Insanity j  cured  hy  con- 
tinuefl  moderate  purging.  By  Wilijam  W.  Wortbi^otok 
M.  D.  of  Washington  County,  Mississippi. 

\Communicaled  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Cooke*'] 

A  BOUT  the  first  of  July  last,  1  was  called  to  see  a  Mr.  Black 
of  t^iis  county,  aged  sixty  or  sixty-five,  who  had  been  severely 
afflicted  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  wilii  epileptic  convul- 
sions* They  at  first  made  their  appearance  at  long  intervals; 
but  as  age  advanced  and  the  system  became  more  enfeebled, 
the  intervals  grew  shorter  until  he  had  one  or  two  everv  day. 
He  was  incapable  of  much  exercise,  and  the  slightest  fati^^ue 
never  failed  to  bring  on  convulsions.  He  is  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  and  supported  a  larg^e  family  for  many  years  by  the  use 
of  the  hammer;  but  w^as  compelled,  long  since,  to  abandon  his 
trade  in  consequence  of  his  entire  inability  to  undergo  the  fa- 
ti^'ue  necessarily  attendant  upon  it:  a  few  hours  work  at  any 
time  would  bring  on  an  attack  of  this  malady.  Finding  him- 
self  ui:aSle  to  support  his  faiiilv  in  this  way,  he  became  the 
teacher  of  a  country  school  and  continued  in  this  employment 
nearly  two  years,  when  his  mi. id  becam**  suddenly  murh  aflect- 
ed  j  indeed  for  several  days  be  had  been  quite  iusane.     In  tbis 
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wretched  sitaation  I  was  called  to  see  him,  when  I  immediately 
prescribed  plHs  of  calomel,  aloes  and  rhubarb,  as  many  to  he 
taken  every  night  as  would.operate  two  or  three  times  the  next 
day,  and  this  course  to  be  continued  at  least  three  months, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  most  happy  manner.  He  discharged 
an  incredible  quantity  of  dark  bilious  matter,  and  expresi^ed 
himself  much  mended  after  the  free  operation  of  the  first  pills. 
Oiie  year  has  now  elapsed  without  any  return  of  this  disease, 
and  nine  months  since  the  discontinuance  of  all  medical  treat- 
ment. He  commenced  work  in  his  shop  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months  after  he  bes^an  to  take  the  pills,  and  has  contiiiued  in 
this  employment  ever  since  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  rationale  of  the  above  fhentioned  treatment  is  so  familiar 
to  all  who  have  heard  your  lectures  on  this  subject,  that  it  would 
be  idle  in  me  to  attempt  to  say  much  in  relation  to  it.  That  venous 
congestion  had  much  to  do  in  the  production  of  this  disease,  is 
quite  evident  from  a  circumstance  noticed  by  the  patient  him- 
self. In  one  of  my  interviews  with  him,  he  observed  that  a 
short  time  before  an  attack  of  the  convulsion,  he  felt  something 
crawling  up  on  each  side  of  his  neck  like  a  large  worm,  and 
that  the  veins  became  much  enlarged  about  the  neck.  It  is 
evident  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  and  con- 
gested condition  of  the  jugulars,  in  consequence  of  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  return  of  blood. 

June  Wth,  1830. 


Art.  VIII. — Case  of  Paralysis  of  the  Inferior  extremities  succeed- 
ingtj  Fever.  By  Charles  B.  Raines  M..D.  ol  Jasper,  Ten- 
nessee. « 

On  the  30«h  of  April  1830, 1  was  called  to  visit  Miss  T— 
B —  aged  18  years;  rather  of  a  bilious  temperament.  Ab*Hit 
two  days  previously  she  had  been  attacked  by  a  very  maligiant 
bilious  fever,  for  which,  she  was  vomited  once,  and  bled  copi- 
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ou'l*.  Uixier  tha  frearoienC,  as  I  kr^iried.  the  lever  readitj 
!Mjbi4iJfd.  O-.i  ir.e  niorni.  g  in  w&icti  I  aritsiw  her.  in  an  al.toipt 
I't  nil!*  irom  bed  stie  loand  bencll  CLCir";!*  Oi^Me  lo  ifce  iier 
i[ilt-rior  extrentilJes;  aod  the  parahfi?  estttidtd  QpARrd:  rap- 
idly, a*  1  ign  aa  ber  hips:  hU  power  t>t  kxromotion  "fu  etitirt-ly 
losL  Ti»e  Qiual  jefc5il)tiuy  ot  boib  eiErtmi  lea  r-  maii-ed,  f:%- 
cepl  (iccHjionalli  a  pirtcbins  ^a^ration  o\er  ttie  iuriace.  &ne 
rested  p^neetl»  weU  ^t  niiht;  had  iio  p.iiD  in  the  fUretuijes 
aSeti'd;  terikin  was  dry,  hut  a'raul  the  natural  Eenipfra'are; 
tongue  roated  witt^i  a  dark  brown  far;  boweU  ucniin  at-li  <-Oi.~.i- 
paied;  and  pul^  full  and  stror^.  Htrrappf  tite  wa?  aa  goud  as 
in  healiti,  and  ^e  romplajned  of  no  pa^<:  ard  i.  deed  oJ  too- 
thing but  tbe  inabililj  lomove  her  lower  ettretr.iiie^. 

I  gave  her  eigSt  pilU  ibnned  of  calomt-l,  alo  s,  and  rhuf>aH}> 
and  directed  thcai  to  be  repeattnl  every  sii  hours  until  liilioua 
evacu>it!'xi9  were  eccited.  Alter  tins  had  been  efiected,  three 
or  four  of  ii>e  pilU  were  given  ever;  uight,  which  kept  up  a  fine 
bilious  l^'urging.  S^e  wa*  ordered  to  be  placed  on  a  tnhtc'.a.d 
tbeinjx  Im  of  the  inferior  t  siremiiiei  wt-ri-  en  n  i-ed  Vj  hi  as- 
astant  (i>r (WO  hours  everv  dat.  hv  tleiio;i  ai'd  ei.er^ion.  On 
Ihe'id  ot  Maj  I  dr-w  3^  j  of  l>lK>d,  wi.icri  «a?  arrnnif>a  led 
wii'i  it  mii*l  saluiar-.  eEF-n.  Fri  il" -5  with  vi,!;iiJe  liiaiiicot 
were  freplr  u-^ed  over  tne  >u|>erncie?. 

V  7(h,  bled  asain  to  i\\'y.  ^d  the  u^e  of  t'.p  pi!b, exercise. 
fri'Viioti-.  tf.  were  ki  ;>t  np  for  ZA  davs  with  a'  •iinetire  iti  diet, 
whf-n  the  ppralvsis  i;rrtJualh  jitld'd,  pa>si'  g  i-iT  from  the  hipe 
to*nrd- the  toes;  and  on  trit  first  of  Ju-e  jie  «  t- ciilirtly  welL 
Duri-.g  the  trealm-rit  of  the  <a*e  1  p.-rreivcd  thSt  as  soon  as 
the  pill-  optrated  fret-Iv.  the  pdw-r*  oi  locom'-lioi,  =ef  m>  d  to  be 
retnrr.ivis,  ai;d  the  p>ir!il'.iii*  ?r|S*idi  2;  Hi  A  a?  -r-i:-  n?  that  was 
neglected,  or  the  pilt'^  fstilod  ir.  puree  hi^r  i  .d'lc  linv.  ii.e  r-at;dy-  . 
fii«  endcally  increi^ed,  and  extended  rapidly   urw.irdi  to  the 


This  case  evinces  ihe  strong  rchiionil-ip  ex:*tg,  between 
the  dtseatpsof  the  »»t  fiifemus  and  n-rvoji  sy>t(  m-.  There 
cai>  '  ^i-(  no  dou-l  b'C  i'- 1'  j  liii-  c-i-ip.  'bp  piT  iK<i*  Arye-  ded 
eolely  do  the  proslntate  cau^e  of  the  fever,  riz.  cougestion;  aod 
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■eroui  effusioh  may  have  tnkeo  place,  in  a  slight  degree,  in  or 
about  the  lumbar  or  sacral  ffirves;  and  probably  in  the  inferior 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow.  But  may  not  the  paralysis  have 
arisen  from  the  prewure  of  the  congested  blood  on  those  nefveat^ 
At  least  we  observe,  that  as  soon  as  the  bloodvessels  were  par- 
tially emptied,  and  secretioa  was  established,  the  nerres  ceased 
to  cotnp  laiiu 


^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LNTELLIGENCE. 


Pathological  Researches  on  Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  Vte- 
ruSy  *mth  additional  observations  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens;  bt;  Rvl  trt 
LeCy  M,  D,  Phyf^inian-accoucheur  to  the  British  lying-in  Hot  [it  ah 
Read  \3th  and  9.1  tk  October^  1829. — In  a  former  commnnica  i»  n, 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  this  Society,  on  the  pa  hi'h  ly 
of  Phlegmasia  Dolens*,  I  was  led,  from  a  series  of  facts,  to  infrr,  ihat 
inflammation  of  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins  gives  rise  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  that  disease  in  puerperal  womea.  Subsetiiient  dissecrions 
have  enabled  me,  not  only  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  my  former  ob- 
servations, but  have  led  me  to  discover  the  important  pathological  fxt, 
that  in  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  uterine 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins,  and  subsequently  extends  from  them 
into  the  iliac  and  femoral  trunks  of  the  atfected  side. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is,  to  submit  to  tlie  con 
sideration  of  the  Society  the  various  facts  wliich  appear  to  establish  the 
truth  of  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  orioin  of  Phlegmasia 
Dolens;  and  to  detail  the  observations  1  have   made  on  infiammalion 
of  the  uterine  veins. 

[Here  follows  a  number  of  Cases  illustrating  the  views  of  the  Author.] 

All  the  djflerent  authors  who  have  treated  of  Phlegmasia  Dolens  de- 
scribe it  as  commencing,  in  tiie  great  majority  of  cases,  subsequent  to 
the  lOih  day  after  parturition,  with  symptoms  of  uterine  irritation,  and 
constitutional  disturbance  of  a  low  nervous  characier,  and  with  pain 
and  swelling  in  one  extremity  only.  They  have  assign^  various  rea- 
sons for  these  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  period  and  mode  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  disease;  as  pressure  ^f  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliac 
veins  during  gestation,  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  fiun^ 
the  sudden  removal  of  this  pressure,  ex|x>sure  of  tlie  extremity  to  cold, 
sujjpression  of  the  lochial  discharge,  &lc.,  ail  of  which  however,  taken 
singly,  or  combined,  are  insutticieut  to  account  for  flie  phenomena :  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  diseiise  after  menstruation  and  abortion  proves 
that  these  causes  are  not  necos,s<iry   for  its  production.     The  fiicts 
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which  have  now  been  stated  afford  a  more  salisfactory  explanation  of 
these  plieiiornena,  and  shew,  that  if  infianimation  be  excited  in  theori- 
fic^^s  of  tlie  uterine  veins,  it  may  spread  along  these  to  the  ilf^c  and  fe- 
mordl  vein^,  and  by  the  morbid  changes  induced  in  them,  give  rise  to  all 
tlie  siibs<^  juent  symptoms,  ' 

T Hi  mode  of  developement  and  extension  of  the  infl-immation  from 
tlK*  uttTine  to  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins  of  the  atfected  extremity,  will 
be  iK'si  undurstood  by  a  concise  statement  of  the  principal  facts  rela- 
ting o  monne  phlebitis,  of  which  Phlegmasia  Dolens  must  now  be  con- 
8i<l«"ed  as  merely  one  of  the  remote  lionsequences. 

VVh^^n  the  contents  of  the  gravid  uterus  have  been  expelled  in  partu- 
rition, ilie  oriiices  of  the  uterine  veins,  where  the  placenta  had  been  at- 
tached, are  leA  open,  and  a  communication  is  indirectly  established 
between  the  venous  system,  and  the  atmospheric  air,  in  a  manner  seme- 
wiiHt  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  amputation,  and  other  extensive 
wounds.  Such  a  condition  of  the  uterine  veins,  in  consequence  of  the 
'  separation  of  the  placenta,  must  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  in- 
flaininatic»n;  and  inflammation  once  excited  is  seldom  limited  to  their 
entices,  but  extends  with  greater  or  lesS  rapidity  along  the  continuous 
meiul)rane  of  tlie  uterine  veins,  to  the  spermatic  or  hypogastric  veins, 
and  from  thence  to  the  vena  cava,  and  its  principal  branches  returning 
the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities. 

Tiie  elTects  of  inflammation  in  the  uterine  veins  are  the  formation  of 
adventitious  membranes  on  their  inner  surface,  and  the  deposition  of 
coagula  of  lymph  or  of  purulent  matter  within  their  cavities. 

Coagula  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  which  often  extend  a  considera- 
ble distance  into  the  uterine  veins,  are  fbrmed  in  their  oiifices  after  e\ery 
labour,  and  are  the  principal  means  employed  by  nature  fiN*  the  pet  ma* 
nent  suppression  of  uterine  liemorrhage.  These  may  be  distinctly  pt;r- 
ceived  for  a  long  period  after  delivery,  and  they  have  a  form  and  colour 
dilierent  from  the  coagula  produced  by  inflammation.  In  opening  the 
kudy  of  a  patient  four  weeiis after  conflnemeni,  1  observed  distinci  tra- 
ces of  these  partially  absorbed  coagula  in  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  uterus,  at  the  part  where  the  placenta  had  ad  tiered. 

The  inflammation  may  be  limited  to  the  veins,  but  not  unfrequently 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  contiguous  to  them  paritii{>a;i>  in 
the  inflammation,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  red  or  biacl^isb  brown  ctit^ur, 
and  so  soft  in  its  consi^jtence  as  to  be  readily  torn  with  tiie  tinkers.  1  tic 
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peritoneal  oovering  may  be  also  affected,  and  the  usual  consequencair 
of  puerperal  peritonitis  will  then  ensue. 

The  vems  which  return  the  blood  from  the  utenis,  and  its  appenda- 
ges may  be  either  wholly  or  in  part  inflamed;  generally,  however,  and 
this  is  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of  uterine  phlebitis  deserving  par- 
ticular attention,  the  inflammation  attacks  the  spermatic  veins  alone, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  one  only  on  that  side  of  the  uterus  to  which 
the  placenta  has  been  attached ;  and  it  may  either  confine  itself  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  vessel,  or  extend  throughout  its  whole  course,  from 
the  uterus  to  the  vena  cava.  The  usual  consequences  of  inflammatioik 
of  veins  are  tiien  apparent,  viz.  injection  and  condensation  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  thickening,  induration,, 
and  contraction  of  their  coats,  and  the  deposition  of  lymph,  mixed 
with  pus  and  coagula  of  blood  within  their  cavities. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  hypogastric  veins,  one  onlj 
being  generally  afiected.  These  veins  are  however  rarely  in^amed  in, 
comparison  witJi  the  spermatic,  and  this  would  seem  to  depend  on  the 
latter  veins  being  invariably  connected  with  the  placenta,  to  whatever 
part  ofjttie  uterus  it  may  happen  to  be  attached. 

But  inflammation  having  once  begun,  it  is  liable,  as  I  have  before- 
stated,  to  spread  continuously  to  the  veins  of  the  whole  uterine  system, 
to  those  of  the  ovaria,  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  broad  ligaments. 
The  vena  cava  itself  does  not  always  escape,  the  inflammation  spread- 
ing to  it  from  the  iliac  or  from  the  spermatic  veins.  'C'his  occurrence 
seldom  takes  place  to  a  great  extent  through  the  medium  of  the  sper- 
matic, the  inflammation  usually  terminating  abruptly  at  the  opening  of 
tfa«  spermatic  into  it  on  the  right  side,  or  of  the  renal  on  the  left.  If 
it  pursue,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  direction  of  the  kidneys,  tiie  sub- 
stance  of  *thefle  organs,  as  well  aa  their  veins,  may  be  involved  in  the 
disease. 

Uierine  phlebitis  appears  to  result  from  the  mechanical  injury  inflict- 
ed Uy  pioiracted  labour,  from  the  force  required  for  the  extraction  of 
the  placenta  m  uterme  hemorrhage,  from  retained  portions  of  placenta 
undei going  decomposition  in  tiie  utenis,  ihe  application  of  cold  and 
probably  of  coiitagioa,  and  from  various  unknown  causes  operating  on 
the  uieiiut system  af'ier  delivery. 

it  is  petiia^is  impossible  to  determine  for  the  most  part,  the  precise 
period  4>t  lis  lavasiou,  irum  tne  louii  absence  of  local  pdin,  and  of  other 
symplouis;  but  ii  is  probable  that  it  ipost  frequentlv  begins  soon  after 
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delivery,  and  remains  stationary  for  a  time  around  the  orifices  of  the 
uterine  veins,  as  phlebitis  has  been  observed  to  do,  where  it  occurs  after 
venesection.  Of  this,  however,  we  can  have  no  certain  proof,  nor  can 
it  be  admitted  to  be  a  general  occurrence,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  inflammation  has  been  found  to  attack  the  uterine,  spermatic,  and 
renal  veins,  fn  one  case  the  disease  proved  fatal  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day  afVer  labour,  and  on  dissection,  all  these  veins  were  found  dis- 
Of]^nized. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  result  of  all  the  observations  hitherto 
made  on  uterine  phlebitis,  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  from  the  10th 
to  the  20th  day  after  parturition,  though  it  has  been  observed  to  com- 
mence at  an  earlier,  as  well  as  at  a  much  later  period. 

Where  the  veins  alone  are  inflamed,  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  tis- 
sues remaining  unaffected,  there  is  often  either  no  pain  or  only  a  dull 
pain,  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  uterus;  and  no  other 
local  symptom  by  which  the  disease  can  be  recognized.  The  uterus 
too  may  return  to  its  usual  reduced  volume  or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  only 
on  the  accetssion  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which  have  been  al- 
ready detailed,  that  the  existence  of  this  insidious  and  dangerous  af- 
fection can  be  determined.  If  the  substance  of  the  uterus  be  affected, 
this  organ  remains  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  large,  hard,  and  painful 
on  pressure,  as  in  puerperal  peritonitis. 

With  regard  to  tlie  lochial  discharge,  it  has  sometimes  been  observed 
to  be  fetid,  and  puriform,  and  at  other  times  in  a  perfectly  natural  state. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  uterine  phlebitis,  and  tlie  impor- 
tant alterations  which  take  place  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  limgs, 
and  other  internal  organs,  and  also  in  the  synovial,  serous,  and  cellular 
membranes,  are  often  so  peculiar  and  characteristic,  that  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  this  disease  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  by  patho- 
logical enquirers.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Clarke,  it  is  true,  many  years 
ago,  observed  pus  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  the  same  fact  was 
repeatedly  stated  by  others;  but  tiiey  pointed  out  merely  the  lesion  of 
the  uterme  vems,  without  having  observed  the  impoitant  constitutional 
•fleets  to  which  the  disease  gives  rise,  in  the  cases  which  came  under  my 
observation  in  1827  und  1828,  and  the  hisionesof  some  of  which  were 
read  by  Mr.  Amoii,  before  this  Society,  last  season,  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  of  these  general  effects  were  distmctly  stated,  and  many 
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others  have,  since  that  time,  been  pbioted  out  by  Messrs.  Dunce*  and 
Cruvpilhierf. 

Recent  experience  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  nterine  phlebitis 
is  of  fiir  more  frequent  occurfence  than  has  yet  been  suspected,  and 
that  to  it  must  be  referred  many  of  the  &tal  disorders  of  puerperal  wo- 
men which  have  usually  been  comprehended  under  the  vague  designa- 
tion of  puerperal  fever  or  peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  utenis  and  its  appendages  mriy  be  considered  as 
essentially  the  cause  of  all  the  destructive  febrile  aflfections  which  fol- 
low parturition ;  and  the  various  forms  they  assume,  i^ifiammatory,  con- 
gest ive,  or  typhoid,  will  probably,  in  a  great  measure;,  be  found  to  d^ 
pend  on  the  serous,  muscular,  or  venous  tissue  of  the  organ  having  be- 
eooie  affected. 

In  order  still  further  to  illustrate  the  observations  which  have  now 
been  made  on  uterine  phlebitis,  I  subjoin  an  account  of  several  exam- 
ples of  the  disease  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  in 
which  some  striking  peculiarities  occurred. — Medico  Chirurgical  IVan- 
sactUms,  Vol,  XV,  part  II. 

On  the  effects  of  Tobacco^  externally  applied  in  cases  of  Strangm- 
lated  Hernia.  By  William  Maclay  Awl,  M.  D.  Somerset,  Ohio, — I 
spent  an  evening  in  1827  in  company  with  several  medical  friends^  and 
among  other  subjects  of  professional  conversation,  that  of  hernia  was 
one :  while  considering  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  tobacco  enema ;  and 
particularly  its  occasional  dangerous  consequences ;  it  was  suggested 
by  doctor  Luckey,  that  its  external  application  had  some  power;  and 
the  hint  proving  acceptable;  it  was  agreed  upon  further  examination 
of  the  known  therapeutic  eflfects  of  the  article,  that  we  would  several- 
ly ^iveita  trial,  in  the  very  first  case  of  strangulation  that  should  occur 
in  inir  practice.  Doctors  William  N.  Luckey,  Thomas  H.  Gibson,  Eli 
DfHshau^h,  and  myself,  have  since  Uiat  occasion,  each  met  cases;  and 
communicated  one  to  another  the  fortunate,  prompt,  and  decided  mo- 
cess  of  the  experiments  without  a  single  failure. 

My  first  case  took  place  on  the  26«h  of  March,  immediately  then 
ensuing,  and  is  succinctly  as  follows: — T.  C  Esq.  aged  forty-five,  a 
strong  farmer;  for  some  time  subject  to  reducihle  hernia,  sent  f<>r  me 

♦Archiv.  General,  de  Me^licine.  Tom.   \.V. 

t  Aoatomie  Pathoiogique,  4tiejue  iavraison,  par  M.  Cmveilhier,  4to.  Paris, 
1829. 
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in  the  greniest  possible  haste  this  morning — and  having  but  three  miles 
to  ride,  the  next  half  hour  brought  roe  to  his  chamber.  He  was  sup- 
ported on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  doubled  up  in  agooy;  his  countenance 
piile,  cadaverous,  and  covered  with  heavy  drops  of  cold  sweat.  The 
hands  were  occupied  in  supporting  the  painful  scrotum,  and  the  cold 
trembling  frame  told  how  near  was  the  impending  dissolution.  "You 
cannot  save  me  doctor,"  were  his  first  hurried  remarks;  "it  has  been 
down  six  hours,  further  than  ever;  every  thing  has  been  tried,  and  it 
only  grows  more  swelled  and  more  painful  every  mctment.  You  cannot 
save  me,  but  you  will  exceedingly  oblige  me  by  writing  my  will." 

V\Jon  an  examination  1  found  the  scrotum  distended  apparently  to 
its  utmost;  tense  as  a  drum  head;  highly  inflamed,  and  so  painful  from 
ineffectual,  application  of  the  taxis,  that,  the  slightest  movement  was 
insuifcrable.  The  stricture  could  be  plainly  discerned  through  the 
ime^ruroents,  and  fell  like  a  strong  fibrous  cord  or  band  drawn  across 
as  wiih  a  machine;  the  circumambient  parts,  all  swelled  and  painful. 
He  rmd  been  vomiting,  and  hiccough  began  to  show  itself:  pulse  was 

TOiSSiIig. 

I  procured  a  large  quantity  of  old  strong  tobacco  (Kentucky  plug) 
poured  boiling  water  upon  it,  unfi»lded  the  leaves,  and  commenced  Idp- 
piiig  tliem  round  the  tumor  as  warm,  or  rather  as  hot,  as  the  patient 
could  bear — having  encompassed  the  entire  bag  with  the  tobacco  three 
or  four  times  double,  I  next  spread  of  the  leaves  upon  the  surrounding 
pans  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  particular.  In  ten  minutes  the 
paui  began  to  slacken ;  the  usual  sickening  effects  ensued  very  rapidly, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  soreness  disappeared  entirely.  Uncovering  the 
tumour  it  was  found  more  pale  and  relaxed,  but  the  stricture  firm  as  tver. 
I  ai^ain  wet  the  leaves  with  warm  water  and  added  more  of  them;  and 
covered  the  whole  more  closely,  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation.  After 
a  time  the  general  languor  of  the  nauseous  weed  wore  away,  and  did 
not  return,  nor  did  the  pain.  Upon  a  second  inspection  there  appeared 
to  be  no  stricture  remaining,  and  the  hernial  tumour  was  easy,  sof%  and 
loose.  I  gently  compressed  the  scrotal  pouch  withm  my  hand,  and 
the  bowel  retired  into  the  abdomen. 

•  Remarks,  i  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  upon  this  case — it  will 
apeak  for  itself,  and  requires  no  explanation,  other  than  to  observe  tijat 
tobacco  has  a  peculiar  topical  reLixing  effect  indepcndant  of  Us  ron- 
tHtuHorud  and  usual  prostrating  effects^  as  it  was  attentively  n-maikt  d, 
that  them  wore  away  before  tho  local  action  of  the  article,  constrtutmg 
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its  direct  importance,  ensued.  The  joy  wfaicii  I  experienced  00  the 
success  of  the  experiment^  was  much  alloyed  by  the  reflection,  that 
for  want  of  this  simple  information,  I  had  previously  used  the  knife  in 
cases,  that  would,  under  the  tobacco  management,  have  yielded  ajs 
easily  as  did  this  one. 

This  information  is  perhaps  given  before  its  time,  as  I  had  intended 
at  one  period,  tci  have  waited  for  more  cases,  and  have  extended  ihe  use 
of  tobacco  externally,  to  some  other  affections,  particularly  tetanus^ 
which,  I  feel  confident  it  will  cure,  as  likewise  certain  spasmodic  con- 
ditions of  the  glottis — ^perhaps  useful  under  certain  circumstances  of 
inverted  uterus.  However,  be  all  tliis  as  it  may  hereafter,  I  at  thir 
time  can  vouch  for  the  efficacy  of  tobacco  in  cases  of  hernia. — Mary- 
land Medical  Recorder^  iVo.  2,  9ol.  L  Jan  1830. 

Poisonous  properties  of  the  Cerbera  Tanghin^ — "The  kernel  of 
the  fruit,^^  Mr.  Telfair  writes  in  his  letter  from   the  Mauritius,  dated 
March  8th,  1829,  "must  be  a  very  poweiful  .poison,     it  is  not  much 
larger  than  an  almond,  and  yet  is  sufficient  to  destroy  above  twenty  per- 
sons.    Radaha,  the  late  king  of  Madagascar,  abolished  the  use  of  it 
as  an  ordeal;  whether  the  custom  has  been  revived  by  the  new  govern- 
ment 1  know  not.     It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  chieftains  could 
be  persuaded  to  admit  of  the  abolition  of  an  usage,  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  whose  unerring  efficacy  in  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime,  had  never  been  questioned,  until  Mr.  Hastt^ 
our  Government  agent,  had  acquired  such  an  influence  with  Radaha 
and  his  court,  as  to  admit  of  the  exposure  of  its  fallacy.     But  tiiis 
was  the  work  of  years;  and  although  Radama  was  at   length  himself 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust,  than  the  continuance  of 
the  practice,  he  dared  not  so  far  shock  the  prejudices  of  his  people,  as 
to  order  tliat  it  should  cease.     Even   the  chief  performers  in  the  cere- 
mony, the  "  Skids,^'  as  they  are  called  at  Tanararissoo,  who  unite  in  their 
own  persons  the  offices  of  priests  and  physicians,  and  who  administer 
tlie  poisonous  kernel  to  the  victims,  never  doubt  its  power  of  revealing 
guilt  or  clearing  innocence.  The  last  occasion  on  whi«  h  it  was  prac- 
tised in  Radamu^s  reign,  and  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  edect  its 
discontinuance,  personally  regarded   his  court  and  attendanis.     The 
king  was  a^cied  with  a  complain!  of  the  liver,  for  which  the  "skid" 
prescrlljed  some  inefficaciona  remedies,  and  as  the  disease  b»ecame 
woise,  Mr  Hasty  gave  hmi  some  calomel  in  doses^  which  he  had 
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found  by  experience  to  relieve  himself  under  similar  symptoms.  The 
disease  disappeared,  but  ptyalism  was  produced,  and  alarmed  the  king's 
fimaily,  who  believed  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  insisted  that  all  his  im- 
mediate attendants  should  be  put  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Tanghin;  and 
the  royal  Skid  was  most  earnest  in  pressing  to  have  it  performed,  al- 
though he  himself  from  his  rank  and  place  was  among  the  firsl  to 
whom  it  would  be  administered.  In  .vain  the  king  protested  that  he 
felt  himself  cured,  and  that  the  indisposition  and  soreness  of  the  mouth 
was  caused  by  the  medicine  that  had  relieved  him,  and  which  would 
pass  off  in  a  few  days.  The  Skid  insisted,  the  ministers  and  principal 
chieftains  joined  with  the  family  in  requiring  the  ordeal ;  to  which  the 
king,  in  spite  of  his  convictions,  was  compelled  to  consent;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  this  should  be  the  last  exibition 
of  the  kind,  and  he  bewailed  the  necessity  which  deprived  him  of  so 
many  attached  dependants,  whose  fate  he  had  predicted,  while  he  pro- 
tested his  conviction  of  their  innocence. 

The  king's  servants,  including  the  Skid,  were  more  than  twenty  in 
numf)er;  they  were  shut  up  at  night  separately,  and^ot  allowed  to  taste^ 
food ;  the  next  morning  they  were  brought  out  in  procession,  and  pa- 
raded before  the  assembled  people;  the  presiding  Skid  had  the  Tanghin 
fruit  in  readiness;  af\er  some  prayers  and  superstitious  evolutions,  he 
took  out  the  kernel,  which  he  placed  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  with 
another  stone  broke  down  a  part  of  it  into  a  soft  white  mass  like  pound- 
ed almonds.  The  victims  were  then  brought  separately  forward,  each 
was  questioned  as  to  his  guilt,  and  if  he  denied,  his  arms  were  tied 
behind,  and  he  was  placed  on  his  knees  before  the  Skid,  who  put  a  portion 
of  the  pounded  kernel  on  his  tongue  and  compelled  him  to  swallow  it. 
Thus  the  kernel  was  shared  among  all  the  king's  personal  servant?. 
On  some  of  the  individuals  the  action  began  to  operate  in  half  an 
hour  or  less*  The  Skid  takes  particular  notice  how  they  full,  whether 
on  the  face,  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  on  the  back,  each  position  indi- 
cating a  diflerent  shade  of  guilt.  Convulsions  generally  come  on, 
acqpmpanied  with  efforts  to  vomit.  Those  whose  stomach  rejects  the 
dose  at  an  early  period,  usually  recover;  on  this  occasion  there  were 
only  two  individuals  with  whom  this  was  the  case;  tlie  others  were 
thrown,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  into  a  hole,  and  every  pers<in  present 
at  the  ceremony  was  obliged  to  throw  a  stone  over  them,  so  that  their 
burial  was  quickly  completed.  The  king's  Skid  was  one  of  the  first 
that  fell.    Those  that  recover  are  supposed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  ever 
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after,  and  are  respected  as  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  gods." — Curtis' s 
Botanical  Magazine^  February,  1830. 

Some  Account  of  a  Case  of  Paruria  InopSj  (Good^)  or  Paralysis 
of  the  Kidneys,  By  George  Hayward,  M,  D.  of  Boston, — This 
disease,  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Good,  the  "urine  is  unsecreted 
by  the  kidneys,"  and  there  is  "  no  desire  to  make  water,  nor  sense  of 
fuUness  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  track,''  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
No  writer  but  Sir  Henry  Halford,  that  1  am  aware  of,  has  publisiii?d 
any  account  of  it;  this  circumstance,  togellier  with  the  fact  that  its 
termination  is  usually,  if  not  always  in  death,  induces  me  to  submit 
the  following  details  of  a  case  that  recently  occurred  m  my  own  prac- 
tice. 

On  Thursda)',  July  16th,  1829,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  I  visited  a  lady  in 
thp  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  the  mother  of  several  children,  who  com- 
plained of  considerable  nausea,  with  diarrhoBa  and  slight  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  She  had  been  as  well  as  usual  till  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, but  since  that  time  had  been  so  much  indisposed  as  to  abstain 
from  all  food.  Her  indisposition  she  attributed  to  taking  cold,  IVom 
exposure  on  Monday  night.  She  had  formerly  been  a  good  deal  of  an 
'  invalid,  having  suffered  severely  from  repeated  miscarriages,  but  had 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  enjoyed  a  very  tolerable  share  of  Jioalth. 

I  found  her  tongue  covered  with  an  unusual  thick  coat,  her  pulse 
between  seventy  and  seventy-five  in  a  minute,  moderately  strong,  and 
her  skin  cooler  than  in  health.  1  directed  a  gentle  emetic  of  tlie  wine 
and  powder  of  ii)ecacuanha,  to  be  followed  by  castor  oil,  and  the  de- 
jections to  be  restrained  by  opium,  if  they  were  excessive. 

On  Friday  morning  1  learnt  that  the  emetic  had  operated  thoroughly 
but  mildly,  and  that  she  brougiit  from  her  stomach  food  in  an  undi- 
gested stale,  that  was  taken  on  Tut^day.  Her  bowels  had  been  so 
frequently  moved  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  to  give  her  three  grains  of 
opium  at  intervals.  She  was  somewhat  stupid,  which  at  the  time  was 
attributed  to  the  opium;  the  coat  on  the  tongue  remained  about  the 
same.  Slie  still  complained  of  nausea;  tiiough  siie  was  free  from 
pain ;  tlie  pulse  was  slower  than  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin  was  dimmisiied.  At  this  visii,  she  told  me  that 
she  had  ()assed  no  water  since  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  but  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  do  so,  and  no  pain  or  inconvenience  from  v.  On 
possmg  my  liand  over  the  bladder,  X  satished  myself  that  it  was  distend- 
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ed;  I  directed  her  to  take  one  drachm  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
the  liquid  <ir«t<ite  of  ammonia,  and  one  part  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  eve*y  two  hours,  and  to  let  me  know  in  the  afternoon  if  she  bad 
Dot  evacuated  the  bladder  in  the  interval.  I  was  sent  for  in  the  after- 
noon, as  no  water  had  been  passed ;  there  was  still  no  sufibring,  and 
the  bladder  was  not  distended.  I  then  introduced  the  catheter,  and 
drew  oiT  about  half  an  ounce  of  urine  of  a  very  healthy  character. 
The  patient  was  more  drowsy  at  this  visit  than  i  had  seen  her  at  any 
pievious  one,  and  being  now  convinced  that  tlie  whole  trouble  arose  from 
a  want  of  secretion  of  urine,  I  stated  to  her  family  tliat  1  considered 
her  situation  an  alarming  one,  and  tliat  the  disease  would  probably 
have  a  fatal  termination.  This  surprised  them,  as  he.  strength  was  good, 
she  was  without  pain,  and  conversed  freely,  when  roused  from  the  stu- 
por to  which  she  was  inclined. 

I  now  directed  a  large  blister  to  be  applied  over  the  kidneys,  fomen- 
tations of  hot  herbs  in  spirit  above  the  pubis,  sinapisms  to  tlie  feet,  and 
stimulating  frictions  to  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  body,  with  a  continu- 
ance of  the  diuretic  mixture. 

On  Saturday  morning  all  her  symptoms  were  aggravated;  the  pulse  - 
slower,  the  skin  colder,  and  the  coma  incieascd.  I'lie  tongue  remained 
CO  ited,  there  was  no  appetite  for  food,  and  no  water  had  been  passed. 
A  powder,  omposed  of  one  grain  of  the  sub-muriate  of  mercury,  five 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  a  scruple  of  cream  of  tartar,  was 
ordered  to  be  given  every  two  liours,  and  the  medicine  that  had  been 
before  directed  was  to  be  taken  in  the  intermediate  hours,  and  the  oth- 
er remedies  were  continued.  No  improvement  took  place  during  the 
day;  on  the  contrary,  the  coma  increased,  the  pulse  became  slower 
and  more  feeble,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  was  diminished. 

Finding  all  her  symptoms  worse  on  Sunday  morning,  I  directed  ten* 
drops  of  the  tmcture  of  cantharides  and  capsicum  to  be  given  every 
two  hours,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  tlie  spirits  of  nitre  and  Minderus, 
and  the  other  remedies  to  be  continued.  At  this  visit  I  passed  the  ca- 
theter, and  drew  of  about  an  ounce  of  healthy  urine.  At  three  o^clock 
P.  M.  Dr.  Wabsen  saw  lier  with  me;  she  vms  now  so  comatose  that 
it  was  impossible  to  rouse  her,  and  her  pulse  luui  sunk  very  considera- 
bly since  morning. 

Dr.  VV.  advised  to  give  one  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides 
and  capsicum  every  twohours,  io  rub  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
spine  with  tlie  same,  and  to  continue  the  use  of  the  otlier  means.     The 
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medicine  was  given  and  the  other  directions  followed  till  eight  oVlock 
in  the  evening,  when  she  became  unable  to  swallow,  her  pulse  ceased 
at  the  wrist,  the  surface  of  the  body  became  cold,  and  the  breathing 
stertorous,  and  at  long  intervals;  and  in  this  state  she  continued  till 
Monday  evening,  at  seven  o^clock,  when  she  died. 

SecHo  cadaverisj  tD€nty4hr€e  hours  after  death. — ^Tbe  examination 
was  made  in  presence  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Homens,  of  this  city. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  body  was  natural.  On  dividing  the 
scalp  from  ear  to  ear,  and  dissecting  it  from  the  cranium,  no  fullness 
was  discovered  in  the  vessels  of  the  integuments,  and  scarcely  any  blood 
was  effused.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  to  be  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state,  there  was  neither  effusion  nor  congestion,  but  ail 
the  appearances  warranted  the  conclusion  that  the  morbid  symptoms 
were  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  blood,  rather  than  to  its  quantity. 

There  was  no  mark  of  disease  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen^ 
or  uterus.  The  kidney  of  the  right  side  was  about  half  the  usual 
size,  and  a  third  part  of  it  at  least  was  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  exhib- 
iting traces  of  considerable  inflammation,  apparently  recent.  When 
cut  into,  it  emitted  a  strong  urinous  odour. 

The  lef)  kidney  was  not  larger  than  a  small  English  walnut,  but  of 
a  healthy  appearance,  and  free  from  any  urinous  odour.  Both  the  ure- 
*  tens  were  somewhat  inflamed  The  bladder  did  not  contain  a  drop  of 
urine :  the  mucous  coat  was  nearly  black,  appearing  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  violent  inflammation.  Whether  this  was  the  case,  or  whether  the  in- 
flammatory appearance  about  the  ureters  and  bladder  was  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  absence  of  urine,  the  usual  stimulus  of  the  parts,  is  a  point 
which  1  feel  unable  to  decide. — Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences^  No.  IX. 

To  the  above  interesting  case  of  a  rare  and  generally  fatal  (disease, 
we  ar6  enabled  to  add  another  which  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
Junior  editor  of  this  Journal  a  few  years  since. 

A  genileman  aged  about  seventy  years,  of  a  large  frame,  corpulent 
and  gouty,  hud  been  for  many  years  troubled  with  a  calculous  affection 
and  occHsionully  voided  ji}er  urethram  sm  11  quantities  of  gravel.  He 
became  slightly  indisposed  wi:h  tiie  ordinal  v  symptoms  attending  this 
state  of  things,  adull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  gastric  uneasi- 
ness &LQ.'y  and  an  obsirncuon  of  urine  having  taken  plarc',  which  did 
not  yiuid  Jo  the  fe:ij«-'d.es  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  resortinij  to, 
such  as  bleeding,  purging,  saline  diuretics  &x.  he  sent  for  a  physician. 
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who  seeing  no  urgent  symptoms  present,  did  nothing  more  than  order 
some  more  efficient  diuretic  medicines,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would 
carry  off  the  obstruction.  These  medicines  were  used  diligently  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  no  manifest  effect,  when  I  was  desired  to  visit 
him  and  draw  off  his  water — He  had  then  passed  none  for  three  days 
and  as  many  nights;  and  yet  he  complained  of  no  uneasiness  in  the  pu- 
bic region,  nor  was  any  unusual  distention  perceivable.  A  moderate 
sized  silver  catheter  was  introduced  into  the  bladder  with  perfect  facil* 
ity,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  not  one  drop  of  urine  passed  through 
it. — rhe  instrument  was  withdrawn  and  a  large  flexible  catheter  of 
gum  elastic,  was  substituted,  having  much  larger  perforations  at  the  ex- 
temi  ty .  The  result,  however,  was .  the  same,  no  urine  whatever  was  evac- 
uated. This  patient  died  comatose  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  with- 
out fevfer,  without  pain  and  indeed  without  coipplaint  of  any  thing,  and 
the  only  striking  feature  of  his  case  appeared  towards  the  close  of  it 
to  be  that  heavy,  lethargic  somnolency,  so  particularly  alluded  to  in 
the  cases  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr.  Hay  ward.  No  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body  was- made.  S. 

Remarks  tm  ike  use  of  Spirit  of  T^ftrpenHne  in  Incarcerated  Her- 
nia. By  C.  B.  HimiUofi,  late  Surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
Washington  City, — Being  called  to  a  case  some  years  ago,  of  strangu-  ' 
la  ted  scrotal  hernia  of  but  a  few  hours  standing,  which,  from  the  great 
distention  of  the  strangulated  bowel  by  flatus  and  excrement,  resisted 
all  my  efforts  at  reduction  by  taxis,  I  was  naturally  led  to  speculate 
upiHi  the  cause  of  so  great  and  sudden  an  accumulation  in  the  gut.  It 
struck  me  that  if  the  occluding  stricture  existed  in  the  abdominal 
ring,  it  must  necessarily  act  alike  upon  the  descending  and  ascending 
portions  of  the  intestine,  and  that  of  course  nothing  could  be  derived 
to  the  incAioerated  portion  from  that  within  the  abdomen,  to  give  it 
the  volume  it  possessed.  It  therefore  occurred  tq^me  that  the  descend- 
ing portion  of  the  tube  was  free,  and  that  the  distention  was  cuused 
by  a  stricture  taking  place  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ascending 
portion,  and  arresting  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  lx)wels  brought 
down  by  the  peristal ic  motion.  Considering  this  state  of  things  to 
differ  in  no  particular  from  that  which  takes  place  in  spasmodic  colic,  I 
at  once  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  turpentine,  the  g(u)d  effects  of 
which  t  had  so  often  witnessed  in  the  latter  disease,  and  it  succeeded 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  anticipations,    in  a  few  moment^the  con- 
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tent^  of  the  strangulated  bowel  were  spontaaeoualy  removed,  and  the 
intestine  restored  to  the  abdominal  cavity  by  taxis,  wkh  perfect  ease. 

About  twelve  months  since,  I  was  called  to  a  coloured  man,  the  prop- 
erty of  John  Addison,  Esq.  of  this  district.  On  my  arrival,  1  was  in- 
formed by  his  master  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  afflicted  with 
scrotal  hernia,  that  he  had  been  in  'the  habit  of  reducing  it  himself^ 
that  a  few  hours  before  he  had  been  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  part, 
and  that  the  rupture  now  resisted  ius  usual  efforts  to  reduce  it.  On 
examining  the  patient,  I  found  the  scrotum  so  enormously  enlarged 
that  no  trace  of  a  penis  could  be  seen ;  the  interments  were  cold  to 
the  touch,  and  the  swelling  elastic.  The  patient  informed  me'that  ^a 
short  time  before  the  attack  of  pain,  he  had  eaten  a  quantity  of  unripe 
fruit,  and  ascribed  his  situation  to  that  cause.  Without  making  any 
attempt  at  reduction,  I  enquired  if  there  was  any  spirit  of  turpentine 
in  liie  house,  fortunately  about  the  half  of  a  common«sized  wine-glass- 
ful was  produced,  which  I  immediately  administered.  The  relief  was 
instantaneous:  the  spasm  was  removed;  the  air  and  fsBOes,by  the  elas- 
tic pressure  of  tlie  intestine,  was  carried  upwards  with  a  gurgling 
sound  into  its  continuous  portion  within  the  abdomen,  and  in  five  min- 
utes  after,  the  patient  with  his  own  hand,  reduced  the  rupture! 

I  have  made  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attenticna 
of  practitioners  to  what  1  consider  to  be  the  only  condition  of  the  parts,, 
(which,  by  the  way,  might,  1  conceive,  be  properly  termed  a  scrotal 
colic,)  in  which  the  turpentine  proves  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  to 
express  my  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  administering  it  in  those 
cases  where  the  obstruction  arises  from  a  stricture  of  the  tendon  form^ 
ing  the  abdominal  ring,  or  from  chronic  enlargement  of  the  incarcera- 
ted viscera. — Amer.  Joun,  Med.  Sdences,  No.  IX. 

On  the  Mode  of  determining  hy  Hie  decay  of  the  Body  how  long  U 
has  been  in  Water.  [Annanels  dP  Hygiene  Publique  et  de  Medecine 
Legale y  Octobre  1 829.]  M,  Alpkonse  Devergie,  who  has  already 
distinguished  himself  by  several  interesting  essays  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  medical  jurtsprudeuce,  has  recently  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  which  indicate 
the  interval  during  which  they  have  remained  in  water.  This  is  often 
an  extremely  important  point  to  determine  on  coroner^s  inquests  and 
precognitions,  and  no  precise  information  has  hitJierto  been  possessed 
regardaig  it;  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  from  the  researches  o( 
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ikf.  Devergie  to  be  always  susceptible  of  very  exact  determination  from 
cbdracters  almost  invariable  in  the  order  and  rapidity  of  their  develo))e- 
raent.  His  researches  were  conducted  by  permission  of  the  Prefecture 
of  the  police  at  Paris,  at  the  Morgue  of  that  city,  the  nature  of  which 
establishment  we  need  scarcely  stop  to  describe.  His  attention  has 
been  hitherto  confined  to  the  appearances  developed  at  low  tempera- 
tures, namely  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  Ap;  il, 
when  the  mean  temperature  was  28i,  35i.*41,  and  48  F.  But  he  promi- 
ses to  give  an  early  account  of  the  modifications  induced  by  increased 
temperature.  His  observations  were  made  on  62  bodies,  of  which  45 
were  recognized  by  friends,  so  that  the  duration  of  their  immersion  in 
the  water  could  be  distinctly  ascertained. 

For  the  most  part  no  change  is  observed  before  the  4th  day.  The 
rigidity  which  supervenes  soon  iif\er  death  often  continues  till  the  secorid 
or  third,  sometimes  till  the  fourth.  On  the  fourth  day  the  outside  of  .he 
palms  of  the  bands  and  the  points  and  sides  of  the  fingers  begin  to  be — 
blanched,  the  i)acks  of  the  hands  and  the  rest  of  the  body  continuing 
unaltered. — ^About  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  the  cuticle  on  the  backs  of 
the  hands  begins  to  whiten,  as  also  that  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
At  the  same  time  the  skin  of  the  face  is  softened,  and  its  white- 
ness  is  more  dull  and  opaline  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. — About  theffth 
day  the  face  is  slightly  puffed  up  and  reddish  here  and  there;  a  gieen- 
ish  tint  appears  over  the  middle  of  the  sternum;  the  cuticle  of  the 
liands  and  feet  is  entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  feet;  the  cuticle  of  the  palms  has  begun  to  shrivel;  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  of  the  chest  is  red ;  and  tlie  cortical  substance 
of  tbe  upper  part  of  tlie  brain  is  greenish. — In  one  month  the  face  is  red 
and  brownish,  the  eye  lids  and  lips  green  and  swelled,  the  cheeks 
greenish  and  also  swelled,  the  parts  around  the  eyes  and  nose  brownish, 
the  nose  red4ish-brown,  swelled  in  women,  but  commonly  flaiteued 
and  depressed  in  men.  The  last  ]x)int  of  diSerencc  depends  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  bodies  of  females  lie  in  water  with  their  faces 
uppermi>st,  and  those  of  males  with  the  face  undermost.  A  reddish 
brown  patch,  six  or  eight  inches  broad,  and  surrounded  by  a  gseen 
border  occupies  ihe  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  Tlie  scio- 
tum  and  penis  are  enormously  distended  with  gases.  Tiiu  cuucic  of 
the  hands  and  feet  is  extremely  white  and  wrinkled,  exacily  like  Jie 
effects  of  a  poultice  when  long  applied  to  a  whitlow.  ^Ihehan  jtid 
nails  still  adhere  firmly.    Tiie  cellular  tissue  is  veiy  red.    Tlie  ianys 
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are  very  emphysematous,  and  extend  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  pe- 
ricardium. The  windpipe  no  longer  contains  froth,  which  has  been  ail 
expelled  by  the  disengagement  of  gasses  in  the  lungs. — In  a  month  and 
a  half^  besides  the  changes  already  mentioned,  the  neck  and  sides  of 
the  cheeks  have  acquired  an  intense  green  colour;  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  is  still  redder  than  before;  and  the  cuticle  begins  to 
separate  ''r<»in  the  base  of  the  hands;  but  the  nails  still  adhere  firmly. — 
hi  tiDO  months  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  slimy  mud  composed 
of  extremely  fine  particles,  and  whicli  oozes  through  the  clothes.  The 
period  at  which  this  appearance  takes  place  is  earlier  in  muddy  waiter, 
and  later  in  water  .which  is  much  agitated.  The  face  is  much  swelled, 
universally  brownish,  the  lips  very  large  and  retracted  from  the  teeth, 
the  cuticle  raised  here  and  there  in  vesicles  on  the  face,  and  every 
where  easily  detached,  the  course  of  the  veins  on  the  forehead  strongly 
marked  by  blue  lines.  The  greenness  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  has  ex- 
tended upwards  to  the  shoulders  and  downwards  along  the  flanks  to 
meet  similar  green  marks  proceeding  from  the  groins;  but  the  middle 
of  the  belly,  as  well  as  the  arms,  fore^arms,  thighs,  and  legs  retain  their 
natural  colour.  The  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  raised  up  and  de- 
tached; and  the  nails  are  sometimes  partially  raised  from  the  fingers,  but 
adhere  to  the  cuticle.  The  hair  begins  to  drop  away,  and  is  easily  pluck- 
ed out.  The  cellular  tissue  is  reddish  brown.  The  veins  are  distended 
with  air  and  almost  free  of  blood,  but  the  arteries  contain  much  bloody 
fluid.  The  windpipe  is  white  over  the  cartilages,  reddish-brown  in  the 
interstices  between  them.  The  heart  is  soft,  flaccid,  and  empty;  and 
if  the  right  cavities  contained  blood  at  the  time  of  death,  the  lining, 
membrane  of  these  cavities  is  jet-black,  while  that  of  the  left  cavities  is 
reddish.  The  s  omach  and  intestines  are  intensely  red,  like  the  elliecfrs 
of  inflammation.  A  considerable  quantity  of  bloody  fluid  is  efl'nsed 
into  the  pleural  and  peritonaeal  sacs, — In  two  montfus  ojid  a  half  the 
green  tint  of  the  skin  is  extended  over  the  arms,  fore-uinis,  and  legs, 
and  also  in  patches  over  the  back.  The  nails  of  the  fingers  are  com- 
monly detached,  but  very  rarely  those  of  the  toes.  In  females  the 
state  of  the  body  is  somewhat  different  at  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  abundance  of  fat  under  the  skim  The  skin  of  rhe  fice 
is  white  and  opaline,  and  here  and  there  eroded  in  the  small  pom<s. 
The  breastsare  much  swelled,  and  of  an  opaline  whiteness,  while  the 
nipples  are  brown,  small,  an;l  flaccid.  The  belly  is  dis'ended,  also  of 
opaline  whiteness,  together  with  the  thiglis^arms,  and  legs.    The  sub- 
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cutaneoas  cellular  tissue  is  converted  into  adipocire  in  the  middle  of 
the  cheeks,  under  the  eyebrows,  on  (he  chin,  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
neck,  and  very  superficially  in  the  breasts,  fore-part  of  the  tiiighs,  and 
ann-pits.  The  muscles  retain  their  natural  colour  and  texture. — In 
three  months  and  a  half  the  face  is  so  altered,  that  the  age  of  the  per- 
son is  not  ascertainable,  the  scalp,  is  destitute  of  hair  and  cuticle,  is 
fioft,  and  at  the  forehead  thin  or  partially  destroyed.  Th^  eyelids  are 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  the  eyes  sometimes  protruded,  some- 
limes  shrivelled  up,  the  skin  over  the  cheeks  and  chin  opahne,  and  cov- 
ering a  layer  of  ad  ipftci  re,  the  lips  depressed  and  saponified,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  belly  opiiline,"  and  interspersed  with  eroded  spots.  Erosions 
%'arying  in  size  from  tliat  of  a  half-penny  to  that  of  a  penny  are  dispers- 
ed over  the  skin  of  the  arms  and  fore-arms,  of  a  roundish  form,  and 
thin  on  their  edge;  and  larger  erosions  of  the  same  nature  appear  on 
the  front  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  Those  over  the  tibia  lay  bare  the  bone, 
which  is  red ;  and  there  the  corrosions  have  a  close  resemblance  to  de- 
nuding ulcers  formed  during  life.  The  cellular  tissue  at  the  bottom  of 
these  spots  is  saponified  or  converted  into  adipocire,  which  change,  in- 
deed, has  also  by  this  time  occurred  in  the  whole  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  neck,  groins,  and  fore  part  of  the  thighs.  Ail  the  su- 
perficial muscles  have  acquired  a  rosy  tint,  and  soft,  flaccid  consistence. 
The  lungs  no  longer  fill  the  chest,  a  serous  fluid  being  efl'uscd  into  the 
pleural  sac.  The  liver  is  softened,  and  of  a  greenish-brown  tint,  the 
gall-bladder  empty,  the  intestines  deep  reddish-brown.  In  four  months 
and  a  half  the  scalp  is  detached  firom  tiie  bones,  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed  over  the  forehead,  the  eyebrows  are  also  destroyed,  and 
likewise  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  li|)s  are  completely  disor- 
ganized, so  as  to  expose  the  whole  alveolar  part  of  the  jaws.  The 
skin  of  the  neck  and  trunk  is  greyish-green,  with  black  spots  inter- 
spersed; that  of  the  thighs  is  yellowish  and  firmer,  and  the  skin  in  va- 
rious parts  presents  a  icries  of  little,  indurated,  mHnunilliform  eleva- 
tions. The  cellular  tissue  of  the  face,  neck  and  fore  part  of  the  thighs 
is  completely  saponified;  elsewhere,  it  is  distended  by  gases  The 
eroded  sf>ots  of  the  skin  are  more  extensive,  and  usually  lay  bare  the 
whole  tibia.  The  brain  is  partly  putrified,  partly  converted  into  a 
matter  resembling  the  adipocire  of  dead  bodies. 

M.  Devergie  has  not  yet  had  suflicient  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  changes  occuning  at  precise  periods  later  than  four  months  and  a 
half.     But  the  following  general  view  of  the  ulterior  transformations 
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which  the  body  undergoes  are  worthy  of  notice     In  .1    v^. 

•nan  who  appeared  to  have  been  fro  Jfi  :  ''^  ^^  «^  « '^o- 

«he  water,  he  found  the  wL!^  /^^  ^''  T";''^  *«  fi^«  ""^  "^  haJf  i„ 
-o  hard  that  they  ymll^^  l^^^^Tl  ^^^^^  'he  cheeks 
a  calc«„H,us-Jooking  deposit.  tJ^  1^^' '"»"^';  -«^— »  with 
the nect  with  the  trunrwere des/J^  ^  ""  "  ^'^ ""'""  »»" 
over  the  middle  of  the  trunk  was  JZ  .'  ^''^'"  P""  "''  «^  «<"« 

T«.shehas  often  had  o::^*:^  ^  r^^^^^^^^^^  '^  ^"'•- 
was  covered  with  little  tube;cles  enco^stlj  wi  b  ?f "  '"  """^  ^'"^'^ 
m  some  parts  hardened  into  a  subsZ^!  ft  f '<=^^«>us  suits,  «nd 

of  another  woman   which  Ldt^        '      P''''*'"*'"'-    ^» '<*  Wy 
months  .n  water,  the  wl  ot  tn^  TTII  '"'"  *''"  "»  '-'- 
briule,  the  orbits  filled  with  ad.W  fh         ,'*'''"  '^"*  "'«'   -7 
andhandsgone,  and  the  legs  and^tlwf'  ^'°""'  ">«  <"«'«-«"»« 
-kin  on  tl,e  fot^part  of  J  J„  l^r, '"  "'^  """"  *^"'-^-    "' '« 
with  a  key  orscalpel,  and  cov^n^  Z  ^tH   1    ?  *"  ""^  ""^"  «"^-k 
of  calcareou,  matter     The  I!lr   K      '  ^^  •'"^^*='^'  «->-«"«« 
«nd  free  f„.m  tubercles.     Th  Thole  c2t  ,    ''  ''^  ^""  ^''^  -'-<^i 
was  hard  anteriorly,  ^fj^ie^l't^'^'^r  "f'""'««^'  «"<» 
.  ^"^;"»  aponeurotic  e,'panr^;«,Jfi^^^^^^^^  — - 

the  rest  were  saponified.     Thewh..ll  '''*'"^  structure; 

cay,  and  had  even  be<.«ne  mte lot T"  '"''""r""  '^"^^  -^'^'"^  <>- 
'educed  to  a  tenth  partof  tirrToCe   but  Z     ''     ''''  '""»-  -^m 
•  preservation,  so  that  they  ad  J^uTj  1]      n  '"  "  ''"'"  "'  ''""^'^'e 
the  s..e  of  the  space  theyLup::2t:.Lt  ^'^^^  "'^  '^  ~  '""« 

Among  the  appeara.u^s  noticed  in  th!  l  ,  ■ 
specially  worthy  of  nouce,-^ I't'T,'  '"""""y'  '"">  «« 
thecufcleof  the  hands  a^d  fet  !!I„i  ,""?"""  ''"^  -""k'ing  of 
gteencolourinvadestberestofthebodvhlr  ''^^"^^^  ^''"'  "'b.ch  the 
U>e  belly.  These  two  charactei:.^!;^^!'',^'^-"^''-  '"  "'^"'^  «*■ 
basputrified  ,„  the  air  from  one  XcTiZ/T  '  "^^  '*'''<?'• 
a.r,  .he  hands  and  feet  never  becol  „    t,  r^'^  *"  ^"'*'-     »»  '** 

thisch«n,e.s  broughton  ^osl^ZZ:":tnTl  T'  ""' '"  ^'"^ 
allowed  to  putnfym  the  air   ,,^"^''7''^'""^  ">e  body  afterwards i« 

long  recogu..«,  b;  .he  sL^f  el'S  o^'  "'"  "^^^  ->'  «- 
colour  of  the  abdo.nen,  th,s  is  the  fi'.t  ^  of  .7  r'"'  ^'  *"  "^ 
green,  when  pu,refact.o„  takes  place  ^,"  '''^ '*'''*='' '^-'''« 
the  greenness  appear,  if  the  body  Crl  ed"'"  ""  "^  '""^''^- 
Jtfed.  amtSw^.  Jo«r.  April  ^^^^'^"'"'•'"'^  •«  water.-£</,„*,^^i 


^^ 
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JHseovery  'of  Arsenic  in  a  body  seven  years  after  interment,    ( Ar- 
ehives  Gen.  de  Meitecine  Deccmbre  1829.) — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Parisian  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  1st  December  last,  Professor 
OrJUa  read  an  account  of  an  important  case  in  medical  jurispruden'ce^ 
which  had  been  recently  before  communicated  to  him  by  M.  Ozananij 
cbit'f  physician  of  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Lyons.     The  body   had  been    ' 
buried  in  an  elevaled  spot,  and  in  a  soil  which  absorbed  moisture  with 
great  rapidity.     Consequently  it  was  found  on  disinterring  it,  that  the 
cotfin  was  entire,  though  dry  and  brittle,  and  that  its  sicles  were  not 
even  stained  Mritlnn,.and  the  bottom  only  slightly  stained  with  a  brown- 
ish unctuous  matter.     The  body  was  also  entire;  the  head,  trunk^and 
shoulders  had  preserved  their  form  and  position;  but  the  internal  or* 
gans  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  destroyed,  and  there  only  remain*- 
ed  a  mass  of  sod  brownish  matter,  which  was  deposited  along  tha 
sides  of  the  spine     In  this  matter  MM,  Ozanam  and  Idt,  who  wer& 
appointed  judicially^  to  investigate  the  case,  discovered  arsenic. 

A  part  of  this  matter  was  boiled  in  repeated  portions  of  distilled  wa- 
ter till  the  wuter  ceased  to  carry  away  with  it  any  impregnation.  The 
solutions  thus  obtained  were  subjected  to  two  series  of  tests,  1.  One 
portion  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  extract  re-dissolved.  The 
new  solution  on  being  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the  volume  of  two 
pounds  still  retained  a  deep-red  colour;  on  which  account  it  was  again 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  deflagrated  with  nitre  accbrding  to  process 
of  Rjpp  (See  this  Journal,  vol.  xx.)  The  saline  residue  being  dissolv-  ' 
ed,  filtered,  boiled,  with  nitric  acid,  and  saturated  with  pure  potass, — 
the  tests  for  arsenic  acted  on  it  in  the  usual  itianner.  In  particular, 
the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  with  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid,  caused  a 
yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia;  and  another  portion  of  the  sola** 
tion  being  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate-  was  mix- 
ed with  pure  vegetable  charcoal  and  a  little  potass,  and  heated  in  a 
tube,  when  thetubeh<|pame  covered^  it  were  with  a  slight  tinning, 
which,  when  examined  with  the  microscope  of  Delabarre,  appeared  to 
consist  of  metallic  tetrahedral  crystals.  When  these  crystals  were  pla- 
ced in  distilled  water,  and  a  stream  of  oxygen  transmitted,  they  were 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  was  acted  on  by4he  proper  tests  exactly  as 
ft  solution  of  common  white  arsenic.  2.  Another  portion  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  original  matter  was  treated  with  sulphuretted -hydrogen  and 
a  little  muriatic  acid;  and  the  precipitate  was  reduced  in  a  tube  with 
charcoal  and  potass.     A  brilliant  encrustation  was  procured^  whicfi  t 
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.  when  treated  as  in  the  fenner  instance,  became  a  solution  of  protoxide 
of  arsenic,  as  the  proper  tests  indicated. 

This  is  an  incident  of  extrenjo  importaDce.  It  shows  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances it  IS  hardly  possible  to  as^ij^n  a  limit  to  the  period  after  death 

within  which  arsenic  ma?  be  detected  bv  chemical  analysis.     Instances 

•  •  « 

have  occurred  in  this  country  where  arsenic  was  detected  several  weeks 
after  interment,  in  Oermanv  it  has  been  discovered  tbirtceo  and  foiif- 
teen  months  afterwards  (Sve  Dr.  Christ ijson^s  Treatise  on  Poisons,  p^ 
261.)  But  no  previous  instance  is  on  record  of  its  detection  aAerso 
lengthened  an  interval  as  in  the  case  now  described. 

The  method  adopted  by  MM.  Ozanam  and  Idi  for  determining  the 
an^cnica]  nature  of  the  brilliant  sublimates  procured  in  their  experi- 
ments is  new.  Doubts  were  expressed  by  several  members  of  theacad^ 
eroy  whether  oxygen  transmitted  through  water,  in  which  metallic  ar- 
senic was  suspended,  would  have  the  effect  of  oxidating  and  dissolving 
it,  as  tliese  two  gentlemen  alleged.  But  Professor  Orfila«  on  repeat- 
ing the  experiment,  found  it  perfectly  correct.  This  might  Ijavebeea 
inferred  from  tlie  fact  that  metallic  arsenic  is  rapidly  oxidated  by  con- 
tact with  water  in  consequence  of  appropriating  the  oxygen  held  in  so- 
lution by  the  water.  The  method  here  pointed  out  f4>r  converting  the 
metal  into  the  oxide  is  vastly  inferior  as  a  medico-legal  test  to  the  process 
proposed  by  Dr  Turner^  which  consists  in  oxidanng  <he  crust  and  con- 
verting it  into  crystals  of  ar^nious  acid  by  the  application  of  heat.— i&ui. 

Importance  of  the  Science  of  Phamuicy, — We  extract  tlic  following 
from  an  article  in  the  North  American  Medic;.l  and  Surgical  Journal, 
pur|^K»rting  to  be  a  review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

To  be  convinced  of  our  own  inferiority,  is  the  first  step  towards  im- 
provement: and  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  this  conviction,  is  to  com- 
pare our  attainments  with  those  of  others  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
unprc/iJahle  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  state 
of  ph'irni:icy  as  it  exisis*  in  stme  of  the  countries  of  Lurope.  in  the 
work  hefure  us  we  find  .ill  ihemateri-ilsfor  such  a  sketch,  in  an  addtess 
del".t^r<^  U'fore  the  Piiiliuielpliid  Coilt^;{e  of  Pn  inn  icy,  by  the  Presi- 
deii  ,  Daxiel  B.  Sxith,  and  publi^iied  in  the  fuurih  number  of  the 
journil. 

Ill  r^njlind  the  stale  of  the  phvirn.aceutic  prolW^ion  is  pfnruliar. 
The  ;  "itCJ;»:H>  jn  'Ija'  country  hwe  1.  lu  i"' en  in  i;  ♦*  h'ibit  of  jmuc- 
lJ<iLj  .;^  p!l}^iciulis,  bemg  calkd  u{xin  in  iriiiiu;;  cus^s,  or  'u  ilu^  «um- 
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mencement  of  diseases,  or  io  circuoistances  ivhere  regular  aid,  either 
fr.m  poverty,  distance,  or  other  causes,  is  not  attainable,  aod  yielding 
to  the  re^larly  educated  practitioocr  w^ien  the  complaint  assumes  an 
alarming  aspect  h  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  evils  whicii  must 
arise  to  the  patient  from  this  anomalous  mode  of  proceeding.  One 
result,  however,  deserves  particular  notice.  As  the  apothecary  is  al- 
lowed to  chaige  only  for  the  articles  which  he  furnishes,  and  receives 
no  compensation  for  his  attendance,  the  temptation  to  prescribe  an  un- 
necessary and  even  injurious  quantity  of  medicine  is  irresistible;  and 
Ihe  consequence  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  drugs  among  the  En- 
glish. But  in  a  country  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  where  the 
extent  of  competition  forces  every  art  into  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion, it  would  be  very  singular  if  a  profession,  demanding  such  high 
qualifications  as  that  of  pharmacy,  siiould  not' attract  tlie  exclusive  at- 
tention of  a  certain  set  of  men.  The  fact  is  that,  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  apothecaries,  in  our  own  sense  of  the  term,  are 
to  be  found,  who  confine  themselves  to  the  preparation  and  sale  of  me- 
dicines. They  are  distinguished  from  tlie  practising  apothecaries  by  the 
title  of  chemists  or  druggists. 

^^  Within  the  last  forty  years  this  class  of  tradesmen  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  principal  shops  ai  the  kind  in  London  are  perhaps 
'among  the  best  regulated  in  the  world.  In  one,  especially,  the  most 
celebrated  in  that  great  emporium,  the  system  of  business  is  so  perfect 
as  to  excite  admiration.  The  shop  is  situated  in  a  narrow  court,  the 
only  access  to  wiiich  is  tiirough  an  arched  alley.  Before  any  article  is 
allowed  to  be  sold,  it  is  examined  and  approved,  and,  if  a  chemical 
preparation,  is  tested  by  one  of  the  partners,  and  no  medicine  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  out  of  the  shop  but  of  the  iinest  quality.  Each  clerk 
has  his  particular  station  at  the  counter,  and  the  requisites  of  business 
about  him,  his  own  money  drawer  and  medicine  bottles,  scales,  meas- 
ures, and  papers,  for  thofiitmost  cleanliness  of  all  which  he  is  account- 
able. He  sets  down  all  the  money  he  receives  as  it  is  paid  in,  and 
keeps  his  own  cisli  account.  No  convereation  above  a  whisper  is  allow- 
ed except  on  business. 

"A  minute  account  is  kept,  and  an  investigation  made  at  regular 
periods,  by  one  of  the  proprietors,  into  all  the  incidents  of  the  shop, 
the  errors  in  putting  up  medicinos,  or  in  the  cash  accounts,  and  of 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  rules  of  the  shop,  which  embrace  all  the  mi- 
nutiae of  cleanliness  and  method,  have  been  observed.     Such  strict 
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flYstem  and  accuracy  may  be  difficult  to  eiifi>rce,  and  Ynay  aeeoi  like 
useless  waste  of  time.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much  systen^ 
or  accuracy  in  the  business  of  the  apothecary;  and  the  great  repatatioD 
of  tiie  shop  to  which  1  allude  is  a  proof  that  it  is  profitable  as  well  as 
eredi  •  able  A  thousand  guineas,  it  is  said,  have  been  ofiered  to  the  pn>* 
prieturs  as  a  fee  for  an  apprentice.^ 

Tiie  foil  owing  extracts  will  giye  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  pbar* 
in.icy  in  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  north  and 
east. 

<<Tbe  ;4x>thecarics  aie  limited  in  most  of  the  towns  to  a  certain 
number,  so  that  the  ownership  of  a  licensed  shop  is  of  great  laloe,  and 
the  strictest  vigilance  is  used  in  the  inspection  and  administration  of 
medicines.  The  German  apothecaries  never  contend  with  each  other 
by  underselling.  They  enjoy  a  consideration  founded  upon  that  whid^ 
they  pay  to  each  otlier;  their  estaUishments  are  a  fixed  property,  and 
tJiere  is  neither  rivalry  nor  collusion  among  them.  Secure  of  realizing 
a  fortune  by  their  businesS|  they  introduce  a  rigorous  method  into  ail 
its  details.  Less  splendid  in  the  exterior  of  their  shops  than  Ibe 
French,  they  have  more  true  solidity  in  the  arrangements  within,  and 
their  medicines  are  recommended  by  the  exceiience  of  their  preparation. 
The  German  apothecaries  have  prevented  their  business  from  becoming 
purely  mercantile,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  disorders  they  have  prof- 
ited by  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  other  nations,  and  have 
remodelled  their  dispensatories  upon  tlie  most  scientific  principles. 
More  copious  than  the  English,  and  leas  prolix  and  complicated 
thm  the  French,  their  pharmacy  has  adopted  the  best  parts  of  the 
pb<inn:icopoeias  of  London  and  Paris,  and  is  intermediate  between  these 
two  systems.  The  Germans  accordingly  furnish  apothecaries  to  many, 
of  *lie  neighbouring  countries.  They  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the 
business  in  Prussia,  and  there  are  none  bat  German  apothecaries  in  Mo&> 
cow  and  St.  Pelersburgh. 

"•  In  the  latter  city  an  apothecary  dare  not  make  up  a  prescription 
of  any  practitioner  wboeename  is  not  in  the  printed  list  of  physicians; 
nor  can  he  venture  to  sell  a  drug,  however  small  in  quantity  or  insig- 
nificant in  quality,  without  a  prescription  regularly  signed;  and  evc^ry 
thing  sent  from  his  shop  must  be  wrapped  in  a  sealed  packet.^ 

**ln  Prussia  the  pbarmdceaiic  code  is  exceedin:jly  strict,  and  requires 
hiH^  quahncations  in  the  apothecary,  lis  seventy  is  pcrucularly  exexnr 
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^lified  in  the  rigorous  examination  to  \?hich  tl)c  candiilutost  nrt'  sub- 
jected. 

^Thc  laws  of  that  kingdom  require  that  a  candicluto  tor  ('\ntninn« 
-tion  must  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  of  Hvo  yeurs,  uv  l):i\o 
been  employed  for  three  full  years  as  an  assistant  in  a  lictMisi'd  8lio|>, 
and  at  the  completion  of  either  period,  must  have  uttondiHl  two  full 
coureesof  lectuies  on  botany, chemistry,  natural  history,  phartnaiy, und 
medical  jurisprudence.  l'l)c  board  of  examiners  is  comiKised  of  two 
chemists  and  naturalists,  and  two  scicntilic  and  practical  ujKitlHH'arif'd, 
who  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  have  had  no  ])art  in  thu  uifti ruc- 
tion of  the  pupil.  The  candidate  is  first  oblifrtd  to  tranHhiteptuwii^oii 
taken  at  random  from  the  Prussian  PliarmacoiKJ'ia,  tu  Hatisfy  the  ixxird 
of  his  skill  in  the  Latin  language.  He  must  then  write  u  Latin  thrtnc 
on  two  subjects  of  chemistry  or  medical  jurisprudence,  the  tjtlert  of 
which  are  drawn  by  lot  from  an  urn.  This  theme  muMt  U)  writtc*n  in 
eight  hoars,  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners,  without  the  aid  of  Ijookw, 
assistants  or  extracts.  If  he  pass  this  ordc^,  two  diHicult  HuhjerlN  of 
pharmaceutic  or  analytic  chemistry  are  given  t6  him,  ujNjn  wiiich  iio 
is  obliged  to  write  a  theme  at  his  owii  dwelling,  with  the  aid  of  l>ookif, 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  has  received  the  highest  wjenlilic  chrtiiiriil 
education.  He  then  draws  by  lot  two  chemical  or  phurniaciMific  nub- 
stances,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  is  allowc<i  ei;^fit  diiyyt,  nt  tho 
end  of  which  time  he  must  have  made  a  complete  aii'dynm  of  thern, 
and  written  down  the  results  of  his  experiments.  He  is  aJM^i  obh;/<yl 
to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  puqjosely  ptjimjtuA  stoifiach  of  uit  mn 
mal,  and  to  write  a  juridico-chernic;il  fiafier  ther^jr^n.  Not  niitmfiid 
wtih  so  close  a  scrutiny,  which  would  dfU^  'duy '4\>ff'\tf:4:itry  in  i;ri« 
tbuntry,  from  soliciting  an  examination,  iln'.  caudidat/'  m  th^:n  rt'^iitrt  ti 
to  draw  by  lot  the  names  of  two  pharm-d/xiific  aHit\tffUtnln  of  4\ti}tt  nU 
preparation,  which  he  is  o\Ai^:d  to  prejjore  in  U$t'.  im^fnj' of  i\t*'  *'tiu\ 
mittec  extern poraneou>lf.  Hpecimii^i,  iitAi  hiu\  #Jf^,#/f //ff»<  *uiA  j/l  #/,»•, 
ten  samples  of  drug's,  and  sff\f^  ct^jruitJil  \rt"\Mih\u,t.n  uH:  \\$*  t,  |/I  ,j  t  /J 
before  bim,  which  he  must  n&rne  at  9trj\.x.  ll*t  ir.u^t  tUn  iftt*'  .|//  >$  ,'/• 
scientific  descnpdons  of  tl^  p)«ri*s  ar/i  Uy,f  uv-*;  fft'iV  tU**  i.v  im- 
origin,  properties,  ar^d  a£i'.!:er%tion  of  »U.  ''■'•*7,'^f  ^^d  JU-  *  )»*  u,.*  \  1 1« 
Oients,  mode  of  pi*i^m^jUy  ar.d  n*  rA  ijj-  \u  r'**,/,. :  t,i  if  ''»/>.,  '  '/. 
and  the  meaiks  of  lea  i.'.g  ''u,.t  ytf'}. 

**Theexain.r>^:rb  are  *....£*A  •/#  r ^  yt-A^u^  t}.r*,;*f  »!l 'Jy  «  ••.  .#^ 
and  lo  k«e|>  acc*;r«?e  e..»*.  ^  of  t>.::  yjf^,*'fit;.'^9^  ,,'yj  t/f  «v 
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or  failure  of  each  attempt.  If  they  af^rove  of  the  candidate  by  a 
jority  of  votes,  he  is  admitted  to  the  public  examination,  at  which  be 
must  answer  questions  in  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  medical  juris- 
prudence;  after  wtiich,  if  he  is  still  futher  approved  of  he  is  recom- 
mended to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  gives  him  a  licence  to  prac- 
tice his  art.'' 

But  it  is  in  France  that  pharmacy  has  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
We  cannot  offer  a  more  compact  view  of  the  legal  condition  of  the 
profession  in  that  country,  than  is  presented  by  tlie  following  extract 
from  the  address  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  interest  of  the  matter  will  be 
our  best  apology  for  \\\i  length. 

*'The  French  law  regulating  tlie  sale  and  dis|w^nsation  of  medicines, 
establishes  three  schools  of  pharmacy— one  at  Paris,  anoi her  at  Stras- 
hurg,  and  a  third  at  Monlijelier.  Each  of  these  schools  is  obliged  to 
open  at  least  foiir  courses  of  experimental  lectures— one  on  botany, 
one  on  the  natural  history  of  medicines,  and  the  other  two  on  practi- 
cal pharmacy  and  chemistfy. 

"The  pharmaceutists  of  those  cities  are  coraj)clled  to  enteral  the 
school  the  name,  age,  and  other  circumstances  of  their  apprentices, 
who  are  all  obliged  to  attend  the  lectures.  An  apprenticeship  of  eight 
years  is  required  before  a  persson  is  allowed  to  open  a  shop,  except  he  has 
attended  three  courses  of  lectures  in  one  of  the  schools,  when  only  an 
apprenticeship  of  six  years  is  exacted.  The  length  of  each  course  is 
five  months,  and  a  strict  scrutiny  is  exercised  over  the  attendance  of 
the  pupils.  A  prize  is  annually  delivered  at  the  expiration  of  liie 
course  for  the  best  essay  on  any  of  the  sciences  taught  in  the  schools. 

"  When  a  pupil  wishes  to  become  a  licentiate,  he  is  required  to  pro- 
duce the  certificate  of  the  school  where  he  has  studied,  and  of  the 
pharmaceutists  with  whom  he  has  served  his  time,  as  well  as  an  attesta- 
tion of  his  moral  conduct,  signed  by  twd  resident  citizens  and  two  au- 
thorized pharmaceutists.  He  must  also  produce  a  certified  cop>  of  the 
register  of  his  birth,  tx>  prove  that  he  has  completed  his  twenty-fiOb 
year.  If  the  director  and  professors  of  the  school  are  satisfied  with 
these  documents,  they  appoint  a  day  for  the  first  examination.  The 
student  must  undergo  three  public  examinations,  the  intervals  lietween 
which  must  be  at  least  a  month.  One  of  these  is  on  the  principles  of 
the  art;  another  on  botany,  and  tlie  natural  history  of  ihe  materia  medi- 
ca;  the  third  examination  is  on  the  practice  of  phunnacy,  and  contin- 
ues for  four  days.     It  consists  of  at  least  nme  chemical  or  pharmaceii- 
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tical  processes,  perfonned  by  the  candidate  in  the  presence  of  the  exam* 
iners,  to  whom  he  must  describe  the  materials,  the  operation  and  ihe 
results,  and  explain  the  rationale  of  the  process.  He  must  receiie  the 
votes  of  two*thirds  of  his  exammers  before  obtaining  his  diploma. 

'^  in  those  places  where  there  is  no  school  of  pharmacy  established, 
the  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  by  a  jury  composed 
of  physicians  and  pharmaceutists,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  practice 
phaimacy  unless  licensed  by  a  jury,  or  by  one  of  the  established  schools. 
The  licentiates  of  the  schools  can  exercise  their  profession  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  those  of  the  juries  are  restricted  to  the  department  in 
which  they  have  been  examined. 

^No  pharmaceutist  is  permitted  to  sell  any  secret  medicine.  At 
Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Montpolier,  an  annual  inspection  of  the  shops 
and  warehouses  of  the  pharmaceutists  and  druggists  is  performed,  by  a 
board  consisting  of  two  professors  in  the  medical  schQp),ihe  members 
ai  Uie  school  of  pharmacy,  and  a  commiss^iry  of  the  police.  All  de- 
teriorated or  badly  prepared  drugs  are  seized  by  the  commissary,  and 
the  person  in  whose  shop  they  are  found  is  liable  to  a  tine  of  one  hun- 
dred livres,  and  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  months.  These 
annual  visits  of  inspection  are  paid  in  other  places  by  the  juries  who 
examine  the  candidates. 

^  Poisons  are  required  to  be  kept  in  secure  and  separate  apartments, 
of  which  the  master  of  the  shop  alone  keeps  the  key.  They  are  to  be 
sold  to  none  but  a  known  and  resident  person,  under  a  penalty  of  three 
thousand  francs;  and  all  purchasers  must  write  their  namefl  and  resi- 
dence, the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  poisonous  drugs  they  have  bought, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted,  in  a  register  open  to  the  in^ 
speclion  of  the  police,  under  the  same  penalty.^ 

Notwithstanduig  the  excellence  of  most  of  these  regiilati(>j)5'^^' 
roemus  abuses  have  crept  in,  which  have  attracted  the  not^^e^^^"^  so- 
defy  of  pharmacy  at  Pans,  and  called  forth  a  memor*^^^"  *^'^  "^y 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  We  notice  this  cirptJms»dnce  m  order  to 
present  to  our  readers  an  extract  which  exhi*ils^«  ^^^g^^  ^"^  ^'  '^® 
same  time  just  estimate  formed  by  the  m^inorialists  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  their  profession,  and  of  tho  attainments  and  standing  of  many 
of  its  members. 

"  The  knowledge"  say  they  '*  which  pharmacy  requires,  without  being 
fs  extensive,  is  in  part  the  same  as  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  piiysi- 
cian.     It  is  as  various,  and  is  sufficiently  useful  to  entitle  him  who  po«- 
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scsses  it  to  the  particular  attention  of  government,  and  to  general  re- 
spect.    The  pharmaceutists  enrol  in  their  number  men  of  dishnguisiied 
learning,  who  belong  to  the  most  celebrated  academies;  skilful  pntfes* 
sors,  who  till  the  chairs  of  chemistry  and  natural  history;  writers,  whose 
works  are  sought  for  in  France,  and  abroad ;  res()ectable  citizens,  whose 
public  services  have  been  rewarded  by  honours,  titles  and  decoralioiis." 
The  state  of  the.  pharmaceutic  art  in  Europe,  as  exhibited  in  the 
above  extracts,  compared  with  its  present  condition  in  the  United  States, 
presents  a  lamentable  contrast  to  our  disadvantage.     The  physician  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  not  only  ui  villages  or  thinly  settled  places, 
where  there  might  not  be  su|)fx)rt  for  an  apothecary,  but  in  many  of  our 
large  towns  and  cities,  kee|)a,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prepares,  the  medi- 
cines he  employs,  the  dispensing  of  which  he  is  often  cianpelled,  in 
.  consetjuence  of  the  burthen  of  his  pro}>er  professional  engagements, 
to  leave  to  his  students,  whose  only  knowledge  of  the  business  has  been 
acquired  by  the  study  of  a  few  months  in  his  office.  Even  where  apothe** 
caries  have  been  established,  they  have  frequently  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness with  no  other  preparation  than  a  short  experience,  obtained  in  the 
shops  of  others,  sometimes  without  even   this  advantage.     Provided 
with  a  dispensatory,  and  perhaps  with  a  few  other  elementary  works  on 
pharmacy,  without  any  knowledge,  or  at  best  with  only  a  smattering  of 
chemistry,  they  feel  themselvescompetent  to  the  performance  of  duties 
which  in  Europe  are  thought  to  require  the  previous  devotion  of  many 
years  to  persevering  study,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  skill. 

This,  however,  is  the  daik  side  of  the  picture.     It  gives  us  much 

pleasuie  to  be  able  to  state  that  pharmacy  has  l)egun  to  partake  of  that 

V.  spirit  of  improvement   which  pervades  every  art  and  profession  that 

^ndQ  to  administer  to  our  physical  comfort.     In  the  city  nf  Philadel- 

P^'^K  ()^vticularly,  great  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place  witliia 

a  few  fknxs>^orth  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour,  April  1830. 


Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee^  for 

the  year  1830. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  L. 
P.  Yaiidoll,  we  hiive  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  "Transactions 
of  ihe  Mt'dical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,"  wbkh  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  late  legissldture  of  that  state,  and  noet  in  Nashville  in  May 
las,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  practice  of  physick  in  that  state; 
and  adopting  regulations  for  the  government  and  intercourse  of  its 
meraliers.  From  tiiis  paper  we  take  the  liberty  of  furnishing  our  read- 
ers with  copious  extracts,  in  the  hope  that  other  legislatures  and 
p'.ysicians  may  be  induced  by  the  example  of  those  of  Tennessee  to 
*'go  and  do  likewise."  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  mortification  and  as- 
tonishment that  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  intellicrent  8(a*es  of  the 
Union,  no  legislative  eifaclments  have  been  passed  on  this  important 
muier;  and  esjiecially  that  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky — states 
which  pride  themselves  on  their  Schools  of  Medicine — the  door  to 
practice  is  thrown  widely  open  to  every  pretender,  and  under  the 
very  portals  of  the  temple  of  Medical  Science,  cunning,  impudence  and 
quackery  are  freely  admitted  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  society.  We 
earnestly  pray  tiiat  a  spirit  of  reformation  on  this  head  will  be  aroused 
throughout  the  land,  and  that  all  those  states  which  have  not  yet  done 
so,  will  sptethly  adopt  such  measures  in  relation  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  will  prevent  those  from  practice  who  cannot  offer  satisfacto- 
ry evidence  of  the  requisite  qualifications. 

Act  of  Incorporation. — An  Act  to  incorporate  a  Medical  Society 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee.— As  health  is  universally  acknowledtfed  to 
be  essentially  necessary  to  tlie  happiness  and  prosperity  of  society,  and 
its  preservation  and  recovery  are  essentially  connected  with  an  inti- 
mate ac(|uaintance  with  the  animal  economy,  and  the  properties  and 
eflVcts  of  Medicines,  and  as  institutions  formed  on  liberal  principles, 
cheushed  by  an  intelligent  community,  and  patronized  by  law,  are  emi- 
nently calctilaled  to  encourage  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of 
sucli  knowled^'p — therefore, 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ten^ 
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mrs.s'e€y  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  this  General 
Assembly,  a  sufficient  number  of  learned  and  intelligent  practising 
physicians  in  this  state,  who,  when  so  appointed,  are  hereby  cons*  itu- 
ted  and  formed  into  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Medical  Society  of  the  Stale  of  Tennessee,''  and  tliey,  and  such  other 
persons  as  said  board  may  hereafter  elect,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
this  act,  and  their  successors,  shall  continue  to  be  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  until  the  year  1860. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it. enacted.  That  the  members  of  the  Society  may  from 
time  to  lime  elect  a  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary,  and  such 
other  officers  as  they  may  think  necessary  and  convenient,  and  the 
members  of  said  Society  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  respective 
duties  of  the  several  officers,  the  length  of  time  they  shall  hold  their 
respective  offiics,  also  to  authorize  their  President,  or  some  other  per- 
son, to  administer  such  oaths  to  those  officers  as  the  Society  shall  think 
proper,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States^ 
and  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  power  to  alter  and  renew  the  same 
at  their  pleasure.  • 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  members  of  said  Society  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  all  actions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  prosecute  and 
defend  the  same  to  final  judgment  and  execution,  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  "Medical  Society  of  Tennessee. '* 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  enacted,  That  said  Society  may  elect,  under  such  re- 
gulations as  it  may  adopt,  such  persons  as  may  be  thought  worthy  prac- 
titioners of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  be  members  thereof;  and  such 
per9(jn  or  persons,  so  elecled,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  said  Socieiy,  provided  that  he  or  they  shall,  wiihm  one 
year  from  the  time  of  his  election,  sign  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of 
said  Society,  or  otherwise  in  writing  signify  his  or  their  assent  thereto; 
and  shall  have  power  to  expel  any  of  its  members  for  misconduct. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  enactcti.  That  said  Society  shall  have  power  and  au- 
thority to  enact  laws  and  regulationB,  for  the  government  of  the.  same, 
as  are  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  or  of 
)f  the  United  Siates,  and  to  annex  reasonable  fines  and  penalties,  noi  ex- 

ceeding fifiy  dollars,  to  be  sued  fr-r  and  recovered  by  said  Society,  for 
"  tlieir  use  and  benefii,  in  any  court  of  law  in  this  Slate,  and  also  to  fix 

^i^  the  times  and  plices  of  the  meetings  of  said  Society,  which  sh;iii  be 

at  Iciist  once  in  each  year,  and  may  also  determine  \\\v.  mimher  of  mem- 
bers necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  bubiiicss. 


v^- 
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Sec.  6.  Be  ii  enacted^  That  the  first  meeting  of  said  Society  shall 
be  hefd  in  the  town  of  Nashville,  in  this  State,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May  1830. 

Sec.  7.  Be  ii  enacted^  Thai  the  "Medical  Society  of  Tennessee," 
so  soon  as  they  may  meet  and  organize  themselves,  shall  proceed  to 
elect  seven  persons  who  reside  in  West  Tennessee,  not  more  than  two 
of  whom  reside  in  the  same  county,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of 
**  Censors  for  Middle  Tennessee  i''  and  also  in  the  like  manner  ei oct  a 
board  of  "  Censors  for  Eas"  Tv^nnessee  and  the  Western  District." 

Sec  8.  Be  it  enacted,  Th<^t  the  persons  thus  elected  to  constitute 
said  boards  of  Censors  shall  hold  their  appointment  for  the  term  of  one 
year  from  the  time  of  their  election,  and  until  others  shall  have  been 
elected  to  supply  their  places;  they  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  they  may  agree  upon,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and  when  so  con- 
tened  they  shall  proceed,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  Society,  to  examine  any  person  or  persons  who  may  present 
themselves  for  such  examination,  touching  their  skill  in  the  practice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  if  on  such  examination  the  board  of  Cen- 
sors shall  deem  such  candidate  sufficiently  skilled  in.  the  science  and 
practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  they  shall  grant  to  such  candidate  a 
license  to  practice  the  same  in  the  State  of  'i'ennessee. 

Ssc.  9.  Be  it  enacted.  That  no  qualification  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  entitle  a  candidate  to  examination,  except  he  shall  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Sbc.  10.  Be  it  enacted.  That  if  either  of  the  boards  of  Censors  shall 
obstmately  refuse  to  examine  any  candidate  hating  the  above  qualifi- 
cations, each  member  who  shall  be  present  at  the  time  of  such  refusal, 
and  shall  concur  therein,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  such  person  or  persons, 
so  refused,  in  any  court  of  law  in  this  Slate,  f«r  his  own  use  and  bene- 
fit. 

Sec.  It.  Be  it  enacted.  That  each  person  who  shall  be  examined  by 

either  bitard  of  Censors,  shall  pay  for  a  license  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
to  be  applied  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Society. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee  shall 
bave  power,  at  any  re«[ular  meeting,  to  levy  such  contributions  on  its 
members  as  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  effect  any  of  the  pur^x^sca  of 
its  establishment,  and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  collect  the 
same  in  any  court  of  law  in  this  State.  « 
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Sec.  13.  Be  it  enacted,  That  any  one  of  the  Censors  appointed  un- 

,   der  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  grant  a 

temporary  license  to  any  person  or  persons,  to  practice  Medicine  and 

Surgery,  until  a  regular  meeting  of  aaid  board  of  Censors;  after  which 

time  the  said  temporary  license  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  enacted^  That  said  corporation  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  such  rules,  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may  be  thought 
necessary,  and  imposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 

EPHRAIM  H.  FOSTER, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcpresentathes, 
JOEL  WALKER, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Passed,  January  9th,  1830. 

Medical  Society, — ^The  following  gentlemen  compose  tlie  Medical 
Society  incorporated  at  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature. 
For  Carter  County. — Joseph  Powell  and  William  Mitchell. 
SulUvan. — Elkanah  R.  Dulaney,  Wm.  R.  Dularjey  and  Wm.  Hammer. 
Washington. — Sam'l.  B.  Cunningham  and  Daniel  Kinney. 
Greene. — Francis  A.  M'Corcle  and  Alex.  M^Kenny. 
•  Jefferson. — Joseph  B.  M.  Reese,  Wm.  H.  Deaderick,  Henry  Helm  and 
Wdliara  Moore. 
Hawkins. — Hugh  A.  M.  Walker  and  Archibald  M'Kinny. 
Grainger. — ^John  W.  Lyde,  Wm.  E.  Cocke  and  P.  B.  Cobb. 
Cocke. — George  M.  Porter  and  Dan'l.  C  Chamberlain. 
Sevier. — John  W.  Porter  and  David  Bricker. 

Claiborne Shackelford  and  Jonathan  Thacher. 

Knox. — Joseph  C.  Strong,  James  King,  Donald  Mcintosh,  William  J. 

^  ,  Baker  and  James  G.  M.  Ramsey. 
Anderson. — Hugh  Crozier. 
Blount. — Samuel  Pride  and  John  Temple. 

Monroe. — F.  H.  Gregory,  William  J  Morrison  and  Nathan  Harris. 
Roane. — Thomas  A.  Anderson  and  Lewis  W.  Jorden, 
McMinn. — Horace  Hicock  and  Joseph  Alexander. 
R/iea. —  Gid(^on  B.  Thompson  and  Azariah  Shelton. 
Bledsoe. — Surnuel  L.  Story  and  Henry  B.  Oden. 
Marion. — Pleasant  H.  Butler  and  Siinuiel  B.  Mead. 
Overton. — Nathaniel  Cotfee,  and  B.  J.  Bl<  dsc>e. 
Jaekson. — Wm.  R.  Keftner,  Absalom  John,  and  Nathan  Montgomery. 
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WhUe, — Madison  Fisk  and  Robert  Cox. 

Warren. — Archibald  Rogers  and  M.  Hill. 

FVaidclin, — Wallace  Estill,  Roberl  Turner  and  Jas.  Montfifomer}'. 

Wilson, — James  Frdzier,  Thomas  Hunt,   Sam'l.  C.  McWhwicr,  and 

L.  W.  White. 
Smith  — John  H.  Ray,  James  A.  White,   f  Dobson,  and  Don  C. 

Dixon. 
Rutherford. — James  Maney,  VVm.  R.  Rucker,  Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  F. 

E.  Bf«ton  and  Simuel  VVatkins. 
WiUiamson. — Wm.  G.  Dickinson,  Edward  Breathitt,  F.  Stith,  and 

William  S.  Webb. 
Maury, — George  W.  Campbell,  Thomas  Brown,  D.  N.  Sansom,  H.  E. 

Turner,  John  B.  Hayes,  John  M'Gempsey  and  S.  R.  Porter. 
Davidson, — Samuel  Hogg,  James  Roane,  Felix  Robertson,  R.  A.  'Hig 

ginbotham,  Boyd  M'Nairy,  James  M.  Walker,  Charles   Pugsley, 

John  Waters,  John  Maxey  and  James  Overton. 
Sumner. — Elmore  Douglass,  James  A.  Blackmore,  Wm.  T.  Hodge, 

Allen  (lillespie  and  David  M.  Porter. 
jRoberston, — ^Archibald  Thomas,  Christian  Allen  and  T.  J.  Watson. 
Montgomery, — CJeorge  B.  Hopson,  Thomas  T.  Watson,  Lewis  W.  King 

and  J.  H.  Marable. 
Bedford, — John  H.  Kain,  M.  D.  Mitchell,  and  Preston  Frazer. 
GUes. — William  Topp  and  L.  Cooper. 
Stewart, — Christopher  Clements. 
Lincoln, — William  F.  Smith,  Allen  C.  Gillespie,  E.  H.  Hickman  and 

William  Bonner. 
Hickman, — William  D.  Gowen,  James  G.  Smith,  and  Joel  K.  Walker. 
Dickson, — Belfield  N.  Carter,  and  Henry  Marable. 
Carroll, — ^Robert  Nicholson,  James  Henderson,  and  Seth  W.  Bell. 
Gibson, — John  H.  Crisp,  and  William  W.  Lea. 
Dyer. — Joseph  Degraffenreid,  and  Edward  Burchet. 
Ohian, — William  Wilkerson. 

Henry, — Thomas  K.  Porter,  Francis  Rcid  and  E.  R.  Anderson. 
Weakley. — Pulaski  P.  Bell,  and  Thomas  Edwards. 
Madison, — James  Young,  Robert  Fenner,  and  — —  Loving. 
Henderson. — John  A.  Wilson  and  —  McKissack. 

• 

.Haywood, — Allen  J.  Barbee. 

McNairy, Young. 

Hardemtm, — ^Daniel  M.  Guijin,  and  David  Brown. 
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Fayette, —  —Williams,  and :i:ggasoi}. 

SheUjy. Russell  and       ■        Chrisuan. 

Lu.rrence, — Gabriel  Bumpass. 
Wai^ — Joel  Hancock. 

Hardin Watt. 

Tii>Um — J.  A.  Greene  andpharles  G.  Fesbee, 
Perry, — Daniel  L.  Sanders. 
Humptireys. — ^F.  A.  Dallam. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee. — The  associa- 
tion  of  Physicians  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  its  last  session,  assembled  in  Nashville  on  Monday,  the  3il  of 
May. 

The  meeting,  although  not  a  full  one,  was  sufficiently  numerous  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  code  of  By- 
Lawsj  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  Board.  Drs.  Alkx. 
M'KufNEY,  of  East  Tennessee,  Boyd  M'Nairy,  Wallace  Ls'i  ill, 
F.  Stith  and  Joh?4  B.  HAYs,of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Jambs  Young, 
of  the  Western  District,  composed  this  Committee. 

By-Laws  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee, 

Art.  1.  The  Society  shall  convene  annually  on  the  first  Monday  id 
May,  at  Nfishville. 

Art.  2  The  otficers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  a  Tieasuier, 

Art,  3.  Twenty-tive  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact 
business. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  continue  in  of- 
fice for  the  term  of  two  years;  .and,  in  case  of  a  tie,  :he  presiding  offi- 
cer shall  give  the  casting  vote — and  the  majority  shall  vlvci. 

Art.  6.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,,  preseive  order 
and  regulate  the  debates;  state  and  put  questions  ugree<'ii>ly  lo  the  sense 
and  intention  of  the  members;  he  shall  have  pc»wi'r  to  fine  any  mem- 
ber fo^  disorderly  conduct,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollirs  for  e..ch 
offi?nce;  he  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Vice  Presnient,  chU  a 
geiieuil  meenngnf  the  memheis,  -ii  any  time  intervening  the  [leKcrds 
fixed  for  ihe  es»'»blished  meetings,  wht-never  he  may  think  .hat  /be 
interests  of  the  Society  shall  require  a  special  meeting — of  which  one 
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month^s  notice  shall  be  given  in  some  one  of  the  newspapers  of  Knox- 
ville,  Nashville  and  Jackson. 

Art.  6.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  his  duties  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President  ;^nd,  if  neither  of  them  be  present,  a  presiding  offi- 
cer pro  (em.  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent. • 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  attend 
each  meeting  of  the  Society,  call  over  the  names  of  the  members^  and 
take  down  the  minutes,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  next  meeting;  he 
shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members  admitted ;  also,  a  list  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  all  those  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  license 
from  the  Boards  of  Censors. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to 
write  and  answer  all  letters  in  behalf  of  the  Society;  to  manage  all 
matters  of  correspondence,  and  to  make  a  faithful  record  of  such  com- 
manications  as  this  Society  may  think  worthy  of  being  preserved. 

Art.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  donations  and  collect  all 
the  contributions  arisi^  fhom  such  laws  and  regulations  as 'the  Society 
shallfrom  time  to  time  make;  he  shall  likewise  keep  all  the  monies  and 
securities  belonging  to  the  Society;  and  shall  pay  all  orders  signed  by 
the  President,  Vice  President,  or  presiding  officer  for  the  time  being 
— ^which  orders  shall  be  his  vouchers  for  his  expenditures. 

AdmUsion  of  Members, — ^Art.  10.  Any  medical  gentleman  who 
shall  be  proposed  as  a  member  of  this  society,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present.  On  admission,  he  shall 
sign  the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer such  sums  as  may  annually  be  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Art.  11.  No  person  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  State  shall  be 
admitted  as  an  Honorary  Member;  but  any  medical  gentleman,  resi- 
ding without  the  limits  of  the  State,  having  been  proposed,  and  satis- 
factory reasons  having  been  given  why  he  should  be  admitted,  may  be 
dected  bjr  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Censors. — ^Art.  12.  The  Medical  Boards  of  Censors  shall  be  cho- 
sen by  ballot. 

Art.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  Boards  of  Censors  to 
subject  the  candidates  for  licences  to  an  examination  on  the  following 
branches  of  the  profession,  viz.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Midwifery;  except  when  the  candidate  presents  such  testimonials  of 
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qualificaticms  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  may  preclude  the  ntr 
cessity  of  examination. 

Abt.  14.  Not  less  than  five  Censors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of 
either  Board.  If  five  only  ate  preserft,  one  vote  way  reject  a  candi- 
date; if  more  are  present,  two  negative  votes  are  retjuired  to  rejcict. 

Art.  16.  The  Dean  of  each  Board  of  Censors  shall  keep  a  record 
of  Its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  transmit  the  same,  with  the 
fees  b>  him  received,  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 

Abt.  16.  The  Licentiate  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Censors  with  a 
license,  printed  on  parchment,  signed  by  themselves,  the  President 
and  Recording  Secretary,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Society, 
after  the  following  manner: 

"Wc  the  subscribei-s,  Censors  of  the  Tennessee  Medical  Society, 
duly  appomted  and  authorized,  have  examined  li.  B.  of  C  in  tlie  coun- 
ty of  D.  a  candidate  foe  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Suigery,  and  iiav* 
ing  found  him  qualifie'l,  do  approve  and  licence  him  as  a  Praoitioner 
in  Medicine,  agreeably  to  the  law  in  that  case  made  and  provided.''* 

Art.  17.  The  President  shall  have  authority  to  fill  up  any  and  every 
vacancy  that  may  occur  between  the  regular  meelmgs  of  the  Soiie'.y,  bj 
the  concurrence  of  the  members  of  die  Board  in  which  such  vacancy 
or  vacancies  may  occur. 

Art.  1 8.  The  President  or  presiding  officer  shall,  at  each  annual 
meeting,  appoint  an  Orator,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deliver  a  suna- 
bie  address,  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  on  some  subject  appertainmg 
to  the  science  of  Medicine,  Natural  Uistory  or  Botany,  under  a  penal- 
ly  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

Art.  19.  On  motion,  at  any  regular  meeting,  a  member  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  preseul;  previous  notice, 
with  specification  of  the  charges,  having  been  given  bun  by  his  accuser 
QTCUXusers^  three  months  before  tiie  meeting  at  which  such  mcitioa  stiall 
lie  made:  provided,  nevertheless,  that  where  any  charge  shall  be  made 
by  one  member  of  the  Society  against  another,  tlie  accused  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  call  upon  any  fi'oe  members  of  said  Society,  most  conv^uitnt 
to  the  parties,  who  shall,  on  reiisonablc  notice,  exa^iiiuc  into  &i*d 
charge  or  charges,  and,  if  deemed  of  sutiicieut  mi[>ortance,  siiuU 
report  the  same  to  tlic  nextrnteuug  of  the  »Si>ciet);  oilierwis^*,  hu-  iiy 
dispose  of  the  same  in  sucb  manner  as  ibey  lu.ty  deem  ju^i  and  pu  [eJr. 

Art.  20.  The  form  of  otUJi  adinwiisieied  oy  the  piesulmg  oluce.  of 
the  Society,  or  any  Judge  of  ine  biaie,  shuil  be  m  die  loiiowiu^  woids: 
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*•  I,  A.  B.  of  the  county  of  C,  and  Stale  of  Tennessee,  do  hereby 
!H>leninly  affinn  Ihat  I  will  fait hfiiUy,  truly  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties  assigned  me,  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  and 
Uie  By-laws  of  this  Society,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  abilities.'' 

Art  2 1  No  one  of  the  foregoing  By-laws  shall  be  altered  or  amend- 
ed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  officers.  Whereupon 
the  following  gentlemen  were  found  to  hai^  received  a  majority  of 
Totes,  and  were  declared  by  the  Chairman  duly  elected. 

Dr.  Janes  Roane,  of  Nashville,  President. 
Dr.  James  King,  of  Knoxville,  Vice  President. 
Dr  James  M.  Walkbs,  of  Nashville,  Recording  Secretary. 
Dr.  LuNSFORD  P.  Yandell,  of  Rutherford,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

Dr.  BovD  .VrNAiTiY,  of  Nashville,  Treasurer. 

Professor  Caldwell  (of  Transylvania  University)  being  present 
by  invitation,  was  on  motion  of  Dr.  Becton,  of  Murfreesboroughy 
unuiiituously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  followmg  gcnilemen  were  then  elected  Censors, 

For  the  WeHem  District. 
Doctor  James  Young,  of  Jackson,  Madison  county. 

RoiiERT  Nicholson,  of  Huntingdon,  Carrol  county. 

£.  R.  Henderson,  of  Paris,  Henry  county. 

Allen  J.  Barbee,  of  BrowHsville,  Haywood  county. 

John  A.  Wilson,  of  Henderson  county. 

F.  T.  Reid,  of  Paris,  Henry  county. 

JouN  H.  Crisp,  of  Gibson  county. 

Middle  Tennessee. 

Doctor  Jaxes  ManbIt,  of  Marf^^eesboroui^fh,  Rutherford  county. 
Fbrdinani>  Sttth,  of  Franklin,  Williamson  county. 
John  B.  Hats,  of  Columbia,  Maury  county. 
W\LLAC£  INSTILL,  of  Winchester,  Franklin  cooDty. 
John  H.  Marablb,  of  Montgomery  county. 
Elmore  Douglass,  of  Gallatin,  Sumner  county. 
Samuel  Hoeo,  of  Nashville,  Davidson  coanty 
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East  Tennessee, 
Doctor  Wm.  H.  Dbaderick,  of  Jeffereon  county. 

Alex.  F.  M^Kinny,  of  Greenville,  Green  county. 
John  W.  Ltdb,  of  Grainger  county.^ 
Donald  M'lifTosH,  ofKnoxville. 
John  Tekple,  of  Blount  county;. 
Joseph  C.  Strong,  of  Knoxville» 
Tho3IA8  a.  Anderson,  of  Roane  county. 

Doctors  BectoD,  Yandell,  F.  Robertson,  Hays  and  Rain  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  and  present  a  code  of  Medical  E;luc& 
for  the  government  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  in  their  profession' 
al  intercourse^ 

In  the  aflemoon  of  the  same  day  the  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing, (it  being  the  code  enacted  by  the  ^Central  Medical  Society  of 
Georgia,'^  at  their  session  in  1828)  which  was  adopted  by  the  Society. 

Medical  Ethics. 

^'1.  It  is  the  doty  of  every  medical  practitioner  to  treat  his  patients 
with  steadiness,  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  to  make  due  aliowan- 
ces  for  that  mental  weakness  which  usually  accompanies  bodily  dis- 
ease. Secresy  and  delicacy  should  be  strictly  observed  in  all  cases  in 
which  they  may  seem  to  be  peculiarly  required. 

''2.  The  strictest  observance  of  temperance  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
culcated on  the  minds  of  the  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery—^ 
a  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  and  a  steady  hand  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  practice  of  those  branches  of  medical  science. 

^^3.  Unfavourable  prognostications  should  never  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  patients;  yet,  should  there  seem  to  be  immediate  danger, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  to  apprise  the  patientV 
friends  of  that  circumstance. 

<^  4.  In  every  instance  in  which  one  physician  has  been  called  on  to 
visit  the  patient  of  andther,  a  consultation  with  the  former  medical  at- 
tendant should  be  proposed.  Consultations  in  difficult  cases  should  al- 
ways be  recommended,  and  the  physician  called  on  for  that  purpose 
should  always  pay  the  greatest  degree  of  respect  to  the  practitioner 
first  employed,  and  allow  Aim  the  privilege  of  delivering  all  the  direc- 
tions agreed  upon. 

*'6.  Special  consultations  are  sometimes  wished  for;  in  such  cases 
the  physician  called  on  should  carefully  guard  against  paying  another 
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.visit,  unless  he  should  be  requested  to  continue  his  services  by  the  pa- 
•  tient,  or  some  of  bis  fhends. 

^'6.  When  one  pbysiciaa  is  called  on  to  visit  the  patient  of  another 
in  his  absence,  or  during  short  indisposition,  he  should  not  manifest  a 
wish  to  continue  in  attendance  any  longer  than  the  physician  first  called 
on  should  be  able  to  resume  the  charge  of  the  case,  unless  a  continu- 
ance of  his  services  should  be  expressly  wished  for  by  the  patient  or 
his  friends. 

<^7.  Physicians  should  not  visit  their  patients  too  frequently,  lest 
seeing  them  oflener  than  necessary  might  produce  unsteadiness  in  the 
treatment. 

^8.  Theoretical  discussions  should  not  be  too  freely  indulged  in 
consultations,  as  they  frequently  give  rise  to  much  perplexity,  without 
any  improvement  in  practice. 

<^.  The  junior  physician  in  attendance  should  always  deliver  his 
opinion  first,  the  others  according  to  seniority,  and  a  majority  should 
decide;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  tie,  the  physician  $rst  in  attendance 
should  give  the  casting  vote  in  r^ard  to  the  future  treatment,  and  to 
him  should  be  entrusted  the  future  management  uf  the  case,  unless 
the  patient  or  his  relations  should  object  to  his  being  continued. 

<M0.  Although  the  possession  of  a  diploma,  honorably  acquired, 
furnishes  presumptive  evidence  of  professional  ability,  and  entitles  its 
possessor  to  pre-eminence  in  the  profession,  yet,  the  want  of  it  should 
not  exclude  practitioners  of  experience  and  sound  judgment  from  the 
fellowship  and  respect  of  the  regular  graduate. 

<4 1.  In  consultations  punctuality  in  meeting  at  tlie  same  time  should 
be  strictly  observed,  but  the  physician  who  first  anives  should  wait 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the  arrival  of  o titers.  A  minute  exami* 
nation  of  the  patient,  however,  should  not  take  place  until  one  or  more 
of  the  medical  attendants  are  present,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
All  subsequent  visits  should,  if  practicable,  be  made  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  no  medical  discussion  sliould  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  patient. 

''12.  Attendance  on  the  members  of  the  profession  or  their  families 
should  always  be  gratuitous,  but  should  not  be  officiously  obtruded. 
Should  the  circumstances  of  the  medical  practitioner  indisposed  well 
enable  him  to  make'  a  recompense  for  medical  services  rendered  to  him- 
self, his  wife  or  family,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  especially  if  he  reside 
at  a  distance. 
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"13.  When  one  raedica!  practitioner  is  called  on  to  visit  apdtient* 
whuse  ret'overy  has  been  despaired  of  by  the  physician  tirsl  in  atiend-  ' 
ance,  and  the  disease  should  afterwards  terminate  fatally  under  his 
m'»n;«gement,  be-shouW  avoid  iildinaating  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased^ 
ihw  if  he  had  been  call^  on  a  day  or  a  few  hours  sooner  -he  could  have 
efi'ecfed  a  cure.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is  highly  reprehensibte, 
and  empirical  in  the  eictreme.  Awd  In  the  event  of  the  patient's  re- 
covery, such  a  person  should  not  assume  all  the  credit,  as  the  cure 
might  have  been  partly  effected  by  the  medicines  prescribed  before  he 
tot>k  charge  of  the  case. 

"14.  The  use  of  nostrums  and  quack  medicines  should  be  disc'Ut^ 
aged  by  the  diculty,  as  degrading  to  the  profession,  injurious  to  health, 
and  often  destructive  <yf  life.  Should  patients  labouring  under  chronic 
complaints  obstinately  determine  to  have  recourse  to  them,  a  reasonable 
degree  of  indulgence  should  be  allowed  to  their  credulity  by  the  phy- 
sician; but  it  is  his  Sacred  daty  to  warn  them  of  the  falkcyof  their 
expectations,  and  the  danger  of  the  experiment,  and  the  necessity  of 
strict  attention  to  the  effect  produced  by  them,  in  order  that  their  bad 
efiects,  if  any,  should  be  timely  obviated. 

"16  No  physician  should  either,  by  precept  or  example,  contribute 
to  the  circulation  of  a  secret  nostrum,  whether  it  be  his  own  invention 
and  exclusive  property,  or  that  of  another.  For,  if  it  be  of  real  value, 
its  concealment  is  inconsistent  with  beneficence  and  professional  lib- 
er.ility;  and  if  mystery  alone  give  it  value  and  importance,  such  craft 
implies  either  disgraceful  ignorance  or  fraudulent  avarice. 

"  16.  A  wealthy  physician,  or  one  retired  from  practice,  should  Refuse 
to  give  gratuitous  advice,  unless  the  danger  of  the  case  (in  the  absence 
of  the  practising  physician)  or  the  poverty  of  the  patient  should  war- 
rant him  in  so  doing.  In  all  cases  where  he  may  be  preferred,  he  should 
recommend  a  consultation  with  some  one  engaged  in  active  practice. 
This  rule  should  be  strictly  observed,  as  a  contrary  course  is  gratui* 
tously  depriving  active  industry  of  its  proper  reward. 

"  1 7.  Wnen  a  physician  is  called  on  suddenlv  to  visit  the  patient  of 
another,  in  consequence  of  sonre  ilnexpected  or  alarming  change  in 
the  symptoms,  he  should  adopt  a  temporary  plan  of  treatment,  suited 
to  present  circumstances.  He  is  not  warranted  in  interfering  afterwards 
unh»ss  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  c^se,  when  he  should  propose 
an  immediate  consultation  with  the  physician  previously  eniploved. 

"18.  Physicians  should  never  neglect  an  opportunity  of  fortifying 
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'«Bd  proinotiag  the  good  resolution  of  patients  suffering  under  tfaebadh 
ejects  of  intemperate  lives  and  vicidus  conduct;  and  in  order  that 
their  counsels  and  remonstrances  may  have  their  due  weight,  it  will  rea- 
dily be  seen  that  they  should  have  full  claim  to  the  blameless  life  and 
high  moml  character  which  we  have  stated  to  be  a  necessary  pre*requi- 
site  to  an  honorable  stand  in  the  profession.*^ 

The  same  Committee  was  continued,  and  instructed  by  the  Society 
to  report  again  at  the  next  anniversary  meeting. 

RcJfolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Society  that  ardent 
spirits  are  rarely  useful  as  a  medicine,  and  that  their  habitual  use  is 
productive  of  th^  most  laraeDtable  consequences  to  the  human  frame 
— sMch  as  derangements  of  the  vital  organs,  causing  a  short  and  mis- 
erable existence,  and  still  more  miserable  death : — and,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  urgentl]|  recommend  to  their  fellow- 
cit  zens  a  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  except  in  cases  prescribed 
by  physicians. 

Rc^iohedj  also,  That  each  member  of  this  Society  be  requested  te 
report,  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  the  numl)er  of  those  who  shall 
die  from  Intemperance  during  the  next  year,  and  also  the  number  of 
those  diseased  from  the  same  cause. 

Resol»e4l^  That  until  the  next  annual  meeting  tlie  different  Boards 
of  Censors  may  issue  licenses  on  common  paper  to  such  applicants  as 
may  be  deemed  worthy  to  practise  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Resohcdj  That  the  President  appoint  throe  individuals  of  the  So- 
ciety to  read  Essays  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  on  the  Medical  Topo- 
graphy and  the  Diseases  of  their  respective  counties. 

Dr.  James  RA3ttSET,  of  E.  Tennessee,  Dr.  Bectoiv^,  from  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  Dr.  James  Young,  from  the  Western  Disinci,  were 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Society. 

Tiie  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  newmcmbeis;  whcieupon 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected,  who,  according  to  tiie  Constitu- 
tion, will  become  members  by  signing  that  instrument, or  by  signiivtng 
their  acceptance  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  the  payment  uf  one 
dollar,  their  yearly  contnbuiion. 

Davidson  County — Thomas  Jennings,  John  Irwin,  Peyton  Robert- 
son, ixerard  Troos;,  John  Newman,  Adam  Loodiei,  Jolm  O.  Wii^r- 
ton,  'J\  B.  Dudley,  Patrick  Neil9r)n,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Bigelow,  Jr. 
S.  rSye,  Jas.  W.  Hoggatt,  Wm.  Owui,  John  L,  liaUiey,  Sen'r,  laeorge 
Keelin^^  Dr.  Patterson  A&  J.  C.  Hicks. 
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Swnner  County. — F.  L.  Sharpe,  John  J.  Franklin,  Joel  H.  Green, 
^Baker  Walsh,  Evans  Mabray,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  Menllo  and  Joseph  M. 
sutler. 

'Maury  Couniy. — Robt.  C.  K.  Martin,  J.  W.  S.  Friersony  S.  Joaf* 
dan,S.  Caldwell,  St.  Clair -Caldwell,  Dr.  M^Kitcben,  Dr.  K«iiky,  A. 
H.  Buchanan,  Thos.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Briscoe^  J.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  Green- 
field and  J.  B.  Sanders. 

GOes  County,— Wm.  H.  Tarpley,  E.  Field,  E.  Eldridge,  George  A. 
Glover,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Herald,  Dr.  Philips,  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  An- 
derson. 

Rutherford  County. — Alfred  Hartwell,  George  Thompson,  Jno.  R. 
Wilson,  H.  H.  Treadway,  Wm.  D.  Gowen,  Henry  Holmes,  P.  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Wm.  M.  YandeU,  Dr.  Gooch,  Wm.  L.  Thompson,  Thos.  H.  Read, 
and  Laf.  Ezell.  , 

WiUiamson  County, — Samuel  Crockett^  H.  B.  Ewing,  R.  H.  Gen- 
try, L.  O.  Bryan,  J.  M.  Watson,  Elyah  Thompson,  WiUiam  M'Gee, 
B.  Hughes,  Milton  Ewlng,  Felix  Ewing,  Doctor  Hancock,  Doctor 
Jourdan  and  John  L»  Hadley,  Junior. 

Bedford  County. — ^A.  B.  Morton,  Dr.  Baskett,  Dr.  Norton,  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, Dr.  Gaither,  Charles  Sutton  and  John  L.  Armstrong. 

LincQln  County. — Dr.  Barksdale,  Dr.  Anderson,  John  V.  M^Eanney, 
Charles  M%inney  and  Robert  Stone. 

Hickman  County. — Dr.  M^Carrol,  Dr.  Smith  and  C.  B.  Thompson. 

Madison  County  — M.  B.  Cook,  Dr.  Goodwin,  George  Snider,  S.  W. 
Vaughn,  Erasmus  D.  Fenner. 

Blount  County. — Alexander  M^Gee,  Jas.  F.  GiHespie. 

Knox  Cotm^^.^^Leonidas  Baker,  James  Morrow  and  Freeman  Hur- 
dle. 

Weakley  County. — ^John  Travis. 

Wilson  County.-— Y.  Crutchfield. 

Greene  County. — Dr.  Williams. 

McMinn  Couniy. — H.  P.  Fore,  Jesse  ^Edbgton  and  Samuel  F. 
Jordan. 

Grainger  County. — Jas.  R.  Cocke^ 

Hawkins  County. — William  Walker  and  Dr.  Cook. 

SuUivan  County. — John  Moore,  John  Hoyal,  Dr.  Broyles  and  Jam^ 
Woods. 

Washington  County. — James  Rankin. 

Jefferson  County. — John  Grigsby. 
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Smith  County. — Sidney  Smith. 

Tipton  County, — Dr.  ThompsoD  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

F'lyette  County, — Isaac  N.  Jones. 

Haywood  County: — J.  C.Jones. 

Henderson  County — Dr.  Greer. 

Iprdnklin  County. — Williarn  Estill. 

Dyer  County. — Clement  G.  Jamison. 

JAMES  ROANE,  PreMent. 
J.  M.  Walker,  Rec.  Secretary. 


'Prize  Essay. — T%e  Medical  and  Chirurgicai  Faculty  of  Mary- 
land^ at  their  annual  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Baliimore,  on  the 
7ih  and  8th  June,  1830,  passed  the  following  resolution,  viz. 

Re^olvedy  T.iat  a  committee  of  seven  b%  appointed  to  award  a  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  dollars  for  such  essay  as  they,  or  a  majority  of 
thetn,  shall  consider  worthy  thereof*  The  subject  of  such  essay  to  be 
selected  by  said  committee. 

fn  <x>nfonnity  with  the  benevolent  intentions  o£  the  Faculty,  ex- 
pressed in  the  aforesaid  resolution,  the  committee  offer  a  premium  of 
^100  for  an  essay  upon  the  nature  and  sources  of  the  Malaria  or  noxious 
Miasma,  from  which  original^  the  family  of  diseases  usually  known 
by  the  denommation  of  bilious  diseases;  together  with  the  best  meiuis 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  malaria,  removing  the  sources,  and  ob- 
viating their  effects  upon  the  human  constitution  when  the  cause  can- 
not be  removed. 

The  committee  have  been  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  this  subject,  because  of  its  vast  importance  to  society  at  lai^e. 
The  immense  extent  to  which  this  fruitful  cause  of  disease  operates,  Jias 
not  yet  been  accurately  calculated,  nor  any  probable  estimate  made  of 
the  mortality  which  it  occasions.  The  public  attention  has  been  just- 
ly directed  to  other  subjects  of  general  improvement,  but  we  believe  no 
adequate  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  awaken  and  direct  the  public 
mind  to  the  prevention  of  the  evils  dependent  upon  Malaria,  ahiiuigh 
it  is  well  known  to  medical  men  t&  be  extending  its  influence,  and 
threateningto  depopulate  some  of  the  finest  sections  of  this  country,  as 
it  has  already  depopulated  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  old  w<r!d. 

Candidates  for  the  prize  are  to  cause  their  dissertations  to  I  e  iMiv- 
ered  to  the  subscriber,  in  Baltimore,  (postage  paid,)  on  or  belore  the 
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first  day  of  Mny,  1831.  Each  dissertation  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
seaWid  letter,  superscribed  with  a  motto  conesponding  with  thai  prehxed 
to  the  essay.  None  of  the  letters,  except  ih&iXp  which  the  motto  of  the 
siiccossfiil  essay  shall  be  affixed,  will  be  opened;  the  other  essays  shall 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  direction  of  the  proprietors. 

HENRY  W.  BAXLEY, 
Secretary  to  the, Committee. 


Va^dne  Institution^'— The  ^^  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
M'lT'il  truQ'^  at  their  annual  convention,  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  7iii 
ini'.;ni,  having  established  a  "Vaccine  institution,"  and  appointed  the 
subscriber  agent,  he  respectfully  notifies  the  medical  public,  that  be 
will  keep  a  constant  supply  o^  fresh  genuine  vaccine  matter^  which 
may  be  had  by  application  in  person,  or  in  writing,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  at  an  hour's  notice. — Price  for  each  vaccine  scab  qr  crust,  two 
dollars,  or  by  remitting  fif^  dollars  (post  paid),  three  crusts  will  be  fur- 
nished.  All  orders  will  be  attended  to  with  promptness  and  despatch^ 

WlLLUftl  ZOLLICKOFFER,  M.  D. 
Baltimore,  Jttne  12«A,  1830.  Vaccine  Agent. 


Public  Vaccine  Institution  of  Philadelphia, — The  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia",  having  so  altered  the  ordi- 
nance providing  for  the  gratuitous  vacci/iation  of  the  poor  of  said  city, 
as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  four  individuals;  and  the  subscribets having 
been  appointed  to  the  performance  of  the  above  duties,  would  respect- 
fully inform  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  keep  a- constant  supply  of  genuine  fresh  vaccine 
virus,  which  they  will  supply  on  receiving  a  small  remuneration  for  the 
extra  trouble  it  will  occasion.  .  Applications,  (post  paid)  enclosing  three 
dollars,  addressed  to  either  of  the  subscribers,  will  be  promptly  attend- 
ed lo. 
DAVID  C.  SRERRETT,  M.  D.      GEO.  SPACKMAN,  M.  D. 

No.  1  fyb^fiouth  Tenth  street.       Tttelfth  street^  one  door  below  Race. 

JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.  D,  AMOS  PENNEBAKER, 

No.  103,  Walnut  Street.  iVo.  91,  North  Fourth  street. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMEMT. 


The  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence,  as  usual, 
.on  '!)♦»  Isi  M  mday  in  November, and  terminate  on  the  1st  Saiurday  in 
Mircii.  The  arrangement  for  the  ensuing  session  will  be  as  follows, 
viz. 

Materia  Medica  find  Medical  Botany^  by  Dr.  Shoiu*,  daily,  at  9 
o'c]«)ck  A.  M.     Ticket  to  the  course  ^16. 

ObMietrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and.  Children^  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ARDsov,  daily,  al  10  Vclock,  A.  M.,  ^15. 

IwstituUs  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice^  by  Dr  Caldwell,  dai- 
ly, a?  11  oVlock,  A.  M.  ^15 

sT^y^    |l6  j  ^y  J>r.  Dudley,  ten  times  a  week,  viz.  dailyat 

12  cvVlock,  and  four  limes  a  week  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Chcmi  try  and  Pharmacy,  by  Dr.  Blythe,  daily  at  1  o'clock,  P. 

M.     $16. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Pkyrick,  by  Dr.  Cooke,  daily  at  4  o'clock, 

P.  M.  5J16. 

The  Matrici^ation  fee  is  $5,  and  that  of  Graduation  $20. 

Two  full  courses  of-  Lectures  are  required  by  the  laws  of  the  Insti- 
tution, before  a  student  is  permitted  to  present  himself  for  examination, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  unless  he  shall 
have  attended  one  full  couivein  some  other  respectable  school,  or  ahall 
have  practised  Medicine  creditably  for  the  term  of  four  years:  in  either 
of  which  cases  one  entire  couijie  of  Lectures  will  entitle  the  candidate 
to  examination.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  de^rress,  and  (he 
commencement  for  conferring  them,  are  held  immediately  after  the 
close  of  each  session. 

A  Aer  attending  two  full  courses  of  Lectures,  or  af\er  having  gradu- 
ated in  this   Institution,  the  pupil  has  the  privilege  of  attending  all . 
the  lectures  of  the  difierent  Professors  gratuitously,  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  Medical  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  vol" 
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wnes^  compHsing  all  the  rare  and  standard  works  of  Medicine  and  the 
collateral  branches  of  science;  and  is  still  constanily  increasing  by  the 
addition  of  many  of  the  periodical  publications  of  Europe,  and  those 
of  America;  aS  well  as  most  of  the  recent  works  on  the  profession,  as 
they  appear  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  addition  to  these,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  a  large  additional  number  of  '1'ext 
Books  to  the  different  courses  are  laid  before  the  student,  so  that  the  in- 
convenience heretofore  feh  on  that  score  will  be  removed.  To  this  ex- 
tensive collection  the  Medical  Students  have  free  access,  and  are  privi- 
leged to  take  out  two  volumes  at  a  time.  The  Library  is  opened  as  a 
reading  room  every  day,  and  until  10  uVlock  every  night:  during  the 
"winter,  it  is  comfortably  warmed  and  lighted. 

"The  Lexington  Medical  Society,"  holds  regular  meetings  every 
week  throughout  the  winter,  and  monthly  during  the  summer.  At 
these,  communications  are  read  by  the  dilferenf  mcml)ers  on  subjects 
appertaining  to  Medical  Science,  and  Wee  discussions  are  elicited  bj 
them.  The  Medical  Professors  occasionally  attend,  read  papers,  and 
>partake  in  the  debates. 

An  extensive  Lunatic  Asylum,  situated  within  tfce  limits  of  the 
town,  affords  at  all  times  a  variety  of  interesting  cases,  piesenting  every 
modification  of  mental  derangement.  Of  this  instituiiun  the  Medical 
Professors  are,  ex  officio^  tiie  attendants  and  consulting  pliysicians;  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  house  all  Siudents  of  Me^dicine  Jiave  free  access. 

Boarding  may  be  had  in  genteel  houses  for  g2.  50,  tu  ^3. 00  per  week 
—this  includes  all  incidental  charges  for  washing,  fii^l,  candles,  &,c. 

Those  who  travel  to  Lexington  on  horse-back  and  may  wish  to  re- 
tain their  liorsesto  return,  can  have  them  kept  in  the  best  manner,  at 
the  livery  stables  of  tlie  town,  for  $5.  00  per  month;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  $4.  00. 

To  meet  these  exjienses  students  are  advised  to  provide  themselves 
lanth  United  States  paper,  or  spt^cie;  the  notes  of  many  of  tlie  local 
Banks,  although*at  par  in  their  neighbourhoods,  being  at  some  dis- 
count here. 

By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

C.  W.  SHORT,  M.  D,  Dean. 

Jjcxingtorij  Kenivchy^  Augu&L  1st  1830. 
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Article  L — Tkot/^hts  (m  FdfnJe  Mkasms^  intended  as  an  answer 
to  the  Boylston  mediQal  prize  question^  for  the  year  1830,  ^ffheth^ 
er  Fever  is  produced  hy  §he  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
svbstanoesy  and  if  hy  both^  their  comparative  inftnence?^^     By 

Charles  Caldwell  M.  D» 

* 

Strenae,  md  modeste  eonandian  est. 

[Extract  of  aa  official  letter  from  Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  to  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell  of  Lexingtoo,  Kentucky.] 

• 

Boston,  August  Btk^  1830. 
Dear  Sis, 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Boylston  Coromk* 
tee  on  Prize  Questions,  at  their  annual  meeting  held  yesterday,  unani- 
mously  awarded  to  you  their  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of 
that  value,  for  your  Dissertation  on  the  question,  <<  Whether  Fever  is 
produced  by, the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances;  and 
if  by  both,  their  comparative  influence  P'  with  the  motto,  ^Strenue, 
sed  modette  conandum  est,'" 
The  Committee  desired  me  to  say,  that  though  they  felt  bound  by 
*V0L.  3. — NO.  4.  58 


ir^ 
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prpcedent  not  to  ask  any  successrul  author  to  publish  his  DissertaticMiy 
it  would  suU  ginb  them  great  pleasure  to  see  yours  in  print. 

^  GEORGE  HAY  WARD, 

Secretary  of  the  Boylston 

Committee  on  Prize  Questwns, 

Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D. 

A.S  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  as  univer- 
sglly  knov^and  acknowledged,  as  that  of  any  belong! rig  to  the 
science  of  mexlicine,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  consume  time^ 
at  present, in  illustrating  that  of  which  no  one  is  ignorant,  or  in 
^xhibitiT  g  proof  of  what  no  body  doubts.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  evidence  to  that  effect,  deducibk  from  its  having  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  **  prize  question,"  by  the  corporation  of  an  an- 
«  cient  and  distinguished  university,  its  importance  is  fearfully  at- 
tested by  the  feet,  that  it  is  the  source  of  not  only  the  most  com- 
mon, but  the  most  extensive  and  formidable  calamities,  that  be- 
fall the  human  family.  While  war  and  famine,  inundations 
and  earthquakes  destroy  their  thousands,,  febrile  miasms  bring 
millions  to  the  grave.  And  the  amount  of  suffering  which  they 
'*i  produce,  in  a  given  number  of  fatal  C€ises,vsurpasses,  not  a  little, 
^^  that  of  death  from  most  other  causes.     Even  when  death  does 

not  occur,  the  effects  of  fever  are  often  more  painful  and  griev- 

oiis  than  those  of  mortal  hurts  from  mechanical  violence. 

^     Could  this  memoir,  then,  be  rendered  worthy  of  its>  subject, 

^^  iti^  value  would  be  incalculable.     An  essay  throwing  competent 

^f  light  on  the  true  causes  of  fever,  as  respects  their  origin,  nature, 

effects,  and  collateral  relations,  would  coiifer  higher  benefits  on 
nvj'S  and  redound  more  to  the  glory  of  its  author,  llian  any  otf  ler 
'  disroverv  in  medicine.  Even  that  of  the  circulation  of  the 
bloo«l  would  notecjual  it  in  either  brilliancy  or  usefulness.  Nor 
would  it  1m^  comparable  to  it  in  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of 
it^  scientific  connexions.  By  disclosing;  the  proper  modes  of 
both  prophylaxis  and  removal,  the  discovery  alluded  to,  should 
it  ever  be  made,  will  either  prevent  fever  entirely,  or  teach  the 
mtasures  requisite  to  destroy  it  in  its  birth,    in  either  case,  old 
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age  and  accident  would  become,  immeasurablj  more  than  they 
ever  have  been,  the  chief  outlets  of  human  life. 

But  such  a  memoir  must  not  be  looked  for*  To  say  nothing 
of  the  writer's  incompetency  to  produce  it,  success  in  the  at- 
tempt is  inhibited  to  every  one,  by  obstacles  arising  out  of  the 
present  condition  of  medical  science.  Facts  are  wanting  to 
inform  us  of  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  know  of  febrile  poisons* 
The  chief  object  that  will  be  aimed  at,  therefore,  in  this  article, 
will  be  to  collect  such  scattered  lights  as  are  fahitly  glimmering 
from  various  qo«rtor9,and  endeavour,  by  embodying  them,ai|il 
offering  a  few  comments  on  them,  to  augment  their  lustre. 

Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  treat  of  all  the  miasms  productive 
of  fever,  with  the  fulness  requisite  even  to  such  an  elucidation 
of  them  as  might  be  pref«ented.  An  effort  like  this  would  com- 
pel me  to  traverse  a  field  of  enquiry  by  far  too  extensive,  as 
Wf'll  as  too  mqltifarioos  in  its  productions,  to  be  compassed  and 
duly  explored,  within  the  limits  to  which  I  must  confine  myself. 
My  purpose  is  to  attempt  a  free  examination  of  only  one  of  the 
most  important  of  them;  and  on  that  I  shall  enter,  after  a  few 
further  preparatory  (emarks. 

Febrile  miasms  are  of  two  kinds,  contagious  and  infectious* 
The  contagious  are  the  product  of  living  mattetw  They  are 
genera  led  by  morbid  secretory  actioh,  in  some  part  of  the 
human  system,  when  labouring  under  disease.  A  contagious 
miasm,  which  may  be  called  febrile,  is  also  secretifd  by  the 
saKvary  or  mu<*ou8  glands  of  the  rabid  dog.  The  infectious* 
are  produced  by  ohanges  in  dead  matter,  presumed  to  be  of  a 
chemical  character.  But  the  evidence  to  this  effect  is  onty 
pn»sumptive.  It  is  not  known  by  what  pt^culiar  action  nature 
forms  those  infections;  nor  are  they  the  offspring  of  any  process 
that  the  chemist  cai  institute.  In  no  laboratory  but  that  of 
nature,  have  they  yet  been  generated.  All  that  can  be  safely 
assertedof  their  origin  is,  that  thev  are  the  result  of  some  mu- 
tation in  dead  matter,  produced,  most  probably,  by  the  united 
infliience  of  the  twcj  processes  of  decomposition  and  recom- 
popition. 

I  have  said  that  contagious  miasms  are  generated  by  morbid 
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secretoiy  action,  in  living  matter.  But  they  are  not  always 
thus,  generated.  They  sometimes  derive  their  origin  from  dead 
matter,  and  then  attacking  the  human  system,  propagate  their 
kind,,  by  the  peculiar  action  which  they  there  induce.  This  is 
tiie  case- with  small-pox,  when  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic^  as  it 
lately  did  in  Philadelphia,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  an  atmospherical  disease^ 
and  often  attacks  individuals  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  coiv- 
tagion  from  the  sick;  who  have  not  even  been  in  the  neighboup* 
hood  of  those  affected  by  it,  nor  near  to  any  other  local  source 
of  the  complaint.  As  the  atmosphere  itself  is  contaminated^ 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  poison  which  loads  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  secretion.  Whence  it  comes  we  know  not  But  we 
must  not,  on  that  account,  refer  it  to  an  inade<jfuate  source. 
The  cause  of  epidemic  small-pox,  moreover,  is  as  well  knows 
to  us  as  that  of  any  other  epidemic.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  every  complaint  of  the  kind.  But  we  know  some- 
thing of  their  laws  and  peculiarities,  as  distinguished  from  other 
diseases,  and  can  usefully  avail  ourselves  of  this  knowledge  ia 
practice. 

When  small-pox  prevails  epidemically,  it  is  more  malignant 
and  fatal,  than  when  it  depends,  for  its  propagation,  on  secreted 
contagion  alone;  and  it  often  attacks  those  who  have  suffered 
from  it  before.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  subduing  and  modifying  the  human 
constitution,  predisposes  to  the  complaint;  and  the  secreted 
virus  produces  it,  by  acting  on  the  system  in  this  weakened 
condition.  It  is  thus  that  during  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilen- 
tial constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  miasm  from  local  sources 
generates  disease  nnuch  more  readily,  and  gives  to  it  more  malig- 
nitv,  than  at  anv  other  time. 

It  mav  be  said  to  constitute  a  part  of  our  creed  in  medicine, 
that  small-pox  was  introduced  into  Europe,  by  the  soldiers  of 
^e  Cross,  on  their  return  from  Palestine.  The  opinion  may 
fossihiy  \ye  true;  but  it  is  de6rient  in  proof.  It  resembles  that 
wl)irh  df  rivos  Lues  Venerea  from  the  continent  of  America ;  a«»d 
is  probably  no  better  founded.    There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
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both  hypotheses  are  the  resuH  of  that  principle  of  oar  nature, 
which  induces  us  to  refer  new  diseases  to  remote  sources,  and 
to  vindicate  our  country,  as  well  as  ourselves,  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  produeing^  an  evil  of  any  kiod^  From  this  principle 
arose,  among  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  the  late  and 
long  coatbued  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  yellow  fe- 
ver. 

Its  whole  history  would  seem  to  proclaim,  that  when  small* 
pox  first  occurred  in  Europe,  it  spread  as  an  epidemic.  On  se- 
creted oontogftVm  tt&me  its  propagation  does  not  appear  to  haye 
depended.  Its  progress  was,  by  far,  too  rapid  for  that,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  prevalence,  in  a  given  time,  too  extensive.  It 
passed  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country,  Uke  a 
general  pestilence,  carried  by  the  atmosphere;  not  like  an  in- 
sulated disease,  propagated,  by  a  secreted  poison,  from  the  sick 
to  the  well.  Nor  did  the  crusaders  first  open  the  intercourse 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  By  means  of  commerce,  it  bad 
been  open  for  ages.  Why,  then,  had  not  small-pox  been  previ- 
ously introduced  ?  Had  its  introduction  depended  on  the  iob 
portation  of  contagion  alone,  it  ought  to  have  been  efiected  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  But  a  suitable  constitution  of  the  at- ' 
mosphere  was  wanting.  That  having  occurred,  in  sufficient 
strength,  contagion  was  not  necessary ;  not  necessary,  I  mean, 
to  the  mere  commencement  of  the  complaint;  although  it  would 
subsequently  contribute  to  its  progress  and  perpetuation.  From 
whence,  it  might  be  asked,  did  Asia  derive  smallpox?  Oris 
there  any  thing,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  generate  it^ 
more  than  in  Europe?  No  pathologist  will  hazard  his  reputa- 
tion, by  giving  to  this  latter  question  an  affirmative  reply.  To 
^e  former  we  know  the  Asiatics  replied,  that  the  disease  was 
a  production  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  And  to  what  source 
did  the  Africans  attribute  it?  To  this  interrogatory  no  satis- 
Actory  answer  can  be  rendered,  for  want  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  speculations  and  dogmas  of  those  sable  philosophers* 
We  must  not  be  surprised,  however,  at  bein^  shorti}  ir; formed, 
by  one  of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Africa,  that  the  wise  men 
of  that  coDtinent  import  the  complaint  from  some  fabled  region 
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sHU  farther  to  the  soiith,  hi  iact,  the  sf'arrh^  by  phrncians  and 
othen*^  after  the  origin  of  sonall-pox^  is  as  firuitiess  a»  that  of  tbe 
poet  after  the  north; 

«<  A9k,  whereas  the  north?— «t  York,  'tk  on  the  Tweed; 
^  In  'Scotland,  at  the  Orcades;  and  there, 
^J^\  Greenland,  Zambia,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  instead  of  be- 
in^  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  the  wars  of  the 
Cro«>s,  and  the  first  visitation  of  Europe  by  the  small-^pox,  were 
relat(*d  only  ascontemporaiy  events^each  being  in  a  different 
line  of  causation.     This  probability  is  the  stronger  fron  the 
consideration*  that  the  disease  had  not  existed  in  Asia  very  long 
before  the  period  of  the  Crusades.     Having  been  produced 
there,  by  a  favourable  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  that  coih 
stitution  required  some  time  to  travel  westward,  cross  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  carry  the  complaint  along  with  it  into  Europe. 

Were  the  present  a  suitable  occasion  to  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion, it  might  be  made  appear  highly  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  primiHoe  oriein  of  aH  contagious  poisons  must  be  refer- 
red to  changes  in  dead  matter.  Ti>ere  would  seem  indeed  to 
*  be  iK>  other  source  to  which  it  can  be  referred.  Such  poisons 
must  have  had  an  existence  before  they  could,  by  attacking  the 
system  of  man,  or  any  oth^r  animal,  have  reproduced  their  kind» 
And  that  existence  musthave  been  originally  derived  from  some 
charge  in  dead  matter. 

To  the  class  of  contagious  miasms  productive  of  fever  belong 
those  of  small-pox  and  kine-pox  certainly,  and  pomMy  that  of 
measles.  I  have  used  the  word  possibly^  because  I  am  far  from 
bf»"mg  convinced,  that  measles  are  contagious.  On  the  contrary, 
the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  against  such  a  belief  ap« 
prnr  to  preponderate.  I  am  aware  that  the  charge  of  hetero- 
dox v  will  he  almost  universally  preferred  against  this  sentiment. 
B«if  such  accusations  never  move  me.  To  make  the  worst  of 
it.  heterodoxy  means  nothing  nriore  than  a  difference  in  opinion 
from  themafority.  And  although  the  custom  and  constitutions 
of  our  country  authorizo  us  to  settle,  by  numhrrs,  all  matters 
of  a  political  nature,  1  know  of  no  such  authority,  as  relates  to 
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science.  Besides,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  time,.when  the  chnr^e 
of  heresy  was  loodiy  and  angrily  urged  against  all  who  denied 
the  contagioD  of  yellow  fever.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  now  in 
the  United  states,  a  physiciim  of  any  eminence  who  believes  in  it. 
I  repeat,  then,  that,  for  reasons  which  might  be  easily  and  abun* 
dandy  adduced,  were  the  oeranion  an  expedient  one)  1  am  io- 
cbned  to  deny  the  contagion  of  measles. 

On  the  contagious  nature  of  chicken-pox  I  decline  grving  an 
opinion.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  authentic  facts  are 
wanting  tu  support  one.  But^  that  that  disease  always  begins 
and  spreads  by  a  secreted  contagion,  cannot  be  maintained. 
That  it  generally,  if  not  always,  commences  from  an  infectious  in- 
fluence, and  is  thus  also  communicated,  in  most  instances,  to 
tiiose  who  have  bad  no  intercourse  with  the  sick,  is  a  positioa 
which  will  not,  F  think,  he  controverted.  It  rests  on  facts  that 
are  innumerable,  and  as  well  established  as  any  connected  with 
medical  science. 

To  infectious  miasnns  belong  those  of  influenza,  scarlatina, 
pertussis,  typhus  fever,  peripneumonia  typhoides,  pestis  vera, 
and  the  entire  6imily  of  bilious  aflecfions,  from  yeHow  fever,  to 
the  mildest  intermittent.  The  ephemera  sudatoria  of  England 
was  also  infectious,  not  contagious.  Of  dengue  the  same  may 
be  affirmed. 

Nor  does  the-  catalogne  of  infectious  miasms  terminate  here. 
All  endemic  and  epideYnic  diseases  arise  from  poisons  of  this  de- 
scription; all,  I  mean,  except  small-pox,  which,  although  gen* 
erally  propagated  by  contagion  abne,  appears  at  times,  as  al- 
ready represented,  in  an 'epidemic  form — But,  that  f  may, 
throughout  this  discussion,  be  the  more  clearly  and  certainly 
understood,  I  perceive  the  necessity  of  giving,  before  proceed- 
ing further,  definitions  of  a  few  terms,  which  1  shall  occasion- 
ally employ. 

An  endemic  is  a  complaint  of  limited  extent,  arising  from 
causes  connected  with  localities.  In  some  instances,  it  is  con- 
nected also,  more  or .  Iet(s,  with  season.  Thus  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism are  the  perennial  products  ot  deep  and  uusunoed  val- 
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lies;  white  intermitting  fever  is  the  annoal  growth  of  low  and 
tevel  alluvial  situations. 

An  epidemic  is  a  disease  whose  range  may  be  onlimited.  It 
is  the  product  of  causes  that  have  no  necessary  connexion  widi 
either  time  or  [dace,  and  prevails,  therefore,  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  situations.  Of  this  description  are  influenza,  measles, 
scarlatina,  and  peripneumonia  typhoides.  Although  measles 
and  scarlatina  are  often  denominated  vernal  diseases,  they  ap- 
pear and  spread  at  ail  times  of  the  year. 

A  constitution  is  a  peculiar  conditipn  ofthe  atmo6phere,ari- 
sing  from  causes  concealed  from  the  senses,  but  manifest  m  their 
eflfects,  and  producing  complaints  of  a  peculiar  character.  Thus 
one  constitution  gives  rise  to  influenza,  another  to  scarlatina,  a 
third  to  intermittents,  and  a  fourth  to  yellow  fever*  And  du^ 
iugany  given  constitution,  especially  if  it  be  strong,  no  febrile 
disease  can  prevail,  except  that  which  is  congenial  to  it*  Hence 
no  two  endemics  or  epidemics  can  coexist  in  the  same  place. 
As  well  might  two  portions  of  matter  occupy  at  once  the  same 
point  of  space* 

Endemic  and  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere,  then, 
are  the  product  of  infectious  miasms.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that 
all  febrile  affections  capable  of  assuming  an  endemic  or  epidem- 
ic form,  must  be  regarded  as  infectious.  This  is  as  true  of  epi* 
demic  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  and  catarrhal  fever,  which  oc- 
casionally succeed  autumnal  remittents  and  yellow  fever,  as  it 
is  of  those  complaints  themselves. 

It  is  on  this  principle  alone  that  we  can  explain  satisfactorilj 
the  following  phenomenon  of  disease^  which  uniformly  presenti 
itself,  but  has  never,  I  think,  received  the  consideration  it  de- 
serves. The  febrile  complaints  of  winter  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  considered  as  the  more  immediate  productions  of  its 
vicissitudes.  Hence  when  the  temperature  of  the  weather 
sinks  very  suddenly  from  higher  to  lower,  and  disease  follows, 
it  is  attributed  merely  to  the  taking  of  cold.  Yet,  under  sen- 
sible qualities  and  vicissitudes  precisely  alike,  very  dissimilar 
diseases  occur.    One  change  of  weather  takes  place,  and  an 
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epidemic  pleurisy  or  peripDeomony  appears.  At  another  time 
a  change,  in  all  respects  similar,  gives  rise  to  an  epidemic  rheu- 
matism or  catarrh.  A  third,  of  the  same  kind,  renders  cy- 
nanche  iaflammatoria  epidemic,  and  a  fourth  produces  afiec* 
tioDS  of  the  eyes.  Add  to  this,  that,  at  other  tioies,  vicissitudes^ 
Bot  perceptibly  different,  generate^  no  diseases  at  all. 

These,  I  say,  are  familiar  phenomena,  and  must  have  a  cause* 
Nor  cao  that  cause  be  found  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  at- 
mosphere. When  those  qualities  are  alike,  the  phenomena  are 
widely difierent  from  each  other;  and  the  reverse.  In  them- 
sensible  qualities,  then,  which  make  up  its  constitution,  must 
the  cause  be  looked  for.  Nor  will  the  search  be  in  vain.  The 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  remote  'cause,  forming  the 
predisposiH  i/L,  and  its  sensible  qualities,  especially  its  vicissi- 
tudes, the  exciting  or  immediately  productive  cause  of  the  com> 
plaint.  One  constitution  predisposes  to  peripneumony,  anoth- 
er to  catarrh,  a  third  to  rheumatism,  and  a  fourth  to  ophthal- 
mia, while  the  same  change  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  dry- 
ness to  humidity,  is.  the  common  exciting  cause  of  the  whole* 
If  there  exist  no  general  predisposition  to  disease,  the  change, 
except  to  valetudinarians,  will  be  harmless.  So  true  is  it,  thaty 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  and  operation  of  peculiar  atmos- 
pherical constitutions,  neither  endemics  nor  epidemics  could 
ever  prevail.  Such  appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  Viewed  in  any  other  point  of  light  it 
seems  a  paradox. 

Shall  I  be  told  that,  by  this  mode  of  solution,  I  push  the  doc- 
trine of  atmospherical  constitutions  to  an  unauthorized  extent, 
and,  instead  of  a  reality,  present  to  the  imagination  a  philosophi- 
cal phantom?  I  cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  the  charge. 
For  a  peculiar  eflect  I  only  look  for  a  peculiar  cause;  and  the 
whole  economy  of  nature  not  only  justifies  me  in  this  course, 
but  counsels  me  to  pursue  it.  A  fundamental  principle,  with- 
out which  reasoning  would  be  conjecture,  and  inductive  philoso- 
phy but  a  name,' is,  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  similar 
causes  produce  similar  effects.  Of  course,  the  converse  of  this 
must  be  equally  true.    To  produce  dissimilar  effects,  similar 
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causes  mast  be  under  dissimilar  circumstances.  But  it  has 
been  shown,  that  similar  states  and  mtt:atioiis  of  the  weather 
give  rise  to  dissimilar  complaints.  The  inference,  theretbre,  is 
plain.  The  circumstances  under  w'.ose  influence  the  nnuta* 
tions  operate  must  be  different.  But  it  is  alone  in  a  secret  con** 
stitntion  of  the  atnK>sphere,  Tnadeupof  its  itisensible  qualities, 
that  those  circumstances  can  consist.  Imagination  can  refer 
them  to  no  other  source. 

Analogy  is  favourable  to  this  mode  of  reasoning:  and  we 
sanction  it  by  our  daily  practices.  Different  febrile  diseases,  <^ 
very  strong  and  striking  characters,  we  never  hesitate  toderire 
from  different  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere.  So  urgent  is 
«lur  propensity  to  this  effect,  that  we  may  safely  call  it  an  in* 
stinct.  To  no  other  source  do  we  think,  for  a  moment,  of  as* 
cribing  pestilence,  yellow  fev^r,  influenza,  or  epidemic  mea* 
ales.  And  wherefore  ^io  we  have  recourse  to  thi^  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  them?  Tl)e  answer  is  obvious.  We  are  forbid* 
den,  by  every  consideration  that  bears  on  the  subject,  to  as- 
cribe them  to  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  air.  No  tangible 
cause  of  any  kind  presents  itself.  Hence,  by  a  principle  of 
reason,  which  we  cannot  resist,  we  refer  them  to  a  cause  that 
is  itocif  hidden  from  us,  and  whose  effects  alone  we  are  permit- 
ted to  see.  We  thus  reason,  I  say,  from  a  feeling  of  instincti 
which  we  can  no  more  extinguish,  than  we  can  eradicate  our 
propensities  to  eat,  drink,  love,  or  indulge  in  any  other  enjoy- 
ment.  Nor  is  the  impulse  of  the  latter  more  irresistible  than  that 
of  the  former.  The  process  of  reasoning  is  as  much  the  result 
of  a  necessity  of  our  nature,  as  any  other  that  beloi:gs  to  us. 
Besides,  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  pursue  our  march 
from  t.  e  k'lown  to  the  unknown;  that  we  ^^look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God.''  Extinguish  in  us  this  priiiciple,  and  our 
gaze  on  nature  will  be  vacant  and  unmeaning.  We  shall  won- 
der, but  not  reason;  admire,  perhaps,  but  not  philosophize. 
We  shall  neit  .er^'see  God  in  clouds,  nor  hear  bim  in  the  wind." 
An  acqu.iintance  with  mere  objects  of  sense  will  constitute  the 
entire  amount  of  our  knowkdge. 

I  have  alleged  that  we  ascribe  to  corresponding  constitutions 
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of  the  atmosphere,  as  their  native  sources,  yellow  fever,  plague, 
and  influenxa,  because  they  are  striking  and  impressive  com- 
plaints, and  therefore  awaken  much  attention.  But  are  epi- 
demic rheumatism,  pleurisy,  and  ophthalmia  less  real,  merely 
because  they  are  less  violent  and  more  common,  and  excite 
comparatively  hut  little  attention?  Or  are  they,  as  effects,  less 
essentially  connected  with  appropriate  causes?  No  one  will  re- 
ply to  these  questions  affirmatively*  In  etiology  great  effects 
have  no  superiority  over  smalt  ones,  except  merely  09  effects. 
Of  whatever  magnitude  they  may  be,  they  are  all  the  product 
alike  of  specific  causes;  great  effects,  of  powerful  causes;  small- 
er ones  of  those  that  are  weaker.  The  principle  being  thus  ee- 
tahlished,  the  issue  contended  for  is  conceded.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  powerful  epidemics  are  rightfully  attributed  to  hidden,  con- 
stitutions of  the  atmosphere,  because  its  sensible  qualities  are 
inadequate  to  their  produttion,  a  similar  conce$:sion  will  not  be 
withheld,  as  relates  to  other  epidemics,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  they,  are  weaker.  As  respects  their  origin,  justice  re- 
quires that  the  strong  and  the  feeble  be  treated  alike.  It  is  thus 
that  nature  treats  them.  Weliave  the  sanction  oi  reason,  tl>eo, 
in  ascribing  to  some  infectious  miasm,  in  the  atmosphere,  every 
fever  that  assumes  an  endemic  or  an  epidemic  form.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  any  other  source  to  which  they  can  be  referred. 

I  am  indeed  aware,  that  certain  epidemics  are  attributed,  by 
medical  writers,  to  what  they  call  an  **influence*'  or  "a  state"' 
of  the  atmosphere,  independently  of  the  presence  of  a  material 
poison.  But  on  me  such  an  effort  at  explanation  is  lost,  because 
it  is  unintelligible  to  me.  In  general  philosophy,  I  know  no- 
thing of  properties,  except  as  they  belong  tosubsta-.ce;  nor,  in 
medical  science,  can  I  reco£^nize  any  "influence,"  except  as  the 
result  of  something  material.  If,  in  its  "state"  and  "influence," 
the  atmosphere  is  different,  at  one  time,  from  what  it  is,  at 
another,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  material  agency.  Is  it 
warmer? — it  has  more  caloric.  Is  it  less  transparent? — it  coo- 
tail's  more  smoke,  exhalation,  or  dust.  More  Inimid? — it  is 
loaded  with  a  greater  amount  of  moisture.  Do"s  it  pmduce  re- 
mittents, yellow  fever^  or  oriental  pestilence? — ^it  is  adulterated 
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bj  some  kind  of  febrile  miasm.  Does  it  give  rise  to  influenza, 
scarlatina^  or  hooping-cough? — it  is  contaminated  by  miasm  of 
another  description,  fs  it  productive  of  epidemic  pleurisj, 
rtieuniatism,  or  ophthalmia? — ^the  effect  must  be  attributed  to  a 
similar  cause;  the  presence  and  operation  of  a  febrile  miasm. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  such  a  poison  may  not  throw  in- 
flammation on  the  pleura,  muscles,  joints,  or  eyes,  as  readilj 
as  on  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  skin. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  speculation,  and  needs 
proof,  before  it  can  be  recognized  as  genuine  science?  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  not  mathematical  demonstration ;  nor  is  it  offered 
as  truth,  that  must  not  be  questioned.  But  I  contend  that  it  rests 
on  the  same  basis  with  other  opinions,  which  are  received  as 
true.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  atmospheric  miasms  and 
their  influence  in  producing  all  endemic  and  epidemic  fevers, 
stands  on  precisely  the  aame  footing.  The  opinion  ascribing 
intermitting  fever  to  such  a  poison,  is  no  better  supported  than 
that  which  refers  to  a  similar  source,  epidemic  pl^ij^risy,  ophthat* 
mia,  or  rheumatism.  In  each  case  the  march  of  inquiry  is  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown;  from  visible  eflects  to  an  invisible 
cause.  And  the  induction  is  as  fair  in  one  instance,  as  in  the 
other. 

I  am  prepared  to  apprehend,  that  my  opinion  respecting  the 
formation  of  atmospherical  constitutions  will  be  deemed  hete* 
rodox.  It  will  not,  I  suspect,  be  immediately  conceded,  that^ 
for  tlie  production  of  every  different  constitution,  a  different  in- 
fectious miasm  is  requisite.  And  yet  I  perceive  no  other  view 
of  the  subject,  which  is  either  rational,  or  intelligible.  No  other 
indeed  occurs  to  me  which  is  even  plausible.  Influenza,  scar* 
latina,  measles,  and  peripneumonia  typhoides  are  all  specifically 
different  from  each  other,  and,  as  epidemical  diseases,  have  their 
origin  in  the  atmosphere.  From  the  atmosphere  therefore,  in 
different  conditions^  they  must  be  derived.  That  they  cannot 
spnng  from  the  satne  condition  of  it,  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
they  never  co-exist  in  the  same  place.  But  that  those  differ- 
ent conditions  can  arise  from  any  other  cause  than  the  pre- 
•  aence  of  different  miasms,  would  seem  impossible. 
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I  know  not  how  it  can  be  reasonably  doubted,  that,  for  the 
production  of  influenza,  it  is  requisite  that  one  kind  of  febrile 
miasm  should  take  possession  of  the  atnK>8phere,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  measles,  another,  for  that  of  peripneumonia  typhoides, 
a  third,  and*  for  that  of  epidemic  pleurisy  and  rheumatism,  a 
fourth  and  a  6fth.  And  the  same  appears  to  be  essential  to  the 
production  of  every  other  complaint  that  can  assume  an  endem- 
ic or  an  epidemic  form. 

Will  it  be  alleged,  in  opposition  to  the  views  I  have  submitted, 
that  the  diflerent  effects  alluded  to,  may  arise  from  different 
proportions  and  combinations  of  the  comnx>n  elements  of  the  at- 
mosphere? I  answer,  that  facts  do  not  countenance  such  an 
allegation.  Experiments  show,  that^  as  far  as  its  ^^common  ele* 
ments"  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  an  epi- 
demic atmosphere,  and  a  healthy  one.  Besides,  admit  the  hy- 
pothesis, and  my  views  are  not  impugned  by  it.  The. unusual 
combination  thus  formed,  will  be  the  epidemical  miasm,  for 
whose  existence  I  am  contending. 

I  am  aware  that  some  pathologists  attribute  the  different  en- 
demics and  epidemics  to  differences,  at  the  times  of  their  preva- 
lence, in  the  constitutional  predispositions  of  those  whom  they 
attack.  The  inhabitants  of  a  community  or  place,  say  they, 
sustain  attacks  of  intermitting,  yellow,  typhus,  or  scarlet  fever, 
according  as  they  are  predisposed  to  the  one  or  the  other.  And 
tbis  they  call  an  explanation.  But  they  misname  it.  It  explains 
nothing.  It  announces  a  truism,  known  to  every  one,  and  goes 
no  further.  That  the  different  predispositions  referred  to  exist, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Without  them  the  diseases  could  not  have 
being;  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  pathology,  that  all  attacks  of  differ- 
ent epidemics  and  endemics,  are  necessarily  preceded  bycorresr 
ponding  predispositions.  But  it  is  those  predispositions,  in  an 
especial  nmnrier,  tnat  testify  to  the  existence  and  influertce  of 
the  atmospheriral  constitutions  for  which  I  nm  contending.  Of 
that  influence  they  are  themselves  the  immediate  effects.  The 
constitutions  do  not,  by  their  owi  direct  operation,  produce 
disease.  They  only  predi'^poscto  It.  Porits  actual  production, 
an  exciting  cause  is  necessary.    And  tbis  cause  is  often  found 
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in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  as  already  stated, 
similar  yicissitudes  prove  productive  of  dissimilar  romplaliitsy 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  dissimilar  predispositions* 
Further  exciting  causes  are,  iropropneties  in  diet  and  drink, 
excessive  indulgence  in  other  animal  gratifications,  exhausting 
fitigue,  severe  exposure,  inordinate  watching,  and  paroxysms 
of  grief,  fear,  resentment,  and  other  passions. 

A  predisposition  to  disease,  induced  by  a  fehrile  miasm,  is 
like  a  predisposition  inherited  from  unsound  ancestors.  It  is 
not  ^e  disease  that  is  inherited.  The  descendant  is  not  always 
positively  sick,  iiis  inheritance  is  only  a  predisposition  or 
tendency  to  sickness,  for  the  real  production  of  which  the  action 
of  an  exciting  cause  is  necessary.  In  like  manner,  an  atmos- 
pherical constitution  does  not,  I  say,  generate  actual  disease. 
It  only  begets  a  predisposion,  which  is  converted  into  disease, 
by  the  requisite  excitement. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  respecting  which  my  opinion  will 
be  deemed  by  many  unfounded.  It  is,  whether  measlesi,  scarla«^ 
tina,  and  hooping-cough  are  contagious  complaints?  The  con- 
tagion of  the  two  latter  I  have  positively  denied,  and  have  done 
virtually  the  same,  as  relates  to  the  former.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  facts,  by  which  I  consider  my  opinion  sustained. 

1.  In  commencing  their  epidemic  career,  those  diseases  uni- 
formly attack  individuals,  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  sources 
of  contagion.  They  begin  thus  in  interior  situations,  where 
they  have  not  been  previously  for  many  years;  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  they  oflen,in  this  way,  make  their  appearance  in  new 
settlements,  where  they  have  never  been  before. 

2.  They  do  not  attack  a  single  individual,  nor  even  a  single 
family,  and  spread  from  thence,  in  reG:ular  and  gradual  progres- 
sion, from  the  sick  to  the  well.  They  attack  at  once  many 
individuals  or  even  the  families  of  a  whole  village,  town,  or 
neighbourhood;  and  their  spread  is  rapid  and  irregular;  much 
more  so  than  that  of  diseases  propagated  by  contagion.  Nurses 
and  attendants  are  not  nrjore  frequently  or  certainly  attacked, 
than  those  who  shun  communion  with  the  aflTocted.  They  |)a8S 
over  families,  and  even  whole  neighbourhoods,  to  attack  others,. 
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at  a  distance;  and,  returning  on  their  path,  visit  those  whom- 
tbej  had  previously  spared:  Nor  are  persons  having  casual 
lAtercourse'  with  the  sick  more  liable  to  the  complaints,  than 
others  who  ha?e  had  none. 

3*  When  those  diseases  are  prevailing  epidemically,  if  a  case 
of  either  of  them  be  conveyed  without  the  eptderaif^tmosphere, 
tie  complaint  never  spreads,  hat  termioates  witb  the  recovery 
or  death  of  the  person  thus  removed.  This  is  as  true  of  mea- 
ries  as  of  any  other  febrile  afiection.  Provided  the  atmosphere 
be  free  from  epidemic  adulteration,  the  comptaint  is  no  oftore 
communicable  than  gout  or  rheumatism.  Such  at  least,  is  the 
result  of  the  reiterated  observations  of  the  writer  of  this  paper* 

4.  The  diseases  under  consideration  cannot  be  propagated 
by  inoculation;  nor  can  the  contagionists  designate  tiie  tissue  by 
which  the  miasm  is  secreted.  Henre  the  well  known  discre* 
pancy  of  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  point  to  the  lungs, 
as  the  secreting  organ,  asserting  that  contagion  is  conveyed  by 
the  breath.  Others  declare  the  liver  to  be  tl)e  source  of  mischief 
and  the  bile,  of  course,  to  be  impregnated  with  the  miasm* 
A  third  class  pronounce  contagion  to  be  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
a  fourth  by  the  intestines,  especially  the  rectum,  a  fifth  by  the 
skin,  and  a  sixth  by  the  fauces  and  salivary  glands.  And,  that 
he  might  certainly  include  the  part  ofiendinu,  the  late  Dr. 
Good  contended,  that  contagion  is  produced  by  every  secreting 
organ  of  the  body.  This  warfare  of  opinion  speaks  but  one 
language;  and  that  maybe  easily  and  briefly  interpreted.  The 
disputants  are  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  controversy.  Such 
indeed  is  the  true  interpretation,  as  respects  every  disputed 
case,  where  a  numberof  individuals  equal  in  talents  and  attain- 
ments, and  who  have  paid  the  same  degree  of  attention  to  the 
point  at  issue,  maintain  each  a  different  opinion. 

5.  Those  diseases  cannot,  as  already  intimated,  co-exist  in  the 
same  place;  nor,  while  either  of  them  prevails,  does  it  permit, 
within  its  sphere,  the  existence  of  any  other  febrile  complaint* 
Or,  if  it  does  not  extinguish  other  forms  of  fever,  it  assimilates 
them  to  itself.     In  the  language  of  a  popular  writer,  it  '^compels 
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them  to  wear  its  livery,"  aiid  **^do  homage  to  it  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  day.'' 

Of  these  facts  the  explanation  is  ohvioos.  The  complaints 
in  question  are  epidemic.  They  have  exclusive  possession  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  their  miasms.  No  predispositions 
except  to  thopiselves  can  be  created^  and,  of  coume^no  febrile 
diseases  but  themselves,  or  such  as  are  closely  assimilated  to 
them, can  occur. 

But  contagious  diseases,  merely  as  such^  never  take  possessioo 
of  the  whole  atmosphere*  They  arc  confined  to  the  persqnal 
atmospheres  of  those  affected  by  them;  or,  at  furthest,  to  the 
atmospheres  of  sick  rooms  and  infirmaries.  Hence  they  prevail 
in  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  other  febrile  af- 
fections. It  is  only  when  a  peculiar  atmospheric  constitution 
is  formed,  by  some  kind  of  infectious  miasm,  that  but  one  de- 
scription  of  fever  can  prevail. 

6.  They  begin  and  end  somewhat  abruptly, are  rapid  in  their 
march,  as  already  mentioned,  and  their  duration,  which  is  in 
some  degree  definite,  is  rarely  protracted.  Of  contagious  af- 
fections the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Their  beginning  and  ter- 
mination are  much  more  gradual,  their  progress  slower,  and 
their  duration,  always  indefinite,  is,  at  times,  very  long.  It  may 
be  added,  that  in  most,  if  not  in  ail  truly  contagious  diseases, 
the  contagion-secreting  tissues  can  be  distinctiv  designated. 
But  in  the  complaints  which  I  am  considering,  no  such  tissues 
can  be  shown. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  of  my  disbelief  in  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  these  diseases.  Further  arg^umerits  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  adduced.  But  they  are  deemed  unnecessary* 
If  the  foregoing  are  fallacious,  and  can  be  refuted,  others  no 
stronger  would  not  be  likely  to  have  a  better  efiert. 

I  know  it  is  very  generally  contended,  that  measles,  scarla- 
tina, hooping-cough,  and  a  few  other  complaints,  are  necessarily 
contagious,  because  the  human  system  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  them  but  once.  The  hypothesis  cannot  be  maintained  on 
this  ground.  The  reason  rendered  in  favour  of  it  has  no 
weight    Were  I  to  inquire  of  its  advocates,  what  necessary 
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connexion  there  is  between  a  secreted  poison  and  a  Uability  to 
be  but  once  attacked  bj  it?  iheir  only  true  and  rational  answer 
mast  be,  ^we  do  not  know/^  Fact,  then,  does  not  sustain  them* 
Nor  does  eyen  analogy.  Sundry  secreted  poisons  are  known 
to  attack  the  human  system  more  than  once.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  in  almost  every  poison,  whether  secreted  <}r  not,  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken,  if  not  extinguish  susceptibility,  as  rqlates  to 
itself.  No  poison  attacks  the  same  person  so  readily  or  severely 
a  second  or  third  time,  as  a  first.  This  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  process  of  acclimation  can  take  place.  Without  it,  the  ^ 
requisite  change  in  the  human  constitution  could  not  he  produ- 
ced. Hence  the  liability  to  disease  would  remain.  The  hypothe- 
sis, then,  against  which  I  am  contending,  is  an  error^  which,  result- 
ing from  a  superficial  examination  of  things,  time  has  sanction- 
ed, but  which  observation  aiKbreason  unite  to  overthrow. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  several  miasms  which  have  been  noticed 
I  have  not  spoken.  Nor  need  the  ground  of  my  silence  on  the 
subjeot  be  concealed.  I  can  say  nothing  respecting  it  satisfac- 
tory to  myself,  or  which  I  could  expect  to  be  deemed  satisfac- 
tory by  others.  I  am  indeed  ignorant  of  their  origin.  From 
what  source,  or  by  what  means,  the  atmosphere  becomes  im- 
pregnated, at  different  times,  with  the  miasms  of  influenza,  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  peripneumonia  typhoide«,  and 
epidemic  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  and  ophthalmia,  physiciaiis  may 
conjecture,  but  cannot  discover,  in  the  present  state  of  medical 
science.  And  as  I  have  no  wish  to  add  to  the  number  of  ex- 
isting hjrpotheses,  I  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

But  there  remains  a  miasm  more  interesting  and  important 
to  us  than  all  the  others,  at  whose  existence  and  action  I  have 
hinted.  Of  this  our  knowledge  is  supposed,  at  least,  to  be 
somewhat  more  extensive  and  accurate.  I  allude  to  the  miasm 
of  marshes,  to  whose  influence  is  attributed  every  modification 
of  autumnal  fever.  Nor  is  its  action  limited  to  the  complaints 
of  autumn.  Throughout  the  year  it  is  busy,  in  some  climates; 
and,  even  in  our  own,  we  feel  its  effects  in  spring  and  summer. 
Nor  are  we  free,  in  winter,  from  its  lingering  action  on  those 
who  had  suflered  from  its  influence  during  the  preceding  au- 
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tumn.  Thus  does  it  run  perpetually  its  circle  of  mischief.  I 
proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  this  poison,  and  purpose  to 
speak  of  ii  somewhat  in  detail. 

Of  all  febrile  miasms,  that  of  marshes  is  the  most  ancient, 
universal,  and  destructive.  In  these  respects  it  has  no  rival. 
If,  once  in  ^  term  of  several  years,  the  miasms  of  small-pox^ 
measles,  influenza,  and  scarlatina,  overrun  tracts  of  cout.trj  of 
considerable  extent,  that  of  marshes  exhibits  its  effects  in  every 
populated  country  of  the  globe,  durir.g  a  portion  at  least  of 
,  every  year.  All  other  miasms  appear,  from  their  history,  to 
be  comparative!}  of  modern  date.  The  ancients  liad  no  know- 
ledge of  them.  Or  if  they  had,  they  have  failed  to  leave  a  re- 
cord of  it.  But  the  existence  of  marsh  miasm  is  coeval  with 
that  of  the  human  race.  If  the  views  entertained  of  its  origin 
be  correct,  its  commencement  |nust  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  first  decay  and  dissolution  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
According  to  the  present  system  of  physical  influences,  its  pro- 
duction seems  to  be  as  necessary,  and  us  much  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  descent  of  ponderous  bodies,  or  the 
growih  of  plants.  Since  the  first  establishment,  the»,  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  it  must  have  existed,  and  produced  its 
effects. 

In  our  most  ancient  writings,  those  effec^,  if  not  expressly 
recorded,  arc  virtually  alluded  to.  The  plagues  of  Egypt 
.  were  as  much  the  offspring  of  the  miasm  of  the  Nile,  in  the  days 
of  Pharaoh  and  Busiris,  as  they  are  at  present.  Since  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  first  inundation  of  that  river,  its  banks  must  have 
been  a  hot-bed  of  this  febrile  poison.  Wherever,  in  the  habi- 
tations of  Israel,  or  among  the  nations  arour»d  them,  the  pesti- 
lence '^walked  in  darkness"  the  virus  was  present 

The  pestilence  which  dei^olated  the  Grecian  camp,  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  is  ascribed  by  the  poet  to  the  resentment  of  Apollo. 
But  the  philosopher  derives  it  from  the  miasmatic  exhalationg 
of  the  Simois  and  the  Scamar>der. 

The  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  by  Thu(7dide«, 
is  a  vivid  and  memorable  record  of  the  same  miasm.  So  are 
nearly  all  the  writings  of  Hippocrates*    For  almost  every  caae 
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of  disease  he  has  described,  appears  to  have  been  the  product 
of  t  >at  poison.  So  is  every  pestilence  that  has  depopulated 
cides  and  countries,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  in 
modern  tiroes,  as  well  as  every  occurrence  of  yellow  fever, on 
the  continent  of  America,  and  in  the  adjstcent  islands*  All  these, 
I  8aY«  are  the  ofispring  of  the  miasm  of  marshes. 

Nor  do  they  constitute  the  entire  amount  of  the  mischief  it 
produces,  ft  is  the  source  of  all  the  intermittents,  remittents, 
comoion  bilious  fevers,  choleras,  and  n^t  of  the  diarrhcpas  and 
dysenteries,  that  destroy  such  myriads  of  the  human  race.  It 
produces  also  bilious  colic,  jaundice,  hepatitis,  atid  other  a  A 
fections  of  the  liver,  inflammation  and  enlai^ement  of  the  spleen,, 
dropsy,  elephantiasis,  and  several  other  chronic  complaints. 
Some  of  the  latter  of  these  are  the  sequelae,  rather  than  the 
immediate  eflects  of  its  act 'on. 

Such  are  the  physical  evils  produced  by  this  ancient,  power* 
ful,  and  universal  poison.  When  to  these  are  added  its  moral 
eflfects,  the  distress  of  relatives  and  friends  on  account  of  the 
sufferings  and  uncertain  fete  of  the  sick,  the  affliction  of  the 
living  for  the  loss  of  the  dead,  the  desertion  of  cities  during  the 
prevalence  and  desolation  of  plague  and  yellow  fever  in  them^. 
the  restraints  imposed  on  commerce  by  quarantine  establish* 
ments,  and  the  injuQr  to  business,  and  loss  of  property,  with  the 
consequent  ruiff^nd  want,  which  such  events  and  measures  pro- 
duce— when  the  entire  result  is  thus  summed  up,  the  aggree;ate 
of  tlic  evil  and  misery  is  appalling.  But,  to  the  influence,  direct 
aid  indirect,  of  the  miasm  of  marshes  must  the  whole  be  as- 
cribed. A  correct  knowledge  of  that  poison,  then,  in  its  origin, 
relations,  and  laws,  but  more  especially  a  knowledge  of  its  na* 
ture,  could  that  be  attained,  is  important  to  some  of  the  weigh- 
iwM  refi;ttlationsof  civil  society,  and  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  A  desire  to  aid,  however  feebly,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  such  knowledge,  is  my  leading  object  in  preparing  this 
memoir. 

Notwithstanding  the  inwiemorial  existence  and  rava^res  of 
marsh  miasm,  it  is  not  vet  a  century  and  a  hfilf,  ^\*)ce  tht-  ;»M<»n- 
th>Q  of  physicians  was  first  particularly  directed  to  it,afiauob- 
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ject  of  inquiry.  Previously  to  that  time  its  very  being  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  thought  of,  and  of  course,  it  had  not  yet 
received  a  name.  Its  devastations  were  gazed  on  with  feelings 
of  sacred  horror  and  superstitious  awe,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
visitations  of  an  offended  Deity.  And  to  that  source,  or  the 
phj-siral  influence  of  the  heavenly  Indies,  were  they  generally 
attributed.  But  as  the  shadows  of  the  dark  ages  passed  awaj, 
and  observation  and  rational  induction  took  the  place  of  mere 
abstraction  and  hypothesis,  the  light  of  truth  began  to  shine  oti 
« medicine,  as  well  as  on  other  branches  of  science.  Directed  by 
this,  Lancisi,  an  Italian  physician  of  great  distinction,  was  the 
first  to  suspect  the  existence  of  marsh  miasm,  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  investigation,  and  to  bestow  on  it  the  name  which 
it  still  retains.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1664,  filled,  for  thir- 
teen years,  the  chair  of  anatomy,  in  the  college  of  Sapientia^ 
was  then  appointed  Archiater  to  Pope  Clement  XI,  and  resided 
afterwards  in  Rome. 

The  summer  and  autumnal  diseases  of  the  Campagna  di  Ro- 
ma, and  the  Pontine  marshes,  once  the  seat  of  health,  and  the 
country  residence  of  much  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
imperial  city,  had  been  long  the  terror  and  scourge  of  that  part 
of  Italy.  Lancisi,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  original  obser- 
vation, but  delighting  chiefly  in  the  study  of*etiology,  could  not 
remaif)  content  with  mere  efforts  to  cure  those  formidable  com- 
plaints. That  was  to  act  only  the  part  of  a  common  practition- 
er. But  his  aim  was  higher.  He  aspired  to  the  achievements 
and  rank  of  a  philosopher  and  di-coverer.  Nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambition.  After  a  profound  investigation  of  the 
subject,  he  ascertained,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  diseases 
were  the  offspring  of  an  aerial  poison,  produced  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  dead  organic  substances.  And,  as  that  process  was 
most  active  and  abundant  in  marshy  places,  he  denominated 
the  virus  thus  e;enerated  ^ pallidum  rffluvium^^^  marsh  exhalation. 
In  his  ^  Disseriatio  de  noxiis  paliuivm  effluvm^^  a  work  rich  in 
matter,  and  otherwise  of  great  excel >ence,  he  promulgated  his 
discovery,  and  expour>ded  his  doctriT.e,  with  a  full  detail  of  the 
facts  that  support  it.  This  was  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  a  period  not  much  distinguished  by  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy. 

For  a  time  Lancisi  shared  the  usual  fate  of  original  discover- 
ers and  independent  thinkers.  He  was  opposed  and  traduced 
by  envious  contemporaries  and  selfish  competitors,  ridiculed  by 
punsters  and  affected  witlings,  and  denounced  by  fanatics.  By 
the  (irst  class  he  was  called  an  ^impostor''  and  a ^ speculator,'' 
and  by  the  second  a  ^  misty"  and  ^vaporous"  philosopher,  while 
the  third  declared  him  an  ^  enemy  t^  the  faith,"  because  he 
dared  to  attribute  to  an  earthly  agent,  complaints  which  they 
derived  from  Heaven,  as  a  righteous  judgment  on  the  ungodli- 
mttt^  of  the  land.  But  by  the  clearness  and  force  of  his  writings, 
aided  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  he  triumphed  over  opposi- 
tion, and  his  views  of  marsh  miasm,  received  as  authentic,  be- 
came the  settled  doctrine  of  the  medicaK world.  If  an  opponent 
of  it  occasionally  appeared,  his  influence  was  limited,  and  his 
hypothesis  never  outlived  himself. 

True,  fiven  at  the  present  day?  there  are  some  who  disbelieve 
in  the  existence  of  the  poison,  attributing:  autumnal  and  other 
fevers  to  the  action  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere; 
especially  to  vicissitudes  in  its  temperature  and  moisture.  But 
their  opinon  is  untenable.  A  solitary  but  well  known  fact  com- 
pletely subverts  it»- 

When  the  yellow  or  any  other  form  of  bilious  fever  prevails 
in  a  seaport  town,  or  on  the  coast  of  navigable  water,  mariners, 
who  goon  shore,are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  But,  provided  they 
never  visit  the  shore,  but  remain  constantly  on  board  of  a  ship 
lying  at  anchor,  only  a  cable's  length  from  land,  they  retain  their 
health.  This  fact  is  notorious,  and  easily  explained.  The 
febrile  miasm  from  the  shore  does  not  reach  them.  To  any 
ditTerence  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  the  phe- 
nomenon cannot  be  attributed.  No  appreciable  difference  exists. 
Those  qualities  are  precisely  the  same  on  shore,  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  distant  from  it.  The  presence  of  the  poison  in 
the  form*  r  situation,  and  Hs  absence  from  the  latter,  constitute, 
between  them,  the  only  diff<irence,  to  which,  iit  expounding  the 
phenomenon,  reason  can  attach  the  slightest  weight. 
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Ap:ain ;  yellow  fever  is  not  unfrequentlj  arrested  in  its  progress, 
bj  the  intervention  of  a  single  street.  The  inhabitants^  on  orie 
side  of  the  street  suffer  from  it,  while  those  on  the  other  escape. 
But  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  are  on  both  sides 
alike.  The  only  difierence  consists  in  the  presence  of  febrile 
mia«m  on  one  side,  and  its  absence  from  the  other. 

Besides,  how,  by  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  can 
dissenters  explain  the  existence  of  influenza,  scarlatina,  peri- 
pneumonia typhoides,  an4  other  epidemics?  Tosomethinpr  else 
than  mere  heat,  moisture,  and  vicissitudes  in  the  atmosphere 
these  diseases  must  be  attributed.  They  cannot  spring  from 
the  same  causes  with  intermittents  and  remittents,  any  more 
than  apples  and  oranges  can  be  the  native  productions  of  the 
same  tree.  They  nujst  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  ofl&pring 
of  deleterious  miasms.  But  if,  as  relates  to  them,  this  concession 
is  necessary  and  admissible,  it  is  not  less  so,  as  respects  the 
various  forms  of  bilious  fever. 

Further.  In  any  tract  of  country,  whose  climate  is  variable,, 
an  extensive  marsh  or  morass  exists.  A  summer  drought  pre-- 
vails,and  its  waters  are  much  diminished  by  evaporation, leaving 
a  large  portion  of  its  bottom  nearly  dry.  The  consequence  is^ 
the  generation  of  marsh  miasm,  and  the  prevalence  of  fever. 
During  the  succeeding  summer  the  temperature  of  the  weather 
is  equally  hierh,  and  its  vicissitudes  equally  numerous  and  great; 
but  rain  falls  in  abundance,  and  the  morass  is  flooded.  The 
issue  is,  the  existence  of  general  health.  To  what  is  the  diii^r* 
ence  in  the  phenomena  to  be  attributed?  Not  to  any  difference 
in  temperature  and  vicissitudes.  In  both  seasons  they  are  alike* 
And,  in  the  latter,  moisture,  to  whose  influence  some  patholo* 
gi^ts  ascribe  fever,  is  much  more  abundant  than  during  the 
former.  To  the  presence  of  marsh  miasm  alone  is  disease  to 
be  attributed,  during  the  first  season,  and  to  its  absence,  the 
prevalence  of  health  during  the  last.  Add  to  this,  that  in  no 
place  does  autumnal  fever  appear,  as  an  endemic,  in  which  the 
source  of  its  poison  may  not,  by  careful  inspertion,  be  discovered* 
Those,  then.' fore,  who  den?  the  presence  and  inflnence  of  this 
miasm,  in  the  production  of  fever,  attribute  the  disease  to  causes 
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thai  are  inadequate.  Mere  moisture,  and  vlrissitudes  in  the 
tegaperature  of  the  atmosphere,  cannot  produce  it  Were 
this  the  c^ae,  do  small  island  could  he  free  from  it;  nor  could 
a  ship^s  crew,  in  tropical  diraates,  or  during  the  summer,  in  an j 
climate,  ever  navigate  the  ocean  to  health.  A  marine  atmos- 
p'.  '.ere  is  necessarily  hamid ;  and  the  vicissitudes  in  its  temperature 
are  frequent,  and  sometimes  great.  Yet,  in  a  clean  ship,  mar- 
iners arc  always  healthy  at  sea;  and  some  small  islands,  whose 
atmosphere  is  entirely  marine,  are  among;  the  most  salubrioas 
spots  on  earth.  Autumnal  fever,  then,  is  certainly  the  product 
of  an  aerial  poison. 

But  although  the  existence  of  this  miasm  is  considered  certain, 
nothing  is  known  of  its  peculiar  nature.  On  that  point  aH  is 
darkness,  or,  at  best,  conjecture.  On  the  atmospheres  of  marshes, 
cities,  and  other  places,  where  autumnal  fevers  prevailed  epi- 
demically, many  experiments  have  been  care(uily  made.  But 
they  were  made  in  vain.  No  lurking  poison  was  detected. 
By  the  test'  of  the  best  eudiometers,  u^ed  by  the  most  skilful 
and  dexterous  experimenters,  no  difference  in  purity  is  discov- 
ered between  the  air  of  the  ocean  and  the  land,  the  mountain 
and  the  valley,  the  city  and  the  country,  the  healthy  champaign 
and  the  sickly  morass. 

But  it  is  not  to  %e  hence  inferred,  that  no  di&rence  exists. 
The  contrary  is  unquestionably  true.  A  difference  does  ex- 
ist, as  results  demonstrate;  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
wherein  it  consists.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  means  em- 
ployed are  unsuitable.  They  are  calculated  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  oxygen  the  atmosphere  contains,  but  nothing  more. 
No  test  for  an  aerial  poison  has  been  yet  discovered.  Hence, 
even  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  of  a  small-pox  infirmnry, 
which  persons  unprotected  by  vaccination  or  otherwise,  could 
not  enter  without  the  hazard  of  an  attack  amounting  almost  to 
certainty,  no  variolous  miasm  can  be  detected.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  metallic  substances  can  be  converted  into  vapour, 
and  thrown  into  the  atmosphere,  in  such  a  conditloT>,  as  to  escape 
detection  by  any  experiment  that  can  be  instituted  for  the  pur- 
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pose.  So  little  do  we  know  of  the  real  composition  of  the  air 
that  we  breathe. 

But  in  liea  of  diseovmf^  as  relates  to  the  nature  of  marsh  mi- 
asm, conjecture  has  been  prolific.  The  imagirration  of  OvLd 
never  teemed  with  such  a  brood  of  metamorphoses.  Nor  was 
the  offspring  more  incongruous  and  monstrous.  One  h>  poti le^ 
sis  identifies  the  poison  of  autumnal  fever  with  nitrogen,  another 
with  oxygen,  a  third  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  fourth  with  car- 
bonic oxid,  a  fifth  with  nitrous  oxid,  a  sixth  with  hydrogei*,  a 
seventh  with  carburated  hydrogen,  an  eighth  with  sulphurated 
or  phosphorated  hydrogen,  and  others  with  other  aerial  substan- 
ces, until  the  resources  of  hypothesis  have  been  fairly  exhaust- 
ed. So  vague  and  limited,.  I  say,  is  our  knowledge  of  what 
the  atmosphere  really  contains,  notwithstanding  the  confident 
tone  in  which  chemists  speak  and  write  on  the  subj-Tt. 

In  as  much,  then,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  marsh 
miasm,  what  is  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  it? 
In  particular,  what  answer  can  be  rendered  to  the  following 
"  Boylston  medical  priz*^questiori,"  proposed  by  the  corporation 
of  Harvard  college,  for  the  year  1830? 

^  Whether  Fever  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vt- 
getable  substances;  and  if  by  both^  their  comparative  influence?'''* 

To  reply  to  this  question  fully  and  conclusivH},  may  be  pro- 
nounced impossible.  The  present  condition  of  etiol(»gy  does 
not  admit  of  a  result  so  definite.  In  a  matter  of  such  interest 
to  science  and  humanity,  our  knowledge  of  the  differei^ce  be- 
tween the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  is  too  limited  to  he  confideritlv  relied  on. 
There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  many  cases, the  dif^ 
ference,  if  any  exist,  is  exceedingly  slight;  so  slight,  as  to  be, 
for  any  practical  purpose,  wholly  inapprecieible. 

Of  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  espe- 
cially of  such  as  inhabit  the  water,  and  burrow  in  the  ground, 
the  component  parts  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  vegeta- 
bles. With  those  of  some  vegetables  their  identity  may  be 
pronounced  complete;  at  least  so  far  as  analysis  has  been  carried. 
The  diiierence,  in  this  respect,  between  vegetables  and  the 
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enth^  verminous  and  insect  tribes,  is  very  inconsiderable.  It 
is  DOt  credible,  therefore,  that  the  difference  can  be  great  be- 
tween their  products,  in  any  chemicai  changes  they  may  sustain. 
Bat  it  is  chiefly  the  lower  orders  of  animals  here  referred  to, 
that  die,  and  are  decomposed^  in  great  abundance,  during  the 
summer  and  atitumn.  It  is  but  rarely  that  those  of  higher 
standing  perish  and  putrefy,  in  sufficient  masses  to  do  much 
mischief.  Except  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  besieged  towns  where 
famine  and  pestilence  already  prevail,  and  in  ancient  cemeteries, 
such  an  event  is  perhaps  urtknown.  Although  injury  may  be 
done  by  the  dissolution  of  smaller  quantities  of  surh  matter, 
its  sphere  is  limited.  It  is  with  a  reference  to  the  death  and 
decomposition  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  then,  much  more 

than  of  the  higher,  that  a  reply  must  be  prepared  to  the  Boylston 
question. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  making  these  remarks,  I  consider 
the  question  as  relating  exclusively  to  the  fevers  ot  sunimer  and 
autumn,  denominated  bilious;  and  not  to  typhus  tever.  Of 
the  causes  of  this  latter  complaint  my  views  are  different. 
When  it  occurs  in  jails,  hospitals,  ships,  and  other  crowded,  foul, 
and  unventilated  places,  its  origin  appears  to  be  purely  aitimal. 
A'd  the  matter  producing  it  is  that  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  human  body,  converted  into  a  poison  by  chemical  agency. 
It  must  consist  chiefly  of  the  perspirable  matter,  that  which  is- 
sues in  vapour  from  the  lungs,  and  possibly  of  the  exhalations 
ft om  alvine  discharges.  When  suffered  to  accumulate  in  a 
confined  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
sufficiently  high,  these  matters  pass  into  a  poison  of  great  viru* 
lence.  But  it  is  not  contagious.  It  cannot  I  mean,  by  the 
morbid  action  it  excites, generate  its  own  likeness.  When  first 
secreted  it  is  innocent,  but  it  becomes  deleterious  by  a  chem- 
ical process,  which  it  undergoes,  after  its  elimination  from 
the  system.  But  this  process  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine 
putrefaction.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  mode  of  change  sui 
generis^  of  whose  nature  we  have  no  knowledge.  Nor  do  we 
know  any  thing  of  the  poison  it  produces,  except  from  its  ef- 
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fects.    Toward  the  close  of  this  memoir  I  shall  make  it  thcr 
subject  of  a  few  further  remarke. 

In  reply  to  the  question  proposed  by  Harvard,  I  have  nohesi* 
tation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that  marsh  miasm,  the  remote 
cause  of  bilious  fever,  is  the  product  chieiy  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, in  the  process  of  decompwniion^  but  not,  1  apprehend,  of  real 
yuirefaction»  The  poison  eiists  where  no  si^ns  of  putrefection 
appear*  Heuce  by  an  indiscriminate  and  indefinite  use  of  that 
term,  obscurity  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  obstacles  to 
the  ascertainment  of  truth  created* 

I  have  alleged  that  the  miasm  of  bilious  fever  is  produced 
chiefy  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  But  perbape 
it  ii  not  thus  exclusively  produced.  The  decomposition  o£  the 
lower  orders  of  animals,  that  perish  daring  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, acts  probably  as  an  auxiliary  source.  It  cannot,  however,  I 
think,  bea  very  fruitful  one,  on  account  of  thecomparatively  small 
quantity  of  matter  concerned  in  it  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  vegetable  matter  annually  decomposed  amounts  to  ananjr 
thousand  times  its  bulk.  And  as  its  composition  is  nearly  the 
same,  the  quantity  of  miasm  it  produces  must  bear  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  animal  matter  a  similar  proportion. 

When,  by  excessive  falls  of  rain,  the  erection  of  mill-dams, 
the  obstruction  of  water-courses  for  the  purposes  of  manufec- 
tures  or  navigation,  or  by  any  other  cause,  considerable  tracts 
•  of  land  are  floo  led,  the  consequence  is  the  destruction  and  de- 
cay of  large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter.  We  know  this  to 
foe  true^  because  we  see  the  vegetables  passing  into  dtssohitimi 
in  great  abundance.  But,  as  respects  the  death  and  diesolu- 
tion  of  animals,  the  case  is  difierent.  Of  them  but  few  are 
^ver  seen  by  us.  Nor  are  we  authorised  to  fancy  them  where 
we  do  not  find  them. 

But  under  the  circumstances  here  represented,  miasm  is 
generated,  and  fevers  prevail.  Nor,  in  the  places  designa- 
ted, does  the  poison  appear,  except  under  the  circumstances 
just  specified.  As  respects  its  origin,  therefore,  the  inference 
seems  plain.  It  is  the  product  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter  ub- 
dergoing  decomposition.    After  the  vegetables  onginally  flood- 
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^  and  deitroyed  have  passed  iato  entire  decay,  and  been  dis- 
sipated  in  gas,  or  otherwise  carried  off,  the  fever  of  the  place 
ceaseSfe  Hence  old  nill-ponds  are  mach  less  deleterious  to  those 
who  live  adjacent  to  them  than  new  ones.  Yet  prohably  the 
number  of  worms,  insects^  and  other  animals,  that  annually  die 
about  their  borders,  and  suffer  decomposition,  is  as  groat  as - 
previously. 

Aroand  the  margin  of  marshes,  and  in  fenny  districts,  where, . 
in  some  form,  bilious  affections  annually  prevail,  decaying  ve- 
getable matter  abounds.  But  observation  teaches  us  that  the 
aoKiunt  of  animal  substance,  in  the  same  condition,  is  very  in- 
considerable. The  same  is  true,  in  ev<^ry  district  of  country, 
where,  during  summer  and  autumn,  bilious  endemics  prevail. 
in  allsach  places,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  the  febrile  miasm  is 
the  product  of  vegetable  much  more  than  of  animal  substances. 
But  of  the  exact  proportion  which  the  two  kinds  of  matter  bear 
to  each  other,  no  one  is  privileged  to  speak;  because,  I  believe, 
tioone  has  instituted  experiments  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lern*  Nor  do  I  perceive  in  what  way  experiments  to  that  effect 
tan  be  instituted,  With  any  prospect  of  success.  In  South  Caro- 
lina the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  formerly,  and  of  the 
fice  plant,  at  present,  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of  bil- 
ious feven  Here  again,  as  iar  as  observation  may  avail,  in 
ascertaining  facts,  it  is  vegetable  matter  alone  that  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  generates  the  poison.  But  I  know  of  no 
instance  on  record,  nor  have  I  ever  witness^  d  one,  where  mas- 
ses of  putrefying  animal  substances,  have  produced,  under  simi- 
lar circumstancr>8,intermitttng  or  remitting  fever..  If  they  have 
been  suspected  of  giving  rise  to  a  few  individual  cases  of  disease, 
they  have  not  been  the  cause  of  an  endemic  or  epidemic.  It  may 
be  received,  then,  as  a  principle,  that,  in  the  open  atmosphere  of 
the  country,  autumnal  fever  is  the  product  chiefly  of  vegetable 
decomposition. 

But  how  stands  the  case  in  large  cities,  where  common  bil- 
ious fever  rises  to  a  higher  grade,  and  yellow  fever  occasionally 
prevails?  Is  the  mia^m  here  also  the  product  chiefly  of  vegeta- 
ble matter?    To  answer  this  question  with  deflniteness  is  im- 
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possible.  The  filth  of  a  large  city  consists  of  such  a  mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  feculence,  that  the  one  cannot  be  distin* 
guished  from  the  other;  and,  therefore,  no  inspection  can  dis- 
cover, in  many  cases,  which  predominates.  Might  I  indulge 
in  mere  opinion,  however,  I  would  say,  that,  here  too,  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  most  abundant. 

But  if  we  take,  as  our  guide,  the  reputed  origin  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, in  our  large  seaport  towns,  we  shall  probably  find  it  equal- 
ly  referable  to  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,  in  1793 
the  commencement  of  that  disease  is  believed  to  have  been  sat* 
isfactorily  traced,  in  tlie  city,  of  Philadelphia,  to  a  car^o  of 
damaged  cofiee.  In  1797,  to  a  cargo  of  damaged  West  India 
fruit.  In  1799,  to  a  few  cargoes  of  damaged  and  highly  offen- 
sive hides.  In  1 803  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  about  the 
same  time,  in  three  distinct  places,  remote  from  each  other. 
In  each  place  was  a  large  quantity  of  unsounc^  oysters^  to  which 
it  was  attributed.  Their  condition  rendered  them,  on  account 
of  their  fetor,  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhoods  in  which 
they  lay;  and  nothing  similar  existed,  at  the  time,  in  any  otiier 
part  of  the  city.  In  1805  the  feyer  was  again  traced  to  an  im- 
mense pile  of  putrid  oysters,  in  the  District  of  Southwark*  The 
stench  alone,  that  issued  from  this  mass  of  putridity,  produced^ 
in  many  persons,  on  approaching  it,  immediate  sickness,  by  its 

•  intolerable  ofiensiveness.  The  same  was  true  of  the  putrid 
hides,  in  1799.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  neighbouiv 

*  hoods  of  these  nuisances,  several  dogs  and  cats  sickened  and 
died  of  bilious  affections,  previously  to  their  attack  on  the  ha* 
man  race.  To  thos^e  who  have  been  observant  of  epidemic  dis* 
east's,  this  is  known  to  be  a  common  occurrence.  Such  com- 
plaints are  often  ushered  in  by  sickness  and  death  among  do- 
mestic auimals,  a'd  sometimes  among  those  that  run  wild  id 
the  fores^t.  In  1798  the  complaint  appeared,  in  Philadelphia, 
during  the  same  week,  in  fouro{:  five  different  and  distant  parts 
ol  the  city,  and  was  traced,  in  each,  to  a  mass  of  putrefying 
matter,  m  t^ome  instances  animal,  and  in  others  vegetable,  la 
tlu'  •^ninmer  of  i8l9«  a  most  in.disrtiant  lever,  whicl^  in  Boston^ 
proved  deratructive  to  a  number  of  individuals,  was  clearly  tra- 
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ced  to  a  car$;o  of  damaged  corn*  No  one  was  attacked,  who 
bad  not  been  in  the  immediate  atmosphere  of  the  vessel  that 
contained  this  article;  and  of  those  who  were  thus  exposed,  but 
few  escaped.  Nor  did  the  fever  cease,  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  vessel  lay,  until  she  was  reaioved  to  a  distance  from 
the  wharf,  scuttled,  and  sunk. 

The  writer  of  this  article  witnessed  once,  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, several  cases  of  yellow  fever,  which  seemed  fairly 
jpeferahle  to  a  mass  of  putrid  fish.  He  would  here  remark,  that 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  on  the  subject  extends,  the  matter  of 
aquatic  animals,  undergoing  the  process  of  deci^mposition,  has 
been  more  frequently  charged  with  the  production  of  malignant 
fever,  than  that  of  the  higher  orders  of  aerial  animals.  But,  as 
respects  its  component  parts,  the  former  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  vegetable  matter,  than  the  latter.  Of  malignant  fever  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  putrid  carcases  of  men  and  horses,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  knows  •  nothing,  except  from  information. 
He,  therefore,  forbears  to  speak  of  it.  Of  most  that  he  has 
here  narrated,  he  has  been  himself  a  witness*  Hence  bespeaks 
of  it  with  the  more  confidence. 

He  is  aware  that  some  pathologists  deny  not  only  the  pro- 
duction of  noalignant  fever,  but  the  practicability  of  its  being 
produced,  by  the  decomposition  of  masses  of  animal  matter. 
To  sustain  their  opinion,  they  adduce  instances,  in  which  snch 
nuisances  did  iK)t  generate  fever.  Hence  their  inference  that 
it  cannot  do  it. 

To  sound  etioiogists  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
this  form  of  reasoning  is  not  only  inconclusive,  but  exceedingly 
hazardous.  Its  character  is  negative.  It  virtually  contends, 
that  because  an  event  has  not  occurred  under  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  cannot  occur  under  another;  that  because  it  has 
not  been  produced  at  one  or  two  particular  times,  it  cnnnot  be 
produced  at  all.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  atm(»i»phere,  the  results  of  putrefaction  are 
equally  diiTerent.  As  well  may  it  be  contended  that,  because  a 
military  leader  has  never  lo!<t  a  battle,  he  canrtot  be  defeated. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  one  positive  fact  over  bat- 
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ances  a  thousand  such  negatives.  This  topic  wilt  be  recurred 
to  hereafter. 

To  all  the  foregoing  repoted  cavBes  of  yellow  fever  objec- 
tions are  presented  It  is  said  that  the  nuisances  which  have 
been  specified  alwa/s  exist  in  large  commercial  cities;  and  it  is 
therefore,  asked,  ^If  such  are  the  sources  of  yellow  fever,  why 
does  not  the  complaint  prevail  every  summer,  wherever  they 
are  found  ?^'  The  answer  is,  that  the  heat  is  not  always  8uffi*> 
ciently  intense  and  long  continued;  nor  does  there  always  ex- 
ist an  auxiliary  constitution  of  the  atmosphere^  Yellow  fever 
requires,  for  its  production,  even  in  sporadic  cases,  a  certain 
continttance  of  tropical  temperature ;  and  without  a  congenial 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  it  can  never,  in  temperate  cB^ 
mates,  become  epidemic.  Were  it  requisite,  facts  in  eonfirma- 
tioo  of  these  two  positions  could  be  easily  adduced.  But  they 
must  be  iamiliar  to  every  one  competently  versed  in  medical 
knowledge  J  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  warm 
climates.    The  answer,  therefore,  is  deemed  satisfactofy. 

A  further  objection,  however,  presents  itself.  If,  at  the  com» 
mencement  of  yellow  fever,  the  nuisance  to  which  it  is  attriba-^ 
led  be  removed,  the  disease  is  not  eradicated.  It^iot  only  con- 
tinues to  prevail  in  the  place  of  its  first  appearance,  but  spreads^ 
to  distant  points,  and  does  not  disappear,  until  its  extinction  by 
a  change  of  season;  the  actual  passage  of  the  summer  and  aa» 
tumnal  temperature  into  that  of  winter* 

The  fact,  as  here  stated,  is  true;  and  the  problem  it  pre* 
sents  is  difficult  of  solution.  When  an  epidemic  yellow  fever 
has  begun  its  career,  in  one  of  our  large  commercial  cities,  no- 
thing but  a  termination  of  warm  weather  can  arrest  it.  Loral 
nuisiances  may  be  removed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  may  fly, 
man  may  erect  all  his  artificial  barriers,  currents  of  water  may 
be  made  to  flow  along  the  gutters,  rains  may  fell  and  wash  the 
entire  streets,  and  the  winds  may  blow,  and  change  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  continues  high^  the  epidemic  mocks  at  resist- 
ance, until  it  expires  under  a  regular  change  of  season. 

How  does  this  comport  with  the  belief^  that  it  derives  its  ori- 
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gifl  from  a  local  nuisance  t  The  qoestion,  I  repeat,  is  foil  of 
^Acuity*  1  have  but  oae  answer  to  give  to  it,  and  that  does 
not  please  me*  The  local  nuisance,  whether  it  be  damaged 
coffee,  fruit,  ojsters,  fish,  or  com,  emits  the  febrile  miasm  first, 
hecaose  it  is  most  matured  for  its  production.  It  fontains  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  ingredients  requisite  to  form  the  poison, 
and  those  ingredients  are  in  the  most  suitable  condition  for  the 
generative  process.  Hence  the  miasm  goes  forth  from  it,  and 
the  disease  beginsin  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  As  the  sea* 
son  advances,  the  common  impurities  of  the  streets,  which  also 
coBMSt  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
both,  are  brought  into  a  sinnilar  slate  of  preparation.  In  thorn, 
therefore,  the  same  process  is  excited,  and  the  same  changes 
are  produced.  Hence  they  send  out  their  poison,  and  thus  aid 
in  oontiniiing  and  spreading  the  disease.  And  as  no  human 
means  can  remove  the  whole  of  them,  nothing  can  eradicate 
tlie  fever,  or  stay  its  progress.  The  impurities  of  the  streets, 
DOW  converted  into  actual  nuisances,  cover  an  indefinite  extent 
of  surfoce,  and,  by  means  of  decomposition,  emit  every  where 
more  or  less  miasm,  until  the  occurrence  of  cool  weather  ex* 
tinguishes  the  process.  Hence,  until  that  period,  the  disease 
continues,  and  then  disappears;  as  the  effect  always  and  neees- 
sariiy  ceases  with  the  cause.  Some  pathologists  have  aHeged, 
that  the  miasm,  first  emitted  Ax>m  the  original  nuisances,  may 
act  as  a  ferment,  to  excite  in  other  masses  of  filth  the  process  ne- 
cessary for  its  own  production ;  and  that,  by  its  operation,  not  on 
the  living  human  body,  but  on  dead  matter,  it  thus  contributes  to 
its  own  continuance.  This  being  only  a  conjecture,  unsupport- 
ed by  fact,  I  simply  allude  to  it,  leaving  to  time,  under  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  to  determine  its  worth. 

To  the  source  of  yellow  fever  here  referred  to,  it  is  once  more 
objected,  that,  in  laige  cities,  those  persons  who  are  concerned 
in  slaughter-houses^  tanyards,  and  soap-candle  and  glue-factories, 
where  there  is  much  putrid  matter,  are  not  noore  subject  to  the 
disease  than  others  who  are  engaged  in  cleanlier  employments. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  I  have  often  visited  and  examined  the 
places  here  designated,  with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  ttieir 
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artual  condition.  My^express  object  was  to  enable  myself  to 
d^-iermine,  on  the  best  evidence  the  caees  atfbrded  me,  wiiether 
they  were  real  nuisances,  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  tom- 
munity* 

On  these  occasions  I  was  never  able  to  discover  farts,  which, in 
my  own  opinion,  justified  a  complaint  against  the  establishments. 
The  odour  which  issued  from  them  was,  indeed,  unnleisant. 
But  it  was  not  sickening*  The  animal  matter  accumulated  in 
them  was  neither  fresh  nor  sweet.  But  it  was  equally  remote 
from  being  actually  putrid.  It  manifested  nothing  of  that  far- 
.  gone  decomposition,  which  I  have  witnessed  in  other  masses 
of  dead  matter,  suspected  as  the  sources  of  febrile  miasm.  To 
sufier  it  to  pass  into  such  a  condition,  would  render  the  article 
useless.  In  the  factories,  there fore^  it  is  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  art  to  which  it  is  destined,  before  the  damage  is  ao 
deep,  as  to  reader  it  dangerous. 

That  a  slaughter-house  might  be  converted  into  a  Doisance 
injurious  to  health,  is  quite  possible.  But  I  repeat,  that  I  have 
Dever  seen  one,  the  condition  of  which  induced  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  so.  I  cannot,  therefore^  consider  the  objection  valid. 
Si>me  have  even  pronounced  the  exhalatious  trom  slaughter- 
houses favourable  to  health.  In  this  opinion  1  cannot  concur. 
Neither  science  nor  experience  supports  it. 

But  admit  that  from  the  establishments,  here  mentioned,  a 
gas  somewhat  deleterious  does  arise,  the  misr!iief  done  by  it 
Deed  not  be  great.  As  is  the  case  with  regard  to  other  mi(l^^)ay 
those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  it  become,  by  degrees,  so  acius- 
tomed  to  it,  that  it  does  them  no  iijury.  T'-us,  ai  ri«ni.tted 
in.Snbitantsare  heallhv,even  in  asicki%  re$jioi  .while  new  comeft 
suffer  from  the  miasm  of  the  j*lace. 

Here  a  question,  of  some  intercut.  rK>t  unr.aturiHv  soegjesi* 
itself.  Is  the  miasm  which  pro<1oresyeli*,w  fever  identical  with 
that  which  prcnluces  internntlenU  a-  c  remuteja-*?  I  answer, 
tb^t  althoush  formed  from  the  sann^  owterira-*  J  think  it  is  not. 
Mv  n^asons  for  th'»s  opinion  are  as  loilows. 

The  ivro  m!Ji«ms  arp»*ar  «•  d  priK^iw^e  their  etlects,  under 
coodilions  of  the  ainx^s-wiere  veri  di.ilrtat  iKm  e«ub  oihen 
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In  die  climate  of  the  United  States,  the  miasm  of  yellow  fever 
requires,  for  its  production,  a  lon^  coDtinuauce  of  very  hot  and 
dry  weather;  a  month  or  more  of  tropical  heat  connected  with 
drought.  Under  no  other  state  of  weather  does  it  seem  to  he 
formed.  But  the  miasm  of  intermittents  is  gciierated  in  ao 
atmosphere  cooler  and  n[H>re  humid.  In  the  former  case  the 
generative  process  is  more  intense,  in  the  latter  more  mild.  That 
the  products,  therefore,  should  he  difierent,  comports  with  rea- 
son as  well  as  observation.  The  opinion  is  strongly  supported 
by  analogy;a  source  of  evidence,  which,  ifi  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive proof,  is  worthy  of  regard. 

In  other  instances,  difierent  compounds  are  formed  out  of 
the  same  elements,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  generating 
process.  Thus,  under  active  combustion,  phosphorus  unites 
with  a  larger  portion  of  oxygen,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid* 
Under  mild  combustion,  it  unites  with  less,  and  the  phosphorous 
acid  is  the  product.  But  the  difierencc  bctweet)  tltose  two 
acids,  in  their  strength,  affinities,  combinations,  and  general  ef- 
fects, is  known  to  be  great. 

Of  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  the  same  is  true.  They 
are  formed  by  processes  differing  in  intensity,  and  they  dttler 
from  each  other  in  almost  all  their  attributes.  Nitrogen  and 
carbon  form  also  difierent  compounds,  arrordit  g  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen  with  which  they  combine.  Of  other  elemei»tary 
substances  the  same  may  be  affirmed.  Why  not  then  also  of 
the  ingredients,  whatever  (hey  may  be,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  marsh  miasm?  Of  facts  opposed  to  this  opinion 
I  have  no  knowledge;  and,  I  repeat,  that  reason  and  analogy 
support  it.  Even  in  the  preparation  of  malt-liquor  and  ivirie, 
the  result  is  difierent,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  intcnsnity 
of  the  fermentative  process. 

But  I  have  yet  a  stronger  and  plainer  reason  for  disbelieving 
in  the  identitvof  the  miasms  of  veilow  and  intermitting  fevers. 
They  produce  on  the  human  body  difierent  effects.  No  two 
diseases  are  more  dissimilar,  than  a  case  of  malignant  yellow 
fever,  and  a  common  tertian  intermittent.  Measles  and  scarlati- 
na, gout  and  rheumatism,  colic  and  enteritis,  resemble  each 
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other  much  more  strongly*     Yet  what  physician  will  hazard  his 
reputation  by  pronouncing  thum  identical? 

Yellow  fever  and  an  intermittent  are  not  ronvcrtihle  into 
each  other.  An  intermittent  may  be  changed  into  a  rendtteil, 
and  the  latter  into  the  ibrmer,  because  they  are  but  difft^reut 
grades  of  the  same  -disease.  So,  for  the  same  reasor.,  may  biar- 
latina  inflammatoria  be  changed  into  scarlatina  maligna,  and 
typhus  mitior  into  typhus  gravior;  and  the  reverse.  But,  I 
repeat,  that  an  intermittent  cannot  be  converted  into  jelJow 
fever,  nor  yellow  fever  into  an  intermittent,  because  they  are  dis- 
eases radically  different. 

Nor  can  they  ever  coexist  in  the  same  place.  From  the  sphere 
within  which  yellow  fever  prevails,  intermittents  are  banished, 
in  common  with  every  other  febrile  aifection.  But  did  thej, 
as  some  contend,  arise  from  the  same  miasm,  differing  only  io 
concentration  and  strength,  this  would  not  l>e  the  case.  The 
poison,  near  to  its  chief  source,  where  its  concentration  and 
strength  are  greatest,  would  produce  real  yellow  fever;  at  a 
given  distance  from  that  point,  being  more  diluted  and  weaker, 
its  offspring  would  be  remittents;  and  at  the  circumference  of 
its  sphere,  intermittents  would  be  its  product. 

But  a  phenomenon  like  this  has  never  been  witnessed.  Where 
its  miasm  is  mnst  abundant,  yellow  fever  is  certainly  most  mar 
lignant;  at  a  distance  from  this  it  is  less, so;  and  near  the  limit 
of  the  district  it  occupies,  it  is  still  lighter.  But  it  is  every 
where  yellow  fever*  Its  access,  t}  pe,  and  leading  symptomfiy 
except  as  to  violence,  are  uniformly  the  same. 

In  Philaddphia,  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  have  bees 
strongly  corroborative  of  these  views.  In  that  city,  yellow  fever 
always  commences  in  Water-Street,  where,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  its  miasm  must  be  most  concentrated  and  virulent;  ai.d 
the  complaint  assumes  there  its  most  malignant  form.  Ic  Secoiid- 
Street,about  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  Water  Street,  a:>d 
on  much  higher  ground,  it  is  less  formidable*  in  Third  and  Fourth 
streets  lighter  still,  and  in  Fifth  street,  if  it  reaches  it  at  all,  i^ 
is  a  mild  disease ;  more  tractable,  and  much  Ic^s  dangerous  than 
pleurisy,  peripneumony,  or  a  commoa  reimtteut.    But,  as  d- 
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readv stated,  it  is,  throughout, yellow  fever;  as  dissimilar  to  an 
iiitermttteiit  in  its  mildest,  as  in  its  most  destructive  form. 

As  respects  mars»h  miasm,  there  remain  to  be  considered  sev- 
eral points,  of  a  more  practical,  and  therefore  more  important 
cbararter,  than  some  of  those  that  have  been  noticed.  And 
as  the  plan  of  qu^^stion  and  answer  is  most  consistent  with  plain- 
ness and  brevity,  rt  shall  be  adopted  in  the  discussion.  Coi.for- 
msiMv  to  this,  it  may  be  asked  first; 

IVhftt  are  the  agents  requinie  to  the  production  of  marsh  miasm  F 

They  are,  in  brief,  heat,  moisture,  and  dead  organic  matter, 
chiefly,  it  is  believed,  of  a  vegetable  char  icter,  existing  together 
in  due  quantity  and  proportions.  *  But  what  precisely  this 
quantity  and  these  proportions  are,  has  not  yet  be^n  ascertained. 
Hot  is  it  known  in  what  manner  the  ingredients  act  on  each 
other,  or  what  peculiar  changes  they  sustain.  I'hat  a  decom- 
position of  both  the  moisture  and  organic  matter  takes  place, 
seems  certain.  Nor  is  it  less  so  that  a  new  compound  is  formed; 
For  it  is  not  credible  that  marsh  miasm  is  a  simple  substance* 
But  as  already  intimated,  real  putrefaction  does  not  appear  ne- 
cessary to  i*s  production.  It  often  exists  in  great  abundance 
and  activity,  where  no  signs  of  putrefaction  can  be  detected. 

If  either  of  the  three  specified  agents  be  wanting,  marsh  miasm 
cannot  be  formed.  It  cannot  be  generated  either  during  cold 
weather,  or  U'lder  a  state  of  perfect  aridity.  Nor  can  it  be 
produced  where  there  are  no  remains  of  dead  organic  matter. 

From  this  view,  brief  as  it  is  of  the  origin  of  marsh  miasm, 
the  inference  deducible,  as  to  the  prevention  of  it,  is  plain. 
Filth  consists  in  a  mixture  of  water  with  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  Preserve  perfect  clearjliness,  therefore,  and 
exemption  from  the  poison  is  certain.  U'der  that  condition  of 
thi  »srs,  it  can  no  more  spring  up,  than  the  orancre  can  flourish 
in  Siberia,  or  the  palnf>-seed  vegjetate  on  a  block  of  adamant. 
I  the  U'»i ted  States,  it  is  impossible  to  tiunrd  a^rainst  heat  a»  d 
moi«5ture.  They  belo'c:  to  our  climate,  and  we  could  iiOt  sub- 
sisf  without  them.  The  clearilit»es«,  tl>erefore,  to  which  I  ' 
allnin, ro'»si«»ts  in  the  entire  r^m^vnlof  Hf^ad  «•  im:  1  a»«d  vetreta- 
lile  matter.     Were   this  effected,  marsh  miasm  would  cease  to 
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exist*  Perfect  cleanliness  would  preserve  our  large  commercial 
cities  from  yellow  fever,  with  as  much  certainty  as  perpetual 
winter.  But,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be  attained. 
4Vhere  human  beings  are  closely  associated  hi  crowds  and  mas- 
ses, filth  must  exist.  The  constitution  of  man  forbids  it  to  be 
otherwise.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  marsh  miasm  will  be 
generated, and  fever  will  be  the  issue.  The  utmost  man  cando, 
and  all,  therefore,  that  he  is  required  to  do,  is  to  prevent  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  filth,  as  the  result  of  inattention,  in- 
dolence, or  neglect.  When  he  has  done  this,  he  has  performed 
his  duty.     Further  preventions  are  beyond  his  control. 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  Dr.  Ferguson,  ^  Inspector  of  Army 
Hospitals^'  in  Gh*eat  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  read,  in  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  paper  **On  the  Nature  and  History  of 
marsh  poison".'  The  essay  was  published  in  the  Trar»sactions 
of  that  Society,  Vol.  IX,  and  republished  in  Vol.  VII  of  the 
"Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  medical  and   physical  sciences," 

The  article  has  attracted   considerable   notice,  and  made, 
perhaps,  some  converts  to  the  opinion  it  maintains.     It  is  doubt* 
less  of  no  ordinary  authority.  Dr.  Ferguson  being  a  physiclaa 
of  distinction,  and  having  derived  his  knowledge  chiefly  from 
observation  and  experience.     Many  of  the  facts  it  contains  are 
interesting  and  important,  and  some  of  them  are  announced  bj 
their  author,  as  if  they  were  new.     They  are,  moreover,  by 
perhaps  a  majority  of  physicians,  received  as  new.     But  they 
are  so  received    by  mistake.     Whatever  novelty  may  be  in  Ibe 
inference,  which   their  author  has  deduced   from  them,  they 
themselves,  although  individually  new,  are  not  so,  in  their  nature. 
Frirfs  precisely  analogous  are  recorded  abundantly  in  medical 
wnti'){;s,aMd  tophvsicians  of  observation  and  experience,  in  the 
United  States,  they  have  long  been  familiar.     It   has  been,  at 
least  in  the  middle  aid  southern  states  of  the  union,  long  and 
universally  k'lown,  that,  in  the  low  and  flat  lands  of  rivers,  bays, 
inlt^ts,  and  lakes,  in  the  '»eie;hhourhood  of   !' ill-ponds  and  marsh- 
es, a.H  in  alhivial  situations  gjenenillv — it  has  been  long  known, 
I  s  »v,  th:it  in  places  of  thi*?  'I'^srriptioi,  wnrm  and  dry  summers 
and  autumns  are  more  productive  of  marsh  miasm, and  the  ievers 
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which  arise  from  it,  than  summers  and  autumns  that  are  wet  and 
cool.  Aim!  to  this  only  do  the  facts  of  Dr.  Ferguson  testify. 
Under  a  rigid  analysis  their  import  sjoes  no  further. 

In  August  1794,  the  British  Army  encamped  on  a  low  and  level 
alluvial  plain,  in  South  Holland.  The  season  was  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  troops  suffered  creativ  from  intermitting  and  remitting 
fever.  In  the  summer  of  1 799,  another  British  army,  command- 
ed hy  the  Duke  of  York,  encamped,  in  Holland,  on  similar 
gron'^d.  The  season  was  uncommonly  wet  and  cool,  and  from 
intermittents  and  remittents  the  troops  suffered  hut  little.  Still, 
however, those  diseases  did  occur;  and  dysentery,  which  is  hut 
a  modi6cation  of  hilions  fever,  appears  to  have  heen  trou hie- 
some.  Here  let  me  ohserve,  that  the  same  general  state'  of 
things,  which,  in  dry  weather,  produces  remittents,  throws 
di(!pased  action  more  on  the  howels,  and  givegi  rise  to  dysentery 
and  cholera,  when  the  weather  is  wet.  This  is  a  common  oc- 
currence, and  can  be  easily  explained.  In  the  present  case, 
therefore,  the  troops  being  attacked  hy  dysentery,  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  marsh  miasm.  It  is  not  prohahle  that  wet  weather 
alone  would  have  created  that  complaint.  In  the  summer  of 
1810,  a  third  British  army  encamped,  at  Walcheren,  "on  a  soil 
as  similar  as  possiWe"  to  that  of  the  preceding  positions,**  and 
certainly  not  more  pestiferous."  The  season  was  again** hot 
and  dry,"  and  the  mortality  occasioned  among  the  troops,  bv  the 
endemic  of  the  place,**  was  nearly  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  warfare." 

Our  author  details  a  number  of  analogous  facts,  which  fell 
under  his  notice  in  Spain,  Portugal,  ai:dthe  West  Iisdia  islar^ds. 
His  ohject  is  to  show  that  the  miasm  of  bilious  fever  is  not  the 
product  of  marshes.  He  contends  that  before  this  poison  can 
appear,  the  marshy  xiMure  of  the  spot  where  it  is  generated  must 
have  disappeared,  and  a  state  of  perfect  dryness  succeeded. 
**  Rxactly"says  he  **in  proportion  to  the  previous  drought,  and 
cofisequent  dryness  of  soil,  is  the  quantum  of  sickiress.  I  have 
vi^ifed  it  (S'llvaterra  near  Lisbon)  upon  these  occasiors(durir. gits 
sicklv  season)  and  fourd  it  the  most  parched  f|  of  I  ever  saw." 
in  another  part  of  his  paper,  the  Doctor  thus  expresses  bimsel/I 
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**  One  only  condition,  then,  seenns  to  be  iiidispensaWe  to  the 
production  of  marsh  poison,  on  all  surfaces  capable  oj  absorption^ 
aul  tb?lt  is  the  paucity  of  water,  wliere  it  has  previously  a».d 
r^htly  abounded.  To  this  there  is  no  exception  in  rhmatts  of 
high  temperature;  and  from  thence  we  may  justly  infer,  that 
the  poison  is  produced  at  a  highly  advanced  sta^e  of  the  drying 
process." — Again,  '^I  think  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
water,  for  as  long  as  it  can  preserve  the  figure  of  its  particles 
above  the  surface  is  innoxiou«(,  and  that  it  must  first  be  absorbed 
into  the  soil,  and  di>appear  to  the  eye,  before  it  can  produce 
any  mischievous  effects."' 

That  Dr.  Fergusoii  has  faithfully  narrated  facts,  which  fell 
under  his  notice,  we  are  forbidden  by  his  character  and  stand- 
ing to  doubt.  Besides,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  ancila- 
gous  to  facts,  which  repeatedly  present  themselves  to  us,  in  our 
own  country.  But,  that  he  has  carried  his  opinion,  as  an  in- 
ference from  them,  too  far,  we  are  amply-justified  in  helievirig 
and  asserting.  It  is  not  true  that  perfect  dryness  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  marsh  miasm.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  true, 
th3Lt  under  complete  aridity^  its  production  w  impossible.  As  weU 
may  its  generation  from  gold  orsilver  be  contended  for. 

From  a  correct  history  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  marsh  miasm,  along  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  much  information 
is  derived,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  that  poison.  There 
are  two  periods, at  which  Lgypt  ts entirely  exempt  from  it;  when 
the  land  \s  flooded^  and  when  it  is  perfectly  dry.  The  season  of 
sickness  is  when  the  cou!itry  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  inun- 
dation to  complete  aridity.  To  be  more  circumstantial  on  this 
point. 

Egvptisone  of  the  dryest  countries  on  earth.  Throughout 
the  year,  a  shower  of  rain  but  rarely  visits  it.  For  all  its  wa- 
ter, as  well  as  it"  fertility,  it  is  indebted  to  the  annual  superflux 
of  the  N'le.  About  the  middle  of  August,  that  rivepbegins  to 
overflow  its  banks.  In  October  it  attains  its  greatest  height. 
During  November,  December,  and  January,  its  waters  grad- 
uallv  re^o'le  witMn  its  rha-mel;  and  in  Februarv  or  March, 
according    to  the  character  of   the  season,  when  the  earth 
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b  neither  flooded  nor  dry,  miasvm  begins  to  be  generated,  and 
fever  to  prevail.  The  country  is  uow  luxuriant  in  vegetati9n. 
In  every  production,  whose  flavour,  fragrance,  and  colo^  can 
delight,  it  is  a  paradise.  Bit,  no  refreshing  showers  t^ljw, 
nor  a  cloud  appearing  in  the  heavens,  to  intercept  even  a.^sW 
beam,  as  the  sun  advances  from  the  south,  and  liis  fervours  he- 
come  more  intense,  all  verdure  and  blossoms  die,  and  the  earth 
is  parched  as  if  by  a  conflagration.  By  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  the  aridity  is  complete.  The  source  of  the  dews  is 
dried  up,  and  not  a  particle  of  moisture  is  any  where  found,  in 
all  the  land  of  Sesostris  and  the  Pharaohs,  except  in  the  river, 
and  in  artificial  re^^ervoirs,  where  it  is  preserved  for  use.  Nei- 
ther Spain,  nor  Portugal,  nor  any  other  country  in  Europe,  ev- 
er^eiperiences  so  complete  a  desiccation. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  about  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
the  fevers  of  the  country  suddenly  cease.  Why?  Because 
the  miasm  productive  of  them  no  longer  exists.  Why  does  it 
not  exist?  Because  there  is  no  moisture  to  aid  in  its  production. 
H  at  a,id  vegetable  relicks  still  aboui^d;  but  humidity  has 
yaiished.  So  instantaneous  is  now  the  cessation  of  disease, 
that  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  inhabitants,  deluded  by  their 
priests,  attribute  it  to  the  interposition  of  a  tutelary  Saint, 
Hence  public  processions,  thanksgivings,  and  rejoicings  mark 
the  occasion.  This  statement  furnishes,  asl  trust,  a  satisfacto- 
ry answer  to  the  question,  so  often  proposed,  why  the  plague, 
which  ceases,  in  Constantinople,  only  at  the  commencement  of 
coo)  weatl>er,  should  cease,  in  Egypt,  during  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year?  ^ 

There  are  three  causes  which  are  equally  effectual  in  extin- 
guishing plague,  and  all  other  febrile  diseases  produf  ed  by  marsh 
miasm;  flooding^  aridity,  and  cold  weather.  And  they  operate 
alike  in  preventing  the  generation  of  the  productive  poison.  The 
latter  is  the  agent .  in  Constantinople,  and  the  last  but  one  in 
Grand  Cairo. 

One  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  opinions  calls  for  a  stricter  analysis, 
and  a  more  severe  examiiiation,  than  it  has}et  received.  It 
has  been  already  quoted,  and  is  expreised  us  luliows. 
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^Oue  only  condition,  then,  ^eins  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  marsh  poison,  on  all  surf  aces  capable  of  abnurptton', 
and  that  is  the /loua/y  of  water,  where  it  has  previous!)  ai^  re- 
cently abounded**'' 

^  One  only  condition,''  the  surface  being  ^^capable  of  absorp- 
tion,'' and  navingbeen  previously  wet;  and  that  is  slonpl}  (Kat 
it  become  dry  a.;ain  I  No  matter  of  what  that  absorbing  surface 
is  composed,  pure  silex,  calx,alumine,or  magneinia,  (tor  all  liiese 
absorb)  without  even  a  particle  of  animal  or  vegetable  amtter  in 
it;  only  wet  it  abundantly,  and  tiien  let  it  become  suihcits  tij 
dry— and  the  drier  the  beJter;  for  as  is  **the  dryness  of  soiiy  bO 
is  the  fiean/um  of  sickness" — let  all  <  his  be  do;.e,  aid  the  pro- 
duct will  be  a  flourishing  crop  of  marsh  miasm!!  Such  ih  tne 
mode  of  incubation  prescribed,  and  such  the  promised  broiKi! 
But  we  have  it  only  in  promise^  and  will  never  have  it  in  iact« 
As  well  may  we  talk  of  raismg  wheat  without  seed,  or  hatching 
chickens  without  eggs.     To  be  serious. 

Suppose  a  plain  of  pure  siliciou^  sa:  d,  free  from  the  slightest  re- 
lick  of  dead  organic  matter.  This  would  be  ^^capable  ol  abM>rp« 
tion''  in  a  very  high  decree.  It  is  dooded,  for  a  week  t)r  a  muiuh^ 
with  pure  water,  equally  free  from  aiiimal  and  vegetable  (ecu- 
lence,  and  then  suffered  to  pass  through  all  ttie  ^laues^  to  the 
maximum  of  ^dryness*  ^  Does  there  exist  an  enliglneiied  eii«»lo- 
gist  who  will  contend  or  believe^  tiiat,  at  any  point  o/this  drj- 
ing  process,  marsh  miasm  will  be  generated  \  I  thii.k  not.  Fri*in 
an  answer  directly  affirmative.  Dr.  Fergnsofi  Uim>eit  will  si  li.  k. 
He  will  not  hazard  his  reputatio  •  in  an  attempt  to  mai*  Uih  a 
position  so  groundless.  In  every  lordit}  ^  whettier  it  be  ihir  water- 
less cliannelof  a  mountain  stream^  or  a  stre.tmi.t  a  valle\  or  a 
plain,  where  he  has  witne^sed  tJie  pnKluctiona;  d  ravJip  *  o\  n  afsh 
mwx^m^ alhrzion  existed.  Sueh.  in  the  na'ure  ofthiee^v,  niu*i  be 
the  case.  When  swollen  l>y  raiis  or  m*  Irii  s  s!iow>,  moir  lain 
streams  abound,  in  the  highest  deirrt'e,  in  a'lim.tl  a  d  ves: lia- 
ble relicks,  washed  by  their  «ater>  from  lie  a«iiarejit  heirhrs. 
And  their  currents  are  r^ever  so  u»il"orml\  r.ij»id.  as  rot  ti»  be 
sudirtently  checked,  in  innumerAMe  plares*  to  make  nTuviiil 
depositions.     There  is  not,  in  either  Spain  or  Porttiual,  a  sin- 
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gle  brook,  creek,  or  river,  of  which  this  is  not  true.  I  have  exa- 
mined mottntain  streams,  as  impetuous  in  their  currents  as  any 
m  Europe;  but  I  have  never  seen  one  whose  banks  and  bot- 
toms did  not  contain  deposites  of  alluvion.  •  And  1  venture  to 
say,  that  such  is  also  the  condition  of  every  ^hilly  ravine''  in 
Portugal,  through  which  even  a  rivulet  flows,  ns  well  as  of  the 
chaanel  of  the  ^river  Guadiaoa."  Dr.  Ferguson  never  witness- 
ed the  production  of  marsh  miasm,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  dry  rocks  and  pure  earth,  free  from  all  organic  relicks. 
Such  a  paradox  has  never  been  witnessed  by  any  one ;  nor  will 
it  be  presented,  until  the  laws  of  nature  change. 

Indeed  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  situation  and  general  com* 
bination  of  things,  better  calculated  for  the  production  of  noarsh 
miasm,  than  those  which  the  Doctor  presents  to  us,  even  when 
be  seems  to  wonder  that  the  poison  was  produced*  Let  us 
briefly  examine  them,  and  then  decide,  whether  I  do  not  speak 
correctly. 

After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  fought  in  Hhe  hottest  weather,"  . 
the  British  army  retreated  ^Hnto  the  plains  of  Estremadura, 
along  the  course  of  the  Guadiana  river,  at  a  time  when  the 
coimtry  was  so  arid  and  dry,  for  want  of  rain,  that  the  Guadia- 
na|itse)f,  andall  the  smaller  streams,  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  streams^ 
and  were  no  more  than  lines  of  detached  pools,  in  the  courses 
that  bad  formerly  been  rivers;  and  there  they  suflfered  from  re- 
mittents of  such  destructive  malignity,  that  the  enemy  and  all 
Europe  believed  that  the  British  host  was  extirpated." 

Such  is  the  picture,  given  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  through  which  his  gallant  compatriots  passed, 
and  such  the  general  circumstances  of  the  retreat.  The  wea- 
ther was  intensely  hot,  the  troops,  of  necessity,  greatly  fa- 
tigued, and  the  river  Guadiana,  along  which  they  moved,  con- 
verted, by  drought,  iuto^a  hne  of  pools."  And  adjoining  these 
"pools,"  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  channel  of  the  river, 
were,  as  certainly  as  nature  works  by  uniform  laws,  deposi- 
tions of  alluvion.  And  yet  the  Doctor  seems  himself  surprised 
that  the  army  was  ^i^Up;  and  imagines  that  the  information  to 
that  eflect  will  surprise  others.     Let  him  reverse  the  matter. 
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and  he  will  be  right  Had  the  arkny  not  been  «idtly;  (h^  fact 
would  havto  been  surprising.  According  to  the*>general  views 
entertained  on  the  subject,  a  better  arraAgement  for  the  forma-' 
tion  of  Diarsh  miasm,  thao  that  which  our  author  has  depicted, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  E^ch  'pool,  in  the  channel  of  the 
Guadiana,  resembled  a  little  mill-pond  or  lake,  in  a  seahon  of 
drought,  partially  exhausted  of  its  waters.  Its  inmne  ^iatomar- 
gin,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  between 
the  podh,  was  as  excellent  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
miasm,  as  atiemory  can  recall,  or  imagination  picture.  And 
the  same  was  true  of  the  mai^ins  of  t^e  ^stagnant  pools,''  and  tiie 
intervals  between  them,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ^hilly  ravines'' of 
Portugal.  They  were  so  many  well  constructed  laboratories 
for  the  formation  of  marsh  miasm,  in  describing  them,  there- 
fore, and  reporting  their  products  and  efiect8,-Dr.  Ferguson  has 
given  us  no  new  information.  The  only  point  of  singularity*  or 
surprise,  in  the  whole  atiair,  is,  that  either  be,  or  any  other 
enlightened  physician,  should  have  deemed  new,  that  which  is 
a  matter  of  such  general  notoriety.  The  Doctor  has  simplj 
told  us,  that  he  witnessed,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  produc- 
tion pf  marsh  miasm,  in  places  where  the  whole  world  knows 
it  is  always  produced;  I  mean  moist  alluvion,  acted  on  by  heat. 

The  experiment  on  a  plain  of  silicious  sand,  which  i  haveoj>lj 
wpposed^  is  made  annually  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  Louisiana.  In  those  states,  the  pjne* 
lands,  which  are  plains  of  sand,  afford  healthy  retreats  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  and  alluvial  districts,  daring  the 
sickly  season.  Yet,  on  these  plains  water  falls  profusely,  and  is 
carried  off  again,  by  ^^ drying."  But  no  febrile  miasm  is  pro- 
duced in  the  process.  Y^et  here,  the  sand  contains  some  smaU 
portion  of  vegeta-^Ie  relicks;  hut  not  enough  to  do  mischief,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances.  Were  it  perfectly  pure, the  securi- 
ty afforded  by  a  retreat  to  it  would  be  greater, 

Tosa}  the  least  of  it,  the  standing  of  Dr.  Lind,  as  a  nnedt- 
cal  writer,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  Ferguson.  But  the  en- 
tire weight  of  his  authority  is  oppoBedt||pthe  hypothesis,  that 
the  extreme  of  aridity  is  requisite  to  the  production  of  loarah 
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Bfiiasnu  'A<the  result  o(  his  own  observation,  he  tells  as,  that, 
at  Senegal,  th^  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet  and 
the  dry*  During  the  former,  rain  fail«i  in  a  profusion  scarceljp 
equalled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  giohe.  Yet  that  is  the  seqr 
son  of  sickness.  During  the  period  of  the  greatest  aridity,  the 
rec^ion  is  healthy.  As  relates  even  to  *Hollai\di  en^  of  Ihe  coun« 
tries  in  which  our  author  made  his  ot)servations,  the  authority 
of  Pringle  is  to  the  same.eSect.  He  represents  a  certain  anK)unt 
of  moisture  as  one  of  the  requisites  essential  to  the  pfoduction 
of  febrile  mia^m.  And  he  also  wrote  from  observation.  Fur- 
tiier  concurrent  testimony  exists  in  abundance;'  while  none,! 
think,  of  weight,  can  be  adduced  in  opposition. 

Dr.  Fers:uson  is  an  j?xcellent  observer,  but  an  ordinary  philo* 
aopher.  He  therefore,  reports  fiicts  tnuch  better  than  he  ex* 
pounds  their  causes.  In  his  efforts  at  discussion^  his  ideas  and  eX'' 
pressioDs  are  loose  and  indefinite,  and  his  reasoning  feeble. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  ^  putrefaction  of  water,"  he  evidently 
has  no  correct  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Water,  as  such,  la 
not  susceptible  of  putrefaction.  Nor  is  any  other  mineral  sub* 
qt^nce.  Nothing  ean  putrefy  that  has  not  possessed  life.  To 
be  pulrefiable,  or  rather  to  appear  so,  water  must  hold  in  mix-^ 
ture  animal  or  vegetable  substances*.  And  it  is  then  the  dead 
organic  matter  that  putrefies,  not  the  water.  Pure  water  is  no 
more  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  than  pure  air  or  pure  gold. 
Whatever  changes  it  may  undergo  by  stagnation,  are  not  the 
result  of  real  putrefaction.  Nor  will  they  generate  febrile  mi- 
asm. The  ofiensive  bilge-water  of  a  ship,  which  Dr.  Ferguson 
specifies,  as  an  instance  of  aqueous  putrefaction,  is  impregnated 
with  much  vegetable  matter.  And  it  is  that  which  putrefies. 
Wnter  is  essential  to  the  process,  but  is  not  itself  susceptible - 
of  it. 

I  repeat,  then^  that,  as  relates  to  the  generation  of  marsh  mi- 
a«m,  our  author  has  not  recorded  a  fact  that  is  new.  He  baa 
given  a  valuable  collection,  well  ascertained,  and  fairly  reported, 
of  facts  such  as  were  already  known;  and  that  is  the  extent  of 
his  con'ribution  to  mediride.  And  for  that  the  protestiion  is 
somewhat  indebted  to  him.    But  his  opiuiou,  that  the  amount  of 
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disease  bears  neceasarily  an  exac^  proportion  to  the  prevailing 
degree  of  aridity 9  is  an  error,  which  the  members  of  the  profe»* 
sion  are  called  011  to  reject,  and  in  every  way  discounteoanee* 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mi8tiiken,  the  following  representation  is 
true,  especially  in  the  middle  and  aoatheru  sectiona  of  the 
United  Stated* 

When  the  summer  and  autumn  are  moist,  and  moderate  in 
temperature,  intermittents  prevail  in  the  places  where  they  are 
enderaie.  When  the  season  is  very  hot,  and  copious  showers 
occasionally  fiiU,  the  fevers,  in  the  same  situations,  are  reni^ 
tents.  And  when  drought  and.  great  and  continued  heats  com- 
bine,  a  more  severe  and  malignant  complaint,  periiaps  yellow 
fever,  is  the  issue. 

The  history  of  disease  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  doring 
the  BUflsmer  and  autumn  of  1829,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ferguson.  That  season  was  distinguished  by 
an' abundance  of  rain.  It  was  perhaps  the  wettest  experienced 
in  the  West  since  its  iirst  settlement.  No  near  approach  to 
aridity  prevailed  during  any  portion  of  it.  Yet  it  was  far  from 
being,  as,  on  the  Doctor's  hypothesfe,  it  ought  to  have  been^  die 
most  healthy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  marked  by  a  greater 
amount  of  bilious  fever,  than  had  existed  previously,  for  many 
years.  ' 

On  the  subject  of  unusually  wet  and  dry  seasons,  as  connect'^ 
ed  with  disease,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  otkr^  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  present  pari  of  my  memoir,  without  being 
altogether  out  of  place.  When  .such  seasons  are  accompanied 
by  an  inordinate  prevalence^of  sickness,  it  is  uniformly  attribu* 
ted  to  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  weather.  In  a  wet  season, 
the  superabundant  rain  is  blamed,  and,  in  a  dry  one,  the  exces- 
sive drought. 

May  not  the  blame,  in  each  case,  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  un- 
founded? For  the  fall  of  a  superabundance  of  rain,  as  well  as 
for  the  occurrence  of  inordina||e  drought,  there  must  be  a  latent 
cause.  No  perceptible  agency  is  sufficient  to  account  for  tbem. 
But  the  cause  must  be  meteorological.  It  must  consist  in  a  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  common  source  et  eo* 
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demies  and  epidemics.  Doeb  it  not,  then,  comport  with  reason 
to  belieTe,  that  the  same  unusual  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
which,  at  one  time,  give  profuse  rains,  and,  at  another,  create 
severe  drought,  may  also  contribute  to  the  production  of  dis- 
ease? Ma  J  the  J  not  be  connected  with  those  atmospherical 
constitutions,  which  have  been  already  adverted  to,a9  the  source 
of  epidemics?  And  may  not,  therefore,  excessive  rains  and  un* 
usual  sickness,  in  one  season,  and  excessive  drought  a*nd  un- 
usual sickness,  in  another,  be  contemporary  effects  of  a  com- 
mon cause?  Although  I  shall  not  myself  reply  to  these  qoes* 
tions  in  the  affirmative,  I  would  not,  without  greater  hesitation, 
give  a  negative  reply. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  both  now,  and  throughout  all 
time  to -which  history  extends,  epidemic  fevers,  especially  very 
destructive  ones,  have  been  accompanied  by  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, mostly  atmospherical,  but,  on  many  occasions,  connect- 
ed also  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms*  Hence,  in  Scrip- 
tural history,  pestilence,  famine,  the  locust, and  the  palmer  worm, 
are  often  associated  in  narrative,  as  having  been  contemporary. 
And  unusual  celestial  appearances  are  stated  as  having  fre- 
quently occurred  at  the  same  time.  During  some  of  the  sea- 
sons, in  which  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  igneous 
meteors  are  known  to  Tiave  been  uncommonly  abundant,  and, 
during  others,  mosquitoes  and  grasshoppers,  were  unusually 
troublesome  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  And  we  are  informed, 
in  histor>s  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  some  of  the  plagues 
of  Jerusalem,  the  ^sky  was  so  streaked,  at  night,  by  shooting 
stars,"  that  the  superstitious  inhabitants  trembled  at  them,  as 
indicative  of  the  anger  of  heaven.  It  is  further  remembered 
by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  that,  during  several  of  the  sea- 
sons, when  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  that  place,  there  was  al- 
most an  entire  absence  of  lightning  and  thunder,  while,  during 
others^  there  was  a  superabundance  of  them. 

On  some  occasions,  when  an  epidemic  has  prevailed  among 
the  human  race,  domestic  and  other  animals  have  been  sickly, 
a!id  many  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  condition. 
In  these  instances  the  complaints  of  man  have  been  often  as- 
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crihed  to  the  use  of  damaged  provisions.  But  whenre  arose 
the  maladies  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation?  Is  it  not  \\ke\y 
that  the  diseases  of  the  human  family,  of  the  inferior  animals^ 
and  of  vegetables,  were  the  offspring  of  a  common  cause?  An: 
epidemic  fever  is  always  and  essentially,  of  atmospherical  origin.. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  the  belief,  that  the  same 
condition  of  the  Jttmosphere,  which  injures  man,  may  injure 
also  other  kinds  of  living  matter. 

In  1793,  yellow  fever  prevailed,  in  its  most  destructive  iomn^ 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  So  diseased  we»e  the  livers  of 
hogs,  brought  to  the  market  of  that  city,  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  the  same  year,  that  they  could  not  be  eaten. 
The  disease  of  horses  called  the  ** yellow  water"  is  a  bilious 
fever,  and  is  often  contemporary  with  the  same  complaint  in  the 
human  family.  It  is,  moreover^endemial,  in  the  same  situations 
with  bilious  fever.  The  cats  always,  and  the  dogs  sometimes^ 
died  in  Philadelphia,  of  bilious  afiections,  in  great  numbers,  du'> 
ring  the  seasons  in  which  yellow  fever  prevailed  among  the  ho- 
man  inhabitants.  So  true  is  this,,  that,  if,  in  June  and  July, 
the  cats  began  to  sicken  and  die,  thS  citizens  looked  on  the  event 
with  alarm,  as  a  premonition  of  mischief  to  themselves.  In 
Italy  the  aria  eattiva  of  the  Pontine  marshes  is  highly  deleted*^ 
ous  to  black  cattle  and  sheep.  It  prodtices  in  them  a  malignant 
bilious  fever.  So  certain  is  it,  that  the  same  atmospherical  ron> 
stitution  which  sickens  man,  sickens  also  his  domestic  animals. 
The  author  of  the  Iliad,  therefore,  was  no  less  of  an  accurate 
observer  than  a  great  poet,  when  he  said  of  the  plague  of  Troj, 
<<On  dogs  and  mules  the  infection  first  began, 
<^And  last  its  vengeful  arrows  fixed  in  man." 
But  to  return  from  this  digression,  and  offer  a  few  Airtber  re* 
marks  on  the  origin  of  marsh  miasm.  Of  every  fertile  soil,  more 
especially  if  it  be  alluzial^  vegetable  relicks  always,  and  aniooal 
frequently,  constitute  a  portion.  These  relicks,  being  greatljc 
comminuted,  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  undergo  decomposition  and 
change,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  requisite  agents,  to 
produce  marsh  miasm.  But,  as  already  stated,  those  agents 
are  moistura  and  heat.    Of  these^  the  former  is  always  present 
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jfb  sufficient  qaantitj,  except  under  such  a  lone:  and  burning 
drought,  as  that  which  visits  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Expose^ 
then,  fairly,  at  any  time,  except  when  it  is  flooded,  for  a  sufficient 
period,  a  tract  of  rich,  especially  alluvial  soil,  to  the  action  of 
the  summer  suo,  in  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  marsh 
miasm  will  be  certainly  produced.  Under  what  degree  of 
desiccation  it  will  be  most  readily  and  abundantly  produced,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  1  know  the  soil  must  be  neither  very  wet,  nor 
robbed  of  the  last  particle  of  nooisture.  In  the  latter  state  it 
could  no  more  give  birth  to  marsh  miasm,  than  a  well  burnt 
brick.  In  the  former,  the  poison  either  would  not  be  produced, 
or  it  would  be  absorbed  by  the  moisture,  as  soon  as  produced. 
For  it  will  appear  presently,  that  its  attraction  for  moisture  is 
strong.  The  following  fact  is  corroborative  of  the  opinion 
here  delivered. 

Ptiiladelphia  stands  on  alluvial  ground.  What  is  now,  in  that 
city,  the  beautiful  promenade,  called  Washington  square,  was 
once  Potter's  Field,  a  place  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  strangers, 
and  of  the  poor,  and  exhibiting  an  extensive  and  unsightly  col* 
lection  of  neglected  (i^ves.  It  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  since  the  improvement  in  it  was  made.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  was  uneven,  being  along  one  entire  side,  but  more 
especially  in  one  angle  of  the  square,  considerably  depressed. 
This  hollow  was  filled  up  and  levelled,  by  earth  taken  from  eel** 
lars,and  the  excavations  of  new  streets,  and  otherwise  collected 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  work  was  completed  between  the 
first  of  October,  and  the  middle  of  April,  of  the  following 
year.  There  was  now  presented  to  the  sun  an  area  of  several 
acres,  covered  with  fresh  alluvial  earth,  on  which  his  beams 
had  perhaps  never  acted  before.  And  that  earth  contained 
moisture.  The  consequence  was  serious,  although  not  signally 
fatal.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  increasing  heat,  acting  on 
this  mass  of  humid  alluvion^  generated  a  miasm,  which  produced 
many  severe  and  obstinate  attacks  of  fever,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood adjacent  to  that  section  of  the  square,  where  the  earth  had 
been  deposited.  I'he  inhabitants  of  the  other  sides  of  the 
square  escaped, owing,  in  part,  to  distance^  but  chiefly,  perhaps, 
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to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  sickness  orcurred 
alot.^tho  south  and  southeastern  quarters  of  thes<)uare;aiid  it 
18  known  that  tlie  vernal  winds  of  Philadelphia  blow  chiefly 
from  the  north*cast  and  north-west.  Every  other  portion  of  the 
city  was  exempt  from  disease. 

Tliis  fever  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
thiouglK>ut  the  month  of  May,  and  then  disappeared.  Nor 
was  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  hidden.  It  was  the  same 
that  extinguishes  the  pbgue,  and  other  forms  of  bilious  lever, 
in  Egypt,  (-ibout  the  twenty-fourth  of  Jane.  I  mean  aridity. 
The  season  was  dry,  and  the  solar  heat  had  so  completely  ev 
hausted  the  alluvion  of  its  moisture,  that  no  mcnre  miasm  could 
be  produced.  On  the  extinguishment  of  its  cause,  therefore, 
the  fever  ceased. 

Another  event,  analogous  to  this,  occurred  in  Natchez,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1820.  The  police  of  the  city- 
had  entered  on  the  process  of  kvelling,  on  an  extensive  scale. 
In  some  places  streets  were  excavated  to  the  depth  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  or  perhaps  more;  and  with  tlie  alluvial  earth, 
thence  removed,  hollows  in  other  places  were  filled  up.  Thus 
was  a  very  extensive  area  of  fresh  clay  exposed  to  the  bunupg 
sun  and  heated  atmospliere  of  that  region.  The  consequence 
was  terrible.  A  mi^sm  was  generaUd^whirb  produced  one  of 
the  most  malignaiit  and  desolating  fevers  tliat  has  visited  the 
South. 

Occurrences  similar  to  the^e  are  con^mon  in  ihe  ©ricnrai 
set  tie  me  Ills  of  alM>o>t  ovorv  new  and  ferii.*  ot/u  ir\^  Wf;»*n 
the  inhabitants  first  arrive*  ilie  plice  is  he.-.ItS.  But  no  scio  or 
have  the  one  a!:d  iIk^  nvi:iCH:k  rt^nxnoJ  t..t:  ;"»>r\>:  lioiHer  ^  d 
the  unJorhush,  ar.d  tlK*  plouj^t-^ha.-v  op»:»t:  i  t^  t^e  s4i-  Sc-tofc. 
tin*  l^osoni  <»f  iIk*  hum.d  soiU  ih»io  a  a  ".a-^i  is  ^v  t-nied,  «'tt*a«  h 
pc\xlure>  lever.  IKr-ce  1 1%;  ^^iMs  rr.^cr:  :1j»:  c\-;.rTi  lo  i.  ^ 
w«*>Ioni  s:.;tc>vn  ::«.*  u''J'•'^.  e>r<x'^ll*    If  I'v^  s^::!x:  en  a  lr>-r: 
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Although  these  facts  concur  in  proving,  that  a  marsh  is  not 
requisite  to  the  production  of  the  poison  of  bihous  fever,  they 
further  prove,  that  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  m.  The  preva- 
lence of  fever,  then,  is  never  directly  as  the  desjree  af  aridity. 
Dust  perfectly  dry  will  not  produce  it.  Nor  will  pure  silicious 
CM*  calcarious  earth,  with  any  modicum  of  moisture  that  may 
be  mixed  with  it.  Vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  as  essential 
to  its  production,  as  light  is  to  visiou,  or  sapidity  to  taste. 

Haw  far  does  marsh  miasm  travel  from  the  place  where  it  is  pro- 
duced? 

The  science  of  medicine  does  not,  at  present,  contain  materi- 
als to  furnish  an  answer  to  this  question.  Farts  respecting  the 
real  movements  of  this  poison  are  wanting,  and  mere  conjec- 
ture is  iobstituted  in  their  place.  Hence  it  often  comes  from 
an  adjacent  source,  when  it  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  distant 
one.  It  is  often  generated  in  the  rich,  and  humid  soil  of  fields, 
open  forests,  and  pleasure-grounds,  when  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  product  of  anxarsh,  or  a  mill-pond,  situated    beyond  them. 

The  extebt  it  may  travel  fronri  its  source  is  regulated  some- 
what by  the  character  of  the  surface,  over  which  it  has  to  pass. 
If  the  ground  be  hilly,  the  sphere  of  its  progress  will  be  more 
limited,  than  if  it  were  level.  Yet  it  ascends  hills  of  considera- 
ble elevation,  and  produces  disease  on  the»r  summits.  But  its 
power  is  not  so  great  on  the  opposite  sides. 

Instances  are  recorded,  in  which  this  poison  is  stated  to  have  .* 
travelled  several  miles.  I  h^ve  never  witnessed  any  such;  nor 
am  I  prepared  to  believe  in  their  existence.  I  doubt  if  it  ever 
travels  one  mile;  nor,  in  ordinary  cases,  more  than'half  the  dis- 
tance. I  repeat,  that  the  belief  in  its  moving  so  far  from  the 
place  where  it  is  formed,  arises  from  intervening  and  nearer  - 
sources  of  it  being  overlooked. 

When  yellow  fever  prevails  in  a  city,  its  progress,  as  already 
stated,  is  often  arfe-^ted  by  the  width  of  a  street.  It  hasbee|i 
know n*to  attack  mgst  of  the  inhabitants,  .who  remained  in  their 
houses,  on  the  east  side  of  certain  streets  in  Philadelphia,  while* 
those  on  the  west  side  were  nearly  exeiJipt  from  it.  And  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  city  it  never  passes.     To  what  must  this 
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be  nttributedf  Within  a  certain  sphere,  the  febrile  poison  ex- 
ists in  abundance,  as  its  ravages  too  plainly  show.  But  a  ihw 
paces  beyond  that  sphere,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  exists  at 
all.  The  phenomenon  admits  of  but  one  explanation*  The 
poison,  in  passing  through  an  uncontaminated  atmosphere,  be- 
comes immediately  neutralized,  or  so  diluted,  as  to  lose  its  vir- 
ulence. There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  tliat  the  form  of 
miasm  productive  of  intermittents  and  remittents,  travels  fur* 
ther  from  its  hirth-place,  than  that  which  produces  yellow  fever. 
But  how  much  further  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  useless,  thereforey 
to  dwell  on  the  subject. 

Fs  this  poison  capable  of  beitig  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere 
by  thevirifl? — ^^It  is.  Hence,  in  places  where  the  summer  and 
autumnal  wind  hlows  with  steadiness,  from  one  quarter.,  biliouf 
fever  prevails  much  less  on  the  windward,  than  on  the  leeward 
side  of  marshes,  mill-ponds,  and  other-bodies  of  stagnant  water. 
In  such  situations,  the  inhabitants  on  the  former  side  are  often 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  while  those  on  the  latter  are  suffer- 
ing from  disease.  And  if  the  miasm  does  sometimes  produce 
•  fever,  on  the  windward  flide,  it  is  at  a  much  shorter  distance 
'irom  its  source,  than  the  bounds  to  which  it  re<iche8  on  the  oppo- 
"Blte  side.  ^ 

*  A  knowledge  of  Uiis  fact  is  important  in  the  selection  o{  sites 
ibr  human  residence,  whether  in  cities,  towns,  or  sii^gle  dwell- 
ings. Is  the  site  to  be  chosen  near  to  a  copious  source  of  marsh 
miasm?  a!:d  is  the  place  swept,  during  summer  and  autumn,  bj 
a  prevailing  wind?  Let  the  residence  be  erected  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  Thus,  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia, 
where  the  summer  and  autumtiaJ  wind  is  from  the  south  and 
west,  the  inhabitants,  on  those  sides  of  a  marsh,  mill-pond,  or 
river,  are  often  healthy,  while  those  on  the  east  and  north  sides 
are  subject  to  the  endemic  of  the  place.  The  same  wind  which 
carries  the  poison  from  the  former,  conveys  it  to  the  latter.  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  miasm  is.  conducted,  by  the  wind,  to  a 
greater  distance  from  its  source,  than  it  can  travel  through  a  tran- 
quil atmosphere. 

Should  it  become  necessqfjf  to  establish  c^town^  or  erect  afortificor 
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l»ott,  or  a  single  dwellings  near  to  a  marshy  or  any  other  body  of 
stagnant  water^  and  on  the  leeward  sideshow  may  it  be  best- protected 
from  the  if^ktenceof  the  miasm? — By  draining  the  marsh,  or  other 
stagnant  water,  and  cofiverting  it  into  a  meadow,  or  other- 
wise covering  its  surface  with  dense  vegetation.  Or,  should 
this  be  imprartirahle  or  ineipedient,  by  sutrering  the  forest 
timber  and  underhush,  if  there  be  any  between  the  buildings 
and  the  marsh,  to  stand;  and  by  planting  trees  and  shrubbery 
there,  if  there  be  none.  Whether  it  acts  mechanically,  or  in 
some  other  way, a  cordon  of  trees  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
against  noarsh  miasm.  In  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  the 
east,  this  truth  has  been  long  known,  and  practically  applied. 
Hence,  between  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  and  contigu- 
ous sources  of  febrile  poison,  crowded  shrubber}-,  and  dense 
rows  of  luxuriant  andbushy  trees  are  uniformly  found. 

At  a  short  distance  to'the  south  of  Philadelphia,  lies  a  large 
tract  of  alluvial  land^  called  the   Neck.     Originally  it  was 
marshy,  containing  much  stagnant  water,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  annually  visited  by  ihtermitting  and  retaiitting  fever.     Be- 
tween it  and  the  city  stood  a  cordon  "of  trees.-     In  conseqaence 
of  this  protection,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  secure  from   '- 
the  roijisfh  generated  in  the.n^k.     When  the  British  arti^^ 
had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  war  of  the  revo*. 
lution,  Ihe  protecting  timber  was  cut  down  by  the  soldiers, 
and  consumed  as  fuel.     The  eflect  was  serious,  though  sooie^     *• 
what  instructive.     For  many  years  afterwards   the  southern ""    ^• 
extremity  of  the  city,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Neck,  suffered 
greatly  from,  jnternaitting  and    remitting  fever.     Nor  was  it 
again  secure, until,  by  cultivation, the neighbourii^g  marshes  and 
pottds  were  drained,  and  theiraites  covered  with  a  mat  of  vege- 
tation.    The  tract  of  Ian  », once  so  u  fsightly  arfd  sickly  in  it</»ir, 
and  so  deleterious  to   its  neighbourhood,   presents  ootliing  now 
but  rich   meadows  ai>d  productive   gardens,  from  which  P'Sila- 
delphia  is  supplied   with  an   abundance  of  hay,  ar.d  t>»e  tin^st 
vegetables  her  miirket  affords.     Since  agriculture  and  horti- 
cuh'jre  have  thns-io  »e  th(4r  ivork^  theinhabirjiuU  of  the  N  rk 
are  as  free  from  fever,  as.  those  of  the  ^ty.    In  Jamaica,  Guiana*^ 
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and  other  portions  of  tropical  America,  dwellings  are,  in  like 
manner,  protected  from  miasm  by  shrubbery  and  trees. 

ff'hich  is  the  tnosl  dangerous,  exposure  to  miasm  by  day  w  bu 
night  ?— Exposure  by  night  is,  by  far,  the  most  dangerous.  ThS 
answer  rests,  for  its  timth,  on  well  known  and   important  facts 

When  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  individuals  who 
spent  the  day,  in  the  city,  in  attention  to  business,  or  for  other 
purposes,  but  left  it  before  sunset,  and  passed  the  night  m  the 
country,  usually  escaped  the  disease.     But  those  who  remained 
m  the  infected  atmosphere,  both  night  and  day,  for  the  most 
part  suffered.     As  relates  to  prophylaxis,  this  is  a  point  of  much 
importance.     Tlie  writer  of  this  article  has  the  gratification  to 
believe,  that  by  giving  directions  to  men  of  business,  conform- 
ably to  the   principle  involved  in  it,  he  haa  prevented  much 
suffering,  and  perhaps  saved  many  lives.     His  uniform  replv 
to  those  who  have  consulted  him  has  been,  «If  you  cannot  quit 
the  city  entirely,  until  the  termination  of  the  epidemic,  at  least 
sleop  out  of  it  every  night." 

Whtn  a  ship  is  lying  at  anchor,  a  short  distance  from  a  sickly 
«onst»the  sailors  that  go  on  shore,  by  day,  for  wood  and  water, 
generally  remain  healthy,  provided  they  return  to  the  vessel 
and  sleep  on  board  of  her  every  night.     But  if  they  remain 
on  shore  a  single  night,  they  usually  sicken. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  strangers  who  visit  that  city 
can  pass  the  day  with  impunity  in  the  Pontine  marshes.  Bui 
If  they  remain  there  a  single  night,  they  rarely  escape  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  miasm.  An  attack  by  the  endemic  of  the  place 
may  be  considered  almost  certain.  It  may  be  further  stated, 
as  a  fact  which  is  notorious,  that  in  the  maritime  and  sickly 
districts  of  the  south,'rn  section  of  the  United  States,  those  in- 
kihitants  who  most  carefully  avoid  exposure,  at  night,  suffer 
leaft  from  the  endemic  of  the  cou<  try. 

A>  mnrsh  miasm  has  an  affinity  for  moisture,  it  is  believed  to 
be  co..cnntrated,and  rendered  more  deletorious,in  the  evening, 
y>y  th.>  descent  of  the  dew.  Hence  the  danger,  in  a  sickly 
si.iutio-.,  of  being  exposed  to  the  fiiU  of  that  meteor.  There 
:uc  i.va  :AU  of  dew  during  the  night.     Of  these,  the  first  occurs 
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fl 
soon  after  sunset,  and  the  other  between  midnight  and  sunrise. 

In  case,  therefore,  of  night-exposure   being 'indispensable,  it 

is  least  noxious  between  the  hours  of  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and 

one  or  two  in  (he  morning.     Such  appears  to  be  the  result  of 

experience. 

Ti  what  elevation  above  ihe  surface  of  the  ground  does  marsh  mi- 
asmrise? 

To  this  question,  which  possesses  much  interest,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  no  little  importance,  in  a  practical  one,  no 
definitive  answer  can  be  given.  That  the  poison  does  not  ascend 
to  a  great  height,  we  certainly  know;  but  to  what  height  pre- 
cisely, we  do  not  know.  Our  knowledge,  however,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  sufficient  to  be  useful  to  us,  in  our  professional  ii|}ercourse 
with  our  fellow  citizens.  We  can  found  on  it  certain  prophy- 
lactic measures,  if  we  cannot  derive  from  it  sucb  as  are  curative. 

In  a  city,  where  the  buildings  are  three  stories  high,  and  up- 
wards, say  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  or  fifty  feet,  the  miasm 
does  not  reach  the  upper  stories  in  the  same  state  of  concen- 
tration and  strength,  which  it  possesses  in  the  lower%  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  reaches  them  at  all.  But  it  has  been  shown 
that  exposure  to  that  poison,  at  night,  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  exposure  during  the  day.  Hence,  when  yellow  fever  pre- 
vails in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  it  is  much  best  for  those,  who. 
cannot  retire  inta  the  country,  to  spend  their  evening?  and 
nights  in  the  upper  stories  of  their  houses.  By  this  practice, 
health  in  Ph'ladelphia  has  been,  in  some  instaitces,  preserved. 

The  same  is  true,  as  respects  Norfolk.  When  yellow  or  high 
bilious  fever  has  prevailed  in  that  city,  much  less  sickness  has 
occurred  among  those  who  slept  in  upper  stories,  than  those  * 
who  slept  in  lower  ones.  In  the  low  lands  of  the  Carolinas,  the 
same  truth  is  familiar  to  every  one.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  endemic  of  the  country,  those  who  sleep  in  the  highest 
chambers  are  least  subject  to  it.  I  know  not  that  the  experi- 
ment has  ever  been  made  in  New  Orleans.  But  I  feel  persua- 
ded that  it  might  he  made  with  good  effect. 

When  the  plague  appears  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  or  Cai- 
ro, the  Europeans,  who  reside  in  those  cities,  shut  thenibelves 
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up  in  their  houses,  and  hold  no  direct  intercoap«p  wifh  thnse 
tiiatare  without.  Their  intended  object  is  to  avoid  (ontagjon^ 
and  they  generallj  escape  the  disease.  But  whj  do  the\  es- 
cape? Not  because  they  prevent  the  approach  of  those  who 
have  been  attacked  by  the  plague,  or  exposed  to  it;  bat  he- 
cause  they  reside  and  sleep  on  the  highest  floors  of  their  dw^'l- 
lings.  They  are  above  the  reach  of  the  poison.  Lei  them 
pass  their  whole  time  in  the  lowest  parts  of  their  houses,  and 
barricade  their  doors,  and  fumigate  their  letters  and  provis- 
ions as  they  may,  the  disease  will  find  its  way  to  them.  At  oth- 
er ground  of  their  safety  is^  that,  from  the  nature  of  their  serlu* 
sion,  they  avoid  night  exposure,  and  escape  exciting  rau>e& 
Their  habits  are  regular^  and  they  live  temperately.  All  thii 
contributes  to  their  safety. 

One  of  the  most  distressing^  and  unmanageable  of  oarsom* 
mer  complaints  is  Cholera  Infantum.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease  of 
}ar8;e  towns  and  cities*  The  best  and  perhaps  the  only  certain 
mode  oFprevention  is  to  ^end  children  into  the  country,  before 
the  malady  attacks  them,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there 
throughout  the  summer.  But  the  condition  of  a  large  majority 
of  families  forbids  this  precaution.  Some  other  preventive 
measure,  therefore,  should  be  substituted.  The  writer  of  this 
memoir  has  successfully  tried  the  following,  induced  by  the 
reasons  about  to  be  stated. 

Cholera  Infantum,  like  other  forms  of  bilious  disease,  is  tite 

'  product  chiefly  of  marsh  miasm.  If  children  cannot  be  removed 
into  the  country,  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  poison,  let 
them  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  above  its  reach.     As  already 

-  stated,  it  does  not  seem  to  rise,  in  its  strength  and  virulence, 
to  the  highest  parts  of  city  dwellings.  Under  this  belief,  the 
upper  rooms  of  houses  have  been  directed  to  be  converted  into 
the  family  nurseries.  lii  these  the  children  slept,  at  night,  and 
were  kept  in  them  throughout  the  da^,  except  when  taken  oat 
for  exercise;  and  then  they  were  conveyed  immediately  out  of 
the  city,  to  enjoy,  for  a  short  time,  the  piire  air  of  the  country. 
This  experiment,  tried  in  a  number  of  instances,  8o  far  suc- 
ceeded, as  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  correctness  of  the  princi^ 
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^le,  on  which  it  was  instituted*  During  the  prevalence  of  yel- 
low fever  in  one  of  our  cities,  physicians,  whose  profession  does 
aot  permit  them  to  fly  from  the  danger  of  ity  may  contribute  to 
their  own  safety,  by  sleeping  in  upper  stories. 

But  although  marsh  miasm  does  not  ascend  to  a  great  height 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  climbs  to  the  summits  of  lofty  bills.  But 
this  it  does  by  moving  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  has 
produced  disease  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  tive  hundred 
fet^t  above  its  source.  C>f  thisDr.  Ferguson  has  given  us  seve- 
ral instances;  and  others  equally  conclusive  might  be  adduced. 
A  current  of  air  may  t>ear  it  up  an  ascent,  in  the  same  manner 
as  along  a  level  surface. 

Qm  marsh  miasm  travel  far  along  the  surface  of  water?  We 
have  what  I  deem  satisfactory  reasons  to  believe  that  it  cannot* 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  it  cannot  reach  the  crew  of 
a  ship  lying  at  anchor,  but  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore  where 
it  is  generated.  To  prove  this,  facts  innumerable  might  be  ad- 
duced. The  histories  of  commerce  and  war,  in  the  West  In- 
dies^ and  other  warm  and  sickly  climates,  abound  in  them. 

Similar  facts  may  be  collected  from  the  history  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, in  our  own  country.  During  the  prevalence  of  that  disease 
in  Philadelphia, many  individuals,  and  several  whole  families,  are 
known  to  have  retreated  to  vessels  lying  not  more  than  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fiily  yards  from  the  wharves,  and 
to  have  remained  healthy.  In  New  York  and  Baltimore  like 
instances  have  occurred.  The  intervention,  then,  of  a  narrow 
river,  provided  its  own  alluvion  did  not  produce  miasm,  would 
afford  ample  protection  from  the  march  of  that  poison. 

When  persons  are  necessarily  exposed  to  marsh  miasm^  can  any 
f^^lectual  means  be  adopted  to  secure  them  from  its  deleterious  effects  f 

I  know  of  none.  Camphor,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  all  other 
volatile  and  odorous  substances,  so  generally  resorted  to,  are 
useless.  The  employment  of  them  is  founded  in  ignorance,  and 
ought  to  be  rejected,  as  a  species  of  quackery.  It  is  as  much 
the  result  of  antiquated  superstition,  as  amulets  against  witch- 
craft, ora  belief  in  the  performance  of  miracles  by  the  reiicks 
of  Saints.     Nor  have  I  much  respect  for  the  punfj  iug  process  by 
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acid  fumigation  and  whitewashing.  The  hest  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is,  that  it  removes  one  kind  of  adulteration  by  another  not 
so  bad.  Nor  does  it  always  do  even  that.  The  only  real  puri* 
fiers  of  foul  ships,  hospital  and  sick-rooms,  are  clean  water, 
good  soap,  and  free  ventilation.  Let  these  be  competently 
employed,  and  the  danger  of  infection  will  be  but  a  nanoe. 

Not  a  little  has  been  said  about  the  diet,  drink*  and  general 
regimen  best  calculated  to  protect  those  who  are  exposed  to  fe* 
brile  miasm.  Some  reconfimend  a  very  moderate  diet,  consist* 
ing  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  vegetables,  with  water  as  the 
only  drink.  The  object  of  this  is  stated  to  be,  so  to  purify  the 
blood,  that  the  miasm  may  find  init  no  suitable  matter  on  which 
to  act.  Others  urge  the  propriety  of  a  free,  if  not  a  full  diet  of 
animal  food,  with  a  liberal  use  of  wine,  or  some  other  stimula* 
ting  beverage,  with  a  view,  as  they  express  it,  to  Hive  above 
the  fever." 

In  the  devising  of  neither  of  these  plans  of  prophylaxis,  does 
i-eason  or  experience  appear  to  have  been  consulted.  If  a  per- 
son exposed  to  the  action  of  marsh  miasm  escape  its  effects,  it  is 
inconsequence  of  the  successful  resistance  which  his  constitu- 
tion makes  to  it.  But  the  stronger  in  constitution,  and  the 
more  firmly  settled  in  health  the  individual  is,  the  more  power- 
ful and  unconquerable  will  be  that  resistance. 

How,  then,  is  this  soundness  and  vigour  of  health  to  be  main- 
tained? The  answer  is  plain.  Not  by  any  sudden  and  great 
change  in  diet  and  drink.  Such  a  measure  mu^t  always  unset- 
tle the  constitution,  and,  by  deranging  its  balance,  weaken  it. 
A  sudden  relinquishment  of  old  habits  is  always  hazardous. 
Hence  it  is  particularly  so,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic, when  the  powers  of  the  system  should  he  in  full  vigour 
and  harmony  with  each  other,  that  they  may  resist,  with  the 
more  certain  success,  the  efforts  of  a  common  enemy.  The  rule 
of  wisdom  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Let  those  who  are  oxpoFod 
to  a  febrile  miasm,  persevere  steadily  in  their  usunl  course  of  di- 
et, drink,  and  regimen,  provided  they  have  found  it,  by  experi- 
ence, to  ajjree  with  them;  I  menn,  provided  it  has  secured  to 
them  the  greatest  amgunt  of  health,  strength,  and  general  com- 
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ibrtf  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  For,  in  proportion  to  these 
will  be  the  resistaoee  of  their  systems  to  the  action  of  the  poi- 
son. Aoy  thing  that  nuiy  in  the  least  derange  their  health,  or 
weaken  their  powers,  increases  necessarily  their  liability  to 
disease.  It  is  like  the  mistake  of  a  military  commander,  who 
changes  imprudently  his  order  of  battle,  in  the  face  of  an  ene- 
my ready  to  take  advairtage  of  it;  a  movement  which  almost 
certainly  invites  disaster.  During  the  -prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic, then,  let  those  whose  >  habit  it  is  toeat  animal  £ood  and 
drink  wine  or  spirits  in  moderation,  continue  to  do  so;  while 
those  whose  diet  has  been  vegetable,  and  their  potation  aque- 
ous, should  persevere  in  them;  provided,  I  say,  they  have 
found  them  salutary.  Entire  liealth  and  strength  being  the  ob- 
jects at  which  they  should  aim,  the  means  by  which  they  have 
found  them  to  be  best  secured,  they  should  perseveringly  em- 
ploy. 

During  epidemic  periods  some  physicians  direct  the  frequent 
use  of  purgatives,  tonics,  or  some  other  medicinal  articles,  as 
preventives  of  disease.  This  is  also  an  injudicious  practice. 
•Provided  health  be  sound,  such  a  course  is  not  only  unnecessa- 
ry, but  injurious.  The  end  of  medicines  is  not  to  .preserve 
health,  when  it  is  perfect,  -  but  to  restore  it  when  it  is  lost.  The 
only  genuine  preservatives  of  health  are  suitable  dftt  and  drink, 
judiciously  indulged  in,  and  a  steady  perseverance  in  a  well  di* 
rected  regimen,  including  suitable  clothing.  And.  the  clothing 
should  be  such  as  may  best  maintain  the  action  of  the  skin. 
By  Uie  use  of  active  medicinal  substances  perfect  health  is 
necessarily  deranged.  During  an  epidemic,  then,  let  them 
never  be  employed,  unless  called  for  by  an  evident  com- 
mencement of  indisposition;  and  then  let  them  he  taken  with- 
out loss  of  time.  ShouM  constipation  of  the  bowels  occur,  let 
it  be  removed;  because  it  indicates  derangement  of  an  impor- 
tant function.  But  active  purging,  however  useful,  as  a  means 
of  cure,  is  not  a  safe  preventive.  Such  appears  to  be  true  pro- 
phylaxis. The  very  anxiety  attendant  on  the  frequent  use  of 
medicine,  for  the  prevention  of  a  prevailing  disease,  deranges 
health,  and  weakens  the  constitutional  resistance,  which  would 
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otherwise  be  made.  Hence  timid  and  painstaking  individuate 
more  frequenti)'  sufier,  than  tiiose  who,  free  trom  dreads  pur- 
sue  their  usual  occupations,  and  adhere  to  their  habitual  c  us- 
toYns.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epideoiic  fever,  fatigue  and  ail  violent  exciting  cau- 
ses  should  be  carefully  avoided* 

A  few  further  rennarks  on  the  n>iasm  of  typhus  fever  shall  close 
this  memoir.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  febrile  poison,  respect- 
ing which  so  great  a  change  of  opinion  has  occurred,  of  late,  ai 
ihat  which  has  taken  place,  with  regard  to  this. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  belief  in  the  specific  and  contagious  na- 
ture of  typhus,  was  almost  as  universal  as  in  that  of  small- 
pox. A  denial  of  the  correctne'ss  of  this  belief  was  not  only  de- 
nounced, as  medical  heresy,  but  openly  scoffed  at,  as  medic  al 
iblly.  The  author  of  this  article  has  good  reason  (o  know  that 
bespeaks  truth,  because^  having  been  himself  a  very  early  dis- 
senter from  what  was  then  deemed  orthodoxy,  on  the  subject,  lie 
has  been  often  assailed  in  the  manner  here  indicated. 

But  very  different,  with  many  physicians,  is  the  present  state 
'Of  opinion.  Those  who  were  formerly  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  contagious  nature  of  typhus  fever,  have  not  only  retH>urtced 
that  hypothesis,  but  contend  now,  that  the  complaint  has  a 
common  origin  with  intermittents  and  remittents;  and,  of 
course,  with  yellow  fever  and  pestis  vera.  Such  is  the  vibratioa 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  which,  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tuaU  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  so  often  takes  place. 

I;»  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  just  referred  to,  I  yet  want 
facts  to  induce  me  to  concur.  That  it  is  plausible  ar^d  ablj 
defended,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  not  yet  definitively  es- 
tablished. Although  long  persuaded  that  typhus  fever  is  the 
product  of  a  miasm  generated  by  changes  in  dead  matter,  and 
not  by  morbid  secretion,  I  have  no  solid  ground  to  believe  its 
miasm  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  gives  rise  to  intermit- 
tents and  remittents.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  still  inclirtfd  to 
consider  the  two  poisons  different.  My  opinion  to  this  effect 
rest^  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds.  It  will  He  understood 
that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  typhus,  not  as  it  is  sometimes  re- 
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portf>d  to  U9  from  abroad,  bat  as  it  always  appears  in  our  owir 
coiirrtry.  And  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  diseases  are 
not  the  same*  I  mean,  that  they  do  not  arise  from  the  same 
cause. 

1.  For  reasons  already  given,  the  miasm  of  intermittents  ap- 
pears to  be  the  oflspring  rhiefly^if  not  entirely,  of  dead  vegeta- 
ble matter.  But  that  of  typhus  springs  from  animal  matter  per- 
haps aloi>e.  As  formerly  stated,  it  seems  to  be  the  product  ex- 
clusively^ of  changes  that  take  place  in  certain  secretions  of  the 
human  body,  after  their  escape  from  the  secreting  organs.  All 
circumstances,  connected  immediately  with  its  production,  fa- 
vour this  belief.  In  particular,  it  is  frequently  generated  in 
places  where  no  vegetable  matter  can  be  found ;  while  the 
poison  of  intermittents  is  produced  in  abundance  where  no 
animal  matter  appears,  but  never  without  vegetable.  It  may 
be  added,  that  typhus  fever  often  makes  its  appearance  where  - 
there  is  no  decomposable  matter  but  human  exhalations. 

2.  The  effects  of  the  two  poisons  on  the  system  of  man  are  • 
very  dissimilar.     Few  febrile  diseases  difier  more  widely  from< 
each  other,  in  their  characteristic  phenomena,  than  typhus  and 
an  intermittent.     Neither  in  their  access,  type,  progress,  symp- 
toms, nor  duration,  have  they  any  resemblance.     They  have, - 
at  leartt  in  these  re^-pects,  no  more  of  resemblance,  than  every- 
febrile  afiection  has  to  every  other.     The  same  arguments, 
therefore,  which  would  prove  them  identical,  would  do  the  same, 
as  relates  to  every  other  form  of  fever.     If  they  be  the  same,*, 
fever  is  a  unit.     Small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  pestis  vera,, 
are,  in  origin,  identical..    But  such  a  conclusion  would  he  at 
war  with  just  reasoning.     Were  it  true,  philosophers  might  no  > 
lot rger  contend,  that  similar  causes  produce  similar  efiects. 

3.  No  less  dissimilar  are  the  situations  in  which  the  two  mi- 
asms are  produced.  That  of  intermittents  has  its  birth  in  the 
open  air.  Nnr  does  it  matter,  in  the  slightest  degree,  whether 
tiie  atrrtosphere  be  c»lm,  or  agitated  by  wind.  But  the  miasm* 
of  typhus  requires,  for  its  production,  close  rooms  and  a  sta«f- 
BHTit  atmosphere.  I'- the  open  air  it  is  never  generated.  Freer 
nentilatiou  is  as  fatal  to  it,  as  the  nortb  is  to  the  plautain,.or  »l 
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tropica]  sky  to  the  reindeer  or  the  martin^  I  allude  only  to  lo- 
cal typhus,  usually  called  jail  and  hospital  feven  With  epi- 
demic typhus,  such  as  our  late  peripneumonia  typhoides^  the 
case  is  different.  The  poison  which  produces  it,  is  bred  in  open 
places,  and  bears  ventilation.  But  no  one  will  contend  that  it 
is  the  same  widi  that  which  ia  the  cause  of  intermitting  ferer. 
Such  an  allegation  would  be  worse  than  hypothesis.  It  could 
scarcely  escape  thti  name  of  lunacy. 

4.  Tropical  climates  are  peculiariy  the  birth-place  of  Ae 
miasm  of  bilious  fever.  But  under  their  influence  typhus  mi- 
asm is  unknown.  It  is,  at'  least,  a  very  rare  production.  It !» 
the  native  of  a  higher  latitude,  and  a  cooler  climate.  It  is  gext- 
erated,  moreover,  chiefly  during  the  winter  and  spring.  But^ 
in  temperate  climates,  those,  for  example,  in  which  alone  typhur 
fever  ever  prevails,  biltbutf  miasm- is  the  product  almost  entire- 
ly of  summer  and  autumn. 

5.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  typhus  miasm  cao  adhere 
to  the  body  and  clothes  of  an  individual,  and  being,  in  this  way, 
carried  to  a  distance,  escape  from  him,  and  generate  disease  in 
other  persons.  And  the  individual,  from  whose  secretions  die 
poison  is  formed,  may  still  retain  his  health*  Thus,  prisonerv 
taken  from  their  dungeons  to  trials  themselves  free  from  typhus^ 
have,  by  the  miasm  carried  along  with  them^  produced  that  com- 
plaint in  tho-^e  whom  they  approached. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  reported-occurrences  at  theKaek  Aa^ 
sizet  and  the  Old  Bailey,  other  teocts  of  similar  import  mny  ber 
adduced.     If  ray  own  authonty  may  be  admitted,  in  supportof 
my  position,  I  will  relate  one  which  I' witnessed  myself. 

A  criminal,  who  had  been  long  confined' in  a  small^  foul^and* 
badly  ventilated  dungeon,  was  about  to  be  brought  to  triaL 
His  council  wishing  to  converge  with  him,  but  unwiHing  to  en- 
ter a  place  so  ofien8ive,had  him  brought  into  an  adjoiDing  apart* 
menl.  During  this  conference,  he  was  assailed' by  anmsome* 
odour,  from  the  culprit's  body,  which  produced,  once  or  tmce^ 
a  slight  degree  of  nausea.  In  a  few  days  afterwafds^  Ue  sns- 
tained  a  very  violent  attack  of  typhus  fever,  from  whidt  be  re^ 
covered  with  great  difficulty.    The  place,  at  the  time,  wa>  hem 
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fiomdiiease;  nor  bad  the  prisooer  himself  been  sick*  The 
pttson  issuing  from  his  person  and  clotheet,  was  the  only  caase, 
to  which  the  disease  of-  bis  counsel  could  be  referred; 

BotfOf  themia«mof  biUous>feirer,  the  same  is  not  true.  No 
instanoe  can^  be  adduced^  where  it  has-been  thus  carried,  and 
tiiM  cooiiiiunicated*.  Yet  being  so  much  more  commonlj  and 
aboodantly  generated  than  the  miasm  of  tjrpbus,  such  instances 
ought  to  be  nmnerous^  were  it  capable  of  producing  them. 
To  the  instaaoeeof  tjpbufr  thusproduoed^  they  diouldbe  as  ten 
thousand' to  one. 

6.  The  mifeMiA'of  typhufr  i&  much  monedeatructibie  than  that 
of  intermittents.  ft  cannot^  as  already  represenied9.be  genera- 
ted in  the  open  air.  Nor  can-it,  when  formed,  bear  the  action 
of  theatiMoephere,jn  its cernqponsiate of  purity^  without lonng 
its  deleterious  character.  It  cannot,  therefore,  pass  through 
any  considerable  biidy  of  atmospheric  aii^  and  produce  disease. 
It  must  act  near  its  source,  or  not  at  all* 

Bntrvery  different,  in  these  respects^  is  the  character  of  marah 
miasm.  It  i»  net  immediately  neutralised,  op  in  any  way  de> 
prived  of  its  deletenous  qualities,  byadtnivture  with  unadulte- 
rated atmospherical  air.  It  can  pass  to  a  considerable  distance 
iiNim  itS'  source,  and' still  retain  it&  virulence.  Hence  it  propa- 
gates disease  much  more  extensively  than  the  miasm  of  typhus. 
In  fine,  typhiia  miasm  depends  on  man  for  its  production;  and,, 
tiiol  it  may  geaerate  disease,  its  subjeiets  must  be  shut  upwithin 
a  narrow  compass.  Hence  its  proper  sphere  of  action  is  in 
cities,  towns^  crowded  dweliingsv  and  other  confined  places. 
Its  product^  therefore,  a^  already  intimated  ,ha6  been  called  jail,, 
ship^  and  hospital  fever.  But,  ds  respects  its  generation,  the 
miasnrof  intemittents  is  independent  of  man,  and  attacks  himf. 
wherever  it  finds  him;  alone  or  in  crowds;  in  the  city  or  the 
country.  It  is  produced  every  where,  and  the  human  family 
is  every  where  its  prey*  For  these  oeasons,  l  cannot  believe 
the  poisons  identicak 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  marsh  miasm  produces  disease 
IB  domestic  animals*  Of  the  miasrn  of  typhus  the  same  is  true. 
But  the  poison  is  generated  by  the  animals  themselves;  I  mean 
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by  deleterious  changes  in  their  exhalations.  Confine  horsey, 
cows,  and  sheep,  too  long,  and  in  crowds,  in  badly  yentUated 
stables  and  folds,  and  they  will  sofler  from  typhus*  This  ir 
perhaps  more  especially  true  of  the  latter  animals*  The  vulcn^r 
name  of  the  disease  which  attacks  them  is  the  Snof.^'  But  it 
is  a  true  malignant  fever,  of  a  typhus  character.  Nor  is  its- 
source  doubtfuh  Ventilation  and  cleanliness  prevent  its  produc- 
tion, and  extinguish  it  after  it  has  been  produced. 

It  will  he  observed,  I  repeat,  that  the  form  of  human  typhus 
here  referred  to,  is  that  which  arises  from  local  sources.  Although 
it  is  probably  produced  most  readily,  and  marked  with  nnost 
malignity,  when  the  general  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is 
unfriendly  to  health,  yet  it  may  be  produced  when  no  deleterious 
constitution  exists.  It  is  then  purely  local,  the  result  exclu- 
sively of  a  poison  generated  by  chemical  changes  in  human 
exhalations.  This  form  of  fever  I  say,  is  specifically  difl^rertt 
ff  cm  intermittents  and  remittents.  It  can  neither  be  converted, 
into  them,  nor  they  into  it.  Remittents  do,  indeed,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period,  and  under  improper  treatment,  pass  into  what- 
is  denominated  a  typhoid  state.  But  they  do  not  pass  into^^nt^ 
iiie  typhus^  any  more  than  into  small-pox.  All  violent  and  pro- 
tracted febrile  affections,  whatever  may  be  their  original  type- 
and  character,  run  toward  the  close,  into  typhoid  action.  This 
is  very  often  the  case   with  small-pox  and  scarlatina,  and  not 

'  unfrequently  with  measles.  But  those  complaints  are  not  ty- 
phus. No  febrile  disease  changes  its  nature.  Itdoes  notbegiD 
as  one  kind  of  fever,  and  terminate  as  another.  Marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  few  new  symptoms,  it  is,  from  beginning  to 
end, specifically  the  same.  New  symptoms  appear  in  many  cases 
of  small-pox,  as  well  as  of  typhus.  But  it  is  small-pox  still. 
A'>d  typhus  has  a  character  as  specific  and  unchangeable  as' 
it  has. 

Of  the  origin  of  epidemic  typhus, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak. 

'  That  which,  some  years  ago,  passed  over  the  United  States^ 
under  the  names  of  typhus  syncopnH^^peripnmimoma  typhoides^  and 
eofdpfa^tup^  had  no  m^«u fest  dependence  on  place,  season,  oranjr 
of  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.    It  prevailed  at  all 
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times,  in  all  situations,  and  during  every  description  of  weather. 
It  WHS  as  completely  atmospherical,  as  influenza  or  scarlet  fe- 
ver. Nor  was  it  less  different  than  they  are  from  intevoiittents 
and  remittents.  Its  origin,  moreover,  was  equally  obscure.  To 
pronounce  it  the  product  of  some  terrene  exhalation,  "v^ould  be 
to  utter  a  mere  conjecture.  Afid  yet  the  science  of  medicine 
cannot,  at  present,  offer  any  thing  better* 

From  having  been  an  exclusive  contagionisl.  Dr.  Armstrong 
DOW  derivei*  from  thje  same  malaria  which  produces  intermit- 
tents  and  remittents,  the  epidemic  typhus,  which  lately  preyail- 
ed  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  proof  of  his  opinion,  he  adduces 
the  prevalence  of  those  diseases  chiefly  in  the  same  places, 
and  especially  their  convertibility  into  each  other*  He  asserts  that 
lie  has  seen  intermitteots  and  remittents  changed  into  typhus, 
and  the  reverse. 

If  this  be  true,  they  are  hut  modifications  of  the  same  fever, 
and  ace,  therefore,  the  product  of  the  same  miasm.  But,  of  in- 
termittents  and  remittents,  and  the  typhus  fever  of  the  United 
States,  whether  epidemic  or  local,  1  repeat,  it  is  not  true.  Those 
complaints  are  not  confined  to  the  same  places;  nor  are  they 
convertible  into  each  other.  They  are  not  even  most  prevalent 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  In  fine,  they  are  dissimilar  in  all 
points  essential  to  character;  nor  do  they  seem  to  differ  aiore 
in  any  respect,  than  in  the  causes  which  produce  them. 


Art.  II. An  Essay  an  the  Absorbent  System  and  its  Functmis. 

By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.  of  Fayette  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

[continued  fkom  page  364.] 

FuKCTIOJ{S  of  the  Absorbent  System.— The  investigation 
prosecuted  thus  for  has  been  almost  exclusively  anatomical. 
Besides  an  exhibition  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  absorbent 
system  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  several  divisions  as  distinct  and 
separate  integral  parts,  it  is  true,  we  have  given  an  ample  and 
detailed  account  of  its  properties,  but  these  do  not  constitute 
its  functions,  nor  are  they  capable,  individually,  of  exercising 
any  of  the  processes  of  the  animal  economy.  It  is  only  by  the 
exertion  «f  the  cumulative  energies  of  several  of  them,  that 
any  of  the  offices  of  life  can  be  properly  performed. 

In  the  study,  therefore,  of  the  separate  and  independent  func- 
tions of  the  absorbent  system  we-  shall  unmediately  engage. 
In  this  disquisition,  we  design  pursuing  the  same  course  so 
ritjidly  adhered  to  in  the  anatomical  investigation  of  the  diflerent 
distinct  divisions  of  this  system.  In  accordance  with  this  ar- 
rangement, the 

Funttiofis  of  the  Lymphatic  absorbo-^xhnlents  must  come  first 
under  consideration.  That  order  of  vessek  of  this  division  of 
the  absorbent  system,  which  onsnrate-  from  the  ^illi  of  the 
small  bowels  but  chiefly  from  those  of  the  duodenum,  was 
designed  unquestionaMv  for  the  absorption  of  chyme,  which, 
after  the  p^oce^s  of  digestion  has  terminated,  genenlh  exists 
in  great  abundance.  Ahhoug'-i  this  propositioM  is  almost  intu- 
itiv^^lv  evident,  it  has  been  assailed  so  fiercely  by  a  Ji-tinsuished 
and  authoritative  phvsioUwist,  as  to  have  kept  puMic  opinion, 
held  for  some  time,  in  perturbed  suspend.  U  settled,  howev- 
cr,a5  opinion  decidedK  was  for  a  while,  so  victonou^lv  have  the 
peculiar ^nt.nv^iN  of  M.  Mi<reHlieV^n  com^^ttpd  bv  ^me 
of  tbe  ablest  disciples  oi  Huuter,  thai  it  surely  would  be  a 
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work  eminently  supererogatorj  to  adduce  evidence  to  prove 
the  troth  of  a  position,  which  doubtless,  receives  the  uttquaM- 
fied  assent  of  every  souud  and  enlightened  physiologist.  Ta- 
king it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  particular  office  of  the 
vessels  which  are  usually  known  by  the  denomination  of  lacteals, 
is  to  remove  chyme  from  the  duodenum,  we  shall  pass  on  with- 
oat  additional  comment,  to  the  examination  of  the  functions 
which  devolve  upon  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  class  of 
absorbents  at  present  under  consideration. 

Upon  this  subject  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion:  among 
physiologists  there  is,  here  at  least,  an  unanimity,  periec  tly 
undisturbed,  and  miductuating.  They  all  concur  in  admitting, 
that  they  absorb  a  fluid  called  lymph,  and  that  after  its  accumu- 
lation in  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is  exhaled  into  the  venous  circula- 
tion. But  certainty,  at  this  point,  ceases:  here  conjecture 
commences  her  reign.  The  source  of  lymph  has  given  rise 
to  a  multiplicity  of  speculative  opinions,  all  of  which,  we  are 
constrained  to  consider  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  There  are 
two,  however,  that  possess  in  our  humble  belief,  the  equivocal 
merit  of  plausible  hypotheses. 

By  the  espousers  of  one  of  these  hypotheses  it  is  contended, 
that  lymph  is  made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  solids  and  fluids,  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  body,  or  rather  of 
those  exhausted  substances,  which  have  become  old,  impover- 
ished, and  consequently  unfit  to  remain  in  it.  Coming  from 
such  a  diversity  of  sources,  lymph  must  of  necessity  be  com- 
poi^ed  of  a  great  variety  of  very  different  materials.  For  as 
all  the  solids  as  well  as  fluids,  are  made  to  contribute  to  its  pro- 
duction,  it  is  impossible  for  lymph  to  exhibit  an  uniformity  of 
character.  But  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  its  m^st  conspic- 
uous characteristic  attribute.  Thus,  by  M.  Ribesit  is  asserted, 
that  while  foreign  substances  such  as  oil,  pus,  &,c.  are  frequently 
found  in  the  veins,  no  foreign  article  is  ever  discovered  in  ad- 
mixture with  the  lymph.  By  M.  Mager\die  also  ii  is  remarked, 
that  ^Uhe  lymph  has  always  been  Ibund  to  possess  the  same 
sensible  qualities  in  all  parts  of  the  body."  These  statements 
are   manifestly   irreconciieable   with   the    assigned  origin  of 
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lymph.  Toinvalidafce  this  opinion,  hewever,  rtaiay  be  urg«d. 
Aat  by  Mascagni  and  'even  hy  Magendie  inmself,  c*l  hm  been 
found  w'ith  4ymph  in  a  state  of  adfniKture.  In  health  Hm  has 
never  been  observed  in  pure  lymph.  It  ^hoold  moreover  be 
recollected,  that  the  assertions  «of  the  distinguished  individoak 
'  alluded  to,  wei%  predicated  upon  observstions  made  with  lymph 
and  chyle  mixed  together.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  siir- 
prising  that  they  ^ould  have  discovered  in  the  mixture,  occa- 
sional particles  of  an  oily  or  fatty  substance;  for  it  has  beea 
ascertained  by  M  M.  Halie  and  Dupuytren,  that  such  rni  appeal^ 
anceis  very  commonly  exiiibited  by  chyle.  Let  it  bedi^iirct- 
ly  understood,  that  we  contend  for  the  unifonnity  of  lymph 
only  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Suiistances  essentially 
unlike  lymph  in  the  lymphatics,  when  abnormal  action  in- 
vades them,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinion  maintaii>€sd 
by  us,  and  is  a  phenomenon  not  altogether  of  rare  occurrence. 
Chyle  is  a  fluid  exclusively  nutritive.  Is  it,  therefore^  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  nature  designed  its  adulteration,  hj 
incorporating  it  with  a  fluid,  wliich,  if  at  all  alimentary^  mu^t 
unavoidably  possess  that  attribute  in  a  very  low  degree!  This 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  if  lymph  really  has  its  source  in 
the  debris  of  the  solids.  How  clearly  inconsistent  is  this  wiA 
the  purpose  most  emphatioally  revealed  by  the  vessels  whicfa 
absorb  the  chyme  ?  As  has  been  already  remarked,  tiie  reseafcb- 
'  es  of  M  M.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann,  have  satisfactorily asceHaie- 
ed  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system,  the 
chylifcrous  are  tliose  which  refuse  most  obstinately  to  take  up 
foreign  substances,  or  to  accomplish  what  they  have  called 
accifknial  absorption*  Is  it  possiMe  for  this  fact  to  he  misinterpre- 
ted? Is  it  not  manifest,  that  its  special  design  is  to  prevent 
the  chyle  from  admixture  with  any  improper  substances,  that 
may  be  in  the  intestinal  tube?  But  if  lymph  is  composed  of 
the  old  and  exhausted  elements  of  the  organs,  howexceedifisrlj 
preposterous,  to  erect  an  almost  insurmountable  harrier  at  the 
radicules  of  the  chyHferous  vessels  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  unfit  articles,  and  immediatelv  afterwards  to  incorporate 
the  fluid  absorbed,  with  a  compound  necessarily  heterogeneous? 
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h  18  asserted   by  M  M.  Ghauesier  and  Adeloit^  and  they 
express  nolhing  more  than  a  prevalent  opinieu,.  that  no  substance 
emti  enter  into  the  c^mpositiofr  o£  Ijwph  but  that  which  is  emi- 
neiitly  R«tritive*     b  it  not^  therefore,  supremely  preposterous 
to  contend,  that  lymph  has  it  source  in  the  debns  of  the  orga* 
nized  solids!     To denvNislraAe  that  the  materials  wh.ich  consti- 
tute the  supposed  origin  of  fymph,  are  in  every  respect  totally 
iiieapacitated  to  yield  noupisluneni  to  the  living  body,  is  uncon*- 
Bected  with  diiBculty.     k  it  not  iutuitively  evident,  that  these 
substances  would  not  be  removed  if  their  nature  was  such  as 
to  render  them  suitaible  ingredients  inthe  strueture  of  the  body? 
Their  unfitness  is  the  exrhiMve  reason  why  interstitial  absorp- 
tion is  exerted  for  tjieir  removal*     Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  cause 
of  great  surprise,  that  it  should  ev^er  ha^re  been-  supposed  by 
any  one,,  that  materiab  which  have  become   by  age  unfit  to 
remaia  in  the  structuoe  of  the  organs,  should-  be  removed  for 
DO  other  purpose  than<  to« produce  an  eminently  alimentary  fluid 
designed  to  nourish*  the  body?     If  this  were  true,  the  aaimal 
economy  would  possess  withiiv itself  abundant  means- of  nourish- 
ment, which  is  disproved^  by  the  melancholy  fact,  tliat  death  is 
freqvntly  the  nesuk  of  inanition.     le  it  possible,  moreover,  to 
assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  institution  of  the  process 
of  interstitial  absorption,  if  the  results  of  it  are  to  be  thrown 
directly  into  the  sanguineous  circulation,  and  from  thence  re- 
deposited  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  of  the  organs?     Thus 
viewed,  the  purposes  of  the  economy   are   so  enigmatically 
expressed,  as  to  be  absolutely   unintelligible.     Cotitemplaied 
then  upon  its   most  favourable  sido«  the  dedurtiot)  which  this 
hypothesis  authorizes,  is,  tliat  the  materials  of  nutritioiu  which 
have  become  exhausted:  by   remaining  a  certain    time  v,  the 
structure  of  tfie  organs,  are,  by  ptts^in^  throui^h  the   lymphalic 
abaorbo<-exhalent9  into  the  sanguiferous  rircnlation,  completely 
regenerated^  or  put*  in  full'poses^ion  of  all  the  attributes  which 
conf^tituted  their  original  excellence.     An  inference  suKverfive 
of  every  prineipic-  of  sound  philosophy,  and  at  war  with  every 
thine;  ronfessedlv  true  in  physiology. 

Lymph  is  a  vital  fluid,  but  the  result  of  interstitial  absorption 
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is  necessarily  destitute  of  the  living  principle.  In  the  structure 
of  the  organs,  that,  which  is  to  constitute  their  immediate  debris, 
is  certainly  in  possession  of  vitality,  but  it  is  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  until 
this  principle  in  them  is  extinguished.  No  more  conclusive 
evidence  in  demonstration  of  this  can  be  required,  than,  that 
no  organ  can  be  absorbed  until  its  texture  is  destroyed — until 
its  organization  is  broken  down — until,  in  fact,  it  becomes  com- 
pletely fluid.  Is  it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  as  the  life  of  a 
tissue  arises  exclusively  from  its  organization,  the  former  mlist 
be  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  destroyed.  In  a  state  of 
aggregation,  it  is  impossible  for  any  soUd  substance  to  enter  an 
absorbent  vessel:  transmutation  into  the  state  of  a  fluid,  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  step. 

This  is  the  real  character  of  lymph,  if  the  source  to  which 
it  has  been  ascribed,  is  founded  in  truth.  How  exceedingly 
nugatory  and  idle  was  it  therefore,  in  nature  to  guard  with  such 
sedulous  care  the  radicules  of  the  chyliferous  veseK  when  the 
chyme  is  scarcely  converted  into  chyle,  before  it  is  intimately 
commingled  with  the  lymph,  a  fluid  which  is  not  onlj  destitute 
of  the  principle  of  life,  but  a  compound  eminently  hetewoge- 
neoii.sand  possessing  consequently  all  the  attributes  of  a  foreign 
su^)s(ance.  But,  that  nature  never  incorporates  fluids  thus 
dissimilar,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  would  be  the  most  direct 
and  eittH^tunl  means,  that  could  po^^ibly  be  adopted,  to  counter- 
act  all  the  otforts  made  by  the  organs  of  assin  ilation. 

Tiie  h>  pi>thesis  which  we  are  coml'attir.g,  renders  it  itecessarp 
toascriin?  to  the  s;ime  org;\n,  th  •  execution  of  two  fanctioits, 
that  art?  not  o\\\\  ui*hke«  hut,  wnich  are  in  a  state  of  direct 
nnta:^><usin,  Tuus  it  is  throu^  the  thoracic  duct.tiiat  the  not- 
ti^nalsof  rtHMtperaiion  arv  carried  iilo  the  cine ul itioo,  aiid  it 
is  ihrv^Uijrh  the  s;ime  Cikit.ncl,  ttuit  tiie  pnxeeds  of  insterstitial 
?»b5K*rpuou  jKiss  he  lore  il;e\  con  heexp<.i<ed  to  t2>e  actioD  oi  the 
onra  >  oi  t  Ainu*  atuvw 

r  jo>e  cv>  i-*dervi;Kui>  ir  Joce  us  lo  cvvxriade,  tJkU  the  hypodie- 
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The  other  hypothesis  is  predicated  upon   the  belief,  that  na- 
ture 19  very  prodigal  in  supplying  nutriment  to  the  different  or- 
gans; that  it  is  furnished  in  greater  abundance  than  their  abso- 
lute necessities  demand.     In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  a  re- 
sidue, which   the  lymphatic   ahsorbo-exhalents  absorb,  and  it 
is  from  this  source  that  lymph  derives  its  origin.     The  only  ad- 
vantage which  this  theory  has  over  that  the  absurdity  of  which' 
ha«»  beeen  sufficiently  shown,  consists  in  the  nearer  approxima- 
tion which  it  makes  to  the  real  nature  of  lymph.     In  other  re- 
spects, it  is,  if  possible,  more  manifestly  erroneous.     It  is  found- 
ed upon  a  gratuitous  supposition,  infinitely  disgraceful  to  nature 
as  an  artist*     ft  asserts  her  inability  properly  to  adapt  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  specific  purposes;  an  attribute  for  which 
she  is  more   distinguished  than  any  other.     To  assert  that  it 
was  necessary  to  create  an  order  of  vessels,  in  order  to  shield  the 
system  from  the  disasters  to  which  it  is  daily  exposed,  in  conse* 
quenceofthe  awkward  and  blundering  manner  in  which  the 
function  of  nutrition  is  performed,  is  preferring  a  charge,  which 
is  clearly  unfbunded,and  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  ingen- 
ious sophistr)'  to  render  plausible.     It  leads  to  conclusions  which 
are  indirect  contravention  to  the  most  familiar  facts.     Is  it  true, 
that  in  those  who  labour  under  excessive  obesity  the  lymphatic 
absorbo^xhalcnts  are  in  a  state  of  paralysis?    Or,  in  those  who 
labour  under  corporeal  extenuation,  is  it  established  by  research- 
es in  pathological  anatomy,  that  they  have  made  abnormal  exer- 
tion? 

If  it  be  true,  that  lymph  is  nothing  more  than  the  residue  of 
superabundant  nutrition  it  should  never  be  found  in  animals  that 
have  fasted  several  days.  This  is  not  the  fact,  however,  for  it 
is  in  similar  circumstances  that  that  fluid  can  be  easily  obtained. 
The  author  has  repeatedly  discovered  hmph  in  the  thoracic 
dfictofdogs  after  fasting  had  continued  as  many  as  four  days. 
From  which  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  residue  of  nutrition. 

Much  research  and  considerable  reflection  have  induced  us 
to  consider  lymph  as  consisting  of  chyle  absorbed  from   the  ca- 
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pillary  blood-vessels  to  be  re-eJaboj?ated  by  the  lymf»hatic  ab^ 
sorbo-exhalents». 

In  the  pfcceding  pages,  it  has  been^  sufficiently  deoioiistrated^ 
that  this  division,  of  the  absorbent  system  does  id  part  originate 
from  the  mijiute  blood-vessels:  it  cannot,  therefore,,  at  tbis  ia«tt 
be  necessary  to.  detail  evidence  of  the  fact  Widioiftt,  how- 
ever, burdening  our  subject  with  uoneeessary  prooi^  Itroaynot 
be  unimportant  to  inform  the  reader^  tiiat  this  eommitnicatioD 
is  recogfiized  and  admitted  by  the  ablest  authorities  liviog.  Thus, 
by  Mi.  M^geiidie  it  is  remarked  that  ^\i  oiiken  happens,  that  an* 
injection  forced  into  an  artery,  passes  into  the  lymphatics  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  distributed.''  By  M  Adelon  it  is  saidtbat  ^dans 
ces  systemes  capillnires  ily  a  communication  facile  entire  lesdi-- 
verses  especes  de  vaisseaux  qui  les  ferment^  entse  ks  arteres 
ct  les  veiiies,  les  artece&  et  les  lymphaliques,  les  veine9  et  les 
lymphatiques  meme." 

According  to  the  opinion  above  expressed^  there  can  be  de* 
tectedi^  no  radical  or  essential  difference  between  lympb,  chyle 
and  blood.  loconsiderabie  shades  of  difierence  are  cer42tin)y 
obvious,  but  the  resemblatice  between  them  is  sO'  striking,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  themfundamentaily  identical* 

Formerly  tliere  was  considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion  witii 
regard  to  the  specific  nature  of  chyle,  but  at  pi^sent,  nodmi6t 
exists  upon  the  subject.  By  Lower  and  Brunneritwaaconsid* 
ered  identical  with  milk;  by  Wepfer,  Pecquet  and  Mbuno  a  spe- 
cies of  cfeam;  and  by  Lister  of  an  oleaginous  nature.  We 
are,,  however,  particularly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Halle, 
I)upuytren,.Magendie,  Yauquelin  and*  Marcet for  a- knowledge 
of  it& real  nature.  From  these  distinguished  individuahi  we  ieam^ 
that  chyle  has  a  sweetish  and  slightly  saltish  taste  ;exhalesaii  odour 
like  that  of  human  semen;  of  a- pinkish  colour;  consulates  or 
rather  assumes  a  short  time  after  exposure  to  the  action  of  at^- 
mosphcric  air  a  gelatinous  form  not  unlike  acoagulum*  Beneath 
this  there  is  another  perfectly  liquid  portion,  which  is-elevated' 
above  the  concruhim,  whenever  its- circumference  is  detatched 
from  the  innrr  stirfare  of  the  vessel  in  whirh  it  is  contained. 
It  thus  appears,  that  chyle  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  parts. 
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Theiiqui4  portiomis  very  clear  ani}  resembles  tjie^erumof  the 
Mood.  That  wiiich  ooag^taleg,  is  sotid,  dense  and  white.  This 
divisMyti  of  chyle  M  M.  Halle  and  Duptqrtren  consider  false 
and  unnatuml.  Tbey  contend^  that  it  is  composed  of  or  is  divi- 
Bible  into  na  less  than  three  separate  superposed  parts.  The 
primitive  stratum,  if  we  taay  be  aUowed  the  expression,  1*»ey 
iitfbrm  us  is  composed  of  fibrin  and  red  coloaring  matter,  and 
is  ceneeqaealiy  solid ;  tfie  second  is  liquid  and  is  anakygoas  to 
the  *er«m  of  the  blood ;  and  that  upon  the  surface,  although  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  delicate,  is  opaque,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
of  a  nature  entirely  oleaginous. 

By  a  total  fast,  for  Ae  space  of  several  days,  lympih  may  be 
obtained  nearly  pme.  There^  is  then,  but  little,  if  any  chyle 
HI  the  thoracic  duct.  Lymph  thus  prcK^Ted,  we  are  informed 
by  M  M.  Chevreuil  and  Magetidie,  has  a  pinkiilh  colour;  an 
odour  manifestly  analofzrous  to  human  semen;  and  a  taste  deci- 
dedly sweetish  and  saline.  Usually  it  does  not  remain  long  in 
a  fluid  «tate.  Rest  and  f^xposure  to  tlie  action  of  air,  soon  trans- 
form it  into  a  solid  mass.  In  a  state  of  coagulation,  the  pinkish 
hue  is  much  more  distinctly  pronounced,  and  then  there  are  in  it 
a  multitude  of  reddish  filaments  arranged  in  irregular  arborisatitms 
not  unlike  tiie  small  vessels  found  in  the  organised  tissues.  An 
attentive  examination  of  coagulated  lympli  will  show  distinctly 
that  it  consists  of  two  separate  and  dissimilar  parts.  One  is 
solid  and  the  other  liquid.  If  the  former  is  separated  from  the 
latter,  the  latter  also  will  become  in  great  part  solidified.  Be- 
tween the  solid  part  of  lymph  and  the  coagultim  of  the  blood, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance.  Like  it,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  the  coagulumof  lymph  assumes  a  shining  red 
colour, and  when  immersed  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is  transform- 
ed into  a  deep  purple  red. 

The  resemblance  between  the  attributes  of  chyle  and  lymph, 
as  above  exhibited,  is  too  striking,  not  to  challenge  particular 
attention.  They  are  both  discharged  into  the  venous  circula- 
tion; they  are  both  highly  nutritive;  they  have  the  same  laste; 
the  same  odour;  the  same  colour;  they  both  coagulate;  they 
separate  into  two  parts--oiie  liquid  and  the  other  solid.     M  M. 
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Leu  rent  and  Lassaigrie,  have  analyzed  the  chyle  and  lymph  of 
numerous  animals,  and  they  inform  us,  that  chemistry  po^sessefl 
no  means  of  detecting  an  essential  difference  between  them* 
FromM  M.  Halle  and  Dupuytren  we  learn,  t  at  tliey  observed 
upon  the  chylous  coagulum  a  fatty  or  oily  substance,  which  tUey 
had  never  seen  upon  lymph*  Although  thio  evidently  discloses 
an  unimportant  difference^  it  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  distinguishing  chyle  from  lymph*  Its  appearance  is  occasion^ 
al  and  accidental  only — not  universal,  and  its  occurrence  is 
ascribable  exclusively  to  the  particular  kind  of  aliment  upon 
which  the  animal  has  subsisted*  While  it  occurs  fn^qently  in 
carnivorous,  it  is  never  present  in  animals  entirely  herbivorous* 

There  is  very  great  analogy  between  chyle  and  blood*  The 
separation  of  the  former  into  two  distinct  parts,  resembles  very 
much  the  spontaneous  separation  of  the  latter  into  crassamei^ 
tum  and  serum.  The  chyle,  likewise,  resembles  the  blood  in 
the  nature  of  its  salts*  The  properties  of  the  liquid  part  of 
chyle  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The 
chyle  is  fibrinous,  but  its  fibrine  is  less  elastic,  and  is  more  com- 
pletely and  promptly  soluble  in  caustic  potash  than  that  of  the 
blood.  In  the  latter  too,  fibrine  exists  in  greater  abundance, 
and  is  of  greater  specific  gravity.  Between  chyle  and  blood 
Dr.  Bostock  attempts  to  establish  an  essential  difference  upon 
the  same  basis  precisely  as  attempted  by  M  M.  italic  and 
Dnpuytren«  By  Dr.  Bostock  it  is  said,  that  ch^le  contains  a 
quafitity  of  an  oily  or  fatty  matter,  ^an  ingredient  which  is  only 
occasionally  found  in  the  blood."  It  should  have  been  recollect- 
ed, however,  before  he  attempted  to  establish  a  distinction  upon 
so  frail  and  uncertain  a  foundation,  that  this^Mngrcdicut"  is  only 
of  occasional  occurrence  in  chyle.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Dr*  Mar- 
cet,  that  oil  or  fat  is  found  in  animal  but  never  in  vegetable 
chyle. 

The  attributes  of  chyle  and  blood,  both  in  a  chemical  and 
physiolojjical  point  of  view,  are  such,  therefore,  as  to  authorise 
us  in  considering  them  as  stronf^lv  resembling  though  not  iden- 
tical fluids.  B'^tweeii  thorn,  ho^vever,  there  are  tho*e  who 
contend  for  a  still  more  close  analogy.     Thus  M  M*  Parmen- 
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tier  and  Deyeux  were  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  only  difler- 
CDce  which  exists  between  chyle  and  blood,  consists  in  the 
coloaring  matter  of  the  latter. 

Connected  with  this  enquiry,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  if 
there  are  any  points  of  analogy  between  the  lymph  and  blood. 
Having  already  demonstrated,  that  there  is  considerable  resem- 
blance between  chyle  and  lymph,  as  well  as  between  chyle 
and  blood,  reasoning  a  priori^  we  are  authorized  to  assert,  that 
a  similar  analogy  will  be  found  between  lymph  and  blood. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  there  is  considerable 
likeness  between  the  solid  part  of  lymph  and  the  coagulum  of 
blood,  and,  that  the  same  efiects  are  produced  in  the  former 
by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  as  in  the  lat- 
ter. Like  blood,  says  Mascagni,  lymph  in  the  oourse  of  from 
seven  to  ten  minutes  separates  into  two  parts.  In  the  midst  of 
the  more  abundant  serous  portion,  a  fibrous  coagulum  floats^ 
which,  by  contracting,  is  formed  into  a  small  cake.  From  which 
he  concludes,  that  lymph  consists  for  the  greatest  part  of  serum 
and  that  fibrin  constitutes  its  least  part.  The  fact  of  lymph 
separating  into  two  parts  cannot  he  doubted,  but,  that  it  con- 
sists for  the  greatest  part  of  serum  is  rendered  very  questiona- 
ble  by  Soemmering,  and,  that  fibrin  constitutes  its  least  part  is 
disproved  by  the  researches  of  M.  Chevreuil  and  others.  By  M» 
Richerand,  it  is  said,  that  the  lymph  in  man  and  warm-blooded 
animals,  appears  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  fluid  which  is 
contained  in  the  vessek  of  white-blooded  animals.  By  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  the  author  of  a  Croonean  Lecture,  it  is  said,  that 
in  all  probability,  the  lymph  is  something  more  than  the  fluid 
absorbed  from  the  surfaces  upon  which  the  arteries  had  depos- 
ited it  to  lubricate  them;  for  such  fluid  does  not  coagulate  in  a 
beat  less  than  160^,  whereas  the  lymph  coagulates  upon  expo- 
sure only,  and  in  so  doing  it  greatly  resembles  the  coagulable 
lymph  of  the  blood.  We  are  told  by  M.  IViagendie,  that  in 
some  cases,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  lymph  and 
the  blood,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

These  statements,  particularly  when  associated  with  the  tes- 
timony of  MM.  Leurent  and  Lassaigne,  who  say  it  is  impos- 
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61  hie  to  dii^cover  an  essential  difiereace  between  chyle  and 
lymph,  and  with  that  of  M.  M.  Pamientier  and  Deyeux,  who 
inform  us,  that  they  consider  the  only  ditTerence  between  bkxxl 
and  chyle  to  consist  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  former,  must 
satisfactorily  prove,  that  the  difference  between  lymph  and 
blood  is  of  necessity  very  inconsiderable. 

Shades  of  difference  doubtless  exist  between  chyle,  lymph 
and  blood,  but  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  convince  us, 
that  they  proceed  exclusively  from  different  degrees  of  elahora* 
tion.  If  the  hypothesis  we  are  attempting  to  establish  is  true, 
Uiorough  iQvcstigation  must  prove,  that  blood  is  a  more  vital  or 
more  completely  elaborated  fluid  than  lymph,  and  lymph  more 
so  than  chyle.  That  chyle  is  more  so  than  chynoe  has  already 
been  proved.  . 

Thus,  fibrin  is  more  abundant  and  of  greater  specific  gravity 
and  is  more  elastic  in  blood  than  in  lymph.  Blood  coagulates 
sooner  than  lymph  and  its  colour  is  more  decidedly  affected  by 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  That  lymph  is  more  amply  sup- 
plied with  fibrin  than  chyle,  is  proved  by  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  M  M.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann.  Theseindividuak 
inform  us,  that  fibrin  abounds  in  the  lymph  of  the  lower  extreme- 
ties,  and  that  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  chyle  after  the  addition 
of  the  lymph  from  the  spleen.  The  legitimate  rooclusion  from 
which  is,  that  lymph  is  richer  in  fibrin  than  chyle.  Actual  ex- 
periment has  proved  to  us,  that  lymph  sooner  coagulates  and 
that  its  colour  is  sooner  and  more  manifestly  affected  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  than  chyle. 

In  accordanre  with  the  opinion  here  avowed,  chyle  should 
not  be  so  instantaneously,  n>  is  genenilly  supposed,  inrorporated 
with  the  blood,  as  to  prevent  under  any  circumstances  a  distine- 
tion  between  the  former  and  latter.  That  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion is  false  and  unfounded  a  little  examination  will  convtoce 
the  reader. 

In  numerous  casos  i-ecorded  bv  Ru\-scb,  Glts^n«  Halier  and 
MorgasT'.i  of  the  disco\'ery  of  a  chyle-like  duid  mixed  with  the 
blotnU  it  is  n^nmrka*  le.that  there  was  eenerallv  scene afiertioa 
of  the  hoart  or  embarrassment  of  lespiratiou,  either  idiopsithic 
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or  sympathetic.  In  these  instances  sanguification  was  doubtless 
carried  on  imperfectly.  We  are  told  by  Bilsius,  an  old  author 
quoted  by  Baron  Haller,  that  he  had  seen  a  grey  chyle  in  the 
blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins.  In  the  same  vessels,  Soemmer* 
ing  is  of  opinion,  that  he  bad  seen  something  similar.  The  exist- 
ence of  chyle  in  the  blood  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Cruikshank. 

By  i^wer  it  i»  contended,  that  chyle  is  not  immediately  as- 
similated with  the  mass  of  blood  but  that  it  floats  in  it  for  some 
time  in  its  original  state.  In  support  of  this  opinion  a  most  re- 
markable case  isadduoed.  ^^A  maid,  after  eating  a  good  breakfast 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  was  let  blood  about  eleven  the  s^mo 
day  in  her  foot.  The  first  blood  was  received  in  a  porringer^  and 
within  a  Uttle  while  it  turned  verv  white.  Tlie  last  blood  was  re* 
ceivedina  saucer, which  turned  white  immediatelj^like  the  white 
of  a  custard.  Within  five  or  six  hours  after,  I  chanced  to  see  both'; 
and  that  in  the  porringer  was  half  blood  and  half  chyle,  swimming 
upon  it  like  a  serum  as  white  as  milk ;  and  that  in  the  saucer  all 
eh  yle  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  drop  of  blood.  And  wheo 
we  heated  them  distinctly  over  a  gentle  fire,  they  both  hardened 
as  the  white  of  an  egg  when  it  is  heated,  or  just  as  the  serum 
of  the  blood  doth  with  heating  but  far  more  white.  The  maid 
was  then  in  good  health,  and  only  let  blood  because  she  never 
had  her  courses,  yet  of  a  very  florid  clear  complexion." 

By  Blumenbach,  we  are  informed,  that  he  has  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  chyle  in  the  blood  drawn  after  digestion.  By 
Dr.  Rush,  it  is  said,  that  chyle  is  found  in  the  blood  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  lungs,  in  a  number  of  experiments  per- 
formed upon  dogs  by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  this  fact  was  fully  estab- 
lished. We  are  told  by  Professor  Duma^,  that  when  a  vein  is 
opened  in  an  animal  that  has  eaten  plentifully,  evident  traces  of 
chyle  may  be  detected  upon  the  surface  of  the  blood,  after  the 
process  of  digestion  has  terminated. 

From  evidence  multiplied  and  unquestionable  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit,  that  chyle  is  not  immediately  amalgamated 
and  confounded  with  the  blood ; — that  pnssine;  through  the  lungs 
once  on  I V,  is  not  sufficient  to  accompli^'h  this  object.  I»»der*d, 
we  have  satisfactory  reason  to  believe,  that  in  its  formal  state 
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as  pure  chyle,  it  has  not  jet  acquired  those  properties  by  whicfa 
it  is  rendered  a  proper  stimulus  to  the  organs  with  which  it  come? 
in  contact;  for  we  are  assured  by  Professor  Martini,  that  if  a 
more  abundant  quantity  of  chyle  than  is  customary,  enters 
the  circulation,  abnormal  action  is  sure  to  be  the  consequence. 

In  certain  morbid  conditions,  pure  bkx>d  wiN  he  absorbed  hy 
tb«^  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  instead  of  chyle.  Such  phe- 
nomena may  be  adduced  as  legitimate  proof  of  the  hypothesis 
here  defended.  Thus  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Ma8cagni,tbat 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  ^nd  peritoneum  are  frequently  filled 
with  blood  in  animals  that  have  died  in  consequence  of  pul- 
monary or  abdominal  haemorrhage.  From  which  he  conrkided^ 
that  these  vessels  absorbed  the  fluid  with  which  they  were  dis- 
tended. M.  A musfiuit, exhibited  to  the  Acaderaie  Royale,  a  mor- 
bid preparation,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died 
of  small-pox.  In  this  subject  the  attempt  to  inject  the  lymr 
phatic  absorbo-exhalents  had  been  made  in  vain;  and  the  obsta- 
cle was  found  to  consist  in  the  lymphatic  absorbo-exhalents  of 
the  abdomen,  and  even  the  thoracic  duct  itself,  being  loaded 
with  blood.  The  last-mentioned  phenomenon,  it  is  remaiiced, 
appears  to  have  been  observed  by  others;  but  is  not  indicative 
of  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  vessels  themselves;  which,  after 
removing  the  bloody  (absorbed  by  them  unquestionably,)  exhi* 
bited  theirnntural  physiological  appearance.  In  animals  as  well 
as  in  mer  M  Ma^endie  has  frequently  seen  these  vessels  filled 
with  blood,  where  there  had  been  no  extravasation  of  this  fluid. 

B\  M.  Magendie,  it  is  stated,  that  as  abstinence  is  protracted} 
lymph  assumes  progressively  a  deeper  red,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  eififht  days  it  is  as  red  as  hlood.  And  Scemmcriog  long 
ago  <»aid  ^  Inter  epulas  atque  porula,  novi  per  vasa  abforbentia 
cana  Its  intestinal  is  humores  s;inguinem  subire  incipiuf.t.^^  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  After  the  afiimal  has  fiisted  for  some 
time  chyle  cannot  be  as  usual  periodically  supplied.  The  oe- 
cessary  rot)sequence  of  which  is,  the  lymphatic  ahsorbo-exlia- 
lej't*  must  either  cease  to  act  altogether,  or  thev  must  act  apon 
the  blood  itst-lf.  Tiiis  is  facilitated  bv  the  modification  which 
the  elective  sensibility  of  these  vessels  mast  sustaiQ  from  a  pa»- 
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ticipation  in  the  impresaion  made  upon  the  syBtem  universaUjr 
by  protracted  abstinence.  Thus,  in  an  abnormal  state,  they  ab- 
sorb blood,  but  while  they  retain  their  physiological  integrity, 
they  obstinately  refuse  to  do  it« 

It  is  conjectured  by  M  M.  Tiedemann  and  Graelin,  that  the 
xed"C<doiiring  matter  ofchyky  is  secreted  from  the  arterial  blood 
by  the  mesentenc  glands  and  the  spleen*.  In  support  of  which 
it  is  said,  that  chyle  is  perfectly  white  before  it  has  passed 
flirough  the  srlands  of  the  mesentery,  but  that  it  reddens  espe- 
cially after  the  reddish  lymph  from  the  spleen  is  mixed  with  it* 
This  hypothesis  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  premises 
are  doubtless  sound;  but  the  conclusion  is  plainly  unautltorized* 
We  have  no  evidence  to  prove,,  that  the  lymph  of  other  parts  is- 
iKot  as  red  as  that  from  the  spleen*  Indeed,  (here  is  every  reasr 
on  to  believe  that  this  attribute  is  preserved  by  the  lymph 
throughout  the  system.  -  It  is  true,  that  the  lymph  from  the 
spleen  is  a  little  more  abundant  than  from  most  other  parts, and 
this  renders  it  naore  easy  to  minutely  notice  its  peculiarities* 
To  admit  that  the  lymph  from  the  spleen  only  is  reddish,  or  that 
it  is  more  so  than  that  of  other  parts,  would  be  an  admission  in 
direct  oppugnancy  to  a  well  established  fact*  The  uniformity 
of  character  in  the  attributes  of  lymph  throughout  the  system^ 
a  position  sustained  by  irrefragable  evidence,  would  be  at  once 
destroyed*  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
erroneous  hypothesis  of  H  M.  Gmeiin  and  Tiedenmnn,  in  order 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  which  it  is  deduced.  It 
yields  no  inconsiderable  support  to  the  source  to  which  we  have 
ascribed  lymph*  How  shall  we  explain  its  reddish  colour,  un- 
less we  attribute  it  to  absorption  by  the  lyniphatic  absorbo- 
«xhalents  from  the  capillary  blood->vessel6? 

Thus  the  erroneousnestt  of  the  most  plausible  hypotheses  has 
been  satisfactorily  shown,  and  the  following  propositions  tuUy 
established.  First,  that  one  portion  of  the  class  of  vessels  de- 
nominated lymphatic  absortio-exhalenls  originates  from  tlie 
eapillary  blood-vessels;  secondly,  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  lymph  and  blood;  thirdly,  that  the  shades 
of  diiference  are  owing  to  their  different  degrees  of  elaboration ; 
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and  lastly,  that  chjle  is  not  completely  identified  with  the  Mood 
in  passing  once  through  the  lungs.  We  shall  conclude  bj  remark- 
ing, that  lymph  is  considered  by  M  M.  Adelon  and  ChaoiMcr, 
a  more  perfectly  animalized  fluid  than  chyle,  and  that  H.  Du- 
puytren  says  its  concrescibiKty  is  8upenor  to  that  of  venous  and 
equal  to  that  of  arterial  blood.  This  is  considered  by  Hunter, 
an  indubitable  evidence  of  vitality. 

Functions  of  the  arterial  ahsmtho-^xhalents. — This  class  of  ves* 
selsis  the  great  elaboratorof  all  the  exhalations,  excrementitial 
as  well  as  the  recrementitial,  with  ithe  exception  of  the  biliary 
exhalation  of  the  liver;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  hepatic 
and  pulmonary  exhalations,  they  all  proceed  from  arterial  blood. 
It  is  not  our  design,  nor  does  it  comport  with  the  scope  of  this 
esitay,  to  enter  into  a  circumstantial  account  of  all  the  exhala- 
tions specifically.  With  the  exception  of  pulmonaiy  exhala- 
tion, and  the  exhalation  of  animal  heat,  the  remarks  which  we 
have  to  make  must,  chiefly  be  of  a  general  character.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  more  frequent  reference  will  be  made 
to  nutrition  than  to  any  of  the  others,  because  it  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  general  illustration. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  we 
make  no  distinction  between  the  exhalation  of  the  dements* 
of  nutrition,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  fibrin,  &c.  and  the  exha- 
lation of  saliva,  gastric  juice,  &c.  because  we  consider  them 
fundamentally  the  same.  Upon  the  same  principle  all  their 
particular  phenomena  are  explicable.  Of  this  principle  we 
may  be  ignorant,  but  we  are  persuaded^  that  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  fouttd  to  be  a  unit,  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole  as  to  a  part  of  them. 

Each  exhalation,  it  is  true,  has  its  peculiarities,  but  thisprw 
ceedsfrom  a  modification  in  the  organization  of  the  tissue  by 
which  it  is  produced,  and  this  necessarily  gives  rise  to  a  particu- 
lar mode  gf  sensibility.  The  merest  tyro  in  anatomy  can 
discover  an  obvious  difference,  between  the  organization  of 
the  kidney  and  liver,  between  the  testicle  and  the  mammn, 
&c.    Injections  will  succeed^  in  some  glands  much  better  than 
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iB<»thers,aDd  some  exhalatofy  surfaces  are  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  others  the  scat  of  hflBmorrhage. 

The  particular  sensihility  of  glands,  is  disclosed  in  the  manner 
io  ^*htch  they  are  afiected  hy  particular  therapeutic  agents. 
Thus  mercury  given  kia  certain  way,  will,  excite  the  liver  to  an 
augmented  cxhalatioD  of  bile;  and  in  another,  it  will  stimulate 
the  salivary  glands  to  unwonted  exertion.  Cantbarides  will 
irritate  the  kidneys,  and  ridi  stimuiatiog  diet  will  increase  the 
exhalation  of  semen. 

These  considerations  afford  abundant  evidence,  that  each 
exhalatory  tissue  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  organization; 
from  which  proceeds  a  peculiar  mode  of  vitality,  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  which  is  an  exhalation  in  possession  of  distinct  charac- 
terizing attributes.  It  is  only  in  their  sensible  effects, it  is  true, 
that  these  various  modifications  of  life  can  be  appreciated;  but 
they  are  as  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  au^ibsolute 
difierence  in  the  minute  structure  of  an  organ,  as  if  it  could  be 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  our  most  unerring  sense.  That 
a  materi»l  difference  exists  in  die  intimate  texture  of  the  nerves 
of  the  five  external  senses,  is  evinced  by  all  their  phenomena; 
but  this  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  powerful  mag- 
nifiers. This  must  be,  or  the  same  cause  precisely,  can  produce 
a  multiplicity  of  exceedingly  dissimilar  efiects. 

Exhalation  is  a  function  exclusively  vital.  It  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  any  influence  exercised  by  a  physical  or  chemical 
catise.  As  to  its  particular  mechanism,  we  can  say  nothing 
more  than  what  was  urged,  when  we  treated  of  the  function  of 
absorption  specifically.  Like  it,  its  essential  nature  is  inscru- 
table. To  us,  it  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfiiction  to  know, 
that  it  is  not  dependent,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  nny 
agent  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  vital  principle.  This 
it  would  appear  is  sufficiently  obvious.  To  the  judicious  and 
impartial,  at  least,  a  caupcTeeilot  the  different  hypotheses,  that 
have  been  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  physical  sciences, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  their  utter  insufficiency,  must 
constitute  an  arffumerUum  cruets  agtinst  all  speculative  inferen- 
ces from  premises  that  cannot  be  admitted.    Thus,  the  first 
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theoiy  of  note  among  the  modems,  is,  that  of  fermentation^ 
started  and  defended  by  Van  Helmot  and  Vieussens;  thcMj  came 
the  filtering  hypothesis,  by  which  particles  of  a  particular  ^'ize 
or  figure  passed  through  pores  of  the  same  size  and  figure,  ;\ud 
was  supported  by  Charleton,  Descartes,  Borelli,  and  Verheyn; 
then  the  theory  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  numbered 
among  its  advocates  the  celebrated  names  of  Winslow  ai.d  Hol- 
vetius;  then  the  thought  struck  Conor  that  the  body  was  really 
alive,  and  he  was  disposed  to  ascribe  exhalation  to  the  agency 
of 'the  nerves;  but  Boerhaaiise  and  Pitcairne,  refused  to  admit 
it,  and  contended,  that  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  in  the  glands.  The  hypotheses  of  transudation, 
capillary   attraction,  ^c,  are  equally   gross,  mechanical  and 

unfounded. 

The  chemical  theory,  with  its  numerous  modifications,  hat 
still  wwy  ^ble  parti^afts;  and  has  been  by  several  of  them^ 
defended  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  principles  it  inculcates 
are  openly  hostile  to  every  view  expressed  in  this  memoir.  To 
do  ourselves  justice,  it  will  not  do,  to  dispose  of  it  in  tlie  summa- 
ry manner  we  have  the  others  of  a  physical  nature.  No  apol- 
ogy can  be  required,  for  details  upon  this  point,  as  the  true 
interest  of  the  science  of  life,  imperiously  demands,  that  chem- 
istry should  be  driven  from  its  borders.  Although  the  paramount 
influence  and  importance  of  the  vital  principle  must  be  univer- 
sally acquiesced  in,  there  still  remains  an  interesting  inquiry  as 
to  the  structure  and  means  employed.  Tie  difficulty, not  to 
say  impracticability  of  this  investigation,  may  always  prevent 
us  from  obtainingan  unexci^ptionable  theory  of  exhalation,  yet, 
that  physiologist,  who  acknowledges  the  unconditional  and 
undivided  influence  of  the  vital  principle,  will  always  possess 
sounder  and  safer  opinions,  than  the  mere  chemical  philosopher. 
The  false  hypotheses  of  the  former,  have  always,  before  the 
light  of  truth,  promptly  arid  innocently  vanished  in  empty  air, 
but  those  of  the  latter,  before  it  has  dawned  upon  them,  have 
often  succeeded  in  establishing  practical  principles,  that  have 
lead  to  consequences  of  the.inost  deleterious  character.  Hec- 
atombs, of  individuals,  have  been  waatoaiy  sacriliced^  at  the 
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fibrine  of  their  unauthorized  idolatry^  These  evils  were  first 
clearly  seen  by  the  illustrious  George  Ernest  Stahl :  who,  though 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Sylvius  and  of  Willis,  and  the 
author  of  a  brilliant  chemical  system,  boldly  denied  the  exis- 
tence of  any  function  in  the  living  economy,  that  could  be  satis- 
factorily explained  upon  chemical  principles. 

Nor  is  it  strange,  that  an  hypothesis  so  radically  and  glaringly 
preposterous,  as  well  as  so  pregnant  with  the  most  detrimental  ■ 
consequences,  should  have  been  condemned  by  the  comprelien- 
sive  and  penetrating  mind  of  Stahl.  Not  like  most  debatea- 
ble  questions  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  that  have  no 
standard  to  w  hich  we  can  appeal,  in  order  accurately  to  measure  * 
their  strength  and  soundness,  the  chemist  himself  has  furnished 
us  with  a  criterion,  that  will  at  once  establish  the  truth  or 
expose  the  falsehood  of  his  hypothesis. 

His  investigations  are  exclusively  analytical  and  synthetical. 
All  substances  that  are  chemically  united,  the  vot  iries  of  the  sci- 
ence of  cheniistry  can  separate  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  their 
immediate  elements ;  and  these  elements  they  can  again  combine, 
from  which  will  result  a  reproduction  of  the  original  substance* 
Thus,  by  analysis  the  cliemist  will  ascertain  that  atmospheric 
air  is  composed  of  oxygen,  azote  and  carbonic  acid,  and  by 
synthesis  he  can  reproduce  it.  In  the  same  way,  he  can 
discover,  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
in  the  same  way  he  can  reproduce  them  in  the  form  of  water.  In 
every  investigation,  therefore,  in  which  he  fails  to  do  this,  he 
forfeits  all  just  claim  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  really 
scientific,  if  he  docs  not  unhesitatingly  not  only  acknowledge  the 
insufficiency,  but  the  total  inapplicability  of  the  science  of  chem- 
istry. When  he  has  attempted'to  explain  the  functions  of  life, 
has  he  not  signally  failed  in  every  effort  that  he  has  made? 
With  the  chemical  elements  of  the  body,  has  he  ever  succeeded 
in  producing  an  organized  tissue  or  an  animal  exhalation?  '  ' 
When  he  has  anal}  zed  the  blood  by  his  reagents,  why  does  he  '  if-' 
not  recombine  its  principles,  and  thus  reproduce  true  blood 
proper  to  circulate  in  t  ie  arteries  and  veins  and  yield  nutriment 
to  the  system?    Why  can  he  not  make  semen 'out  of  a  little 
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animal  mucus  and  some  of  the  phosphates?  When  gastric 
juice  IB  not  isuppiied  in  sulficient  quantity  by  the  stomach,  \^\ij 
cannot  wc  be  accommodated  by  the  apothecary?  Lei  the 
chemist  a rifswer,  w  y  \\e  cannot  with  a  vesicatory,  draw  a  blis- 
ter upon  a  dead  as  well  as  a  living  leg.  Such  attempts  would 
be  uHra-extravaganI:  they  would  be  ju5?tly  considered  as  the 
distempered  ravings  of  a  maniac,  and  the  chemist  who  couJd 
even  dream  of  hisabiUty  to  accomplish  them,  would  be  esteem- 
ed more  eminently  entitled  to  a  birth  in  a  mad-house  than  a 
place  in  the  laboratory. 

Should  it,  however,  be  alleged,  and  it  must  be  upon  untena- 
ble ground,  that  the  standard  to  which  we  have  appealed  is 
unfair  and  exceptionable,  the  chemist  cannot  certainly  refuse  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  that,  if  exhalation  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, all  the  elements  detected  in  the  exhalations  must  of  neces- 
sity have  pre-existed  in  the  gaseous  or  solid  substances,  that 
ministered  to  the  sustentation  of  life.  Here,  his  efforts  to  sup- 
port his  hypothesis,  will  prove  equally  abortive.  . 

Under  the  control  of  the  same  principle,  the  functions  arc 
carried  on  in  the  vegetable  as  they  are  in  the  animal  economy^ 
Analogies  deduced  from  the  former  may,  therefore, be  used  as 
legitimate  illustrations  of  the  operations  of  the  latter. 

Thus  plants  are  nourished  by  elementary  substances  so  sim- 
ple, that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  contain  the 
immediate  principles  of  nutrition.  They  will  not  only  live 
.  but  luxuriantly  grow  by  the  unaided  use  only  of  distilled  water, 
air,  caloric,  and  light,  that  arc  found  upon  analysis,  to  contain 
'ttoi  an  atom  of  many  of  the  eh'ments  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Now,  Ihese  principles  are  too  simple,  and  too  much  unlike  the 
composition  of  a  ve2;elahle,  to*authoriZ»  the  supposition,  that 
the  nutriment  of  the  latter,  existed  in  a  formal  slate  in  the  for- 
mer, and  that  its  extraction  is  all  that  is  nece^sary. 

By  the  researches  of  Lair.podius,  Bnicconnotand  Vauquelio, 

the  fact  has  been  abundantly  e^lablished,  that  plants  do  yield, 

•  upon  analy>is  earihy  constituents  not  a  particle  of  which  existt*d 

iu  the  soil  on  which  ti^ey  i:ri5W-    Cerialious  plant***  in  particular, 

yield  a  considerable  portiou  of  siliceous   eaiiU  nhicb  is  not 
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taken  from  the  soil  in  that  state,  but  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  the  process  of  elaboration.  This  is  proved  by  the  Aict,  that 
when  the  soil  in  which  thej  are  raised  is  entirely  divested  of  its 
silex,  the  plants  upon  analysis  are  foun*!  still  to  yield  it.  From 
very  accurate  <*xperinnents,  Bracconnot  asserts,  ^  that  organic 
force,  aided  by  solar  light,  developes  in  plants  substances  which 
have  been  regarded  simple,  such  as  earths,  alkalies,  metal^ 
8ulphur,phosphorus,  carbon,  perhaps  azote/'  By  M.  Saussure 
it  18  remarked,  that  during  growth  plants  acquire  an  additional' 
quantity  of  carbon.  According  to  the  chemist  Einhof,  the  cori^s 
of  pines,  that  grew  in  asterUeand  Uiiprodu.ctive  soil,aiid  which 
did  not  contain  a  single  atom  of  lime,  yielded  notwithstanding 
a  calcareous  earth. 

In  reference  to  the  animal  kingdom  particularly,  the  evi«> 
dence  of  the  existence  of  chemical  elements  in  the  exhalation's, 
that  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  food  or  air,  is  equally  clear  and  satis- 
factory. Thus,  there  are  animals  capable  of  incorporating 
with  the  material  structure  of  their  organs  the  principles  of  air 
and  water.  Numerous  examples  s^re  adduced  by  M.  Rondelet, 
of  marine  animals,  which,  from  the  constitution  of  their  organs, 
are  obliged  to  find  a  suitable  nourishment  in  water  exclusively* 
He  has  himself  seen  a  fish  kept  in  a  vessel  filled  with  very  pure 
water  during  the  space  of  three  years  grow  and  flourish  without 
the  possibility  of  obUiiniog  the  means  of  subsistence  from  any 
other  source  but  the  water.  Upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  George 
Fordyce,  we  stite,  that  the  gold-fish  was  kept  in  water  that  was 
supposed  to  be  pure,  and  by  being  merely  supplied  with  air,  it 
not  omIv  lived  for  many  months  but  increased  very  consi^Ierably 
in  size.  By  Redi,  Mead,  Vallisneri  and  Lacepede,  we  are  told 
of  reptiles  that  live  exclusively  upon  water,  and  of  this  they  con- 
sume a  very  inconsiderable  quantity. 

Bv  Vauquelin,  we  are  assured  that  in  the  dvces  and  egg-shells 
of  fowls,  that  had  been  fed  upon  grain  exclusively,  he  discover- 
ed  a  s^reater  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  than  the  gfrain  which 
ihev  consumed  would  yield.  In  a  train  of  well  coriducted  ex- 
perimeots,  performed  bv  tlie  arrurate  Pr.  Proutj  npoh  t'.ef<>iu- 
position  of  receut  eggs,  he  ascertained  the  nature  and  ci[uai:tity 
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of  their  elements,  and  then  compared  these  with  the  composF- 
tion  of  eggs  at  that  stage  of  incubation  when  the  chick  is  fulljr 
developed.  From  which  it  was  discovered,  that  the  animal  had 
acquired  a  greater  amount  of  earthy  matter,  than  could  be  ac*- 
counted  for  in  any  other  way,  but  b}  ascribing  its  development 
to  the  elaborative  exertions  of  the  vital  principle.  He  suppo- 
ses, that  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  of  the  chick  ^  does  not 
pre-exist  in  the  recent  egg."  In  another  place,  he  farther  re- 
marks, that  there  are  ^very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
earthy  matter  is  not  derived  from  the  sheM."  During  the  space 
of  ten  days  a  chicken  ^as  fed  by  M.  Richerand,  with  corn  mix- 
ed with  silex  exclusively.  Upon  examination  he  found  in  the 
excrement,  considerably  less  of  this  earth,  and,  on  the  contrary^, 
much  more  of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  time  than  was 
contained  in  the  aliment. 

As  azote  constitutes  a  considerable  chemical  element  in  the 
composition  of  the  animal  tissue,  and  as  it  also  is  found  in  most 
of  the  articles  employed  as  aliment,  the  chemist  has  iuslsted 
upon  it,  as  forcibly  tending  to  establish  his  hypothesis.  A  little 
examination  must  satisfy  us,  that  this  is  an  argument  which  the 
facts  connected  with  this  point,  and  which  are  confessed  to  be 
true,  will  not  authorize.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  presence 
of  azote  is  essential  in  an  article  to  make  it  nutritive,  while  we 
have  ample  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  reverse.  From  whence 
is  the  azote  derived  in  herbivorous  animals,  that  are  sustained 
by  articles  in  which  this  element  is  not  to  be  found?  In  gum 
there  is  no  azote,  and  yet,  it  frequently  constitutes  the  only  food 
upon  which  caravans  are  supported  in  toiling  through  regions 
covered  with  inhospitable  sand.  In  maize,  rice  and  sugar,  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  yet,  they  yield  whole  nations  an  abuI^ 
dant  and  healthful  nutriment.  These  facts,  together  with  those 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  which  clearly  proved  the  ac- 
tual generation  of  elements  in  the  blood,  that  did  not  pre-exist 
in  the  food,  must  demonstrate,  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  as- 
cribing the  production  of  azote  to  any  other  than  the  same 
cause. 

To  this  exposition  of  its  source  the  chemist  would  object, 
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that  it  ascribes  to  the  energies  of  life  the  ability  of  producing  a 
simple  substance^  which,  as  he  conceives,  is  violently  assaulting 
an  immoveably  established  .principle.  It  would  be  a  satisfacto- 
ry  reply  to  this  objection,  to  say,  that  \t  is  perfectly  impossible 
for  the  chemist  hims<'lf  to  tell  with  precision,  what  are  simple 
and  what  are  not  simple  substancec:.  But  we  will  not  avail  our- 
selves of  what  may  be  considered  a  subterfuge.  The  extent 
to  which  the  animal  economy  generates  simple  substances,  as 
they  are  chemically  called,  is  not  limited  to  azote  alone.  There 
are  several  others  nearly,  and  some  quite  as  much,  entitled  to  be 
considered  simple  as  azote.  Thus  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  M.  Bracconnot,  that  the  earths,  the  alkalies,  • 
the  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  carbon,  which  are  regarded 
as  su>'Stances  of  this  kind,  are  developed  by  the  energies  of  the 
vital  principle.  ' 

Dr.  Bostock,  a  most  accomplished  and  able  chemical  physi- 
ologist, is  constrained  to  admit,  that  some  animals,  the  food  of 
which  does  not  essentially  contain  azofr,  discharge  it  in  exceed- 
ing abundance  in  the  form  of  urea.  As  the  aliment  of  grami- 
nivorous animals  is  altogether  insufficient  to  yield  it  thus  ahun-^ 
dantly,  recourse  is  had  by  Dr.  Bostock  to  the  very  equivocal 
supply  furnished  by  pulmonary  absorption.  Independently  of 
the  manifest  impropriety  of  deducing  an  inference  from  pre- 
mises the  truth  of  which  is  warmly  contested,  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  has  taken*  refuge  in  an  argument  the  validity  of  which  *  *.  • 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  test.     We  can  very  easily  determine  *  : 

the  precise  amount  of  azote  discharged  in  the  form  of  urea,  "-^^5 
but,  I  ioiagine  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  absorbed  by  the  lungs  for  the  protracted  space  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  the  shortest  time,  evidently,  which  it  would  require 
to  render  an  experiment  of  this  kind  satisfactory.  Unless, 
therefore,  this  can  be  done,  and  a  comparison  drawn  between 
the  azote  discharged  and  that  absorbed  by  the  lunc^s,  to  roD- 
elude  with  Dr.  Bostock,  that  the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  for- 
mer, is  to  found  an  hypothesis  upon  a  mere  coiijecture  unsup- 
ported and  indefensible. 

Not  willing  that  an  hypothesis  glaringly  absurd  and  prepos- 
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terous  should  sink  into  deserved  oblivion,  M.  Magendie,  with 
his  usual  exhaustless  experimental  resources,  deterrained,  if 
possible,  to  give  to  it  the  substantial  support  conr>n)oiily  (he 
result  of  that  mode  of  investiga^jdiu*  His  design  was  to  prove^ 
that  in  its  ultiniate  analysis,  the  ^d  contains  all  the  elements, 
but  particularly  the  azote  of  the  animal  body. 

Dogs  were  fed  by  M.  Magendie  ^ith  articles  entirely  desti* 
tute  of  azote.  For  the  first  sevet)  or  eight,  and  even  as  late  as 
fifteen  days,  they  appeared  to  experiei)ce  no  inconvenience »• 
Then  emaciation  immediately  comnie*  ced,  although  the  appe> 
tite  did  not  seem  to  be  impaired.  Emaciation  augmenting 
however,  appetite  was  annihilated.  About  the  twentieth  day, 
ulceration  of  the  transparent  cornea  commenced — rapidly  pro- 
gressing until  it  was  perforated  and  the  humours  of  the  eye 
discharged.  Dissolution  took  place  between  the  32nd  and  36th 
days.  There  was  displayed  great  corporeal  extenuation;  "there 
was  no  fat  to  be  found;  the  muscles  were  reduced  more  than  five 
aixtlis  of  their  ordinary  volume,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
much  diminished  in  size,  and  strongly  contracted."  The  bile 
and  urine  had  the  characteristic  attributes  of  those  exhalat ions 
in  herbivorous  animals.  The  articles  with  which  thcae  ani- 
mals were  fed,  were  sugar,  sweet  oiU  distilled  water,  and  it  may 
be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  M.  Ma^endie  satisfied 
himself  that  they  '^were  reduced  into  a  particular  chyme, and 
that  thev  afterwards  furnished  an  abundant  clnie."^ 

Is  it  possible,  that  the  mind  of  any  physiologist,  unenthralled 
by  preconceived  opinions,  can  be  imposed  upon  by  these  experi- 
ments? The  conclusion  drawn  frc»m  them  by  IL  M:>gendie, 
is  precipitate,  unsound  and  unphilosophiral.  Is  it  not  certain, 
tint  they  did  not  die  because  their  food  was  destitute  of  az*^**? 
If  so,  what  is  the  reason  that  graminivorous  aiiiniak  flourish-^ 
tlieir  excretions  abounding  in  az«>te,  and  ret  theiraliment  ur.piXK 
vided  with  this  principle?  That  the  articles  used  were  not 
aJtojrether  destitute  of  a  nutritive  power  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
feet,  that  they  appeared  to  exp<^rie nee  no  itn'opvenience,  nor 
did  thev  commo'ice  emariatii»<j  until  ?*^e  expiration  of  seven, 
eight  and  fifteen  days,  and  can  it  be  po^:^iblc  lor  an  aninal.  pre- 
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vioQsly  healthy  and  hearty,  to  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  starva- 
tion tor  this  length  of  time,  and  exhibit  none  of  the  evidences  of 
gradual  corporeal  extenuation?  Previously,  moreover,  the  ap* 
petite  was  unimpaired ;  but Vio^its  vigour  began  to  decline,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  it  ivas  entirely  annihilated;  clearly 
corresponding  in  all  its  stag^,  wiih  the  progress  of  an  intense 
gastric  affection.  Could  any  other  result  have  been  rationally 
anticipated?  Is  it  possible,  that  an  animal^  bnxofli  with  health 
hnd  living  abundantly  upon  a  rich  animal  diet,  could  be  put 
upo'i  that  which  is  exrlusively.  composed  of  meagre  and  innpov- 
ensiling  vegetable  productions  with  impunity  to  his  digestive 
organs?  While,  therefore,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
de^ith,  In  the  experiments  performed  by  M.  Magendie,  arose 
exclusively  from  the  unavoidable  production  of  violent  chylopoi- 
etic  derangement,  the  evidence  is  yet  to  be  adduced,  to  prove 
that  the  absence  of  azote  in  the  article  used,  abstractly  consider- 
ed, had  any  ajjency  in  giving  rise  to  the  fatal  result. 

M'rrt'over,  it  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  every  different  species  of  _ 
aninial,  lives  almost  exclusively  upon  a  diet  composed  of  par- 
ticular articles,  for  the  digestion  of  which,  their  organs  are 
pariicukirly  adapted.  Does  it,  therefore,  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence.,  that  because  certain  articles  are  unfit  for  and 
destructive  of  certain  animals  they  must  be  so  of  all?  It  is  an 
established  fact,  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  aliment 
abundantly  supplied  with  t  e  nutritive  principle,  but  which  are 
ncvertlieless  injurious  to  certain  attimals,aa  there  are  varieties  of 

■ 

gas  richly  impregnated  with  ox}  gen,  that  will  not  support  respi- 
ration. ThiH'OUghiy  did  Hippocrates  comprehend  this  subject 
when  he  said,** alimentum  unum  et  nmi  unum,^^ 

If  the  view,  however,  which  we  have  taken  of  the  experiments 
of  M.  Magendie,  does  not  appear  satisfactory  to  the  reader, 
let  him  consult  those  of  Dr.  Stark,  and   every  doubt  must  he  * 

removed.  This  individual  clearly  proved,  by  a  train  of  very 
conclusive  experiments,  that  even  those  substances  which  afford 
the  most  nutrition,  could  not  be  used  as  the  sole  article  of  diet 
for  any  lengih  of  time  without  the  stomach  beiug  seiiuuiii)  de- 
ranged. 


I 


> 
> 
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Thus,  from  a  sober  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  menti 
T)f  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  exlialation,  we  are  persuaded, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  it  is  altogether  without 
foundation.  We  have  fully  proved; that  there  is  reall>  found  in 
the  exhalations,  elementary  principles  which  did  not  pre-exist  in 
the  food.* 

Constituting  nothing  more  than  a  property  of  the  vessels  of 
the  absorbeat  system,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence^ 
that  the  functions  that  have  been  called  secretory  are  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  living  principle,  if  we  have  succeeded 
Id  satisfactorily  proving  that  absorption  is  emphatically  a  vital 
'process.  That  this  has  been  done  the  candid  will  not  question. 
As  there  are  those,  however,  who  may  not  be  inclined  to  unite 
with  us  in  this  conclusiori,  we  shall  institute  a  brief  examination 
of  the  phenomena  specifically  belonging  to  exhalation,  and  we 
feel  well  assured,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate,  that  thej 
all  cooperate  in  condemning  as  utterly  gratuitous  and  absurd 
every  form  in  which  the  physical  hypothesis  has  been  presented. 

As  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  aH  the  exlialatory  elements 
4n  the  bloody  and  as  it  considers  the  capillary  arteries  as  the 
Immediate  instruments  of  exhalation,  it  necess^arily  inq^lies  a 
coetaneotts  if  not  pre-existing  alteration  in  the  circulation, 
whenever  there  occurs  either  a  normal  or  abnormal  change  in 
exhalation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advertise  us,  that  the  altera- 
tion in  the  former,  in  a  majority  of  instances  is  nearly  coetane- 
ous  with  that  in  the  latter,  but  it  is  not  true,  that  they  stand 
towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  There 
ts  no  difficulty  in  adducing  abundant  i^stancej. of  morbid  exha- 
lation, in  which  the  integrity  of  the  circulatio  v  i<;  .'^4^intained 
^mimpaired.  Tumours  arc  the  result  of  morbid  exhalation, 
and  in  the  first  stage,  at  least,  tb^y  malfte  no  impression  upon 
the  action  of  the  henri.     Osseous  depositions  exist   ftrqu^ntly, 

*  In  refutation  of  tbetic  cheoiicnl  va^rieii  much  more  roisht  be  said,  and 

Serhaos  with  advantage,  but  for  fbe  :'ur(io«es  of  thisessa^^we  ho;>esiitlicient 
as  been  already  ure^ed.  To  tho!-e,  who  desire  a  more  aniolp  and  rhilo«o  >hic 
ex[>o8ition  of  the  stibiect,  we  takecreat  i-leafliirein  din^ctin^  their  uttfutian 
'to  an  exceedine:1y  able  •  n.ertobe  found  in  the  2d.  vol.bf  thi^  jonm-.d^f  iMtJod 
^^  Thoughts  on  the  Changes  and  Uieir  Causes^  whiehare  perjtclvaUt,  tM^mrrin^in 
nuUefiat  Creation,  By  Ch'trii'^  Caldwel)  M.D.,  IVofcss^ir  of  the  lastitutn Of 
JMedicine,  and  Clinical  Ptuctice  in  Transylvania  University.'* 
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(or  jears  without  being  suspected,  and  without  afifecting  the 
vigour  of  the  circulation.  Collections  of  pus  have  often  been 
detected  after  death,  when  no  symptom  during  life  denoted  their 
existence.  How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  dropsical  ac<:u- 
nulatioos  without  t^ny  corresponding  change  in  the  pulse? 
Numerous  other  instances  could  easily  be  adduced,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  integrity  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 
is  not  necessarily  dependant  upon  a  sound  state  of  the  exhala- 
tions. 

If  the  capillary  arteries  were  the  immediate  instruments  of 
exhalation,  or  if  the  exhalations  exist  in  the  blood,  extirpation 
of  an  organ  could  not  prevent  its  exhalation  from  appearing  in 
that  fluid.  But  destroy  the  kidneys  and  urea  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  blood;  extirpate  the  testicles  and  the  eunuch  will 
be  deprived  of  all  the  attributes  that  depend  upon  the  semen. 

In  physics,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  power  of  vital  ela- 
boration, residing  in  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents.  Without 
it  we  shall  be  totally  unable  to  explain  the  numerous  morbid 
transmutations,  which  are  daily  exhibited  in  the  exhalations. 
Thus,  the  reception  of  a  morbid  impression  by  an  organ  will 
immediately  produce  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  exhalation. 
In  intermittent  fever, during  the  chill,  the  urine  is  aqueous; dur- 
ing reaction,  it  is  red;  and  in  the  sweating  stage,  a  sediment  is 
deposited*  In  diabetes  it  is  unusually  abundant:  it  is  some- 
times sweet  and  sometimes  insipid.  When  inflamed  the  adipose 
tis^sue  exhales  pus  instead  of  fat ;  the  serous  membranes  some- 
times exhale  coagulable  lymph,  instead  of  serum.  We  often  see 
the  white  unyielding  bone^  by  a  morbid  nutrition,  become  soft, 
red  and  fleshy.  In  the  same  way  a  muscle  in  particular  pnrts 
is  transformed  into  bone  and  the  cellul^f  tissue  into  cartilage* 
The  liver  is  sometimes  nourished  with  a  whitish  fat,  and  then 
it  degenerates  into  a  cerebri ^orm  substance. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  illustrations  of  morbid  exhalation. 
Look  at  the  desolation  of  human  happiness  and  of  human  life^ 
produced  by  the  virus  in  rabies  canina,  in  syphilis,  and  in  small- 
pox, all  of  which  are  morbid  products.  These  are  the  unques- 
tiooable  efltcts  of  a  morbid  exertion  of  the  property  of  elatK>ra- 
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0on— of  that  ehboration,  in  whose  plastic  handt,  if  wc  may  uw 
the  pxpre»ion,  ever;  exhahtion  is  moulded  into  the  partkalar 
ftrm,  whether  nomw)  or  abnormal,  under  which  it  is  exbilnted. 
1ti  tlic  ilHfdays  of  its  wonderful  powers  of  metamorphnis,  w« 
sec  (hi^  creations  of  a  purely  vital  agent,  whose  ess^ice  is  (o  ui 
We  f  onfea  entirel^r  incomprehensible. 

Here  ire  might  properly  close  tbli  particular  sul^ect  of  in- 
vestigation, but  we  are  induced  toextendit  still  Airther,  in  order 
to  Btudy;i  point  of  great  interest,  butf  which,  we  are  asiaredf 
haji  not  been  examined  with  sufficient  attention.  I  allude  to 
the  form  under  wliich  the  elements  of  exhalation  aje  reroored 
from  the  blood.  Here  we  are  persaaded  the  generality  of  vi- 
tal physiologists  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  which  tiiey  have 
BO  seferelycondemned,  and  successfully  exposed  inthechemiGaL 
"By  the  latter  it  is  contended,  that  ail  the  etements  of  exhala- 
tion pre-enst  in  the  blood,  and  by  (he  former  it  is  maintained^ 
that  the  elective  sensibility  reAises  admission  to  all  the  prioci- 
pies  of  the  blood  but  such  us  are  \n  relation  with  it,  or  rather, 
all  those  they  consider  unfit  to  be  vitally  transformed  into  a 
{Htrticular  exhalation.  Titvs  the  fibrin  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones  are  of  tbis  character;  and  they 
are  consequently  removed  frotn  the  torrent  of  the  circulatioa 
by  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  of  those  tissues  respectively. 
Now,  1  find  it  impossible  to  discover  any  diflerence  between  the 
chemical  and  theprevaihng  vital  hypothesis  but  in  reference  ta 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  exhalatory  elements  are  re- 
moved from  the  blood.  The  former  denies  and  the  latter  de- 
fends the  existence  of  the  property  denominated  elective  sen- 
sibility, while  it  appears  to  us  very  manifest,  that  tliey  are  both 
predicated  upon  a  palpable  error,  i.  e.  the  pre^xistence  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  esbalalions  in  the  blood. 

The  vital  hypothesis  is  extremely  plausible  to  a  certain  point, 
but  wtien  we  determine  to  pursue  it  beyond  this,  we  at  once  find, 
that  it  is  objectionahle  for  the  very  reasons,  which  contribute 
go  clearly  to  demonstrate,  the  fohbood  of  the  chenucal  theory. 
Tbos,  no  speculative  opinion  can  be  moie  beautiful  or  appear 
more  Inoistibly  laacioatiug,  thaa  when  we  see  the  electiTe  ten* 
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•ibUitj  of  the  arterial  abBorbo-exhalents  appropriating  with 
most  finished  tact  the  fibrin  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  muscles; 
the  albumen  for  the  membranes;  the  phosphate  of  lime  for  the 
bones;  the  fatty  matter  of  Vauquelin,  &c.  But  when  we  a^ 
tempt  to  account  for  a  multiplicity  of  other  elements,  that  are  de« 
tected  in  the  exhalations,  but  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  blood, 
its  beauty  is  transformed  into  ugliness,  and  its  fascination  into 
repulsion.  The  invention  of  the  physiologist^  however,  will 
not  permit  him  to  he  thus  easily  foiled  and  defeated.  He  now 
assumes  a  new  ground  of  defence,  and  as  he  cannot  detect  the  * 
proper  materials  in  the  blood,  ho  boldly  asserts,  that  the  elective 
sensibility  fiibricates  them* 

We  do  not  say,  that  this  has  been  so  plainly  avowed,  but  we 
contend,  that  this  is  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  it  not  manifest, . 
that  as  the  elements  of  all  the  exhalations  do  not  exist  in  the 
blood,  and  as  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  selected  from 
that  fluid,  those,  which  cannot  be  detected  there,  must  be 
derived  fitmi  some  other  source?  What  other  alternative  10 
left  then,  hilt  to5upposc«  that  they  are  generated  by  the  exen- 
tions  of  organic  force.  To  the  hypothesis  thus  plainly  expressed 
is  it  not  evident,  that  we  may  ron$»ider  it  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
same  arguments,  that  were  employed  to  disprove  the  chemical*: 
theory. 

The  chemical  identity  of  the  blood,  has  been  ebundantiv  es«- 
tablished  by  researches,  the  most  diversified,  concurrent,  and  un- 
questionable, in  this  respect,  no  experimenter  of  acknow* 
fedged  standing  has  ever  succeeded  in  detectir)g  the  smallest  diA 
fercnce  between  arterial  aiid  venous  blood.  But  does  not  this  hj-  ^ 
pothesis  rest  upon  a  diametrically  opposite  supposition  ?  It  surely 
means  to  convey  the  preposterous  idea,  that  the  blood  of  one  part 
is  unlike  that  of  another.  Is  it  posnible  for  a  portion  of  a  number 
of  the  principles  of  the  blood  to  be  removed  and  be  deposited  in 
the  parendiyamtous  tissues  and  the  identity  of  that  fluid  continue 
unimpaired  ?  Certainly  not;  for  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  in- 
considerable nMy  be  the  reduction  of  one  principle,  if  ail  the 
rect  do  not  participate  to  an  equal  exti>nt  in  it,  the  identity  of 
blood  oMist  be  afiactad.    This  general  participation  is  discoun*- 
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tenanced  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  exhalatory  elements  do  not 
formally  pre-exist  in  the  blood ;  therefore,  the  loss  must  be  sus- 
tained by  those  that  do.     Thus  then,  when  in  the  exhalatorjr 
drgans  a  part  of  the  fibrin,  gelatin,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  have 
been  removed,  it  is  impossible  for  the  constitution  and  nature  of 
the  blood  to  be  precisely  the  same,  as  when  tt  issued  from  the- 
left  side  of  the  heart.     But  it  may  be  said,  that  as  the  principles 
of  the  blood,  which  correspond  with  those  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  exhalations  do  not  embrace  the 
whple  of  which  it  is  made  up,  is  it  not  probable,  that  tt  is  these, 
which  serve  to  produce  those  exhalations,  the  elements  of  which 
cannot  be  detected*  in  the  blood.     This  it  may   be  supposed 
would  preserve  its  identity.     This  must  unavoidably  be  the  , 

case  if  the  hypothesis  is  true,  for  there  is  no  other  source  from^  (  -* 
whence  to  derive  those  exhalatory  elements,  that  are  not  difr- 
covej^  in  the  blood.  In  answer  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  this  is  destroying  the  unity  of  exhalation,  an  at<tribute  which 
we  consider  unalienable,  by  making  it  embrace  two  principles^ 
that  are  essentially  unlike,  and  which,  I  conceive,  cannot  possi* 
biy  co-operate.  Thus,  some  of  the  exhalatory  elements  exist 
in  the  blood,  and  elective  sensibiKty  has  only  to  discover  and 
remove  them  to  their  respective  places  of  destination,  while 
there  are  others,  that  have  to  be  absolutdy  created  out  of  the 
remaini  ng  pririci  pies  of  the  blood.  Can  any  reason  be  assigned, 
if  this  he  true,  why  natune  shouMhave  rendered  this  process  so 
complex  and  unintelligible,  while,  on  all  other  occasions,  her 
operations  are  distir  gnished  for  astonishing  simplicity?  Or,  ca« 
it  be  explained,  if  she  designed  the  fibrin,  gelatin  &c.  tocorres* 
pond  to  those  elements  in  the  exhalations,  why  this  principle  was 
not  extended  to  the  rest? 

This  hypothesis  is  predicated  upon  another  supposition  equal- 
ly destitute  of  a  foundation  in  the  established  principles  of  truth. 
As  certain  of  the  element»  of  exhalation  decidf*dly  prepoi>> 
derate  at  particular  periods  of  life,  we  would  expect  to  find 
the  same  preponderance  in  the  priticiples  of  the  blood  at 
correspond  ins:  ages.  The  biriod  of  the  foetus,  therefore,  shouM 
be  found  uulike  that  of  the  adult;  the  blood  of  the  adult  should 
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differ  from  that  of  the  toothie9s,  bald,  decrepit  old  man ;  the 
hiood  of  the  male  from  that  of  the  female;  the  blood  of  man 
from  that  of  the  quadruped  &c.  But  chemistry  has  failed  in 
pointing  out  the  difference.  Every  attempt,  however  preg- 
nant with  hope,  has  terminated  in  a  complete  abortion.  Cov- 
ered  with  confusion  and  dismay  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  feil- 
ures,  the  chemist  confounds  arterial  with  venous  blood;  the 
blood  of  the  plebeian  with  that  of  the  patrician ;  the  blood  of 
man  with  that  of  the  quadruped,  and  living  with  dead  blood. 

In  certain  diseases  too  there  should  be  a  manifest  variatioa 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  principles  of  the  blood.  But 
in  moltities  ossium  can  the  chemist  discover  less  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  blood  than  usual ;  when  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion  to  deposite  bony  matter  in  certain  tissues,  as  sometimes 
happens,  do  we  find  this  salt  uncommonly  abundant  in  the  blood; 
when  the  cellular  tissue  is  transformed  into  cartilage  do  we  find 
the  blood  exuberantly  supplied*  with  gelatin ;  in  elephantiasis 
do  we  find  the  usual  quantity  of  fibrin  reduced  in  the  bioodf 
A  pointed  negative  must  be  given  to  every  one  of  these  ques- 
tions. If  then,  in  the  preceding  circumstances,  the  blood 
obstinately  retains  its  healthy  integrity,  while  there  is  every 
Tariety  in  the  quantity  of  its  elements  in  the  exhalations,  upon 
what  principle  of  reason  is  it,  that  the  specific  elements  of  the 
former  and  those  of  the  latter  are  considered  as  standing  in  the 
relation  of  immediate  cause  and  effect t 

From  these  considerations  we  are  persuaded,  it  must  appear 
obviously  evident,  (hat  the  hypothesis  which  maintains,  that  the 
elective  sensibilttv  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  selects 
the  fibrin  in  its  formal  state  from  the  blood  to  be  deposited  in 
muscles  exclusively;  the  gelatin  for  the  cartilages;  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  for  the  bones,  ^.  is  radically  unsourtd  and  in  its 
fundamental  principle  erroneous.  The  correspondence,  there- 
fore, which  is  observed  to  obtain  between  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  blood,  and  some  of  those  of  the  different  exhalations, 
we  are  constrained  to  consider  in  the  light  of  remarkable  coin- 
•idences  and  not  at  all  as  specific  cause  aid  effect.  They  are 
destitute  of  the  uniformity  necessary  to  render  them  so. 
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Having  now  advanced  thus  far  we  are  prepared,  and  it  will 
appear  to  many  a  most  paradoxical  aeBertion,  to  say,  that  in 
etat>orating  the  exhalations  the  whole  mass  of  perfectly  anioia- 
lized  Mood  is  laid  under  contribution*  This  declaration  we 
wish  to  be  considered  general  in  its  applicatioD,  as  we  know 
of  no  exhalation  yielded  by  arterial  blood,  that  should  constitute 
an  exception.  The  blood  is  an  enninently  vital  fluid,  and  we 
conceire  it  to  be  jast  as  easy  to  aHNild  the  whole  of  it  into  the 
form  of  a  particular  exhalation  as  a  part; 

Already  is  it  confessed,  that  the  arterial  absorbo-e^dialents  do 
elaborate  exhalations,  which  contain  principles  that  did  not  pre* 
exi^i  fomnally  in  the  blood,  and  why  anay  not  this  be  the  case 
with  the  whole  of  thenif  In  a  case  that  appears  so  plain,are 
we  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  mere  coincidence,  and  deduce  an 
hypothesis  from  a  small  number  of  iactt  when' there  are  so  many 
which  assert  our  conclusion  to  be  felset  Is  it  not  enough  for 
us  to  know,  that  the  elaborative  attribute  of  Ibe  absoibent  ve»> 
sets  does  create  principles,  ttiat  did  not  exist  in  tiie  bloodY  IT 
in  one  instance  she  possesses  this  ability,  in  others  exactly  Similar 
why  is  it  not  exerted?  When  the  exhalatory  elements  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  Mood,  we  gladly  admit,  that  they  are  created 
by  the  elaborative  ener^es  of  the  absorbent  vessels; but  when 
the  reverse  of  this  obtains,  this  creative  power  is  esteemed 
unnecessary.  In  the  fenner  case^wbo  can  say  whatpriociplet 
of  the  blood  are  yielded  up  to  flie  action  of  the  arterial  absoriN^ 
exhalents;  and  as  this  is  a  difliculty  which  cannot  be  renwved^ 
is  it  not  as  probable,  that  fibrin,  phosphate  of  lime,  tec*  can  be 
as  easily  transfertned  into  substances  radically  diflferent  from 
them  as  such,  as  any  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  blood  f 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  reaion  why  they  should  claim  aa 
exemption  from  tfaisprocess.  Manyof  them  owe  their  existence 
in  the  Mood,  in  the  state  in  which  tliey  are  found,  to  flie  influence 
of  it,  and  why  may  not  the  same  power  be  capaUe  of  exhibit* 
log  them  in  the  exhalents  under  a  totally  difierent  fermt 

These  transformations  are  constantly  going  forward  where*- 
evpf  the  influence  of  the  living  principle  is  felt.  They  com^ 
mence  in  the  plaBt,aiid  progress  step  by  step  witil  they 
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fiiUy  and  eminently  impregnated  withl  ife»  In  the  plant,  the  first 
step  of  the  process  of  elaiM>ration  unquestionaUy  begins.  Sub- 
stances are  extracted  from  the  soil,  that  are  evidently  anfit  in 
their  formal  state  to  be  elaborated  by  the  powers  of  the  animal 
economy,  but  from  them  are  created  elements  which  did  not 
exist  In  the  earth,  air  or  wateremployed  by  ttie  plant,  and  which 
are  to  animals  and  man  abundantly  nntritiTe.  Sabjected  to  the 
action  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  economy  in  passing  throii(j;h 
the  second  stage  of  the  process  of  elaboration,  chyme  is  pro* 
diiced,aDdinitwe  find  principles  that  did  not  pre-existin  the 
plant.  In  the  third  stage,  daring  which  chyle  appears,  elements 
are  developed,  that  did  not  exist  in  the  chyme  and  the  quan- 
tity of  those  that  did,  become,  more  abundant  In  the  fourth 
stage,  which  consists  in  the  transformation  of  chyle  into  lymph, 
the  principles  that  existed  in  the  former  are  found  to  be  in  greater 
abundance  in  the  latter.  In  the  fifth  stage,  in  which  lymph 
is  converted  into  blood,  Hbe  dements  augment  in  quantity.  In 
the  sixth  stage,  which  consists  in  the  elaboration  of  blood  into 
numerous  exhalations,  new  principles  appear  and  several  of 
the  old  ones  become  more  abundant 

Thus,  in  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chyle  the  whole  mass 
Is  elaborated  and  not  a  part;  in  the  conversion  of  chyle  into 
lymph  th^  whole  mass  is  elaborated  and  not  a  part;  in  the  con- 
version of  Ijrmph  into  blood  the  whole  mass  is  elaborated  and 
not  a  part;  and  in  the  conversion  of  blood  into  the  difierent  ex- 
halations, why  should  a  part  and  not  the  whole  be  elaborated! 

When  we  treat  of  the  functions  of  the  venous  absorbo-exha- 
lents,it  is  our  design  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  debris  of  the 
organs  are  thrown  directly  into  the  veins  and  converted  into 
venous  blood.  If  it  is,  therefore,  practicable  to  convert  the 
fibrin  of  the  muscles;  the  gelatin  of  the  cartilages;  the  albu- 
men of  t\ie  membranes;  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones, 
&c.  into  venous  blood,  why  should  the  idea  appear  more  absurd 
or  the  difficulty  seem  greater,  to  transform  the  perfectly  ani- 
malized  arterial  blood  en  masse  into  fibrin,  gelatin,  albumen,  phos- 
phate of  iime^&c*?    This  argument  is  strengthened  by  the 
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lact,  that  the  chemical  elements  of  arterial  and  venous  blood) ^ 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained^  are  precisely  identical. 

In  conclusion  let  us  remark,  that  the  reader  may  labour  un- 
der no  misapprehension,  that  the  hypothesis  above  suggested 
does  not  conflict,  in  the  least,  with  the  legitim'ite  influenc  e  of 
the  presiding  energies  of  elective  sensibility.  Thus,  the  per- 
fectly animalizod  blood  is  always  in  relation  with  the  elective 
sensibility  of  the  radicules  of  the  arterial  absorbo-ex talents, 
while  the  chyle,  which  is  floating  with  it,  and  whic\i  has  to  be 
subjected  to  the  elaborative  energies  of  the  lymphatic  absorbo- 
^xhalents,  never  is,  except  in  disease.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter order  of  absorbents,  the  reverse  of  this  precisely  obtains. 
While  they  absorb  the  chyle  they  refuse  admission  to  thepei^ 
fectly  animalized  arterial  blood. 

It  should  have  been  remarked  above  in  support  of  our  hy- 
pothesis, that  when  the  elaborative  power  of  the  arterial  absor- 
bo-exhalebts  is  so  decidedly  impaired,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
accomplishing  upon  the  blood  the  necessary  changes  it  is  then 
exhaled,  in  its  formal  state,  instead  of  the  proper  exhalation. 
Thus,  after  the  injudicious  suppression  of  haemorrhage  the 
breasts  have  frequently  exhaled  pure  blood  instead  of  milk. 
In  the  French  JournsUs,, numerous  cases  may  be  found  recorded 
of  the  exhalation  of  a  rose-coloured  milk  after  acrouchment.  In 
the  mal  de  Siann,  most  of  the  organs  exhaled  Mood.  This  is 
a  frequent  occurrence  with  the  kidneys  in  small  p**!.  Irstni  res 
of  the  exhalation  of  blood  mav  be  found  \u  the  u  riti:  s>  ot  Za- 
eutus  Lusitaitus,  Hilden,  >lerat,  &:c.  but  particularly  io  those 
of  the  latter  and  in  great  abundance. 

[to  be  COXTLXUED.J 


Art.  Til — ^n  ^ssay  on  the   Origin  of  the  Plague.    Bj  John 
EsT£N  Cooke  M.  D.  &c. 

jL  he  origin  of  the  disease  called  the  plague,  which  frequent- 
ly ravages  the  countries  around  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  is  a  subject  which  has  for  ages  attracted  the  attention  of 
physicians.  The  prevalent  opinion  has  J>een  that  a  specific  con- 
tagion is  the  cause.  But  even  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
have  admitted  that  a  peculiar  state  of  the  air  is  necessary  to 
its  production.  Thus  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  though  he  re- 
lates ridiculous  stories  in  proof  of  the  powerful  contagion  of 
the  plague,  in  plain  terms  allows  that  a  certain  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  necessary  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease. 

A  specimen  of  the  stories  alluded  to  "is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  discourse  on  the  plague.  "  A  very 
remarkable  story  lately  communicated  to  me  by  a  person  of  un- 
doubted credit,  is  too  much  to  the  purpose  to  be  here  omitted* 
The  fact  is  this.  In  the  year  1726,  an  English  ship  took  iQ 
goods  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  the  time  of  the  plague's  raging  there, 
and  carried  them  to  Alexandria.  Upon  opening  one  of  the 
bales  of  wool  in  a  field,  two  Turks  employed  in  the  work  were 
immediately  killed;  and  some  birds  which  happened  to  fly  over 
the  place,  dropped  down  dead."* 

But  notwithstanding  this  and  many  similar  absurd  stories  in 
his  book,  which  are  totally  opposed  to  the  well  known  fact,  that 
as  soon  as  the  plague  ceases  in  Egypt,  in  mid-summer,  the 
clothes  of  the  dead  are  sold  publicly  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  evil;  Dr.  Mead  plainly  shows  by  many  well  attest- 
ed facts,  that  a  certain  state  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  the  ' 
continuance  of  the  plague,  and  even  assigns  as  one  cause  of 
the  spreading  of  the  disease,  "  a  comipted  state  of  the  air."T 

Dr  Rassel  also,  a  later  and  a  more  judicious  writer,  although 
he  believed  this  disease  to  be  contagious,  repeatedly  asserts  the 

*  Mead^s  Discourse  ou  the  Plague,  p.  89.  t  Ibid  p.  GO. 
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necessity  of  a  particular  state  of  the  air  to  its  prevalence.     He 
says,  ^^The  state  of  the  air  instrumental  in  propagating  the 
plague  varies  in  its  degree  of  power,  as  well  as  in  its  duration."^ 
He  observes,  ^  Should  ever  that  state  of  the  air^withoul the  ant- 
currence  of  which  the  contagion  of  the  pestilence  never  spreads^  or 
ceases  to  act^  be  discovered   and  ascertained   by  unequivocal 
marks,  the  dread  of  the  plague  universally  prevalent,  woi'id  be 
greatly  diminished ;  more  effectual  means  of  preservation  would 
be  found  out,  and   the  application  of  them  might  safely  be 
limited  to  certain  seasons.     Experience  in  Turkey,  where  gene- 
rally no  precautions  are  taken  in  the  times  of  pestilence,  clear- 
ly evinces,  that  in  a  certain  state  of  the  air,  a  communication 
with  infected  places  may   subsist  without  any  material  conse- 
quence."t    ^  1  consider  it  therefore,  as  an  established  fact  in 
the  Levant,  that  commerce  and  intercourse  with  infected  towns, 
is  sometimes  attended,  with  no  bad  conscqj^ence.     The  same 
thing  may  perhaps  be  asserted,  without  restriction  of  all  conn* 
tries;  but  till  the  signs   indicating  a  pestilential  constitution  be 
ascertained,  no  particular  year  can  be  declared  exempt  from 
danger.'f    Again  he  says,  "We  have  already  seen  that  the 
plague  at  Marseilles  began  to  decline  long  before  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  police  to  attempt  the  general  expurgation  of  the 
city,  which  took  place  in  the  sequel:  and  that  the  measures  ta- 
ken for  that  purpose,  however  vigorously  pursued,  did  not  sue** 
ceed  in  extinguishing  the  distemper  entirely,  which  continued 
lingering  several  months  after.     Had  therefore  the  pestilential 
constitution  of  the  air  continued,  there  can  belittle  doubt  that 
the  plague  would  have  spread  at  Marseilles,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  the  year  1721,  in  the  same  season  which  in  the  year  preced- 
ing had  proved  so  fatal.     We  have  seen  alsont  Aleppo  in  176% 
thSt  the  plague  cea'sed  completely  without  any  exertion  what-- 
Bver  on  the  part  of  the  police ;  and  experience  in  other  places 
OT  Turkey,  as  well  as  at  London,  Nimeguen  and  Dantzic, 
furnishes  similar  examples. 

"  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  termination  of  the  plague 

*  Rufisel  on  the  Plague,  p.  273.        t  Ibid,  p.  280.  tlbid,p.^l. 
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ef  MarseUleswas  owing  principally  to  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ai  r."* 

These  quotations  from  avowed  contagionists  show  clearly 
that  a  peculiar  state  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  the  production 
and  prevalence  of  this  disease.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
essay  to  show  theit  this  state  of  the  air  is  the  same  with  that 
which  produces  the  autumnal  epidemics  of  temperate  climates: 
and  in  order  to  this  it  will  be  shown,  that  the  plague  arises  in 
the  same  circumstances  with  them,  prevaHs  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prevalence  of  the  same  circumstances  which  fa- 
vour them,  and  ceases  in  the  same  circumstances  with  them. 

The  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  autumnal  epidemics, 
have  been  shown^  in  a  preceding  paper  in  this  journal,  to  be 
heat  and  moisture  operating  upon  vegetable  nnatter;  and  there- 
fore that  marshy  situations  in  hot  weather,  or  upland  countries 
in  wet  and  hot  summers,  are  the  seat  of  these  epidemics;  that 
where  moist  vegetable  matter  abounds,  the  disease  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  of  the  weather;  that  extreme  drought  by  dry- 
ing up  a  marshy  soil  will,  even  in  hot  weather,  put  an  end  to 
it;  ajnd  that  cold  weather  will  do  the  same.  These  are  equally 
true  of  the  plague. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  places  in  which  this  dis- 
ease h'is  from  time  to  time  prevailed. 

England  was  very  often  ravaged  by  the  plague  in  former 
times.  That  country  is  flat,  moist,  and  in  many  parts  marshy. 
The  fens  or  marshes  of  Essex  and  Lincolnshire  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  medical  writings  of  that  country.  London,  which 
•was  so  often  harassed  and  once  almost  half  depopulated  by  the 
plague,  is  situated  in  a  low  place  originally  mars!  ly,  with  martihy 
rivulets  running;  through  it.  Westminster  was  formerly  sepn- 
rated  from  the  city  by  a  morass.  A  well  known  part  of  the 
city  is  called  the  Strand,  having  evidently  taken  its  name  from  its 
formerly  having  been  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  borders  of 
the  river  Thames  were  generally  marshy.  Many  other  towns 
of  Engl?md  were  formerly  ravaged  by  tlic  sa«>.e  dii5aase,and  tney 
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also  are  situated  in  low  places,  and  almost  universaHj  had 
marshy  ground  near  them. 

Holland  was  equally  harassed,  perhaps  more  so  than  England. 
That  country  was  one.  vast  marsh.  The  inland  towns  as  well 
as  the  sea-ports  were  surrounded  with  marshes  and  were  like- 
wise ravaged  by  the  plague. 

Many  towns  of  Germany  also,  formerly  ravaged  by  this  dis- 
ease, are  situated  on  riVcrs  and  near  marshes. 

Ill  Italy  the  plague  rag^d  with  the  utmost  violence  in  the  towns 
situated  in  the  valley,  through  which  run  the  Poand  its  branches. 
These  rivers  are  very  apt  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  former- 
ly overflowed  their  banks  upon  every  occurrence  of  this  kind. 
The  towns  on  ^he  other  side  of  Italy,  in  the  champaign  country 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  through  which  run 
many  sluggish  streams,  and  where  marshy  ground  was  abundant, 
were  likewise  harassed  in  the  same  manner. 

These  countries  are  not  at  this  day  ravaged  by  the  plague, 
but  yet  are  subject  to  epidemics  which  prevail  at  the  same  pe- 
riods of  the  year  in  which  the  former  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance. They  are  just  as  much  exposed  as  they  ever  were  to 
the  danger  of  receiving  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  means  of  coramerical  intercourse.  The  cause  of 
the  change  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  change  of  the 
constitution  of  the  air  of  those  European  countries:  and  when 
we  inquire  into  this  matter  we  find  that  a  prodigious  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  them. 

Formierly  England  was  a  wet  marshy  country  in  the  extreme: 
BOW  it  is  drained  and  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is 
comparatively  dry.  Formerly  London  was  an  actual  ouirsh; 
and  the  shores  of  the  l^hames  were  mire.  But  now,  for  miles 
of  its  course  through  that  city,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  wharf- 
ed.  Formerly  that  city  was,  with  few  excep'ions,  a  crowd  of 
huts,  without  regularity, situated  on  crooked  and  narrow  streets, 
and  abounding  with  filth.  .  Most  houses  had  no  floors  and  the 
earth  was  covered  with  rushes  cut  from  the  neighbouring 
marshes.  These  habitations  were  destroyed  by  the  great  6re 
in  1666,  immediately  after  which  the  city  was  laid  oflfiD  a  far 
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• 
better  manner.  Since  that  lime,  since  the  river  has  been  bank- 
ed out,  si[ice  the  marshes  in  the  city  have  been  filled,  and  the 
marshes  around  the  city  have  been  drained,  and  for  ten  miles 
around,  the  country  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the  streets 
have  been  made  wide  and  ventilation  has  been  free,  the  pla^^ue 
has  scarcely  apj^ared.  That  this  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
Its  absence  is  correct,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  same  ma- 
lignant fevers  wliich  always  preceded  the  plague;  that  is  to  say 
the  minor  degrees  of  that  epidemic;  have  appeared  since  those 
times,  but  have  never  arisen*  to  the  same  height,  those  malig- 
nant fevers  gradually  moderating  as  that  city  improved  in  the 
particulars  abovementioned ;  and  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
city  has  become  dry  and  cl  an,  and  the  country  for  many  miles 
around  is  highly  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the  city  with  vege- 
tables, these  diseases  are  little  known  except  in  the  confined, 
obscure  and  filthy  spots,'  which  in  some  degree  still  resemble 
what  the  whole  formerly  was.  Pringle  informs  us  that  in  his  time, 
that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,"  in  some  of  the  lowest, 
moistest,  and  closest  parts  of  the  town,  and  amongst  the  poorer 
people,  spotted  fevers  and  dysenteries  were  still  to  be  seen,  but 
were  seldom  to  be  heard  of  amongst  those  of  better  rank, 
living  in  more  air}'  situations.'^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  part  of  Europe  that 
has  been  mentioned.  Holland  is  infinitely  drier  than  it  former- 
ly was.  The  same  is  true  of  Italy.  The  country  on  the  bor- 
ders of  thr  Po,  in  particular,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  highly 
cultivated  one — preserved  from  inundations  by  numerous  em- 
bankments, t 

The  evidence  adduced  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  Europe  the  plague  arose  in  situations  in  which  miasmata 
must  have  abounded  in  hot  summers;  and  it  appears  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  received  from  the  writers  of- 
that  day,  of  the  number  of  persons  who  died  in  the  several 
months,  that  this  disease  increased  with  the  increasing  heat  of 
summer,  was  at  its  greatest  height  when  the  temperature  was 
highest,  and  declined  as  it  declined. 

This  id  strikingly  evinced  by  the  following  table.     The  figures 


1636 

•  1665 

1709 

37 

2 

162 

43 

440 

1060 

319 

456 

5667 

1313 

1239 

17036 

6139 

3856 

31569 

8303 

2786 

9444 

4932 

2602 

3449 

1961 

640 

734 

584 
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1593  &LC.  in  the  first  row  indicate  the  years:  the  figures  in  a* 
line  with  the  names  of  the  nnonths  indicate  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  died  in  the  respective  months  in  each  year  in  London ; 
excepting  the  last  column  of  figures,  which  contains  the  num- 
bers that  died  in  Dantzic  in  1709. 
1593         l(i03         1625 

April  138  26  85 

May  167  •        83  224 

June  468         362  954 

July  2930       2999         5887 

August  2880  8919  16455 
September  2200  12504  9979 
October  12C0  4012  1514 
November     710       1352  256 

December     290        324  37 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  mortality  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  heat  of  the  season,  declined  with  it  and 
ceased  in  cold  weather.  It  is  even  observable  that  the  very 
same  kind  of  variations  that  are  obserredin  the  epidemics  of  hot 
weather  in  this  country,  occurred  in  these  epidemics  in  London 
and  Dantzic.  Thus,  in  the  year  1793  in  Philadelphia,  the  fever 
was  on  the  increase  in  September,  and  was  at  its  height  as  late 
as  the  second  week  of  October;  and  we  know  that  the  weather 
was  in  that  year  excessively  hot  in  October:  but  in  1798  the 
fever  was  suddenly  checked,  when  raging  with  uncommon  vio- 
lence, in  every  part  of  the  city  as  early  as  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber by  a  frost.  So  in  the  table  above,  the  disease  was  at  its 
height  in  London  in  September  in  three  years  of  the  five  stated: 
but  in  1593,  and  more  particularly  in  1625,  the  mortality  of 
September  was  less  than  that  of  August.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance deserving  especial  notice.  The  summer  of  1798, 
was  excessively  dry  and  hot;  and  the  fever  of  that  year  was 
the  most  violent  that  ever  raged  in  P'oiladelphia.  In  just  such 
a  season,  in  16G5,  the  severest  plague  ravaged  London  that 
that  city  had  ever  experiersced.  The  summer  of  that  year  was 
so  hot  and  dry,  that  cattle  were  killed  for  want  of  grass  to  feed 
them. 
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From  the  statements  now  made,  it  is  evident  that  in  Europe 
the  plague  prevailed  in  places  in  which  miasmata  must  have 
abounded  in  hot  weather;  and  that  the  heat  of  summer  was 
the  time  in  which  it  prevailed^  and  with  greater  or  less  force 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather;  and  consequently  in 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  miasmata. 

If  we  examine  into  the  state  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa  at  the  times  when  the  disease  prevails  in  them,  we  shall 
find  the  same  truth  abundantly  supported. 

Egypt  is  often  ravaged  by  the  plague.  The  lower  part  of 
that  valley  is  a  very  rich  and  level  country.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  outlets  of  the  river  Nile,  some  of  which  have,  inconse- 
quence of  changes  in  the  course  of  the  waters,  become  stag- 
nant; and  it  has  lakes  and  numerous  canals.  The  whole  country, 
after  the  waters  of  the  annual  inundation  retire,  is  left  in  a 
marshy  state;  and  the  lowest  places  continue  marshy  until  mid- 
summer. Such  places  are  to  be  found  near  the  towns  and  in 
them. 

The  state  of  the  country  is  therefore  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  production  of  miasmata  In  hot  weather,  as  long  as  the  mois- 
ture continues; — and  this  is  the  very  time  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  in  that  country. 

The  Nile  begins  to  increase  in  June,  but  it  is  some  time  be- 
fore it  swells  beyond  its  banks.  Assalini  says  that  on  his  arrival 
in  that  country,  he  encamped  on  a  dry  barren  and  scorched  soil 
on  the  5th  of  July,  marched  for  Cairo  on  the  7th  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  arrived  thereon  the  23d.  On  the  19th 
of  August  the  dikes  were  cut  to  allow  the  water  to  enter  into 
the  squares  and  fjardcnsof  Cairo.  The  country  is  covered  in 
September  and  October,  and  is  quite  wet  until  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober, and  sometimes  later.  By  this  time  winter  is  approaching 
fast;  but  as  even  in  winter  the  temperature  of  that  country  is 
high,  fever  and  dysentery  make  their  appearance.  In  the 
month* of  February  the  heat,  we  are  informed,  is  scarcely  sup- 
portable by  dn  European,*  and  as  the  season  advances,  the  tem- 
perature rapidly  increases.     The  plague  appears  in  the  spring, 

♦  Rees's  Cyclopedia;  Art.  Egjpt. 
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increases  with  the  increasing  he;ft  of  the  weather;  but  the  same 
cause  drying  up  the  country  rapidly  in  June,  the  disease  de^ 
chnes  and  terminates  about  the  last  of  that  rnqnth  or  the  first 
of  July,  when  the  Y^ry  nnarshes  and  lakes  have  been  dried  up, 
before  the  temperature  rises  to  its  greatest  height,  which  is  in 
August. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difierence  be- 
tween the  circumstances  in  which  the  plague  ceases  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  European  countries  which  have  been  mentioned^  Id 
the  latter  the  disease  continued  until  checked  by  cold  weather; 
in  the  former,  it  ceased  befpre  the  heat  had  arrived  at  its  great- 
est height.  But  this  difference  corroborates  the  doctrine  main- 
tained. In  the  places  mentioned  in  Europe  there  was  always 
moisture  enough;  and  the  disease  appeared  only  when  the  heat 
became  excessive;  and  it  continued  as  long  as  the  temperature 
continued  high  enough.  The  disease  therefore  ceased  for  want 
of  a  temperature  high  enough  to  sustain  it.  In  Eeypt,on  the 
other  band,  it  was  moisture  that  became  deficient.  The  disease 
appeared  as  soon  as  the  temperature  was  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  and  continued  to  increase  with  It:  but,  no  rain  falling  in  that 
country,  and  the  moisture  left  by  the  inundation  gradually 
evaporating,  by  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July  the  whole 
€Ountry  becomes  perfectly  dry:  even  the  marshes  and  shallow 
lakes  are  dried  up.*  The  disease,  therefore,  ceases  when  the 
moisture  fails;  which  is  precisely  what  ought  to  occur,  if  the 
disease  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  heat  and  moisture.  This 
is  what  occurs  in  temperate  climates  in  diseases  admitted  to 
depend  on  the  concurrent  action  of  heat  and  moisture  on  vege- 
table matter.  When  a  country  is  perfectly  dried  up,  the  ordi- 
nary autumnal  fevers  cease. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  some  have  attributed  the  cessation 
of  the  plague  in  Egypt  about  the  last  of  June,  to  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  then  covering  the  country.  This  however  is  certainly 
incorrect.  The  Nile  indeed  begins  to  rise  in  June;  but  the 
river  at  that  time  of  excessive  dryness  is  very  low,  and  the 

*  AssaliDi  OD  the  Plagac,  p.  4. 
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increase  is  gradual;  so  that  some  time  elapses  before  it  fills 
the  banks,  and  it  gradually  spreads  over  the  country.  Assalini 
says  that  in  July  the  French  army  marched  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  23rd;  and  that  on  the  I9th 
of  August  the  dikes  were  cut  to  let  the  water  into  the  gardens 
of  that  city.* 

The  same  author  states  that  the  French  army  at  Jafia  in 
Syria,  in  1799,  encamped  near  some  marshes,  s^nd  soon  after  the 
plague  broke  out  among  tbem.t 

Dr.  Cowdery,  an  American  surgeon,  for  some  time  a  prison- 
er at  Tripoli,  gave  to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  the  following 
information  respecting  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  that 
city. 

That  city  is  situated  on  a  sandy  and  barren  desert.  It  was 
remarkably  healthy  also;  but  he  was  informed  that  it  had  for- 

«  _ 

merly  been  infected  with  the  plague.  Being  desirous  to  discov- 
^er  the  cause  of  the  change,  he  made  inquiries  among  the  old 
officers  of  government;  and  ascertained  the  following  facts. 
At  the  time  in  which  the  plague  prevailed,  there  was  a  large 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  and  eastern  ramparts,  which 
had  been  dug  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  This  ditch  contained 
water,  and  during  the  hot  weather  the  plague  broke  out;  and 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  were  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the 
ditch,  were  the  first  sufferers  and  perished  almost  entirely.  Since 
that  time,  by  the  operation  of  the  rains  in  winter  and  the  winds 
in  summer,  the  ditch  bad  been  filled  with  sand;  and  the  city 
had  become  healthy.^ 

We  have  a  very  minute  account  of  the  circumstances  in 
ivhichthe  plague  prevailed  in  Aleppo  in  Syria  in  1760,  1761 
and  1762,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Russel;  and  the  whole  sustains 
the  doctrine  here  advocated  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  city  of  Aleppo,  which  contained  at  the  time  Dr.  Russel 
wrote  about  250,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  upon  several  si^li 
hills  and  in  the  intervening  valleys.  There  was  at  the  time  he 
wrote  a  broad  ditch  around  the  town,  partly  filled  up.  A  stream 
of  water  runs  through  the  city,  and  sometimes  overflow>  its 

*  Assalini,  p.  6.  f  Ibid,  p.  7,8.  f  Med.  Repos.  vol.  9.  pp.  Ida  &C« 
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banks.  The  population,  in  many  parts,  was  excessively  crowd- 
ed in  filthy  habitations,  situated  in  low  damp  places,  and  many 
of  them  under  ground. 

The  climate  is  very  hot  and  dry.  The  herbage  is  generally 
burnt  up  by  the  end  of  May;  and  in  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  there  is  often  not  more  than  one  day^s  rain. 

In  this  state  of  things,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  is  an  an- 
nual epidemic,  in  which  the  usual  intefmittents,  remittents, 
dysenteries,  &c.  are  observed.  Occasionally  ako,  that  more 
terrible  epidemic,  the  plague,  prevails;  and  it  shall  now  be 
shown  from  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Russel,  that  this  occurs  pre* 
cisely  at  those  times  and  in  those  circumstances  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  ordinary  epidemics  must  have  been  more  powerful, 
and  the  epidemic  itself,  consequently,  more  severe;  and  that  this 
dreaded  disease  is  regulated  in  its  rise  and  its  termination,  its 
increase  and  its  decline,  by  the  same  circumstances  which  gov- 
ern other  hot  weather  epidemics. 

The  plague  prevailed  in  the  years  1760, 1761  and  1762,  and 
did  not  in  the  year  preceding  and  that  following  those  mention-  * 
cd.  Dr.  Russel  has  enabled  us  by  his  minute  account  and  his 
tables  of  the  weather  in  these  years,  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment relative  to  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  several  years  in  question. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  there  was  remarkably  little  diA 
ference  between  the  healthy  and  the  sickly  summers.  Thus 
the  highest  decree  of  the  thermometer  observed  in  the  month 
of  March  in  the  four  years  from  1759  to  1762,  was  twice  60* 
and  twice  59^.  In  April  it  varied  more;  but  in  May  in  three 
years,  it  was  80°,  82°,  82°.  In  June  it  was  94"  in  one  year  and 
89°  in  the  next  four  years;  and  in  July  it  was  twice  95^  and 
three  times  94°.  This  is  so  remarkable  an  anifonnity  ol  tem- 
perature, that  no  extraordinary  difference  in  the  epidemics 
could  have  arisen  out  of  the  dLSerence  between  tbero  in  this 
respett. 

With  Tegard  however  to  the  moisture  of  the  difie rent  years, 
there  was  a  marked  diflerence.  The  years  in  whic!*  the  plagae 
prevailed  wei«  much  the  wettest,  and,  moreover^  the  excess 
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of  rain  in  the  sickly  years,  was  particularly  great  in  the  hot 
months  of  May  and  June,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  80o, 
and  the  disease  most  prevalent.  The  result  is  obvious:  heat 
and  moisture  did  not  occur  together  in  the  healthy  years  17^9, 
and  1763,  in  near  so  great  a  degree  as  they  did  in  1760,  1761| 
and  1762,  in  which  the  plague  prevailed. 

To  enter  a  little  into  particulars,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
five  years,  viz,  the  three  years  in  which  the  plague  prevailedy 
and  the  two  years  which  immediately  preceded  and  followed 
them,  ihe  number  of  days  of  rain  were  as  follows.  Some  few 
days  of  snow  are  included  as  days  of  rain. 


In  the  first 

six  months 

In  May  and  June 

of  1759 

32  days  rain 

of  1759      1  day's  raia 

of  1760 

69     do. 

of  1 760    11      do. 

of  1761 

52     do. 

of  1761       6      do. 

of  1762 

54     do. 

of  1762    10      do. 

of  1763 

42     do. 

of  1763      3      do. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  this  statement.  There 
was  one  day  of  rain  in  the  year  1759  in  the  hot  months  of  May 
and  June;  and  although  it  was  much  hotter, in  those  months,  in 
that  year  than  in  the  four  following  years,  the  city  was  hcrilthy. 
In  the  year  1 763,  there  were  but  three  days  of  rain  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  city  was  healthy.  But  in  1760,  1761  and  1762, 
there  was  in  May  and  June  an  average  of  nine  daysof  rain,and 
it  was  very  sickly. 

The  same  thing  is  observable  on  comparing  the  years  1743 
and  1 744,  in  which  the  plague  also  prevailed  in  Aleppo,  with 
the  five  years  abovementioned.  The  average  of  the  days  of 
rain  in  the  two  warm  months.  May  and  June  of  the  plague 
years,  1743  and  1744,  was  eis^hiand  a  half  dat/s ;  of  the  healthy 
years,  1759  and  1763,  two  days\  and  of  the  plague  years,  1760, 
1761,  and  1762.  it  was  nifwdays.  The  reason  of  selecting  these 
*two  months  is,  that  the  temperature  of  the  season  did  not  before 
M'«v  arise  to  that  height  which  is  known  to  produce  epidemics 
of  the  hieh^st  gmde.  The  highest  drgree  to  which  the  m^r- 
tury  in  the  thermometer  arose  in  April*  1760  was  68°;  in  1761, 
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78^;  in  1762,  66°;  while  in  May  it  arose,  in  1760,  to  80°  fa 
1761,  to  82°;  and  in  1762,  to  82°;  and  in  June  to  89°  in  all 
three  of  those  years. 

In  cemparing  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  different  years 
1760,  1761  and  1762,  the  same  principle  evidently  governed. 
Thus,  in  1760  there  was  more  rain  flian  in  any  of  the  years 
mentioned;  but  an  unusual  share  of  it  fell  in  March,  in  which 
month  it  rained  eighteen  days;  and  in  March  and  April  together, 
it  rained  thir'y-seven  days.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
the  spring  of  this  year  was  extraordinarily  wet  and  cool,  and 
it  continued  cooler  than  common  through  June  and  July.  Al- 
thouj^h  therefore  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain  brought  unusual 
sickness  in  that  warm  climate,  the  disease  was  not  as  severe  in 
1760  as  in  1761,  on  account  of  its  being  cooler  in  the  former. 

In  the  year  1761  the  plague  was  not  so  severe  as  in  1762; 
and  on  turniRg  to  the  table  of  the  weather,  the  reason  is  obvious. 
In  1761  more  rain  fell  in  the  forepart  of  the  spring  than  in  1762. 
Iij  1761  it  rained  in  March  and  April  tzoenty-three  days\  in  1762, 
only  sixteen;  while  in  the  hot  months^  May  and  June, the  thing 
was  reversed,  and  more  rain  fell  in  1762  than  in  1761.  In  1761 
it  rained  in  May  and  June,  six  days;  while  in  1762  in  the  same 
months  it  rained  ten.   It  is  evident  therefore  that  heat  and  mois- 

* 

ture  concurred  in  greatest  degree  in  those  years  in  which  the 
'  disease  was  most  prevalent.     The  same  is  shown  in  the  clearest 
manner  by  a  still  closer  examination. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  1761  it  rained  six  days  in  May  and 
June,  and  ten  in  the  same  months  of  1762;  and  that  the  disease 
was  more  severe  in  1762,  in  correspondence  with  this  greater 
*  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  hot  weather*  It  may  be  remarked 
further,  that  the  tables  of  Dr.  Russel  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  excess  of  rain  in  May  and  June  1762,  fell  in  the  latter 
month  when  the  heat  was  still  greater,  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  standing  at  89°,  and  the  temperature  still  in- 
creasing; and  we  also  find  that  the  disease  increased  immedi- 
ately after  this  greater  fall  of  rain.  This  will  appear  in  a  strik- 
ing light  on  inspecting  the  following  table. 
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In  1761,  in  fhe  week  ending 
June     8  670  died 

15  543 

Some  showers  fell  in  the  2nd  week 


22 

505 

29 

612 

July   6 

70« 

13 

483 

20 

296 

27 

236 

Aug.  S 

102 

10 

110 

17 

90 

24 

108 

31 

66 

In  1762,  m  tfce  week  ending 
June    7  710  died 

A  shower  this  week 

14  874 

Great  rains  in  the  2nd  week 
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The  effect  of  the  fall  of  rain  is  evident.  After  the  8th  June  1 761 , 
the  disease  was  declining.  Some  showers  fell  in  the  second  week, 
and  there  was  a  manifest  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths,  for 
a  fortnight.  But  the  quantity  of  rain  being  very  moderate,  the 
disease  soon  began  again  to  decline.  Mark  however,  the  dif- 
ference in  1762.  A  shower  in  the  first  week  increased  the 
number  of  deaths;  and  the  heavy  rain  in  the  second,  produced 
a  corresponding  effect.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  in  this  year 
also,  the  returning  drought  of  that  arid  climate  parched  up  the 
country,  and  the  disease  declined  as  in  1761 ;  so  that  by  the  end 
of  August  the  deaths  bad  fallen  to  the  same  number  in  both 
years. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  plague,  in 
every  part  of  the  world  which  has  Jieen  ravaged  by  it,  prevails 
precisely  in  these  circumstances  in  which  miasmata  must  abound  ; 
and  expires  or  ceases  exactly  when  they  cease  to  abound;  and, 
like  other  ndasmatic  diseases,  the  plague  ceases  whenever  the 
concurrence  of  heat  and  moisture  in  action  on  vegetable  matter 
ceases,  whether  the  cessation  arise  from  the  disappearance  of 
moisture  or  from  the  cessation  of  high  temperature.  Thus^ 
in  Europe,  in  the  marshy  situations  in  which  it  prevailed,  mois- 
ture always  abounding,  the  disease  never  prevailed  except  when 
the  temperature  of  the  season  was  very  high;  it  increased  as 
that  increased ;  and  ceased  when  that  ceased.    In  Aleppo,  situ* 
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ated  in  an  arid  country,  where  vegetation  is  commonly  burnt  up 
by  the  last  of  May,  and  where  it  rarely  rains  throughout  June, 
July,  and  August,  the  disease  only  appears  when  the  seaso^i  is 
unusually  wet;  it  continues  as  long  as  moisture  continues;  in- 
creases with  an  occasional  fall  of  rain,  the  increase  being  in  due 
proportion  to  the  rain  that  falls;  and  the  disease  ceases  when  the 
moisture  is  totally  exhausted,  even  before  the  heat  of  the  &easoB 
has  arrived  at  its  greatest  height.  In  Eirypt,  a  country  in  which, 
except  along  the  sea-^oast,  no  rain  falls,  the  same  principle  is 
as  strikingly  exemplified  as  in  either  of  the  others;  the  mois- 
ture necessary  to  the  production  of  the  disease  being  wipplied 
by  the  inundation  of  the  country  by  the  river  Nile.  This  mois- 
ture with  the  concurrence  of  heat,  as  soon  as  the  season  becomes 
hot  enough  in  the  spring,  produces  the  plague.  The  disease 
increases  with  the  increasing  heat  of  the  season;  but  ceases  in 
mid-summer,  before  the  temperature  has  attained  its  greatest 
height,  at  the  time  when  the  very  lakes  have  become  dry,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  Is  parched  and  hardened  like  a 
«un-dried  brick. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  this  disease  arises  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  situation  and  of  heat  and  moisture  which  give  rise 
to  the  severe  epidemics  of  our  owncountrj*;  increases  in  the 
same  kind  of  weather  in  which  they  increase;  and  ceases  in 
the  same  circumstances  in  which  they  cease. 

The  analogy  between  the  plague  and  our  severe  epidemics, 
ifi  observed  also  iti  the  symptoms.  The  plague  according  to  Dn 
Russel,  commences  often  with  a  slight  shiverif^g  or  sense  of  cold; 
this  is  soon  fwlowed  by  a  fever  more  or  less  violent;  the  fever 
is  a  manifest  remittent  of  the  tertian  form;  in  the  exacerbation 
the  head  is  nwre  or  less  affected  with  stupor  or  delirium*  which 
in  ereater  or  less  de^^ree  wears  off  in  the  remission ;  the  disease 
sometimes  commences  with  convulsion,  as  in  our  fevers;  there 
is- occasionally  a  diarrhopa,  but  the  patient  in  general  is  costive; 
purges  were  not  given  during  the  plajxue  of  1760  S:c.  the 
people  bavins:  a  great  prejudice  as^ninst  the  most  gertle  medi- 
cine of  that  class;  and  therefore  the  state  of  the  biliarv  secre- 
tion  could  not  be  ascertained,  except  when  discbarges  from  the 
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l)owels  occurred  without  the  use  of  them;,  on  these  occasions 
they  were  sometimes  black;  nausea  is  a  common  symptom,  as 
well  as  vomiting;  the  patient  often  throws  up  bile;  frequently 
nothing  is  cast  up  from  the  stomach,  except  the  liqui4s  which 
the  patient  may  have  recently  swallowed;  this  vomiting  often 
continues  until  death;  the  patient  complains  very  much,  like* 
wise,  of  soreness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  of  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  that  part,  and  could  not  bear  to  have  it  touched:  a  vomit- 
ing of  black  matter  often  occurs  about  the  time  of  death. 

The  analogy  between,  this  disease  and  our  severe  autumnal 
epidemics  is  evident  from  these  symptoms;  but  there  are  some 
not  yet  mentioned,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as 
peculiar  to  the  plague.  Buboes,  parotid  swellings,  carbuncles, 
and  those  red  spots  on  the  skin  called  petechias  and  vibices, 
are  alluded  to. 

These  symptoms  however  are  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the 
epidemics  of  Africa  and  Asia.  They  frequently  occur  in  this, 
country,  and  are  mentioned  by  several  authors.  Dr.  Potter  in 
speaking  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Baltimore  of  1798,  says  that 
many  of  them  were  accompanied  by  inguinal  buboes.'^  Dr. 
Hiidreth  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  Ohio  in 
1822,  informs  us  that  it  was  ^attended  with  symptoms  of  malig- 
nity, such  as  petechias  and  glandular  swelling,  most  commonly 
o(  the  parotid  glands. t  Dr.  M'Cabe  of  Leesburg  in  Virgin- 
ia, informed  me  that  in  a  case  of  autumnal  fever  of  very  high 
grade  under  his  care,  a  carbuncle  appeared  on  the  chin.  I  have 
m}sell^  in  several  epidemics,  observed  buboes,  parotid  swellings, 
an'l  carbuncles.  Petcchise  and  vibices  are  common  in  epi- 
demics of  high  grade,  and  particularly  when,  as  in  the  plague 
of  1760  &,c.,  cathartics  are  not  used. 

Moreover,  these  symptoms  are  not  only  not  peculiar  to  the 
severe  epidemics  of  the  countries  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean;  but  in  many  of  the  worst  cases  of  those  epidem- 
ics, they  do  not  appear.  Dr.  Russel  informs  us  that  in  the 
worst  cases  they  were  not  to  be  found.  He  divides  the  cases 
of  the  plague  into  six  classes.     In  the  first,  in  which  tlie  patient 
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died  inoDe^two,  or  three  dajs,  buboes  or  carbuncles  seldom 
appeared:  io  the  second  class,  veiyfew  were  to  be  seen:  in  the 
third,  thej  frequentlj  did  not  appear:  in  the  other  classes  they 
were  copmon. 

In  those  cases  in  which  they  did  appear,  they  did  not  influ- 
ence either  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  the  result.  A  profuse 
sweat  on  the  flfth  or  seventh  day  placed  the.  patient  out  of  all 
danger,  and  the  fever  disappeared  long  before  the  buboes  came 
to  maturation:  and  even  if  those  tumours  disappeared,  there 
was  very  little  difierence  observed  in  the  course  of  the  fever, 
or  the  quickness  of  the  recovery,  if  the  patient  had  sweated. 
If  this  took  place  he  recovered  quickly;  if  not,  slowly.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  buboes,  &c.  had  no  influence  over  the 
progress  or  termination  of  the  case,  the  esseniial  point  being  a 
profuse  sweat  on  the  Jifth  or  seventh  day,  which  terminated  the 
disease,  while  the  buboes,  &c.  were  still  advancing. 

These  buboes,  &c.  moreover,  were  of  no  consequence  when 
there  was  no  fever;  as  was  the  case  in  numerous  instances.    Id 
such  cases  they  were  often  concealed,  and  little  attention  was 
often  paid  to  them  when  their  existence  was  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Setting  aside  these  symptoms,  which  are  neither  essential  nor 
peculiar  to  the  plague,  this  disease  is  strikingly  like  our  severe 
epidemics:  So  perfectly  alike,  indeed,  that  I  have  read  Dr. 
RussePs  account  of  the  course  of  the  symptoms  of  the  plague  to 
a  number  of  physicians,  every  one  of  whom  considered  it  as  a 
description  of  our  severe  epidemics.  On  being  requested  to 
sny  what  disease  was  described  in  the  account  read  to  them, 
one  said  it  was  the  yellow  fever;  another,  that  it  was  our  coun- 
try epidemic  of  the  highest  grade;  and  aUgave  similar  answers. 

There  is  also  another  strong  consideration.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  cases  appear,  which  are  described  as  the  plague, 
intermit  tents,  dysenteries^  &c.  are  common.  Now,  these  prove 
the  presence,  at  the  time,  of  the  same  cause  which  produces  our 
severe  autumnal  epidemics;  and  that  cause,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces as  those  in  which  the  plague  prevailed*  (vis.  nncommoo 
rains  io  the  suouner,  when  the  temperature  is  at  80°  and  90^ 
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und  evcD94o,)  always  produces  cases  precisely  similar  to  those 
described  by  Dr.  Russei  as  cases  of  the  highest  grade  or  fust 
class  of  the  plague;  id  which,  he  says,  no  babocs  fee.  Appeared. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  was  then  present  a  cause, 
capable  of  producing  just  such  cases  as  he  describes  as  cases  of 
the  plague;  and  which,  from  all  our  experience,  must  have 
produced  them.  Consequently  the  plague  cases  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  were  produced  by  miasmata. 


Art.  IV. — Case  of  Phlegmasia  Dolens  successfully  treated  by 
the  application  of  the  Bandage*  Communicated  in  a  letter 
from  Dr.  William  T.  Young,  of  Triana,  Alabama,  to  Pro- 
fessor Dudley. 

^IR — Belieyiog  that  you  do  always  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  bandage  over  morbid  action,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  system  it  may  take  up  its  abode,  I  fiad  intended  at  this 
time,  to  give  you,  the  full  history  of  a  case  of  Phlegmasia  Do- 
lens, of  long  standing;  but  am  prevented  from  doing  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  misplacing  my  notes  made  on  the  case:  hence  1  can 
only  communicate  the  termination  of  it  for  the  present. 

The  subject  of  this  truly  painful  disease  was,  at  the  time  of 
her  illness,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age,  and  had  given  birth,  a 
few  days  before,  to  a  fifth  child.  She  has  light  blue  eyes:,  and 
dark  coloured  hair;  sallow  compleuon;  sanguineo-bilious  tcmt 
perament;  fat  habit  of  body,  and  rather  lower  than  the  ordifta- 
ry  stature  of  her  sex.  When  I  was  requested  to  visit  her,  tlie 
first  time,  with  the  attending  physician,  her  situation  presented  ' 
to  my  mind  a  truly  lamentable  aspect:  for  she  had  been  coiv- 
fined  to  the  bed  upwards  of  three  months,  and  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  dead  body  dried,  than  any  thing  I  could  ima- 
gine, with  the  exceptioDof  her  lower  extremities,  which  were 
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swelled  to  that  degree,  that  the  skin  coyeriog  them  appeared 
just  ready  to  burst  in  several  places. 

As  every  rule  o£  practice  that  could  be  made  to  bear  od  the 
case  was  |;one  through  with,  by  her  able  physician,  before  I 
was  called  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  bandage,  I  really  was 
at  a  loss,  to  know  what  farther  to  advise  for  her  then  situationr; 
but  after  examining  the  case  attentively  again,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  recommend,  in  opposition  to  their  prejudices,  the 
judicious  application  of  the  bandage,  not  however  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  its  efficacy,  for  I  bad  not  yet  used  it  in  this 
disease;  hut  from  your  testimony  of  its  utility  in  that  afiec- 
tion;  and  although  my  advice  was  reluctantly  received  by  th^ 
physician,  as  well  as  her  friends,  I,  in  their  presence,  appli- 
ed it,  on  both  h^r  legs,  from  the  toes  to  her  hips.  You  can- 
not imagine  my  gratification  on  my  next  visit,  five  days  after^ 
atfindi^'g  the  bandjage  quite  loose,  the  limbs  much  reduced  in 
size,  and  the  paTtient  decidedly  better.  At  this  visit  I  took  ofiT 
the  bandage  and  re-applied  it  firmly  and  neatly  on  the  limbs;  and 
by  the  use  of  it,  with  a  generous  diet,  the  lady  was  able  in 
three  weeks,  from  the  date  of  the  first  application,  to  walk 
across  her  chamber,  and  in  two  weeks  more,  was  restored  to 
her  usual  good  health.  The  success  of  the  bandage  in  this 
-case,  may  go  to  prove,  to  every  candid  enquirer  after  truths 
4hat  the  true  pathology  of  that  disease,  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly understood. 


Art.  Y.-^Case  of  Oun-shot  wound  of  the  eWxmjoini^  treated  by 
the  Bandage.  By  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Swan,  of  Henderson  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. 

VrN  the  evening  of  the  9th  July  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit 
J.  C.  son  of  P.  C  who  on  that  day  had  been  engaged  with  a 
^arty  in  bunting  deer,  and  in  some  way,  not  easily  accounted 
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Ibr,  receired  from  one  of  the  huntsmen  a  large  buckshot  in  the 
elbow-joint,  the  ball  entering  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  coming  out  a  little  behind  the  radiu?.. 
The  haemorrhage  had  been  very  alarming,  but  had  been  restrain- 
ed by  some  person's  having  bound  a  silk  handkerchief  firmly  a« 
round  the  joint  I  enjoined  quietness,  and  a  rigid  antiphlogis- 
tic regiraen,.and  without  any  other  means,  things  went  on  very 
well  for  forty-eight  hours;  when  pain  and  swelling  supervened 
to  a  great  degree,  and  I  began  to  apprehend  that  the  case  would 
terminate  in  the  loss  of  the  boy^s  limb.  At  this  juncture  of  mat- 
ters I  was  resolved  to  try  the  bandage  as  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor Dudley,  and  accordingly  prepared  one,  and  having 
soaked  it  well  in  strong  whiskey,  I  applied  it  from  the  fingers  to 
the  shoulder.  The  pain  was  in  a  short  time  entirely  relieved 
'  by  this  application ;  and  upon  visiting  him  the  next  day,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  reapply  the  bandage ;  the  swelling  having  so  much 
subsided  as  to  render  it  quite  loose.  The  bandage  was  thus  . 
continued  for  ten  days,  being  occasionally  removed  and  re-ap- 
plfed  as  circumstances  called  for,  when  the  ann  was  well ;  no  de- 
formity remaining  except  the  scars  caused  by  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  ball^  the  joint,  which  was  a  little  stiff*  for  several 
weeks,  has  now,  (20th  Sept)  entirely  recovered  its  functions. 
I  consider  the  joint  not  fractured  in  this  case,  but  great  injurj 
was  done  it;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  the  brachial  artery  was 
completely  divided.  I  think  that  the  case  would  certain!}  have 
terminated  unfortunately,  treated  in  the  usual  way.  That  the 
application  of  the  bandage  in  wounds  and  accidents,  as  well  as 
other  cases,  in  which  it  is  used  and  recommended  by  Professor 
Dudley,  is  original  with  that  goptleman,  is  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  cavil;  and  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  his  talents 
and  skill  as  a  surgeon. 
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Ohsertations  am  the  Blood.  By  WUIiam  SteevenSy  M.  Z>.~  At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  College  of  PbysicianSy  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject was  read  by  Dr.  SteevenSy  who  has,  for  many  yeais,  been  a  prac- 
tising  physician  in  the  West  Indies.  As  the  views  which  Dr.  S.  en- 
tertains are  novel,  and  the  means  which  he  proposes  for  combatting  a 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  are  simple  and  practicable,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  the  substance  of  the  whter'^s  observations 
as  accurately  as  possible,  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Dr.  S.  9e!s  out  by  remarking  that  a  malignant  form  of  yellow  fever  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  firom  beginning  to  end,  evin* 
CCS,  by  the  symptoms,  little  or  no  afl^tion  of  the  solids,  and  leaving, 
after  death,  no  cognizable  trace  of  disease  in  tlie  brain,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, or  other  viscus,  -  whose  derangements  are  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  fever.  In  those  fatal  cases,  there  is  no  excitement,  in  the 
commencement,  adecpiate  to  the  injury  of  organs,  and  we  can  only  as- 
certain the  real  cause  of  death  when  we  come  to  open  the  heart,  and 
find  in  its  cavities,  a  dissolved  fluid  almost  as  thin  as  water,  and  black 
as  mk — a  fluid  evidently  incapable  of  stimulating  the  central  organ  of 
circulation  or  of  supporting  life.  The  fluid  is  equally  black  and  thin 
throughout  tiie  vascular  system,  all  distinction  between  arterial  and 
venous  blood  being  obliterated. 

An  attentive  observation  of  some  cases  of  fever  first  led  the  author  to 
believe  that,  in  this  disease,  the  influence  of  tlie  nervous  system  is  less 
operative  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  blood  is  infinitely 
more  concerned  than  the  solids,  in  an  etiological  point  of  view.  He 
was  thus  led  on,  not  only  to  attentive  observation,^ but  to  experiments 
on  the  state  of  the  blood  in  feve^some  of  which  he  has  now  submitted 
to  the  profession.  The  writer  remarks  that  it  has  been  fashionable,  for 
more  than  a  century,  to  overlook  the  pathology  of  the  fluids;  yet  to  the 
practical  physician,  the  morbid  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  is 
valuable  beyond  all  calculation. 

On  examining,  after  death,  the  black  and  dissolved  blood  that  has 
boen  takrn  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  yellow  fever, 
it  was  evident  that  great  changes  had  taken  place.  Firsts  the  blood 
vas  more  fluid,  partly  from  an  excess  of  serum,  probably  produced  bf. 
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aatoppa^  of  all  the  secretions — partly,  perhaps,  from  the  non-forma- 
tion of  fibrine  in  fever,  or  its  more  rapid  exhaustion  than  in  healthy 
In  the  first  stage  of  tlie  disease,  the  structure  of  the  red  globules  is 
frequently  deranged,  as  is  evident  from  the  colouring  matter  being  of- 
ten detached  from  the  globules,  and  dissolved  in  the  serum,  giving  to 
that  part  of  the  blood,  when  it  separates  from  the  fibrine,  a  bright  scar- 
let colour.  As  the  disease  advances,  this  red  colour  is  lost,  and  the 
wliole  circulating  mass  becomes  black  and  thin.  Secondly^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  change  of  colour  in  the  blood,  both  venous  apd  arterial,  Dr» 
S.  has  frequently  filled  one  glass  with  the  black  fluid  taken  from  the 
heart,  and  another  mih  the  black  vomit  taken  from  the  stomach — they 
were  so  similar  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
tl)t'  other.  Thirdly  J  in  violent  continued  fevers,  the  saline  matter,  like 
the  (ibrine,  appears  to  be  exhausted  faster  than  it  enters  the  circulation. 
The  blood  soon  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  saline  impregnation,  and 
the  entire  of  its  saline  taste,  the  cause  of  which,  the  author  aflerwards 
>  endeavours  to  shew,  is  owing  to  the  loss  or  great  diminution  of  the 
■aline  matters.  FourUdy^  the  blood«  though  dissolved,  was  not  putrid 
-—the  latter  state  being,  indeed,  incompatible  with  life.  But  dissolu- 
tion he  considers  as  the  first  step  towards  putresceocy — and  the  cause 
rather  than  the  effect  of  death ;  because  he  has  seen  the  blood  before 
death,so  black  and  so  thin,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  retained  within  the 
vessels — oozing  from  the  tongue,  the  eyes,  the  skin,  and  other  surfar 
ces. 

Conceiving,  then,  that  this  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  was  the  cause 
of  death,  the  great  object  of  inquiry  was  to  find  out  an  agent  capable 
of  preventing  this  fiital  change.  In  all  climates,  Dr.  S.  observed,  the 
^waters  of  the  deep  were  preserved  from  putrefaction — and  this  preser- 
vation, he  thinks,  is  probably  owing  to  their  saline  impregnation.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  some  of  the  saline  medicines  possess  great  anti- 
septic powers.  Saline  matters  are  invariably  found  in  healthy  bloody 
and  as  these  were  invariably  lost  or  greatly  diminished  in  the  Uood  of 
fisver  patients.  Dr.  S.  was  naturally  induced  to  try  the  efiect  of  saline 
medicines,  in  preventing  the  bad  symptoms  of  tropical  fevers.  The 
result  of  experience,  he  avers,  was  a  conviction  that  those  agents  had,. 
when  used  at  a  proper  time,  a  specific  efiect  in  preventing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  blood.  In  all  the  cases  where  tliey  were  timely  and  pro- 
perly used,  they  prevented  the  fetor  of  the  breath,  tlie  stoppage  of  the 
aecietions,  tlio  yellow  colour  of  tlieskiny  the  black  vomit,  and  theother 
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fatal  symptoms,  so  common  in.  those  cases  where  these  medicines  wer^ 
not  administered.  ' 

Our  author  obsenres  that  one  common  property  of  neutral  salts  is 
that  of  giving  a  ridi  arterial  colour  to  venous  blood.  This  property 
is  common  to  them  all,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  it,  is, 
perhapsythe  best  test  of  their  purity  as  saline  agents.  To  ascertain 
the  effects  of  different  agents  on  the  blood,  he  made  a  number  of  cbE«^ 
periments,  in  which  it  was  observed — 

1st.  That  all  the  acids  give  a  dark  colour  ta  healthy  blood,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  strength,  change  it  firom  red  to  black,  as  certainly 
as  they  change  vegetable  colours  from  blue  to  red.  Even  the  vegetable 
acids  so  completely  blackened'  the  blood,  that  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  converted  the  whole  intaa  fluid  exactly  resembling  the  Uack  vom« 
it.  Secondfy^  the  pure  alkalis  have  a  similar  effect  with  the  acids,  in 
changing  the  blood  from  red  to  black,  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 
Thirdly,  the  neutral  salts  immediately  changed  the  venous  blood  from 
a  dark  modena  red,  to  a  bright  arterial  oolour.  Even  those  salts  that 
contain  a  slight  excess  of  alkali,  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  for  exam* 
pie,  immediately  give  to  venous  blood  a  beautiful  bright  arterial  colour; 
The  effects  of  these  experiments  are  best  seen  when  made  on  healthy 
blood.  The  agents  ought  first  to  bedissolved  in  a  little  soft  water,  and 
then  well  mixed  with  the  warm  blood,  before  it  begins  to  coagulate. 

Faurihly,  When  the  neutral  salts  are  mixed  with  the  dark  and  dissolv- 
ed blood  that  had  been  taken  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  died 
of  yellow  fever,  even  the  black  and  dissolved  fluid  was  instantly  con- 
verted from  a  black  to  a  bright  arterial  colour. 

The  nature  of  this  paper  (said  Dr.  S.)  prevents  me  from  entering 
mmutely  on  the  important  effects  which  this  saline  impregnation  pro- 
duces in  the  vital  fluid;  but,  in  li  work,  which  will  soon  be  published, 
1  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  first,*  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  colour  to 
this  saline  impregnadon.  Black  appears  to  be  the  natural  colour  of 
the  colouring  matter;  for,  when  we  take  a  clot  of  blood,  and  deprive 
it  completely  of  its  saline  matter,  by  immersing  it  in  fresh  water,  the 
colouring  matter  soon  becomes  so  black,  that  even  oxygen  has  no  efieet 
in  changing  its  colour.  But,  when  we  immerse  this  black  clot  in  an 
artificial  serum  made  by  dissolving  some  saline  matter  in  water  the 
black  clot  in  this  clear  fluid  assumes  almost  immediately  a  beautiful 
bright  arterial  colour.  Secondly,  that,  to  this  saline  the  fibrin  owes  its 
fluidity :  for  it  remains  fluid  only  while  mixed  with  the  saline  matter*  anii 
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becomes  solid  ivlien  the  saline  matter  leaves  it  to  unite  with  the  serum. 
Thirdly,  that  the  change  of  form  which  this  sailine  matter  undergoes, 
when  the  blood  changes  from  arterial  to  venous,  and  from  venous  to 
arterial,  alters  its  capacity  for  caloric,  and  gives  it  an  influence  in 
supporting  the  teropeFature  of  the  system.  The  saline  impregnation 
also  adds  to  the  stimulating  quality  of  the  blood,  and  assists,  even  in  a 
high  temperature,  in  adding  to  its  powers  of  self  preservation. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  both  of  pathology  and  animal 
chemistry,  it  is,  Dr  S.  justly  observed,  best  to  rest  simply  on  facts.  Those 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  in  his  inquiry  are  partly  the  fol- 
lowing:—1st.  That,  in  violent  continued  fevers,  even  where  proper 
sieans  are  used  to  protect  the  oi^fans,  by  reducing  the  excitement,  chem- 
ical changes  often  take  place  in  the  whole  circulating  mass;  and,  in 
these  fevers,  such  changes  are  almost  always  the  sole  cause  of  the  mor- 
tality. In  proportion  as  the  disease  advances,  the  blood  loses  its  solid 
part,  and  becomes  thin.  It  loses  its  saline  matter,  and  becomes  both 
black  and  vapid.  It  loses  its  preservative  power,  and  goes  fast  to  de- 
4»y.  It  loses  its  vitality,  and  soon  becomes  incapable  of  stimulating 
the  heart  or  of  supporting  life.  In  the  yellow  fever,  in  Uie  African  ty- 
phus, in  the  plague,  d&c.  the  dissolution  of  the  blood  is  a  common  cause 
of  death.  The  typhus  of  cold  climates  i^,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
mild  disease;  but  even  in  the  common  typhus.  Dr.  S.  thinks  that  similar 
changes  take  place  in  the  blood,  though  ina  lessdegree.  2dly.  In  all  cases 
of  bad  fevers,  the  loss  of  the  saline  or  preservative  power  ^ppars  to  be, 
in  every  instance,  the  chief  cause  of  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  vital 
Suid.  Sdly.  Where  (says  Dr.  S.)  proper  means  are  used  to  protect  the 
oigans  from  the  increased  excitement,  during  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  after  the  excitement  is  sufficiently  reduced,  when  proper 
nourishment  is  given  and  certain  saline  medicines  are  timely  andjudi- 
ttously  used,  the  bad  symptoms  are  generally  prevented.  When  proper 
saline  medicines  are  used,  they  do  not  fret  the  stofnach,  they  act  on  the 
intestines  as  much  as  is  necessary,  they  keep  up  all  the  secretions; 
particularly  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  enough  is  absorbed  to  enter  the 
circulation  and  prevent  the  disolution  of  the  blood,  and  preserve  it  un- 
til the  fever  abates,  and  all  the  danger  is  post.  This  I  am  warranted  to 
state  as  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  treatment  wlis  commenced  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  1827,and  since  then  it  has  stood  the  test  in  several  hundred 
.  cases  of  the  West  India  feveis,  where  it  has  been  tried  both  by  myself  and 
Others, and  wi^  9C%rcely  asmgle  lossjtyheu  we  werccalled  to  the  patten tR 
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within  the  lirst  twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  and  with  very  few' 
deaths  where  we  were  called  in  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fatal  symptoms.  My  friend  Dr.  George  William  Stedman,  now  of  St. 
Thomases,  and  otherslhave  adopted  the  same  treatment,  and  the  resalt  in 
their  practice  has  been  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  my  own  c<ises. 
In  August  1828,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness 
in  the  garrison  at  Trinidad,  this  practice  was  adopted  in  the  military 
hospital  of  that  island ;  that  is  to  say,  they  bled  freely,  and  tised  active 
purgatives  in  the  commencement,  to  reduce  the  excitement,  and  after- 
wards the  saline  medicines  were  administered  until  the  fever  abated, 
and  during  the  convalescence  the  quinine  was  given  in  large  doses. 
In  a  communication  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Greatrex,  of  the  Royals 
who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  the  hospital,  he  states  **  that  the  above 
system  has  been  applied  to  three  hundred  and  forty  cases  or  there- 
abouts, including  both  the  remitting  and  ydlow  fevers,  admitted  into 
the  hospital  after  the  fever  had  existed,  variously  from  six  to  seventy 
two  hours  antecedently  to  an  application  to  the  hospital,  with  such 
success,  that  during  the  last  seven  months  not  a  case  has  died.^'    Thi« 
document  is  dated  about  seven  montiis  after  the  commencement  of 
this  practice.    Mr.  Greatrex  also  states,  that  within  that  time  three 
men  died  having  the  remitting  fever,  but  they  had  also  abscesses  in 
the  lungs,  and  purulent  expectoration.     As  these  three  cases  were  com- 
plicated with  extensive  organic  disease  in  the  lungs,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  been  fatal  under  any  treatment.    But  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  forty  cases  of  essential  fever,  which  had   been  treated 
in  the  manner  described,  there  was  not  one  death  in  the  Royals  from 
the  time  that  this  practice  had  been  adopted ;  and  I  may  add,  that  in 
the  West  Indies,  Trinidad  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  Uie  most 
sickly  islands. 

It  can  be  clearly  proved,  that  in  the  West  India  fevers,  those  patients 
tlmt  are  left  entirely  to  themselves,  have  a  much  better  chance  of  rc» 
covery  than  those  who  are  treated  with  emetics,  calomel  or  antimony, 
opium  or  acids,  and  that  these  remedies  instead  of  being  useful,  add 
greatly  to  the  suflfering  of  the  patient  j  tliey  decidedly  increase  the 
very  evils  that  they  are  meant  to  relieve,  and  add  greatly  to  the  mortali- 
ty in  hot  climates. 

Finally,  Dr.  S.  considers  it  an  error  to  consider  fevers  as  entirely  a 
disease  of  the  solids — and  still  more  so,  to  treat  it  merely  with  refer-* 
enceto  the  mere  state  of  excitement.    In  respect  to  yellow  fever,  he 
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thinkfl  it  can  only  be  treated  with  success,  when  we  reduce,  by  active 
measures,  the  increased  excitement,  at  the  commencement,  and  then 
prevent,  by  proper  means,  those  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  which 
are  in  reality,  tlie  sources  of  the  diseased  action  in  the  solids,  and  the 
true  cause  of  the  mortality  in  these  dreadful  fevers.  Convinced  by 
numerous  facts,  Dr.  S.  adopted  a  mode  of  treatment  widely  difierent 
from  that  which  he  had  formerly  employed,  and,  in  as  far  as  it  ha» 
yet  gone,  the  use  of  the  Pochelle  salts,  (tartarized  soda)  carbonate  of 
aoda,  and  other  active  saline  medicines,  at  a  prosier  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, has  been  attended  with  a  train  of  success  to  which  the  mere  Solid- 
ists  can  produce  no  parallel.  He  is  convinced  that,  if  this  practice  be 
generally  adopted,  the  mortality  from  West  India  fever  will  be  greatly 
lessened. 

As  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Steevens  will  pursue  this  interesting 
inquiry  further,  and  lay  the  results  of  his  observations  before  the  pro- 
fession in  a  more  extended  form,  we  shall  abstain  from  any  comments 
GO  the  present  occasion.  We  have  laid  a  very  full  and  faithful  account 
*of  the  paper  before  our  readers,  and  leave  them,  for  the  present,  to 
ciraw  their  own  conclusions. — Medico-chirurgical  Review,  July  1 830. 

On  the  production  of  Worms  in  the  human  body.  By  J  Scouler^ 
M.  D.  4*c.  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Andersonian  Univer' 
nty — A  very  ingenious  paper  on  the  above  intricate  subject  is  pub- 
lished in  the  May  number  of  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  from  which 
we  are  tempted  t6  make  an  extract.  The  formation  of  worms  in  the 
human  body  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  Physiolog}'— <Lnd 
is  one  of  considerable  interest  even  to  the  practical  physician.  We  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  go^over  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been 
framed,  from  that  of '^uivocal  generation,^  maintained  by  the  ancients, 
down  to  the  revival  of  the  same  hypothesis  by  Blum^nbach,  Rudolphi, 
and  otlier  German  naturalists  it  is  a  startling  doctrine!  We  have 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  that  man  himself  is  only  a  worm; — and  if 
worms  are  produced  by  equivocal  generation-or,  in  other  words,  by  ^<for- 
tuitous  concourse  of  atoms,^  it  is  needless  to  suppose  that  the  act  of  the 
Deity  was  necessary  for  man's  first  creation  from  the  earth  on  which  he 
crawls!  With  the  hope  of  releasing  us  from  this  humiliating  supposition, 
we  gladly  introduce  to  our  readers  the  lucubrations  of  Dr.  Scouler.  Af>et 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  ancients  and  modems 
on  thut  subject,  he  thus  deveiopes  his  own  idea^. 
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"  We  liave  now  given  a  very  brief  outliDe  of  the  tlieories  by  Avliicb  ihe 
origin  of  worms  has  been  attempted  fo  be  explained ;  but  enough  has 
been  stated  to  prove  that  every  one  of  them  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
well  known  facts.  One  theory  yet  remains,  founded  on  very  dificient 
principles,  and  which  demands  our  most  candid  consideration. 

"  Do  worms  originate  from  a  s{X}ntaneous  generation?  Generation,  or 
the  production  of  a  living  being,  consists,  if  we  separate  It  from  all  ao- 
cideRtal  circumstances,  in  a  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  parent  animal, 
which  is  endowed  with  independent  vitality.     This  portion  is  formed 
in  the  ovarium  of  the  female  before  she  has  any  intercourse  with  the 
male,  and  the  principal  effect  of  the  spermatic  fluid  is  to  excite  the 
dormant  powers  of  the  germ  into  action,  and  to  modify  its  form.     This 
is  the  essence  of  generation  properly  so  called ;  but  there  is  another 
way  in  which  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  may  be  produced.     If  wtf 
cut  ofl*  the  leg,  or  extirpate  the  eye  of  a  water  newt,  these  parts  are 
again  restored  after  the  interval  of  a  few  months,  and  only  differ  from 
tiiose  which  had  been  destroyed  in  being  a  little  smaller.     The  claws, 
of  lobsters  and  the  rays  of  star  fish, are  re-produced  in  the  same  m.an« 
ner.     In  the  lower  animals,  this  process  reaches  its  maximum  of  dc-' 
velopment,  and  becomes  a  new  mode  of  continuing  the  species.     If  we 
cut  a  polype  into  two  portions,  and  the  circumstances  be  favourable,  each 
section  bcicomes  a  perfect  animal.    Many  worms,   if  divided  in  this 
manner,  grow  under  the  knife,  and,  if  abundance  of  food  be  suppiied, 
tlie  division  may  be  continued  ad  infinitum.     A  verj  common  fresh 
water  worm,  the  Planarea  of  naturalists,  if  well  supplied  with   food, 
exhibits  this  process  spontaneously.     The  animal  begins  to  swell,  and 
several  fissures  appear  on  its  surface,  and  it  gradually  separates  into 
several  distinct  portions,  eath  of  them  becoming  a  perfect  animal. 
Hence  generation,  by  means  of  sexes,  is  not  necessary  for  tlie  continu- 
ation of  animals,  and,  the  law  of  Harvey,  omne  vivum  ex  ovoj  must  bo 
changed  into  omne  vivum  e  vivo.    This  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  no 
means  rare  among  the  simpler  animals ;  indeed  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  by  which  the  infusory  animalcules  are  propagated. 

"Having  proved  that  generation,  by  npeans  of  two  sexes,  is  not  essen- 
tial for  ihe  propagation  of  many  animals,  we  are  prepared  to  advance  a 
step  further,  and  maintain  that  entozoa  may  be.  produced  by  the  ani- 
mal which  they  inhabit.  When  we  consider  tlie  extreme  complexity 
of  theorg'tmization  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  and  vast  variety  of  tis- 
sues which  enter  into  tlic  composition  of  tlieir  organs,  we  may  grant 
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that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  vessels  wkich  erect  such  delicately  con- 
stituted parts  may  form  others  oi  far  greater  simplicity.  Thus,  in  many 
diseases,  tumours  and  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  organs  of  animals; 
and  these  new  formations  possess  a  structure  as  different  from  any  of 
the  regular  tissues  of  the  animal  which  produced  them,  as  %he  texture  of 
an  entozoon  does  from  that  of  the  creature  it  inhabits.  These  tumours- 
may  be  considered  *as  possessing  a  degree  of  vitality  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  only  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  body  to  which 
they  are  attached.  In  the  same  manner,  after  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
when  fortunately  for  the  parent  slie  survives  the  accident,  the  fcstus 
becomes  encysted,  we  have  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind,  the  foetus 
retaining  a  portion  of  its  vitality,  and  the  requisite  nourishment  is  de- 
rived from  the  vessels  of  the  mother. 

^'  In  tlie  instance  of  tumours  and  tubercles,  already  alluded  to,  their 
origin  isidoubtless  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  deranged  action  of  the  as- 
^imilatory  arteries,  which  is  of  two  kinds :  in  the  first  they  produce  a 
formation  which  is  analogous  to  the  regular  structure  of  some  other  part 
of  the  body,  as  ossifications  and  steatomatous  tumours.  When  nutri^ 
lion  is  still  more  deranged,  parts  are  formed  which  possess  no  analogue 
whatever  in  the  healthy  state. 

^  Now,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  entozoa  owe  their  orgin  to  a 
process  similar  to  that  we  have  described.  Worms  are  always  a  conse- 
quence of  a  diseased  state,  and  when  they  produce  bad  symptoms,  it  is 
from  some  accidental  circumstance  depending  on  their  size,  numbers, 
jnovemeuts,  or  from  the  importance  of  the  organ  in  which  they  are  found. 
So  that  there  is  a  diathesis  peculiar  to  most  organip  diseases,  there  is 
also  a  verminous  diathesis,  in  support  of  this,  it  may  also  be  added, 
that  worms  differ  from  all  other  animals  in  being  intimately  dependant 
on  the  organization  which  they  inhabit  for  the  continuation  of  their  ex- 
istence; and,  in  this  respect,  the  parallel  between  encysted  worms  and 
the  encysted  icetns,  already  mentioned,  is  perfect  in  every  point  of  view. 
As  the  mode  of  nutrition  in  every  animal  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  mdgenr 
mt,  so  the  worms  which  they  produce  are  also  peculiar. 

'^To  express  clearly  the  manner  in  which  worms  are  supposed  to  be 
formed,  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  we  will  condense  what  has  been  said 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  not  maintained  that  entozoa  are  produced  from 
the  fluids  found  in  the  intestinal  tube  or  in  the  tissue  of  organs;  but  that 
.their  germs  are  formed  by  some  aberration  of  nutrition,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  other  new  formations  originate,  and  that  this 
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germ  becomes  endowed  with  an  independent  vitality,  and  is  evolved 
into  a  worm. 

<<  The  consideration  of  hydatids  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  entozoa  are  formed.  These  cysts  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
are  mere  serous  vesicles,  and  those  which  are  true  entozoa ;  but  the 
transition,  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  vcry'gradual.  We  first  observe 
a  serous  cyst,  smooth,  polished  within,  and  containing  a  limpid  fiuid^ 
and  exteriorly  fibrous.  The  next  kind,  the  Acephalocysts  of  Laennec, 
consists  of  an  internal  fibrous  capsule,  containing  a  cyst,  which  is  very 
«  thin  aud  transparent,  filled  with  a  fluid,  but  destitute  of  a  head  or  any 
distinct  organs;  these  are  intermediate  between  the  cysts  of  the  first 
kind  and  the  true  entozoa;  so  that  some  writers  include  them  among 
the  common  hydatids  and  others  among  the  entozoa.  We  have  next^ 
the  Echinococcus,  which  is  included  in  a  fibrous  cyst  like  the  prece- 
ding ones,  but  contains  in  its  interior  many  little  bodies  which  are 
acknowledged  by  all  writers  to  be  true  worms.  From  these  the  transition 
is  easy  to  be  cysticerci,  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  tape  worm,  attached 
to  a  transparent  cyst,  included,  as  usual,  in  a  fibrous  one.  Lastly,  we 
have  often  found  round  worms  included  in  such  cysts.  These  facts 
afford  a  strong  support  to  the  theory  we  have  adopted. 

**  There  are  several  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  this  theory, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  As  many  entozoa  have  distinct  organa 
of  generation,  and  some  of  them  have  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and 
possess  a  very  complicated  organization,  it  has,  with  great  propriety  been 
urged,  thatthereisnoneed  for  seeking  any  othevwayof  accounting  for 
their  propagation  than  the  usual  one,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  every 
analogy  to  attribute  their  formation  to  the  process  we  have  described. 

<^To  this  remark  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  the  ova  of  entozoa  carmot  travel  through  the  tortuous  paths 
of  the  circulatory  vessels;  and,  further,  many  worms,  as  the  hydatids 
for  example,  possess  no  genital  apparatus.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ascertained 
that,  if  the  theory  we  have  advanced  be  correct,  organs  of  generation 
are  of  no  use;  for,  if  a  worm  be  once  formed,  it  then  propagates  its 
species  in  the  usual  manner.  A  still  greater  alleviation  of  this  objec- 
tion is  deiiived  from  the  fact,  that  many  animals,  endowed  with  organs 
of  generation,  are  frequently  propagated  by  a  process  totally  distinct 
from  it,  namely,  by  a  division  of  their  bodies. 

^'Another  objection  is,  that  if  entozoa  were  produced  in  the  manner 
described,  we  should  have  nothing  regular  and  determined  in  their 
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fermSy  but  that  new  animals  of  monstrous  forms  and  confused  organi- 
zation would  be  daily  arising. 

^  Nature,  however,  leaves  nothing  vague  and  undetermined  in  her 
works;  and  the  production  of  entosoa  is  regulated  by  fixed  and  unchan* 
ging  laws.  The  same  modification  in  the  nutrition  of  an  organ,  which 
produced  the  first  intestinal  worm,  still  continues  to  operate,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  animal  is  formed.  We  might  as  well  expect  to 
have  new  diseases  springing  up  every  day,  and  that  laws,  which  regu- 
late the  formation  of  a  cancer  or  an  exostosis,  should  be  difierent  in 
every  individual.  Nature  is  always  uniform  in  her  operations,  and  even 
her  most  irregular  productions  are  governed  by  regular  laws.  -  Even 
monsters,  which,  for  a  long  time,  were  supposed  to  be  the  production 
of  some  fortuitous  concourse  of  circumstances,  can  now  be  classified 
and  described,  and  the  laws  of  their  formation  ascertained  with  as  much 
precision  as  those  which  preside  at  the  origin  of  a  regularly  organized 
individual. 

"A  third  objection  which  may  be  urged  is,  that  according  to  this  tlie- 
ory,  if  worms  are  produced  in  the  manner  it  supposes,  we  should  have 
some  regular  apparatus  of  a  temporary  nature,  at  least,  set  apart  for 
their  production^ 

<*We  may  reply  to  this  argument,  that  there  are  many  parts  formed  in 
the  bfxlies  of  animals  differing  completely  from  those  which  are  found 
while  it  is  in  a  healthy  state,  and  yet  we  see  no  apparatus  by  which  they 
are  called  into  being.  We  see  no  apparatus  for  the  production  of  en- 
cysted tumpurs,  or  for  the  formation  of  earthy  matter  in  the  valves  of 
the  heart.  In  these  instances,  as  in  the  origin  of  entozoa,  we  have 
merely  to  attribute  all  these  phenomena  to  the  abberrattons  of  nutrition, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  every  disease^  and  the  chief  cause  of 
every  organic  change.'* 

We  beg  to  return  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Scouler  for  the  Measure  we  have 
derived  from  a  perusal  of  his  interesting  paper. — Ihid. 

On  AmauroM,  By  James  J.  KnoXj  M,  A — Amaurotis  from  Sup- 
pressed Caiamema.^^Gkugow  Med.  Jour.  May  1830.) — A  young  ro- 
bust woman  applied  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  her  vision.  Saw 
objects  dimly,  and  covered  with  motes;  pupils  were  enlarged,  and  slug- 
gish, but  jet  black;  eyebrows,  also,  were  swollen,  and  felt  heavy.  Sta- 
ted that  the  disease  came  on  a  month  previotis  to  application,  af^er  a 
sudden  suppression  of  the  catamenia.    An  emetic  with  emmenagoguc 
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medicines  were  prescribed.  Three  da^s  after  application,'  a  giieat 
change  to  the  better,  saw  objects  clearer  and  free  from  motes;  eyelids, 
however,  still  appear  swollen,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  bled 
to  twelve  ounces,  and  in  a  few  days  dismissed  cured. — Ihid. 

^<  Amaurosis  from  sympathy, — Amaurosis  is  also  sometimes  pro- 
duced from  the  retioft  sympathizing  with  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
This  species  might  with  propriety  be  called  amaurosis  sympathetica, 
vel  gastrica. 

<<  The  remote  sympathies  that  exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  are  often  truly  astonishing,  and  with  none  are  these  more  striking* 
ly  exemplified,  tlian  with  the  abdominal  viscera.  Hence  amaurotic 
affections  are  often  produced  by  gastric  impurities,  and  derangements 
of  the  primae  vice.  Many  examples  are  on  record  of  amaurosis  being 
produced  by  a  disordered  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  after 
eating  a  hearty  meal.  The  most  marked  example  however,  of  amaurosis 
being  produced  from  sympathy,  is  that  •Which  is  often  met  with  in  chil- 
dren troubled  with  worms.  1  have  only  once  met  with  a  decided  case 
of  this  kind.  The  patient,  a  child  seven  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
me  in  August  1828.  The  case  is  entered  in  mf  eye  case  book  as  cor- 
neitis  of  left  eye,  with  sympathetic  amaurosis  of  both  from  worms. 
Small  doses  of  calomel  and  scammony  were  prescribed  with  the  hap- 
piest'efiects,  a  great  number  of  ascarides  being  discharged.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  were  removed  the  amaurotic  symptoms  disappeared. 
The  following  in  general  will  be  found  to  be  the  symptoms,  when  amau- 
rosis is  produced  by  worms.  Eydballs  natural  in  appearance,  pupils 
very  much  dilated  and  sluggish,  but  jet  black,  belly  generally  tumid,  or 
enlarged,  appetite  voracious,  with  picking  at  the  nose. 

^  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguished 
cases  of  amaurosis  from  sympathy  that  I  have  beared  of,  occurred 
lately.  The  patient,  a  young  lady,  bad  a  needle  in  the  ribbon  around 
her  waist,  which  accidentally  run  into  the  hand  near  the  wrist  and 
broke  The  family  surgeon  had  to  be  sent  for  to  remove  it.  Severe 
pain  was  experienced  at  the  time,  and  continued  for  sometime  after* 
wards.  She  became  on  the  following  day  (I  believe)  amaurotic  of 
one  eye,  and  of  the  other  also  in  a  few  days  after. 

<'  This  and  the  first  species  of  amaurosis  are  the  only  instances,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  that  aie  ever  remittent,  intermittent,  or  periodi- 
cal.   For  those  cases  which  depend  on  the  greater  clearness  of  one 
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day,  or  part  of  it,  over  that  of  any  other,  are  not  to  be  considered 
either  as  remittent,  or  periodical,  as  tliey  obviously  depend  on  (he 
degree  of  light  presented  to  the  eye,  and  not  on  any  variation  of  the 
powers  of  vision.  They  also  adroit  of  being  ofltener  cured  than  any 
of  the  other  species,  because  they  do  not  depend  on  any  organic  change 
of  tlie  eye,  or  its  appendages,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  pupil  in  them  is 
always  jet  black. 

^^  Treatmeni,  It  is  in  this  species  of  amaurosis  that  the  emeto-purga- 
tive  plan  of  Scarpa  and  Richtcr  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  If,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  amaurosis  should  have  succeeded  a  hearty 
meal,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  it, 
an  emetic  should  be  administered,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 
The  bowels  ought  also  to  be  kept  freely  open,  with  pills  composed  of 
calomel  and  colocynth,  or  any  other  strong  purgative. 

^^  When  worms  are  the  supposed  cause  of  the  afTection,  medicines 
calculated  to  remove  these  should  be  administered.  A  combination  of 
calomel  and  scaramony  1  have  found  a  most  valuable  antiielnuutic. 
Turpentine  cnegiata  are  also  highly  beneficial. 

^^The  treatment  of  sympathetic  amaurosis  from  wounds,  must  be  re- 
gulated by  existing  s^ptoms.  The  free  division  of  tlie  part  as  re-' 
commended  by  Beer  and  others  in  amaurosis  consequent  froip  wounds^ 
of  the  superciliary  nerves  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  in  some  cases 
of  the  above  description,  it  has  been  found  serviceable.  Strict  atten- 
tion must  also  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal.^' — Ibid. 

Cursory  Remarks  an  the  Presence  of  Wortfu  m  the  Large  Bow 
els. — Casein  which  Lumbrici  passed  from  an  opening  ai  the  UmbUi' 
ens.     By  James  Annesley^  Esq. — (On  the  Diseases  of  India.) — 

^^ Intestinal  worms  are  very  frequently  met  with  between  the  tropics. 
Among  Ehiropeans  they  are  generally  the  consequence  of  torpid 
bowels,  or  accumnlations  of  morbid  secietions  in  the  alimenta- 
ry canal.  Ascarides,  Lumbrici,  and  Tsnis  are  the  most  frequently 
observed.  Among  the  natives  there  are  scarcely  any  free  from  these 
parasitical  animals. 

^' It  will  generally  be  found  amongst  the  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  among  those  Europeans  who  have  been  much  weakened  by  tlieir 
residence  in  them,  that  the  secretions,  which  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  fecal  discharge,  are  seldom  thrown  off  from  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  large  bowels  in  so  quick  a  manner  as  in  the  robust  individual 
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who  enjoys  an  energetic  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  all  the  organic 
functions;  and  being  thus  retaine<]i  they  form  at  least  the  soil  in  which 
worms  are  reared,  whatever  may  be  the  primary  source  from  which 
these  creatures  proceed.  Hence  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  retention  of  morbid  secretions  and  faecal  matters,  and  to 
impart  energy  to  the  digestive  functions  generally. 

"  The  possibility  of  worms  perforating  the  parietes  of  the  intestines 
has  been  argued  for  by  some  pathologists,  and  denied  by  others.  With- 
out pretending  to  decide  the  question,  we  shall  adduce  the  particulars 
of  a  case  which  came  before  us,  in  which  the  parietes  of  the  bowel 
must  have  been  perforated  by  them;  but  whether  the  perforation  was 
effected  previous  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  having  been  excited 
in  the  part  of  the  intestine  in  which  they  were  lodged,  or  subsequently 
to  that  event,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined,  from  the  imperfect 
liistory  of  the  case,  to  which  we  were  called  only  in  its  last  stages. 

August  5th,   1820. — J.  W  ,  four  years  of  age,  according  to 

the  account  furnished  by  his  father,  began  to  complain,  about  three 
months  since,  of  swelling  and  hardness  about  the  umbilicus,  with  pain 
on  pressure.  Opening  medicines  were  prescribed  by  the  medical  man 
in  attendance;  and  afterwards,  finding  that  the  tumor  did  not  subside 
from  their  operation,  poultices  were  applied.  From  the  middle  of 
April,  the  time  at  which  the  hardness  was  first  detected,  until  the  en4 
of  July,  it  gradually  increased.  The  bowels,  however,  were  always 
regular,  even  without  the  assistance  of  medicine,  and  the  appetite  waa 
unimpaired.  During  July  the  swelling  had  increased  considerably, 
was  fluctuating,  and  slightly .  inflamed.  The  child^s  temper  became 
irritable,  and  considerable  symptomatic  fever,  with  loss  of  appetite  and 
cerebral  irritation,  supervened.  Anioial  food  was  now  abstained  from, 
and  saline  diaphoretics  and  laxative  were  given.  On  the  first  of  Au- 
gust the  abscess  broke  through  two  openings  in  the  umbilicus,  and  dis- 
charged a  great  quantity  of  thick  ofiensive  matter.  The  usual  dres- 
sings were  applied.  On  the  2d,  about  a  pint  of  yellowish  watery  fluid 
was  discharged,  with  some  thick  offensive  matter,  similar  tp  that  which 
passed  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  as  a  substance  appeared  to  protrude 
through  the  aperture,  which  the  father  of  the  child  fancied  was  the 
bowel  itself,  he  became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  us.  We  immediately 
drew  from  the  opening  two  large  lumbrici.  Tliis  was  the  first  time 
of  our  seeing  the  case.    AAer  this  the  child  lived  several  days;  the 
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feces,  with  eight  or  nine  large  lumbrici,  passed  througli  the  opening  at 
the  umbilicus,  and  very  little  by  the  anus,  during  this  period. 

^^  On  examinatumj  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium  was  found  obstructed, 
its  convolutions  agglutinated  together,  and  its  canal,  in  parts,  constrict- 
ed to  the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  It  presented  no  marks  of  recent  in- 
flammation, and  was  of  a  pale  colour,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  agglutinated  mass  of  small  intestines  adhered  also  to  the  abdomi- 
nal parietcs,  around  the  umbilicus;  and  one  of  the  most  superficial 
convolutions  of  tlie  intestine  had  an  ulcerated  opening  through  it, 
communicating  with  the  external  aperture  at  tlie  umbilicus.  The  oth- 
er abdominal  viscera  were  natural  in  appearance.^^ 

In  respect  to  the  treatment,  Mr.  Annesley  has  not  any  thing  new  to 
offer.  After  proper  purgation  has  been  pursued  to  clear  away  the  ni- 
dus of  the  worms,  he  was^in  the  habit  of  prescribing  enemata  of  castor 
oil  and  spirit  of  turpentine  with  great  advantage.  After  this,  tonics 
were  ordered.  In  cases  of  ticnia,  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  advanta- 
geously given  by  the  mouth,  as  also  the  bark  of  tlie  pomegranate-tree. 

Ibid. 

Madame  Boivin  on  a  New  Cause  of  Miscarriage, — She  conceives 
that  a  common  cause  of  miscarriage  is  pre-existing  organic  derange- 
nent  of  the  uterineappendages,— of  such  a  kind,  that  although  in  the 
tinimpregnanted  state  the  health  does  not  necessarily  suffer,  yet  after 
impregnation  the  uterus  cannot  expand  itself  freely  as  the  fcetus  grows, 
without  the  parts  being  subjected  to  painful  dragging  and  consequent 
initation.  The  most  frequent  organic  derangement  of  this  nature  is 
simple  adhesion  of  the  uterine  appendages  to  the  uterus  itself,  to  adja- 
cent organs,  or  to  the  peritonaeum  of  the  pelvis;  and  another  variety  of 
disease  to  which  the  authoress  imputes  the  same  effects,  is  an  indurated 
or  tuberculated  condition  of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus.  In  any  of 
these  states  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as  soon  as  the  uterus  has  attain- 
ed a  certain  size,  corresponding  in  general  with  the  fourth  month  or 
thereabouts,  it  cannot  increase  any  farther,  so  as  to  rise  out  of  the 
pelvis,  CD  account  of  the  rigidity  of  its  ligaments,  or  the  adhesion  of 
its  appendages  to  the  uterus,  the  pelvic  viscera,  or  the  parietes;  it  Is 
therefore  subjected  to  more  and  more  violent  irritation,  till  at  length  it 
is  stimulated  to  contract,  and  throws  off  the  ovum  contained  in  it. 

This  view  of  the  cause  of  miscarriage  in  such  cases  is  founded  part- 
ly on  the  dissection  after  death  of  mdividuals  who  died  soon  after  ni>9- 
carriage,  and  in  wh'>m  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  diseased  state  of  the 
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uterine  organs  must  have  existed  long  before, — -and  partly  on  instance!^ 
of  recovery  from  ftequent  miscarriages,  where  the  diseased  state  of  the  ' 
uterine  appendages  was  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  living  body. 
The  characters  remarked  during  life  are,  according  to  the  authoress, 
sufficiently  precise.  They  are  resistance  of  the  uterus  to  an  impulse 
communicated  by  the  finger  applied  on  the  os  uteri,  unnatural  immo- 
bility of  the  uterus  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  it  by  means  of 
the  finger  in  the  rectum,  sometimes  the  obvious  discovery  of  organic 
disease  on  an  examination  by  the  rectum,  great  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion, and,  lastly,  in  afew  cases  unusual  proximity  of  the  os  uteri  to  the 
perinaBura,  conjoined  with  the  character  already  mentioned,  the  im- 
possibility of  pushing  it  upwards. 

*  The  following  cases  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  affection  which  Ma- 
dame Bolvin  describes.  The  first  is  a  case  of  death  from  miscarriage 
in  tlie  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  cause  of  death  being  united  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritonaeum  and  suppurated  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

A  widow,  27  years  of  age,  tall  in  stature,  moderately  plump,  and  of 
a  lymphatico-nervous  temperament,  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  with 
the  forceps,  after  being  sixty  hours  in  labour;  and  had  afterwards  two 
children  born  at  the  full  time,  and  naturally.  She  was  all  this  time 
poorly  lodged,  her  living  was  indifferent,  and  her  manner  of  life  was 
very  sedentary.  In  February  1826,  she  was  attacked  apparently  with 
violent  peripneumony ;  and  after  this  had  existed  some  days,  she  mis- 
carried in  thefif^h  month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy.  Three  days  after- 
wards she  was  admitted  into  the  IVfoison  Royale  de  Sante;  but  the  affec- 
tion of  the  chest  made  rapid  progress,  and  proved  fatal  in  six  days 
more. — ^On  dissection,  the  pleura  was  found  every  where  adhering;  the 
right  lung  contained  a  cavity  as  big  as  the  fist  filled  with  purulent  mat- 
ter; and  the  left  lung  was  studded  with  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  some 
of  whiclj  had  passed  to  suppuration.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
red,  the  peritonaeum  redder  and  thicker  than  natural,  and  its  cavity  con- 
tained some  yellowish  serum.  The  broad  ligaments,  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  the  ovaries  were  agglomerated  and  attached  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  uterus  by  adhesions  of  such  strength,  as  to  recjuire  the 
scalpel  for  their  destruction.  Fn  the  substance  of  the  agglomerated 
textures  were  remarked  numerous  tubercles  between  the  size  of  a  mil- 
let-seed, and  that  of  a  pea,  and  quite  analogous  to  those  found  in  the 
left  lung.  "It  is  evident,"  adds  the  authoress,  "that  with  such  a  state 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages^  this  organ  could  not  develope  itself 
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Ibut  with  great  difficulty.  Abortion  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
place  even  though  the  chest  had  been  sound.  For  the  ligaments  could 
not  have  yielded  to  the  ex[)ansion  of  the  organ  to  which  they  were  tirin* 
lyattaclied;  and  their  resistance  becoming  the  source  of  uterine  irri- 
tation, contractions  of  the  womb  and  the  expulsion  of  the  fcBtus  were 
the  inevitable  consequences."    P.  3. 

Several  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  related.  The  only  oth  - 
cr  case  we  shall  notice  particularly  is  one  of  those  where  the  tying  down 
of  the  uterus  within  the  pelvis  was  recognized  during  life^  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequent  miscarriages  which  the  patient  had 
experienced. 

Madame  E.,  26  years  of  age,  stout  in  constitution,  and  of  a  lym- 
phatico-sangulne  temperameni,  had  her  first  menstrual  discharge  at  the 
early  age  of  seven,  and  after  her  tenth  year  had  it  i^gularly.     At  thir- 
teen she  had  an  attack  of  menonhagia;  at  fourteen  she  was  married;  in 
her < sixteenth  year  she  had  her  first  child  at  tHe  full  time,  and  safely; 
and  in  her  eighteenth  slie  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  left  tliigh-bone. 
After  iier  twenty-third  year  she  had  three  miscarriages  m  a  year  and  a 
cjdarter,  at  the  fourth,  second,  and  fifth  months.     Then  the  catamenia 
I)ecame  very  irregular;  and  she  liad  another  violent  attack  of  menor- 
rhagia,  followed  by  acute  pain  in  the  right  ihac  region,  much  vomiting 
and  considerable  fever;  for  which  leeches  on  the  belly,  pouitu.es,  and 
anodyne  injections  were  required.    In  two  months  more  she  had  a  simi^ 
lar  attack,  when  the  state  of  the  genital  organs  was  for  the  first  time 
carefully  examined.    The  uterus  was  found  so  low  as  almost  to  rest  on 
the  perinaeum;  its  cervix  was  larger  than  natural,  and  tender;  the  os 
uteri  was  open,  and  surrounded  by  a  circular  collar  formed  by  a  fold  of 
the  upper  end  of  tlie  vagina;  and  the  utenis  could  not  l)e  forced  back 
hut  with  great  difiiculty,  nor  without  occasioning  acute  pain  in  the  left 
haunch  and  groin.    The  same  treatment  was  followed  as  in  the  for- 
mer attack;  and  in  order  to  combat  the  obstinate  constipation  to  which 
she  had  been  long  liable,  emollient  and  purgative  clysters  were  used, 
though  for  some  time  unsuccessfully.    A  temporary  improvement  was 
thus  procured;  but  the  symptoms  recurred  again  with  violence,  and 
were  not  permanently  removed  till  she  underwent  a  mercurial  course. 
In  this  case  every  circumstance  announced  an  organic  derangement  in 
the  internal  organs  of  generation  of  very  old  standing.    This  appeared 
from  the  premature  menstruation,  her  liability  to  menorrhagia,  and  i!cr 
frequent  miscarriages.    The  symptoms  of  enteritis  might  also  t^Ui:.  ost 
the  probability  of  adhesions  between  the  uterus  and  intestines. — r.  44. 
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Incasesof  tbealTection  here  described,  the  cause  of  the  organic  de^ 
mngeroent  of  the  organs  of  generation  has  sometimes  obviously  been 
inflammation  of  the  pelvis;  but  in  the  greater  number  it  has  arisen  with- 
out any  distinct  symptom  to  mark  the  source  or  time  of  its  formation. 
Oases  of  the  latter  description  have  appeared  to  the  authoress  to  occur 
chiefly  among  females  with  dark  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  particularly  blu« 
isii  sclerotica,  and  who  have  led  in  their  youth  a  sedentary  life,  with 
habitual  neglect  of  the  bowels.  Indeed  she  is  inclined  to  trace  the 
disease  in  a  great  measure  to  habitual  constipation.  She  thinks  a 
course  of  mercury  lias  sometimes  proved  effectual  in  removing  the  or- 
ganic disease,  or  at  all  events  in  rendering  the  female  capable  of  car- 
rying her  child  to  the  full  time;  and  conjectures  that  in  the  instances 
where  Dr.  Granville  thought  he  succeeded  in  removing  by  mercury 
a  lendency  to  miscarriage,  the  tendency  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
disease  now  described. — Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour  Oct,  1830, 

Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Amaurosis  hy  Strychnine^  with  sevC" 
ral  successful  Cases,  By  Thomas  Shorit,  M,  2?.,  F,  R,  S.  E,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Ordinary 
Physicians  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital,  Sfc, — ^Having 
been  induced,  by  the  perusal  of  several  successful  cases '.  f  paralysis, 
published  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  May  1829, 
to  try  the  effects  of  strychnine  introduced  into  the  system  through 
blistered  surfaces,  it  occuned  to  me,  on  examining  a  patient  sent  by 
Mr.  Liston  from  the  surgical  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  who  laboured 
under  amaurosis,  apparently  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  retina,  that  Uiia 
substance  might  be  beneficially  employed  in  relieving  blindness  from 
that  cause.  As  in  this  case  almost  every  other  remedy  had  failed,  I 
lost  no  time  in  putting  the  patient  under  its  influence.  The  effects,  as 
detailed  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  No.  1  of  this  series,  were  so  satis- 
factory that  I  felt  warranted  in  giving  the  remedy  further  trial.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  seen  by  the  cases  which  follow  his.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  laid  them  before  the  public  until  I  not  only  had 
decided  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  but  also 
was  enabled,  from  farther  experience,  both  to  give  some  specific  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  its  employment,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, to  point  out  the  symptoms  of  those  cases  of  the  disease  in  which 
its  use  promises  success.    Some  of  the  cases,  however,  which  had 
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been  thus  treated  by  me,  having  been  published  without  my  consent,  I 
have  beei^  urged  by  several  professional  friends  to  submit,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  even  an  imperfect  sketch  to  the  profession.  I  own  I  do  so 
leluctaqtly,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  regarding 
theuseof  strychnine;  but  not  without  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  ser- 
vice in  exciting  to  a  more  extensive  trial  of  the  remedy  than  my  situa- 
tion, unconnected  at  present  with  any  of  the  public  eye  institutions, 
can  permit  me  to  make.  Having  formerly  had  charge  of  the  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital  in  Egypt,  serving  with  the  army  under  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Mackenzie  Fraser  in  1 807,  afterwards  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  same  duty  in  Sicily,  and  lastly  with  the  entire  charge  of  an  experi- 
mental hospital  on  a  large  scale  at  Rhametta  in  that  island,  expressly 
formed  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  ophthalmia  and  its  consequences, 
gave  me  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  sucli  diseases  under  almost 
every  form,  and  at  the  same  time  of  often  regretting  their  unsuccess- 
ful issue,  especially  in  amaurosis.  Such  experience  is  calculated  i9 
secure  me  against  the  error  of  attributing  to  one  means  only  the  pow- 
er of  relieving  this  disease  or  any  other  afibction ;  while,  in  the  absence 
of  any  thing  more  satisfactory  respecting  the  management  of  a  very  un- 
tractable  affection,  it  may  entitle  me  to  some  confidence  in  oilfering  the 
present  practical  remarks.  Moreover,  as  perhaps  the  first  person  who 
employed  strychnine  in  amaurosis,  and  as  having  used  it  more  exten- 
sively than  most  other  individuals,  I  imagine  my  observations  can' hard- 
ly be  deemed  either  intrusive  or  unimportant,  however  imperfect  or  in- 
conclusive future  inquirers  may  prove  them  to  be. 

I  consider  strychnine  to  act  purely  as  a  stimulant  either  of  the  ner- 
vous matter  of  the  nerves,  or  of  their  capillary  system;  and,  therefore, 
to  be  successfully  employed  only  in  amaurotic  cases,  which  depend  on 
paralysis  oftheuptic  nerve  and  retina,  or  in  cases  of  congestive  amau- 
rosis from  pressure  on  theseparts,  with  a  loaded  and  inactive  state  of 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  neurilematic  envelope. 

These  affections  are  often  ascertained  with  difficulty,  and,  therefore^ 
cases  may 'be  viewed  as  such,  though  arising  from  structural  derange- 
ments of  the  interior  of  the  organ  of  vision.  In  these,  as  in  others  arising 
from  sevcrp  or  long  continued  internal  inflammation  and  other  causey 
strychnine,  I  apprehend,  can  be  of  no  possible  service.  The  same  tiling 
may  be  said  of  amaurosis  depending  on  clots  of  blood,  or  tumours  which 
press  upon  the  optic  nerves.  Where  again,  as  is  frequently  ilic  case, 
the  disease  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
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nerve,  it  must  be  allowed  that  nothing  can  be  expected  from  it  or  any 
other  medicine.  In  fine,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  those  arising  from  congestion,  that  strychnine 
can  be  advantageously  employed ;  and  1  think  the  following  examples, 
and  those  already  published  by  Mr.  Liston,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  others, 
must  decidedly  prove  its  efficacy  in  them.  It  is  not  immaterial  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  such  cases  its  beneficial  operation  is  considerably  aided 
by  the  previous  use  of  mercury,  possibly  either  by  exciting  the  nervouB 
system,  by  rousing  the  energy  of  the  capillaries,  or  by  increasmg  the 
powers  of  absorption,  or  by  all  three  conjointly.  Thus,  in  No.  5, 
stryjfmine  failed  until  mercury  had  been  employed ;  but  on  its  applica- 
tion, and  then  only,  vision  was  improved  f  and  in  cases  No.  7  and  9,  its 
decided  effects  followed  the  use  of  that  medicuie. 

I  cannot  positively  say  whether  the  effects  of  strychnine  are  lasting^ 
but  1  believe  it  in  most  coses  to  be  so,  if  properly  used.  I  may  safely  as- 
sert also,  that  in  no  case  in  which  I  have  tried  it  has  vision  been  injured, 
where  the  disease  existed  in  one  eye  only,  or  where  sight  was  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  in  no  case  did  any  constitutional  evils  arise  from  its 
use.  I  am  inclined  also  to  believe,  from  one  or  two  instances,  that  it 
was  beneficial  in  removing  opacities  of  the  cornea,  probably  by  its 
highly  stimulating  property  occasioning  rapid  absorption. 

In  delicate  persons,  or  where  the  system  is  affected  by  mercuty,  I 
ought  to  add,  the  strychnine  should  be  commenced  in  small  doses,  e.g, 
not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  and  increased  daily  until  it  produ- 
ces sensible  effects  on  the  constitution,  such  as  headach,  pricking  pains 
over  the  body  or  tremors,  when  it  should'  be  discontinued,  and,  on  re* 
suming  it,  the  dose  should  always  be  considerably  reduced. 

Where  unpleasant  symptoms  arise,  1  can  suppose  that  camphor  in 
large  doses,  or  an  opiate  enema,  suited  in  strength  to  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  or,  as  recommended 
by  M.  Lembert,  the  application  of  morphine  in  small  doses,  sprinkled 
on  the  blistered  surfaces,  will  be  found  to  give  relief;  but  in  no  in- 
stance have  I  judged  it  ne^^^ssary  to  employ  any  of  them. 

Several  of  the  cases  here  detailed  were  attacked  with  erysipelas, 
which  strychnine  seems  prone  to  occasion ;  but  they  were  invariably 
relieved  by  simply  rubbing  about  a  drachm  of  mild  ointment  or  cold 
cream  over  the  diseased  surface  every  four  hours. 

Mr.  Fife,  surgeon  of  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Newcastle,  has  employed 
Btrychninc  internally  in  several  amaurotic  caseg,  accounts  of  which  he 
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lias  bad  the  kindness  to  send  to  me.  Two  are  now  published  with  his 
permission.  All  the  cases  relieved  by  me,  I  ought  to  remark,  had  some 
remains  of  sight  before  this  remedy  was  employed;  and  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  add,  that  in  a  case  of  glaucoma,  attended  with  deaf- 
ness, where  strychnine  was  used,  the  latter  affection  was  relieved,  but 
without  any  improvement  in  vision,  as  was  also  the  result  in  one  of 
Mr.  Fife's  cases. — Ihid, 

(Here  follow  nine  cases  in  all  of  which  the  strychnine  applied  locally 
to  small  blistered  surfaces  on  the  temples,  afforded  more  or  less  relief — 
in  some  completely  restoring  vision  which  had  been  nearly  lost.  The 
medicine  was  ordinarily  applied  in  minute  portions,  1-4  of  a  grain  at 
a  time  repeated  daily,  and  gradually  increased  to  as  much  as  5  and  6 
grains.) 

On  Oleum  Terebtnthirue  as  a  remedy  for  Salwaiion,  By  E,  Ged- 
dings,  M.  D,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Charleston,  S*  C, — 
It  has  long  been  matter  of  regret,  that  the  good  effects  of  mercury  are 
so  far  counterbalanced  by  the  sufferings  attendant  upon  its  operation 
upon  the  constitution,  as  to  deter  many,  in  a  measure,  from  using  it, 
and  to  induce  some  to  submit  quietly  to  the  sufferings  of  their  malady, 
ratlier  than  incur  the  still  greater  sufferings  inflicted  by  a  mercurial 
salivation.  It  often  happens,  moreover,  even  under  tlie  most  prudent 
and  circumspect  employment  of  mercury,  that  certain  individuals,  from 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  or  some  other  cause,  become  severely  salivated. 
It  must  then  be  confessed  that  a  remedy  calculated  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings thus  accidentally  induced,  is  a  desideratum,  and  that  any  thing 
which  holds  out  the  slightest  promise  of  benefit  is  deserving  of  an  im- 
partial and  candid  trial.  It  is  under  tiiese  circumstances,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  results  of  our  own  experience  upon  this  subject,  trust- 
ing that  the  remedy  which  we  are  about  to  propose  may  prove  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  iiands  of  otliers  as  it  has  in  our  own.  For  several  years 
past,  we  had  been  completely  baffled  in  all  our  efforts  to  relieve  a  mer- 
curial salivation.  We  had  tried  all  the  usual  remedies  wttliout  any  very 
striking  results.  Sulphur  had  always  disappointed  our  expectations. 
Emetics  had  sometimes  afforded  relief,  but  they  can  only  be  employed 
in  a  few  cases.  Cold,  recommended  by  some,  is  not  always  safe.  Opi- 
um had  only  sepred  to  allay  pain.  '  The  ordinary  astringent  gargles 
had  not  afforded  much  relief.  Porter  had  occasionally  succeeded. 
The  Rhus  glabrura  recommended  by  Dr.  Fahnestock  we  have  never 
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tried.  It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1828  and  29,  that  we  became 
acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of  Ol.  Terebinth,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
distressing  affection.  We  were  attending  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
medical  class,  who  became  severely  salivated  from  a  small  dose  of  cal- 
omel. A  highly  intelligent  young  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  £.  Pierson,  at  that 
time  one  of  our  pupils,  now  a  respectable  physician  of  Fairfield  Dia« 
trict,  proposed  the  turpentine,  which  was  accordingly  employed,  and 
afforded  speedy  relief.  Since  that  time  we  have  used  it  extensively  in 
both  hospital  and  private  practice,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
It  has  also  been  much  employed  by  several  of  our  medical  fricndsj 
whose  testimony  in  its  favour,  we  are  happy  to  state,  fully  substantiates 
oiir  good  opinion.  We  usually  direct  two  drachms  of  turpentine  to 
eight  ounces  of  gum  arabic  mucilage,  with  which  the  patient  is  requir- 
ed to  gargle  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day.  We  have,  however, 
in  some  cases,  employed  the  undiluted  turpentine  with  the  same  happy 
effects.  It  usually  occasions,  at  first,  considerable  smarting,  which, 
however,  isof  only  temporary  duration,  and  becomes  less  and  less  at 
each  successive  application.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  smarting  is 
succeeded  in  a  short  time  by  a  soothing  impression,  similar  to  that  which 
attends  the  use  of  the  turpentine  in  cases  of  burns  and  scalds. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  medicine  in  ca- 
ses of  salivation,  but  will  merely  recommend  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
of  it  as  a  remedy  for  that  distressing  affection. — Amer,  Jour,  Med. 
Sciences^  Nov,  \\i30. 


OBTTUABY. 
Died  in  this  place  on  tho  last  of  September  1830  Robert  Best, 
M.  D.  aged  about  46  years  Dr.  B.  was  among  the  most  respectable 
physicians  of  Lexington,  and  formerly  assistant  lecturer  on  Chemistry 
in  the  medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University, 
—in  Lexington  duiing  the  past  Autumn,  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, Lawson  H.  Caldwell  M.  D.  of  North  Carolina. 

^in  Troy,  Missouri,  in  September  last,  of  bilious  fever,  Dabney 

Can  M.  D.  fonncrly  of  Fayette  County,  Kentucky. 
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